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INTRODUCTION. 


As  enquiries  into  the  topography  and  antiquities  of 
Athens  require  a  frequent  reference  to  the  primeval 
history  of  the  Athenians,  and  to  their  mythology, 
which  differed  in  many  respects  from  that  of  the  rest 
of  Greece,  it  is  intended,  in  a  few  preliminary  pages, 
to  recall  to  the  reader's  recollection  those  parts  of 
the  history  of  Athens,  whether  real  or  fabulous,  which 
are  most  necessary  to  the  elucidation  of  its  topography 
and  antiquities.  The  remainder  of  this  Introduction 
will  be  devoted  to  a  rapid  view  of  the  progressive 
ruin  of  ancient  Athens,  and  of  those  monuments  of 
art  which  were  its  peculiar  distinction. 

There  can  be  no  stronger  proof  of  the  early  civili- 
zation of  Athens  than  the  remote  period  to  which  its 
history  ascends,  subject  unavoidably  to  some  uncer- 
tainty in  the  traditional  part,  but  sufficiently  consis- 
tent to  prove  its  foundation  in  truth.  We  have  some 
reason  to  believe  that  Cecrops,  who  was  regarded  by 
the  Athenians  as  their  first  king  and  legislator,  was 
contemporary  with  Moses,  and  that  he  introduced 
among  the  Pelasgic  race  which  then  inhabited  Attica1 

1  Herodot.  8,  44. 
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the  worship  of  Neith  ('A^vij),  and  possibly  also  that 
of  Phtha  CH^a«TToc).  Zeus  and  Poseidon,  Pelasgic 
deities,  were  of  earlier  date  in  Attica l .  Apollo  and 
Dionysus,  which  was  another  personation  of  the  sun, 
appear  to  have  been  borrowed,  as  well  as  the  Dioscuri, 
from  the  Doric  race  of  Greeks,  and  to  have  been  intro- 
duced at  a  later  date  than  the  preceding.  Last  came 
the  worship  of  Venus,  very  ancient  in  Assyria,  and 
brought  into  Greece  by  the  Phoenicians,  but  not 
introduced  into  Athens  until  the  reign  of  jEgeus  *. 

Among  the  successors  of  Cecrops  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  present  purpose  to  notice  those  whose 
names  have  been  chiefly  recorded  in  Athenian  tra- 
dition: 1.  Amphictyon,  son  of  Deucalion  of  Thessaly, 
who  is  said  to  have  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  right 
of  his  wife  Atthis,  daughter  of  Cranaus,  a  native 
Athenian,  who  succeeded  Cecrops.  2.  Erechtheus 
the  first,  called  by  later  writers  Erich  thonius8. 
Erechtheus  set  up  an  image  of  Minerva,  made  of 
olive  wood,  in  the  Cecropia,  and  instituted  festivals, 
called  Athen&a,  in  the  Attic  cities,  which  were  then 
twelve  in  number.  Erechtheus  was  fabled  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Vulcan  and  the  Earth,  to  have  been 

educated  bv  Minerva,  to  have  been  instructed  bv  her 

•  * 

1  The  Athenians  considered  Neptune  to  have  preceded  Mi- 
nerva.— Apollod.  3,  14,  1.         Isocrat.  Panath.  p.  273  Steph. 

7  Pausan.  Attic.  14,  6. 

•  In  reconciling  the  authorities  relating  to  the  ancient  his- 
tory of  Athens,  it  is  an  important  preliminary  to  establish  the 
identity  of  Erichthonius  with  Erechtheus  the  first.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  compare  Homer  (II.  B.  547),  and  Hero- 
dotus (8,  55),  with  Isocrates  (Panath.  p.  258),  Apollodorus  (3, 
14),  Lucian  (Philopseud.  3),  Pausanias  (Attic.  2,  5.  18,  2),  and 
Aristides  (in  Minerv.  et  in  Panathen.  I.  p.  12, 119  Jebb.) 
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in  the  invention  of  war  horses  and  chariots,  and  to 
have  been  buried  in  the  temple  which  he  had  dedi- 
cated to  her  in  Cecropia,  and  which,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  interment  in  it,  was  to  the  latest  period 
called  the  Erechtheium.  The  superiority  given  by 
Erechtheus  to  the  worship  of  Minerva  was  accom- 
panied by  ?  change  in  the  name  of  his  people,  who  in 
PeJasgic  time  had  been  Pelasgi,  under  Cecrops  were 
Cecropidae,  and  now  became  Athenians  *.  3.  Pandion 
the  first.  In  his  reign  lived  Triptolemus,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  been  instructed  in  the  arts  of  agri- 
culture by  Ceres,  and  to  have  instituted  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries,  4.  Erechtheus  the  second.  He 
colonized  a  part,  of  Euboea,  ami  defeated  Eumolpus, 
who,  with  a  body  of  Thracians,  had  seized  Eleusis, 
but  was  slain  in  the  action2.  The  daughters  of 
Erechtheus  were  devoted  to  death,  that  their  father 
might  obtain  success  in  the  Eleusinian  war3.  About 
the  same  time  the  daughters  of  Leos  were  sacri- 
ficed to  avert  a  contagious  sickness,  in  obedience 
to  the  Delphic  oracle,  which  required  human  sacri- 
fices upon  this  occasion4.     5.    Ion,  son  of  Creusa, 

1  Herodot  8,  44. 

'  Some  of  the  ancients  believed  Erichthonius,  the  reputed  son 
of  Vulcan,  to  have  been  the  same  as  Erechtheus,  the  father  of 
Creusa  and  of  Cecrops  the  second.  Sir  I.  Newton,  adopting  this 
opinion,  struck  out  from  the  list  of  Athenian  kings  the  names  of 
Pandion  I.  and  Erechtheus  II. ;  nevertheless,  the  far  greater 
number  of  authorities  incline  to  the  opposite  opinion,  which  is 
found  more  useful  therefore  in  the  explanation  of  topography  and 
ancient  monuments. 

*  Euripid.  Ion  281.     See  Meursius  de  Keg.  Athen.  2,  9. 

4  Aristid.   Panathen.   p.   119  Jebb.  Schol.   Thucyd.   1, 

20.     Suid.  in  Aeuncdputy.        jElian.  Var.  Hist.  12,  28.         See 
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daughter  of  Erechtheus,  was  distinguished  as  a  teacher 
of  religion  rather  than  as  a  temporal  monarch.  He 
introduced  the  worship  of  Apollo  Pythius,  who,  be- 
coming one  of  the  chief  protectors  of  Athens,  was 
surnamed  Patrous :  and  hence  Ion  himself  was  fabled 
to  have  been  the  son  of  Apollo1.  6.  Mgeus,  who, 
after  the  direct  succession  had  been  considerably 
disturbed  by  the  collateral  branches,  recovered  the 
throne,  and  enjoyed  a  long  reign  of  thirty-nine  years. 
7.  Theseus.  In  his  way  to  Athens  from  Troezen, 
where  he  had  been  living  in  obscurity,  Theseus 
cleared  the  country  of  the  robbers  who  opposed  him, 
and  for  these  brilliant  exploits  was  acknowledged  by 
iEgeus  and  the  Athenians  as  successor  to  the  throne. 
He  afterwards  relieved  Athens  from  a  disgraceful 
tribute  to  the  king  of  Crete,  and,  having  succeeded 
to  the  royal  authority,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
early  pre-eminence  of  his  country,  by  establishing  a 
court  of  judicature  and  a  festival  common  to  all 
Attica.    The  city  was  enlarged  by  the  occupation  of 

Meuroii  Ceramicus  Gem.  17.  Pausan.  Attic.  5, 2.  It  has  been 
asserted,  that  neither  oracles  nor  human  sacrifices  were  known  to 
the  heroic  ages ;  but  these  traditions  of  the  Athenians  seem  to 
prove  the  contrary.  The  story  of  Iphigeneia  and  the  sacrifice  of 
twelve  Trojans,  by  Achilles,  to  appease  the  manes  of  Patroclus, 
leave  little  or  no  doubt  that  this  savage  custom  prevailed  as  late 
as  the  Trojan  war. 

1  From  Ion  the  Athenians,  according  to  Herodotus  (8, 44),  once 
more  derived  a  new  name,  and  became  Ionians.  But  this  appel- 
lation was  applied  to  all  the  Greeks  who  like  the  Athenians  and 
Peloponnesian  Achaeans  were  distinguished  by  their  worship  of 
Neptune  and  their  division  into  four  tribes  and  twelve  cities, — a 
division  older  than  the  time  of  Ion,  and  probably  Pelasgic  ;  the 
distinctive  name  of  Athenians  therefore  was  still  necessary. 
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some  of  the  ground  to  the  southward  and  eastward  of 
the  Cecropia  or  Acropolis,  and  the  whole  assumed  the 
name  of  'A0i?v<u.  The  immediate  consequence  of 
this  change,  which  occurred  about  the  year  1300  B.C., 
was  the  decline  of  the  other  eleven  Attic  cities,  a 
concentration  of  government  in  Athens,  and  a  great 
increase  of  population  in  Attica,  attracted  by  the 
security  and  justice  resulting  from  the  new  laws  of 
Theseus. 

Homer,  the  earliest  of  Greek  historians,  has  left  us 
a  strong  confirmation  of  the  reality  of  those  facts, 
which  are  not  obviously  fabulous,  in  the  history  of 
the  two  great  heroes  of  ancient  Attic  story,  Erech- 
theus  and  Theseus.  He  notices  the  temple  of 
Erechtheus,  and  those  periodical  sacrifices  of  an  ox 
and  a  sheep  \  which  we  know  to  have  been  performed 
to  a  very  late  period  of  Athenian  superstition2;  and, 

1  O*  V  &p*  'AdijvaG  elxoy*  cvxriptvov  irroXUdpov, 
Arjfiov  *Ep€^0J7OC  fieyaXrfTopoc,  By  wot  'AO/jvi} 
Gpii/rc,  Aioc  dvyd-njp,  tekb  dc  £e/dwpoc  * Apovpaf 
Kd$&  kv  'AQfivyt?  tl<rey9  if  tvl  wiovt  rqf* 
'EP0O&  fiiv  ravpotat  koX  bpretolc  iXaovrai 
Kovpoi  'Adrjvaiwv,  ircpircX\o/icva»v  iviavrQv. 

II.  B.  546. 

These  lines  have  been  supposed  an  interpolation  of  the  time  of 
Solon  or  Peisistratus,  but  they  agree  with  those  of  the  Odyssey, 

H.  78. 

_ dwifit)  yXavKkHCiQ  fAd^yrf 

"Itctro  fr  iq  MapaOQva  rat  ehpvayvtav  'AOfivriv 
hvvt  3*  '^peydfjoc  mtKivbv  B6pov   .... 
One  reason  given  for  suspecting  them  is,  that  Homer  makes  no 
allusion  to  temples ;  but  this  is  not  correct.     There  was  a  temple 
(yifoc)  at  Cilia  before  the  Trojan  war,  II.  A.  39. 

*  Philochorus  et  Staphylus  ap.  Harpocrat.  in  ILicifioioy, 
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in  confirmation  of  the  political  reforms  of  Theseus, 
instead  of  naming  all  the  cities  of  Attica,  as  he  has 
done  in  the  other  provinces  of  Greece,  he  speaks  of 
Athens  alone,  and  of  the  people  of  Erechtheus,  that 
terrible  A??/ioc,  whose  first  specimen  of  tyranny  and 
ingratitude  was  the  banishment  of  their  great  bene- 
factor himself,  whom  they  left  to  die  an  exile  in  the 
island  of  Scyrus.  jEgeus  introduced  the  worship  of 
Venus  Urania,  and  Theseus,  that  of  Venus  and 
Peitho1,  as  well  as  that  of  Hercules,  with  whom, 
according  to  the  Athenian  antiquaries,  he  was  con- 
temporary, and  to  whom,  in  return  for  services  re- 
ceived in  Epirus,  he  dedicated  all  his  own  sacred 
property  in  Attica,  with  the  exception  of  four  The- 
seia,  which  always  continued  to  bear  his  name,2 — 
the  worship  of  Apollo  Delphinius  he  appears  to  have 
found  already  established. 

During  the  six  or  seven  centuries  which  elapsed 
between  the  Trojan  war  and  the  reign  of  Peisistratus, 
the  Athenians  seem  to  have  been  not  more  engaged 
in  foreign  wars  or  internal  commotions  than  was 
sufficient  to  maintain  their  rnartial  spirit  and  free 
government,  both  of  which  were  essential  to  the 
progress  made  by  them  in  civilization,  commerce, 
and  a  successful  cultivation  of  the  arts.  The  change 
of  chief  magistrate  from  king  to  archon  for  life,  then 
to  decennial  and  to  annual  archon,  indicates  that 
gradual  increase,  first  of  aristocratical,  and  then  of 
popular  authority,  which  ended  in  a  purely  demo- 
cratic; _  •-  • .  )  j  i iient.  Solon,  apparently  aware  of  the 
evils  to  Y.'J.k-j-  these  changes  tended,  endeavoured  to 

1  Pausan.  Attic.  14,  6.  22,  3. 

a  Philochorus  ap.  Plutarch.  Thes.  35. 
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correct  them  by  enacting  that  none  but  men  of  a 
certain  lauded  property  should  be  eligible  to  magis- 
tracies; but  the  restriction  was  insufficient,  or  at 
least  came  too  late.  The  excess  of  democratic  power 
led  to  its  usual  result;  and  Peisistratus  not  only 
usurped  all  the  functions  of  government  to  himself, 
but  made  them  hereditary  in  the  persons  of  his  two 
sons,  which  caused  so  strong  a  re-action  in  favour  of 
democracy,  that  Cleisthenes,  Cimon,  and  Pericles, 
could  only  direct  affairs  by  conciliating  the  people 
and  adding  to  their  privileges.  After  the  time  of 
Aristeides,  who  offered  some  check  to  the  advances 
of  democracy,  the  poorest  Athenian  citizens  might 
aspire  to  every  office,  except  a  few  connected  with 
finance ;  and  they  were  even  paid  for  attending  those 
multitudinous  assemblies  of  the  Pnyx  and  Theatre, 
which  embarrassed  all  rational  business,  and  at  length 
threw  the  fate  and  character  of  the  country  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  might  chance  to  possess  the 
popular  favour.  But  notwithstanding  this  progressive 
decline,  caused  by  the  abuses  to  which  all  hutnan 
establishments  are  liable,  the  great  objects  of  govern- 
ment were  attained.  Property  was  protected,  and 
industry  was  encouraged :  for,  without  these  blessings, 
the  Athenians  could  not  possibly  have  made  any 
advances  to  that  perfection  in  the  arts  of  civilized 
life  at  which  they  at  length  arrived,  however  adapted 
to  it  by  the  active  and  sagacious  minds  with  which 
nature  had  endowed  them,  by  their  innate  good  taste, 
and  by  their  keen  perception  of  the  beautiful. 

During  the  ages  which  elapsed  between  the  reigns 
of  Theseus  and  Peisistratus,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
advance  of  art  caused  the  altars  of  the  several  deities, 
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whose  worship  had  been  established,  to  be  converted 
into  temples,  or  their  temples  to  be  renewed  upon  a 
larger  and  more  elegant  plan.  A  body  of  the  Pe- 
lasgic  nation,  distinguished  as  Pelasgi  Tyrrheni,  or 
Tyrseni,  sought  refuge  in  Attica  from  their  enemies, 
and  were  employed  by  the  Athenians  to  fortify  the 
Cecropian  hill1.  It  was  probably  in  the  time  of 
Solon2  that  the  existing  Pnyx  was  constructed ;  his 
constitution  having  then,  for  the  first  time,  required  in 
particular  cases  that  numerous  assemblage  of  citizens 
in  the  ecclesia  which  was  still  continued  in  the  time 
of  Demosthenes3.  The  rude  simplicity  of  the  Pnyx 
seems,  however,  to  belong  to  a  still  earlier  age  than 
that  of  Solon ;  namely,  that  in  which  the  archi- 
tects of  Greece  built  subterraneous  treasuries,  and 
when  the  temples  were  mere  cells :  as  the  people 
therefore  had  already  a  share  in  the  government  in 
the  time  of  Theseus,  a  smaller  and  earlier  Pnyx  may 
possibly  have  existed  on  the  same  site.  In  the  time 
of  Solon,  the  Prytaneium  was  probably  first  esta- 
blished at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis,  in  the  Asty ;  as 
from  this  period  it  served,  among  its  other  important 
uses,  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  the  written  laws  of 
the  state,  which  had  previously  been  kept  in  the 
Acropolis4. 

The  usurpation  of  the  ambitious,  but  humane, 

1  See  Appendix  I.  on  the  Tyrrheni  Pelasgi. 

'  About  b.  c.  590. 

s  Demosth.  c.  Timarch.  p.  715.  c.  Neaer.  p.  1375  Reiske. 

4  Polemon  ap.  Harpocrat.  in'A&vcc.  J.  Poll.  8,  10  (128). 
The  more  ancient  laws  still  remained  in  the  Acropolis,  and  it 
was  a  remark,  in  later  times,  that  the  lower  laws  were  more  than 
a  match  for  the  upper :  rbv  KanaQtv  vofwv  dvride<rav  xpoc  rfc 
'AjcporoXty. 
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enlightened,  and  patriotic  Peisistratus,  far  from 
being  an  impediment  to  the  prosperity  of  Atheqp, 
operated  in  aid  of  its  rapid  improvement  in  splendour 
and  civilization,  as  has  often  happened  when  power 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  person  uniting  good  taste 
with  magnificence.  By  establishing  a  public  library  \ 
and  by  editing  the  works  of  Homer,  Peisistratus  and 
his  sons  fixed  the  muses  at  Athens;  while  by 
raising  the  quadrennial  revolution  of  the  Panathe- 
naic  festival  to  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  other 
similar  assemblies,  and  by  upholding  it  during  their 
united  reigns  of  about  thirty  years 2,  they  greatly  ad- 
vanced the  dignity  of  the  republic  among  the  states 
of  Greece.  They  founded  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Pythius  \  began  the  construction  of  that  of  Jupiter 
Olympius  \  and  possibly  built  also  the  earliest 
Odeium;  for  as  song  and  musical  recitation  preceded 
the  drama,  the  Odeium  was  probably  an  older  esta- 
blishment than  the  theatre,  having  served  before  the 
regular  drama  was  invented,  as  a  place  of  exhibition 
to  the  rhapsodists  and  musicians 5.  The  Peisistratidae, 
in  short,  were  the  chief  founders  of  that  splendour 
and  opulence,  which,  not  long  after  their  time,  by 
moving  the  envy  and  cupidity  of  the  Persians, 
became  one  of  the  causes  of  the  invasion  of  Attica, 


1  According  to  Aulus  Gellius  (6,  17),  Xerxes  carried  the  books 
to  Persia,  and  Selencus  Nicator  restored  them. 

8  Peisistratus  was  twice  exiled :  from  his  first  usurpation  in 
560  b.  c,  to  the  murder  of  Hipparchus,  there  was  an  interval  of 
forty-six  years. 

8  Thucyd.  6,  54.  Suid.  in  Uvdwv.  Meurs.  Pisist.  c.  9. 
t  *  Aristot.  Polit.  5,  11.         Vitruv.  praef.  in  1.     praef.  in  7. 

5  Hesych.  in  'Q&Zov. 
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which  was  defeated  at  Marathon1.  About  fifteen 
years  after  the  fall  of  the  tyranny,  the  Dionysiac 
theatre  was  commenced  *,  but  was  not  completed  to 
its  greatest  magnitude  and  perfection  until  160 
years  later  •. 

Hitherto,  however,  the  progress  of  the  useful  and 
ornamental  arts  had  scarcely  been  so  great  at  Athens 
as  in  some  other  parts  of  Greece,  as  at  Sicyon,  Corinth, 
jEgina,  Argos,  Thebes,  and  Sparta.  Still  less  was 
she  able  to  bestow  that  encouragement  upon  the 
arts  which  they  received  in  the  opulent  republics  of 
Asia ;  for,  although  her  territory  was  more  extensive, 
and  her  resources  already  greater  than  those  of  any 
of  the  states  of  Greece  Proper,  except  Sparta,  they 
were  still  insufficient  to  bestow  adequate  ornament 
upon  a  city  which  was  already  the  most  populous  in 
Greece.  It  was  to  an  event  the  most  unlikely  to 
produce  such  a  result,  that  Athens  was  indebted  for 
a  degree  of  internal  beauty  and  splendour,  which  no 
other  Grecian  city  ever  attained.  The  king  of  Persia, 

1  b.  c.  490. 

*  Soon  after  the  70th  Olympiad,  b.  c.  500,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  falling  of  a  wooden  construction,  by  which  many 
persons  were  killed  during  the  exhibition  of  a  dramatic  perform- 
ance by  Pratinas,  a  contemporary  and  rival  of  JEschylus  (Suid. 
in  nparf  wc).  The  wooden  theatre  was  under  a  poplar-tree,  upon 
which  those  climbed  who  could  not  obtain  seats.  Hence  the 
proverbial  expression  "  a  view  from  the  poplar- tree"  (cfor'  alyelpov 
6ea)  for  a  cheap  or  imperfectly  seen  spectacle.  Suid.,  Hesych. 
in  vv.     Eustath.  in  Od.  £.  64. 

3  Namely,  in  the  administration  of  Lycurgus,  son  of  Lyco- 
phron,  about  the  same  time  that  he  restored  ^ie  comic  drama  and 
erected  brazen  statues  in  the  theatre  to  the  three  great  tragic 
poets.     Ps.    Plutarch,   de  X.    Rhet.    in    Lycurg.  Pausan. 

Attic.  29,  16. 
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in  directing  against  Greece  an  expedition  of  a  mag- 
nitude unparalleled  in  the  operations  of  one  nation 
against  another,  made  the  capture  of  Athens  his  prin- 
cipal object.  His  success  was  most  fortunate  for  the 
Athenians;  foi  i)y  forcing  then  to  concentrate  all  their 
exertions  in  their  fleet,  in  which  they  were  as  supe- 
rior in  numbers  to  any  of  the  other  states  of  Greece  as 
they  were  in  skill  to  the  Persians,  it  led  to  their  acqui- 
sition of  the  chief  honour  of  having  obliged  Xerxes 
to  return  in  disgrace  to  Persia,  followed  by  such  a 
degree  of  influence  in  Greece,  that  even  the  rivals  of 
fVthens  were  under  the  necessity  of  giving  up  to  her 
the  future  conduct  of  the  war,  now  become  exclu- 
sively naval.  By  these  means  the  Athenians  acquired 
an  increasing  command  over  the  resources  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  islands,  as  well  as  of  the  colonies 
on  the  coasts  of  Asia,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace ;  and 
thus,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  destruction  of 
their  city  rendered  it  necessary  for  thera  to  renew  all 
their  principal  buildings,  fortune  gave  them  sufficient 
means  both  to  maintain  their  ascendency  in  Greece, 
and  to  apply  a  part  of  the  wealth  at  their  command 
in  the  indulgence  of  their  taste  and  magnificence. 
The  same  sources  of  wealth  continuing,  and  even 
increasing,  during  the  half  century  which  intervened 
between  the  victory  of  Salamis  and  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  the  injury  inflicted  upon  the  buildings  of 
Athens  by  the  Persians  was  not  only  fully  repaired, 
but  those  new  and  splendid  edifices  were  erected 
which  continued  to  be  one  of  the  chief  glories  of 
Athens,  until  Europe  becoming  too  unenlightened 
to  be  sensible  of  the  beauty  of  such  objects,  they 
remained  for  more  than  twelve  centuries  unknown 

11 
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or  unnoticed;  Greece  itself  during  all  the  latter 
part  of  this  time  having  been  the  prey  of  a  race  of 
Oriental  invaders  far  more  barbarous  than  those  of 
ancient  times. 

If  we  follow  literally  the  evidence  of  Herodotus, 
we  must  suppose  that,  after  the  second  retreat  of  the 
Persians,  the  Athenians  had  again  to  lay  out  every 
street  in  Athens,  and  to  renew  every  public  building 
from  its  foundations '.  But  experience  shows  that  an 
invader,  in  the  temporary  possession  of  an  enemy's 
capital,  seldom  has  the  power  and  leisure  for  destruc- 
tion equal  to  his  will ;  and  that  the  total  annihilation 
of  massy  buildings  constructed  of  stone,  is  a  work  of 
great  difficulty  \ 

The  remarks  of  Pausanias  upon  the  temples  of 
Bacchus  and  of  the  Dioscuri  in  the  Asty,  of  Juno 
in  the  Phaleric  road,  and  of  Ceres  at  Phalerum,  show 
that  the  work  of  destruction  by  the  Persians  had 
been  by  no  means  complete.  Possibly  the  vengeance 
of  the  Persians  was  chiefly  directed  against  the  works 
of  defence,  and  against  the  buildings  of  the  Acro- 
polis ;  while  those  which  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
namely,  the  Odeium,  the  temples  of  Bacchus,  of  the 
Earth,  of  the  Dioscuri,  of  Venus,  of  Vulcan,  of  the 
Eumenides,  and  of  Mars,  having  suffered  chiefly  from 
fire,  their  walls  as  well  as  those  of  a  great  number  of 
the  smaller  fanes  and  heroa,  may  have  been  left  in 

1  Herodot.  9,  13. 

1  Among  several  existing  ruins  which  might  be  named  in 
proof  of  this  observation,  there  is  none  more  remarkable  than 
Egyptian  Thebes,  whose  magnificent  remains,  still  bearing  the 
marks  of  the  Persian  conquerors,  show,  at  the  same  time,  how 
small  a  progress  had  been  made  in  their  destruction. 
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such  a  state  as  rendered  it  an  easy  task  to  restore 
them  on  the  original  plan. 

The  new  buildings  which  arose  at  Athens  in  the 
half  century  of  her  highest  renown  and  riches,  may 
be  divided  into  those  erected  under  the  administra- 
tions of  Themistocles,  of  Cimon,  and  of  Pericles. 
Utility  appears  to  have  been  the  sole  object  of  the 
first  of  these  celebrated  men ;  the  two  latter  added 
to  similar  views  the  ambition  of  making  Athens 
the  most  splendid  city  in  Greece.  Under  Themisto- 
cles the  city  was  walled,  and  one  temple  only  is 
known  to  have  been  erected  in  the  Asty  during 
his  administration1.  For  the  maritime  city  was 
his  great  object.  He  began  to  fortify  it  upon  an 
extensive  plan,  greater  indeed  than  was  ever 
executed  ;  and  he  engaged  Hippodamus,  of  Miletus, 
to  build  an  entirely  new  town  at  Peireeus,  in 
the  regular  manner  of  the  cities  of  Asia2,  where 
the  arts    had   hitherto   been   in  a  more  advanced 

1  Temple  of  Diana  Aristobula. — Plutarch.  Themist.  22.  de 
Malign.  Herodot.  87. 

*  Hippodamus  was  distinguished  not  only  for  having  intro- 
duced a  better  mode  of  building  towns  into  Greece,  but  also  as  a 
natural  philosopher  (/MrcwpoXoyoc)  and  as  tbe  first  speculative 
writer  on  politics,  as  his  illustrious  follower  on  both  these  sub- 
jects has  testified  as  to  the  latter.  ('Iiriroda/uoc  dc  Evpv^wyroc 
MtAiya'toc,  oq  Kal  tt)k  n6\twy  Ziaiptoiv  evpe  ical  top  Ueipatd  icar- 

irtfu vpufTOQ  rtSv  fift  ir£7ro\tTivofJuvu>v  evexeiprjai  ri  vepl 

xaXirciac  tiirtiv  rfjc  dpitnriQ.  Aristot.  Polit.  2,  5.)  Hippodamus 
dwelt  in  Peiraeeus,  and  presented  to  the  state  the  house  which  he 
had  built  or  acquired  there  for  himself:  he  left  a  son  named 
Archeptolemus,  who  is  alluded  to  in  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes 
(827).  Schol.  ibid.  Harpocrat.,  Suid.,  Phot.,  Lex.  ap.  Bek- 
ker  Anecd.  Gr.  1.  p.  266,  in  'iwiroidfitia.  Hesych.,  Phot,  in 
'Imro&iftov  vipTiffic 
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state,  than  in  European  Greece.  Hippodanius  was 
employed  also  to  lay  out  the  streets  and  communi- 
cations of  Athens. 

Cimon  was  enabled  to  effect  his  purposes  by  his 
private  opulence  and  by  the  spoils  of  war,  which 
he  acquired  as  the  most  successful  of  Athenian 
commanders;  Pericles,  chiefly  by  means  of  the 
accumulated  residue  of  the  annual  contribution  of 
the  confederates,  which  he  removed  from  Delus  to 
Athens,  and  to  which  were  added  the  yearly  savings 
of  an  increased  tribute,  until  he  began  to  expend  this 
treasure  on  the  public  buildings  l. 

To  the  administration  of  Cimon  may  be  attributed 
the  temple  of  Theseus,  and  the  painting  of  the  Stoa 
Poecile,  which,  although  resolved  upon  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  was  not  completed  until  long 
afterwards,  when  some  of  the  same  artists  were 
employed  also  on  similar  decorations  in  the  The- 
seium,  Anaceium,  and  Propylaea2.  The  Academy 
and  the  Agora  were  planted  and  otherwise  improved 
by  Cimon 8,  and  to  him  probably  may  lie  ascribed 

1  See  Appendix  II.  on  the  treasure  in  the  Acropolis  in  the 
year  431  b.  c. 

*  Micon,  Polygnotus,  and  Pantaenus,  were  the  artists  who  ex- 
ecuted the  greater  part  of  these  paintings.  The  Olympium  was 
painted  by  Phidias.     Plin.  H.  N.  35,  8  (34). 

8  The  Platanus  Orientalis  was  generally  selected  for  such 
purposes,  as  an  umbrageous  tree  of  rapid  growth,  partial  to 
a  sheltered  situation,  as  every  valley  in  Greece  proves,  and 
flourishing  even  in  the  midst  of  towns,  as  our  own  city  demon- 
strates. To  plant  a  plane-tree  in  the  Agora  seems  to  have  been 
proverbially  a  laudable  action. 

Ey  Ayopq.  &  aS  wXdrayov  ev  8ia<f>vrtv(TOfjiev, 
Aristoph.  Tmpyot,  ap.  Hephaestion.  de  Metro  paeonico. 
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some  of  the  Stoae  of  the  Agora,  which  still  remained 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  His  military  works  were 
the  southern  wall  of  the  citadel,  and  the  foundations 
with  some  part  of  the  superstructure  of  the  two  long 
walls  which  connected  the  inclosure  of  the  Asty, 
with  those  of  Peiraeeus  and  of  Phalerum  l. 

For  Pericles  was  reserved  the  honour  of  com- 
pleting the  military  works  and  new  town  of  Peiraeeus, 
as  well  as  the  two  Long  Walls,  to  which  he  afterwards 
added  a  third.  He  formed  a  gymnasium  at  the 
Lyceium,  or  at  least  improved  that  which  had  been 
established  there  by  Peisistratus,  so  as  to  render  it  a 
rival  of  the  Academy  *.  Under  his  administration, 
the  repairing  or  rebuilding  of  all  the  Attic  temples 
injured  by  the  Persians,  which  were  not  left  pur- 
posely in  a  ruined  state,  was  probably  completed; 
for  the  temples  of  Rhamnus  and  Sunium  have  every 
appearance  of  being  of  this  and  not  of  an  earlier 
time.  In  the  Asty,  Pericles  constructed  a  new 
Odeiura,  but  the  great  works  which  will  ever  confer 
the  highest  glory  on  his  administration,  are  those 
magnificent  edifices  still  existing  in  ruins,  the  mystic 
temple  of  Eleusis,  the  Parthenon,  the  Propylaea,  and 
the  Erechtheium,  in  all  which  we  are  at  a  loss  whe- 
ther most  to  admire  the  perfection  or  the  rapidity  of 
the  execution :  for  although  the  Peloponnesian  war 
appears  to  have  prevented  the  completion  of  the 
Erechtheium  and  the  Eleusinian  temple,  the  Odeium, 
Parthenon,  and  Propylaea,  which  were  built  in  this 
order,  were  constructed  in  less  than  fifteen  years,  at 

1  Plutarch.  Cimon  13.  2  See  Section  vi. 
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an  expense  which  may  be  represented,  in  the  present 
time,  by  about  two  millions  sterling  \ 

But  the  meridian  of  Athenian  prosperity  was  now 
past.  Whatever  farther  designs  Pericles  may  have 
entertained  for  the  embellishment  of  the  city,  by 
means  of  the  6000  talents  still  remaining  in  the 
treasury  of  the  Acropolis,  were  arrested  at  once  by 
the  war.  The  Lacedaemonians,  in  hostile  invasion, 
were  in  sight  from  the  walls  of  Athens ;  and,  during 
twenty-seven  years,  the  necessities  of  an  army  of 
32,000  men,  with  those  of  a  navy  of  300  triremes  % 
left  hardly  a  drachma  disposable  for  public  build- 
ings. 

The  command  of  the  seas,  which  had  enabled  the 
Athenians  to  carry  on  the  war  with  glory  for  so 
many  years,  in  despite  of  the  imprudence,  incon- 
sistency, and  extravagance  of  their  government,  was 
at  length  lost.  Their  rivals  learnt  to  beat  them 
upon  their  own  element ;  and  the  loss  of  the  army 
in  Sicily,  together  with  the  defeat  of  the  fleet  at 
iEgospotami,  placed  Athens  at  length  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  *.  The  only  injury,  however, 
which  she  suffered  in  her  buildings,  was  the  destruc- 
tion (probably  not  very  complete)  of  the  Long  Walls 
and  walls  of  Peiraeus ;  and  only  ten  years  had  elapsed, 
when  the  enemy  having  in  his  turn  been  defeated  by 
Conon  at  Cnidus,  the  Athenians  resumed  their  naval 
superiority  in  Greece,  again  commanded  the  resources 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  islands  and  colonies,  and 
once  more  applied  their  wealth  to  the  defence  or 

1  See  Appendix  III.  on  the  cost  of  the  buildings  of  Pericles. 
•  Thucyd.  2,  13.  ■  b.  c.  404. 
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embellishment  of  the  city.  The  Long  Walls,  and  the 
walls  of  the  maritime  city,  were  re-established  in  the 
year  after  the  battle  of  Cnidus1.  The  work  was 
performed  by  the  Persian  fleet,  and  by  the  fleet  of 
Conon,  then  lying  in  the  Athenian  harbours,  by  the 
Boeotian  and  Argive  troops,  then  acting  as  auxilia- 
ries to  the  Athenians,  and  by  mercenary  artificers  at- 
tracted from  every  part  of  Greece  by  the  liberal  pay 
which  Conon  offered  2. 

Athens  had  soon  so  far  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  that,  when  the  manage- 
ment of  the  finances  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  prudent 
and  active  administration,  the  resources  of  the  repub- 
lic, when  compared  with  its  exigencies,  were  almost 
as  great  as  they  had  ever  been3.  The  Dionysiac 
theatre  was  now  completed,  a  stadium  was  con- 
structed for  the  Panathenaic  contests,  and  further 
improvements  were  made  at  the  Lyceium.  Lycur- 
gus,  son  of  Lycophron,  who  had  the  credit  of  having 
caused  the  execution  of  these  works,  was  not  less 
attentive  to  the  military  safety  of  the  republic,  than 
to  the  adornment  of  the  city.  He  formed  a  large 
magazine  of  offensive  and  defensive  armour  in  the 

1  b.  c.  393. 

*  Xenoph.  Hell.  4,  8,  §  10.  Diodor.  Sic.  14,  85.  Corn.  Nep. 
in  Conon. 

*  In  the  middle  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  yearly  revenue 
was  near  2000  talents,  consisting  of  1300  from  the  allied  or  sub- 
ject  cities ;  the  remainder,  of  domestic  income.  Lycurgus  was  con- 
sidered to  have  deserved  great  credit  for  having  raised  the  latter 
to  1200  talents,  (Vit.  X.  Rhet.  in  Lycurg.)  but  the  enemies  of 
Athens  were  no  longer  so  troublesome  as  during  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war.  For  every  thing  relating  to  the  public  economy  of 
Athens,  see  the  excellent  work  of  Boeckh. 
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Acropolis,  built  covered  docks  for  the  ships  of  war  in 
Peirseeus,  and  filled  the  storehouses  with  a  complete 
equipment  for  400  triremes  l. 

But  the  time  was  fast  approaching  when  naval 
superiority  over  the  republics  of  Greece  could  no 
longer  secure  the  preponderance,  or  even  ensure  the 
safety  of  Athens.  Her  own  bright  example,  and  the 
light  "of  genius  and  science  kindled  within  her  walls, 
spread  around  her  beyond  the  bounds  of  Greece, 
producing  its  natural  effects  among  nations  which 
had  never  entered  into  the  political  system  of  Greece, 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  her  history.  Attica,  most 
unfortunately  for  a  naval  power,  was  not  an  island  ; 
so  that  as  soon  as  all  the  natural  resources  of  Mace- 
donia, augmented  by  the  conquest  of  many  sur- 
rounding districts,  were  called  forth  by  a  strong  and 
enlightened  government,  the  conflicting  interests  of 
a  collection  of  small  independent  states  could  not 
long  withstand  the  highly  disciplined  armies  of  a 
warlike  nation,  directed  by  the  undivided  councils 
of  an  active,  crafty,  and  ambitious  monarch. 

Nothing  at  this  time  saved  Athens,  and  the  other 
states  of  Greece,  from  becoming  mere  dependencies 
of  Macedonia,  but  the  diffusion  of  the  Macedonian 
power  in  the  distant  conquests  of  Egypt  and  Asia. 
The  consequences  of  these  conquests,  totally  changed 
the  complexion  of  Grecian  politics.  Epirus  and 
-Stolia,  relieved  from  Macedonian  pressure,  and 
rising  above  the  disunited  and  uncivilized  state, 
which  had  hitherto  kept  them  in  obscurity,  now 
obtained    a    considerable    weight   in    the   Grecian 

1  Vit.  X.  Rhet.  ibid.     Lycurgus  died  about  b  c.  324. 
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balance  of  power.  The  new  kingdoms  established  in 
the  east  by  the  successors  of  Alexander,  soon  became 
members  also  of  the  Grecian  system ;  and,  by  enlarg- 
ing the  boundaries  of  the  language,  manners,  and 
refinement  of  Greece,  brought  the  whole  country 
from  Sardinia  to  Persia  within  the  scope  of  the  Gre- 
cian statesman.  Instead  of  confining  his  attention 
to  a  few  small  republics,  acting  upon  one  another, 
and  upon  one  great  foreign  power,  he  had  now  to 
watch  the  motions,  learn  the  interests,  and  speculate 
upon  the  designs  of  many  powerful  monarchies, 
among  which  Athens,  deprived  of  a  great  part  of 
her  external  influence,  and  soon  rivalled,  upon  her 
favourite  element,  even  by  the  republic  of  Rhodes, 
could  not  hope  to  enter  as  a  power  of  equal  rank, 
though  still  able  to  maintain  a  high  degree  of  pros- 
perity and  political  importance. 

It  was  now  her  wisest  course  to  side  with  the 
strongest.  Such  was  the  constant  aim  of  the  most 
able  and  honest  of  her  later  statesmen ;  and  it  was 
by  means  of  her  alliance  with  Macedonia,  and  after- 
wards with  Rome,  that  she  preserved  her  station 
during  the  remaining  ages  of  independent  Greece. 
At  no  period  was  Athens  more  happy  and  secure 
than  when  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  supported  by  a 
Macedonian  garrison,  administered  its  affaire  \  So 
flourishing  was  the  revenue,  that,  among  many  other 
works  undertaken  at  this  time,  a  dodecastyle  portico 
was  added  to  the  mystic  temple  at  Eleusis,  by  the 
celebrated  Philo:  and  the  same  architect  was  em- 

1  Strata,  p.  398.  The  power  of  Demetrius,  which  lasted 
twelve  years,  ended  in  807  b.  c. 
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ployed  to  build  an  arsenal  in  Peirseeus,  which 
was  considered  one  of  the  most  wonderful  of  the 
Athenian  edifices.  Twice  only  after  this  period  did 
Athens  suffer  any  material  injury  from  hostile 
attacks.  Having  joined  the  Romans,  assisted  by 
the  naval  forces  of  Attalus,  and  the  Rhodians, 
against  Philip,  the  Macedonians  invested  Athens 
before  the  Romans  could  come  to  her  assistance, 
demolished  the  groves  of  the  suburban  Gymnasia, 
and  destroyed  every  building  in  the  plain  of  Athens  *. 
In  the  latter  instance,  by  too  readily  espousing  the 
cause  of  Mithradates,  when  he  carried  the  war  into 
Greece,  and  thus  abandoning  the  alliance  of  Rome, 
she  forgot  the  prudent  policy  which  had  been  her 
protection  for  more  than  a  century,  and  exposed 
herself  to  the  vengeance  of  the  most  cruel  of  Roman 
conquerors 3. 

The  military  importance  of  Athens  expired  at 
once  with  the  destruction  of  the  Peiraic  fortifica- 
tions by  Sylla.  Accumulation  of  capital,  the  attach- 
ment of  commerce  to  an  accustomed  route,  and 
commercial  security,  which  increased  as  the  Roman 
power  became  established  by  land  and  sea,  may 
have  still  maintained  a  considerable  degree  of  opu- 
lence in  Athens;  but  her  gradual  downfall  as  a 
maritime  state  was  inevitable;  and,  in  less  than 
a  century  after  the  siege  by  Sylla,  the  Athenian 
navy  was  almost  extinct,  little  remained  either  of 
the  Peiraic  or  Long  Walls,  and  of  the  lower 
city  no  more  than  a  small  part  of  the  maritime 
quarters s. 

1  b.  c.  200.     Liv.  31,  24—26.  a  b.  c.  86. 

3  Strabo,  p.  39<i.     Lucan,  Pharsal.  3,  181. 
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But  the  respect  which  the  arms  or  political  influ- 
ence of  A  then 8  could  no  longer  command,  was  still 
paid  to  the  recollection  of  her  former  glory ;  to  her 
having  been,  from  the  sera  of  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
the  great  depository  of  the  science  and  literature  of 
Greece ;  and  to  her  still  continuing  to  be  the  school 
in  which  were  found  the  most  skilful  artists,  and 
the  best  productions  in  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting. 

Of  the  surrounding  nations,  there  was  not  any  in 
which  this  feeling  had  a  stronger  effect  than  among 
the  Romans,  who,  from  the  period  of  the  conquest 
of  Corinth  and  Carthage1,  had  applied  themselves 
with  a  rapidly  increasing  ardour  to  Grecian  arts  and 
literature,  and  who,  from  that  time,  treated  Athens 
with  a  filial  respect  and  indulgence,  which  was  in  a 
certain  degree  shown  to  her  even  by  Sylla  himself1. 
Although  Julius  Caesar  had  to  pardon  the  Athenians 
for  their  adherence  to  the  adverse  party  of  Pompey, 
Antony  for  their  having  espoused  the  cause  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius 8,  and  Augustus  for  the  favours  which 
they  bestowed  upon  Antony,  Athens  received  dis- 
tinguished benefits  from  all  these  mighty  Romans. 
Julius  Caesar  bestowed  some  donations  upon  the 
city,  which  contributed  to  the  erection  of  one  of  the 

1  Corinth  and  Carthage  were  taken  and  destroyed  in  the  same 
year,  b.  c.  146.  102  years  afterwards,  or  b.  c.  44,  they  were 
both  restored  and  colonized  by  Julius  Caesar.  Dion  Cass.  43, 
50.  Appian.  de  R.  Punic,  ad  fin.     Pausan.  Corinth.  1,  2. 

3  Strabo,  p.  398.  Appian.  de  B.  Mithrid.  38—39.  Plutarch. 
Syll.  12—14. 

*  The  Athenians  had  erected  the  statues  of  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
by  the  side  of  those  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  in  the  Cera- 
xneicus.     Dion  Cass.  47,  20. 
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still  existing  buildings.  Antony  made  Athens  his 
favourite  place  of  residence,  during  his  frequent 
expeditions  into  the  east ;  flattered  the  Athenians, 
by  assuming  their  manners  and  mode  of  life ;  and 
bestowed  upon  them  the  islands  of  i£gina,  Cea, 
Icus,  Sciathus,  and  Peparethus  \  Augustus  indeed 
showed  some  degree  of  resentment  towards  the 
Athenians  for  their  attachment  to  his  rival,  and 
deprived  them  of  one  of  the  islands  (^Egina),  which 
they  had  received  from  Antony,  as  well  as  of 
Eretria  in  Euboea ' ;  but  his  clemency  and  favourable 
inclinations  towards  them  are  sufficiently  indicated, 
by  his  leaving  them  in  possession  of  all  the  other 
gifts  of  Antony ;  by  the  pecuniary  donations  which, 
added  to  those  given  by  Caesar,  enabled  the  Athe- 
nians to  erect  the  Propylaeum  of  the  new  Agora 8 ; 
and  even  by  an  edict  forbidding  their  sale  of  the 
right  of  citizenship  \  by  which  he  showed  a  respect 
for  their  ancient  name,  greater  than  they  entertained 
themselves. 

We  are  informed  that,  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  Augustus  was  called  upon  to  quell  a  revolt 
of  the  Athenians :  but  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
mere  local  tumult,  which  was  suppressed  as  soon  as 
it  broke  out  *,  and  has  not  even  been  noticed  by  the 
principal  historians  of  the  life  of  Augustus.  We  can 
hardly  doubt,  from  the  testimony  of  Strabo,  that, 

1  Appian.  de  B.  Civ.  5,  7. 

2  Dion  Cass.  54,  7. 

'  Stuart,  Ant.  of  Athens,  i.  1.    Boeckh,C.  Inscr.  Gr.  No.  477. 

4  Dion  Cass,  ibid. 

5  'AOrjvaioi  crraaid£uv  dp£dptyoi  KokaodivriQ  kiravaavTo*  Syn- 
cel.  Chron.  p.  318,  Paris.  Euseb.  Chron.  01.  198.  Oros.  0, 
22. 
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from  the  time  of  Sylla,  Athens  continued  to  enjoy 
its  own  laws,  and  the  respect  of  the  Romans ;  or 
that  Augustus,  in  whose  time  Strabo  lived,  generally 
treated  the  Athenians  with  lenity  and  favour '.  Be- 
fore he  attained  to  the  empire  he  had  been  initiated 
into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries 2 ;  and  a  small  temple 
was  erected  to  him  in  the  Acropolis,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  a  custom  always  required  by  him,  his  name 
was  subjoined  to  that  of  the  goddess  of  Rome s. 

Germanicus  testified  his  respect  to  the  Athenians, 
by  entering  the  city  without  the  insignia  of  his  rank, 
and  preceded  by  a  single  lictor  \ 

Vespasian  and  Domitian,  who  expelled  the  philoso- 
phers from  Rome 5,  could  not  have  been  well  disposed 
to  the  Athenian  schools  which  produced  them ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  Athens  received  any 
ill  treatment  from  these  two  emperors,  or  that  any 
change  was  made  by  Vespasian  in  the  privileges  of 
the  Athenians,  when  he  made  Greece  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, beyond  that  of  confirming  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  proconsul  over  the  city 6,  than  which  nothing 
could  be  more  conducive  to  its  advantage ;  for  it  is 
probably  to  a  similar  control  over  the  democracy 
of  Athens,  that  we  may  ascribe  its  general  tran- 

1  2*vXAac rg  iroAct  trvyyvw/jLrjy  tyetfie  kcu  piypl  vvv 

kv  iktvdtpiq.  re  larl  kcu  ri/ijj  icapa  ro«c  'Pwfiaioic,     Strabo,  p. 
398. 

2  Sueton.  Octav.  93. 

1  Boeckh,  C.  Inscr.  Gr.  No.  478. 
4  Tacit.  Annal.  2,  53. 

*  Dion  Cass.  66,  13.    67,    13.     Sueton.  Domit.  10.     Tacit. 
Agric  2.     Aul.  Gel.  15,  11. 

*  Sueton.  Vespas.  8.     Eutrop.  7,  19.     Oros.  7,  9.     Pausan. 
Achaic.  17,  2. 
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quillity  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Macedonian 
and  Roman  power  in  Greece. 

From  the  accession  of  Nerva,  Athens  for  near  a 
century  and  a  half  enjoyed  in  general,  not  only  the 
protection,  but  the  peculiar  favour  of  a  succession  of 
Roman  emperors. 

Hadrian  and  Septiiaius  Severus  visited  Athens, 
while  they  were  yet  in  a  private  station.  They 
were  both  initiated  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  as 
well  as  Marcus  Aurelius,  at  the  time  of  his  visit 
to  Athens,  after  the  Marcomannic  war  l.  Hadrian 
was  Archon  Eponymus ',  and  twice  passed  the  winter 
at  Athens  '• 

No  city  ever  enjoyed  such  a  course  of  prosperity 
after  the  loss  of  its  political  importance.  Even  the 
respect  which  has  been  paid  to  the  ancient  name  of 
Rome,  can  scarcely  be  compared  to  that  enjoyed  by 
Athens  during  five  centuries,  among  all  the  nations 
into  which  Grecian  civilization  had  penetrated.  We 
cannot  have  a  stronger  proof  of  this  fact  than  that 
the  most  remarkable  buildings  erected  in  Athens 
after  the  decline  of  her  naval  power,  were  executed 
at  the  expense  of  foreign  potentates. 

The  first  example  of  this  generosity  occurred 
when  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  constructed  an  ex- 
tensive gymnasium  near  the  temple  of  Theseus4. 
Sixty  years  afterwards,  when  the   Athenians  were 

1  Dion  Cass.  69,  11.  Spartian.  Hadrian.  13.  Philostr.  So- 
phist. 2,  10.     Lamprid.  Sever.  3.     Capitolin.  Marc.  27. 

*  Cos8.  Trajan.  6,  C.  Sext.  Africano.  (a.  d.  112.)  Pblegon. 
Trail.  25.     Spartian.  Hadrian.  19. 

'  Euseb.  Chron.  01.  225,  227.    Cassiodor.  Chron.  in  Hadr. 

4  260  b.  c. 
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in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  the  Rhodians,  and  the 
first  Attalus  of  Pergamus  \  this  monarch  visited 
Athens,  and  presented  some  dedications  in  the 
Acropolis *.  In  gratitude  to  these  two  benefactors, 
the  names  of  the  two  new  <pv\a\  or  tribes  of  Athe- 
nian citizens,  which  had  been  established  on  the 
liberation  of  Athens  from  Cassander  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  and  had  then  been  named  Demetrias  and 
Antigonis  in  honor  of  Demetrius  and  his  father,  were 
changed  to  those  of  Attalis  and  Ptolemais 9. 

Not  many  years  afterwards,  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
undertook  a  work  which  the  Athenians,  in  the 
height  of  their  power,  had  been  unable  to  accom- 
plish; and  which,  when  completed,  exceeded  in 
magnitude  and  costliness  all  their  other  buildings. 
This  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  which 
Antiochus  began  to  erect  upon  the  foundations  laid 
by  Peisistratus  360  years  before.  After  a  long  inter- 
ruption at  the  death  of  Antiochus,  the  work  was 
resumed  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  kings  and  states 
in  alliance  with  Augustus,  and  was  finally  completed 
by  the  emperor  Hadrian. 

1  Polyb.  16,  25.     Liv.  31,  15. 

*  Pausan.  Attic.  25,  2.  These  were  four  statuary  compositions, 
placed  upon  the  southern  wall  of  the  Acropolis  towards  its 
eastern  end.  The  subjects  of  three  were  complimentary  to  the 
ancient  glory  of  the  Athenians.  The  fourth  recorded  the  action 
from  which  Attalus  himself  derived  his  greatest  fame,  namely,  the 
defeat  of  the  Gauls  in  Mysia,  by  which  they  were  driven  into 
the  part  of  Phrygia,  which  they  ever  afterwards  occupied,  under 
the  name  of  Oalatia.  Pliny  has  recorded  the  names  of  four  artists 
who  exercised  their  talents  in  representing  these  battles.  Plin. 
H.  N.  84,  19.     Liv.  38,  16.     Pausan.  Attic.  8,  2. 

*  Pausan.  Attic.  5,  8. 
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Very  soon  after  the  capture  of  Athens  by  Sylla, 
Ariobarzanes  the  second,  king  of  Cappadocia,  re- 
paired the  Odeium  of  Pericles,  which  had  suffered  a 
partial  destruction  in  the  siege.  But  Hadrian  was 
the  greatest  of  all  the  regal  benefactors  of  Athens. 
He  not  only  completed  the  Olympium,  which  for  so 
many  years  had  been  the  despair  of  the  Athenians, 
but  erected  buildings  of  various  kinds  adapted  to  a 
place  which  he  wished  to  render  at  once  the  centre 
of  religion,  of  philosophy,  and  of  polite  education, 
namely,  two  temples,  a  stoa  with  magnificent 
apartments  opening  into  it,  a  library,  and  a  gymna- 
sium !.  He  moreover  bestowed  upon  the  Athenians 
large  sums  of  money,  a  yearly  allowance  of  corn,  and 
the  whole  island  of  Cephallenia s. 

During  the  ages  of  which  we  are  now  treating, 
several  opulent  individuals  also,  both  Attic  and 
foreign,  emulating  the  Athenian  citizens  of  anti- 
quity, to  whom  the  city  had  been  indebted  for  many 
of  its  minor  buildings,  made  it  their  glory  to  adorn 
Athens  with  edifices,  erected  at  their  private  ex- 
pense. Andronicus  of  Cyrrhus  built  the  Horolo- 
gium  in  the  Agora  which  still  remains;  Agrippa 
constructed  a  theatre ;  and  Herodes,  son  of  Atticus, 
rivalled  even  the  imperial  benefactors  of  Athens, 
by  covering  the  Stadium  with  seats  of  Pentelic 
marble,  and  by  erecting  a  theatre,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  seen  on  the  south-western  side  of 
the  Acropolis. 

Rich  in  the  accumulated  magnificence  of  eight  or 
ten  centuries,  Athens  was  never  more  splendid  than 

1  Pausan.  Attic   18,  9.  '  Dion  Cass.  69,  19. 
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in  the  time  of  the  Antonines.  The  maritime  town 
indeed,  once  as  large  as  Athens  itself,  and  where 
commerce  was  so  flourishing,  that  every  known 
commodity  might  be  found  there  \  was  reduced  to 
two  or  three  detached  villages  round  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  and  the  ports  *.  But  the  Asty  and  Acropolis 
were  uninjured.  The  ancient  monuments  of  the 
Pericleian  age  were  still  in  such  unimpaired  pre- 
servation as  to  rival  the  recent  structures  even 
in  this  respect.  The  works  of  Callicrates,  Ictinus, 
Mnesicles,  and  Phidias,  which  had  now  been  ex- 
posed to  the  seasons  of  600  years,  still  possessed  all 
their  original  freshness ;  and  it  was  justly  regarded 
as  wonderful  that  buildings,  remarkable  for  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  they  had  been  constructed,  should 
nevertheless  have  been  executed  with  such  perfec- 
tion, as  seemed  to  have  endued  them  with  a  per- 
petual youth 3. 

Not  many  years  after  Plutarch  had  thus  described 
the  buildings  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  Greece  was 
visited  by  the  traveller  to  whose  writings  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
topography  of  this  country,  and  still  more  for  that  of 
the  treasures,  which  it  still  preserved  in  the  various 
productions  of  the  arts  of  design.  Without  his  assist- 
ance we  should  even  be  ignorant  of  the  names  of  many 
ruined  cities  still  existing  in  the  present  time.  We  may 

Mf  a  irapa  r£p  aXXw?  tv  irap'  cftaarwv  \qXitc6v  um  Xafitlv,  ravQy 
&trayra  irap'  avrrjc  pqiiov  elvai  iropicracrdcuu  Isocrat.  Paneg. 
p.  49,  Steph.  The  Sophist  Sopatrus  designates  it  as  to  tsoivbv 
'EAAa3o£  kfjucopiov. 

*  Strabo,  p.  395.  '  Plutarch.  Pericl.  13. 
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infer  from  the  occasional  remarks  of  Pausanias,  that  he 
wrote  his  two  first  books  containing  the  description 
of  Attica,  Corinthia,  and  Argolis,  in  the  reign  of 
Hadrian  *•  In  one  place  he  states  that  the  theatre 
of  Herodes  at  Athens  was  not  begun  when  he  wrote 
his  Attica,  and  that  it  was  finished  when  he  wrote 
his  seventh  book  or  Achaica.  From  another  passage 
we  learn  that  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  he  was  still  employed  on  his  Prior  Eliacs,  which 
is  the  fifth  of  his  ten  books 2.  It  is  manifest,  there- 
fore, that  the  travels  of  Pausanias  in  Greece,  and 
their  description,  furnished  employment  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  life.  That  his  knowledge  could 
fot  have  been  derived  from  a  transient  view  of 
Greece,  is  evident  from  the  minuteness  of  his 
remarks  on  the  topography,  antiquities,  local  history, 
and  traditions  of  every  part  of  the  country. 

1  Attic.  5,  5.  Corinth.  27,  7.  In  the  latter  place  Pau- 
sanias describes  several  costly  buildings  erected  in  the  Epidau- 
rian  Hierum  by  Antoninus,  a  senator  ;  this  could  scarcely  have 
been  any  other  than  the  successor  of  Hadrian,  who,  until  the  last 
year  of  the  reign  of  that  emperor,  was  no  more  than  a  senator. 
Again,  in  the  Arcadics,  (9, 4,)  Pausanias  remarks  that  he  had  seen 
statues  and  pictures  of  Antinous,  but  had  never  seen  that  person 
when  living  (jut  avBpwwwv  fxkv  m  abrov  ovra  ohtc  tlhov)>  which 
seems  to  imply  that  they  were  cotemporaries.  Antinous  accom- 
panied Hadrian  into  Egypt  in  the  year  130,  and  died  there  in 
132,  six  years  before  the  death  of  Hadrian  himself.  Pausanias 
could  scarcely  at  that  time  have  been  less  than  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  of  age,  if  he  had  already  visited  Athens  and  Argolis  ; 
nor  is  it  likely  that  he  was  much  older,  as  thirty- six  years  after- 
wards he  had  not  written  the  half  of  his  Periegesis. 

3  Eliac.  prior,  1, 1.  He  remarks  that  217  years  had  then  elapsed 
from  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  Corinth  by  Julius  Caesar. 
See  above,  p.  21,  note  1. 
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The  length  of  time  which  he  employed  in  these 
researches,  may  be  accounted  for  by  repeated  in- 
terruptions, and  by  long  intervals  between  his 
different  visits  to  Greece ! ;  for  he  appears  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Ionia*,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
life  to  have  made  many  distant  journeys  into  foreign 
countries.  He  had  seen  a  part  of  Arabia3;  had 
visited  Egyptian  Thebes4;  and  had  penetrated  to 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  Libya5.  In 
Judaea6  he  had  particularly  examined  Joppa7,  the 

1  Some  proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  bis  change  of  opinion  on 
particular  questions.  Thus  in  the  Attica  he  twice  quotes  the 
Theogonia  as  a  genuine  production  of  Hesiod,  but  towards  the 
end  of  his  work  never  mentions  it  without  expressing  doubts  on 
that  head,  which  were  confirmed  at  the  temple  of  the  Muses  in 
Mount  Helicon.  Pausan.  Attic.  24,  7.  28,  6.  Arcad.  18,  1. 
Bceot.  27,  2.    31,  5.   35,  1. 

*  That  he  was  an  Ionian,  may  be  presumed  from  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Ionian  cities,  and  the  interest  which  he  took  in  them, 
as  shown  by  his  remarks  on  them  in  his  Achaica,  and  from  his 
reference  to  the  Ionic  mode  of  constructing  Agorae,  which  is 
introduced  incidentally  into  his  description  of  Elis.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  gives  reason  to  believe  that  his  native  place  and 
ordinary  residence  were  Magnesia  ad  Sipylum. 

UiXoiroQ  Se  jccu  Tavrakov  n?c  *<*p'  h^v  Ivoucfjotwc  arjfula  ere 
ral  cc  roBe  Xetircrai,  Ta vrdXov  pkv  Xiftyrj  re  a*-'  ahrov  tcaXov/iiyrj 
teat  ovk  a(f>avr)Q  rdipog,  UeXottoq  $«  kv  2urv\p  plv  0p6voQ  kv  KOpvfij 
tov  opovg  ktrrlv  vxep  rife  UXcutttjvtiq  firjrpoc  t6  iepov.  tiiaficlvrt  tie 
"Epfiov  TTorafidv  'A^pocMnjc  AyaX/Jia  kv  TfifjLvy  irevoitffikvov  kx 
fivprivriQ  TidrjXviaQ,     Pausan.  Eliac  pr.  1 3,  4. 

For  although  Magnesia  is  not  here  named,  it  is  identified  by 
the  lake  of  Tantalus,  which  is  found  on  Mount  Sipylus,  and  the 
river  Hermns,  which  flows  in  face  of  that  city. 

3  Bceot.  28,  2.  4  Attic.  42,  2. 

5  Eliac.  prior,  15,  7.     Bceot.  16,  1. 

6  Eliac.  post.  24,  6.     Phocic.  12,  5. 

7  Messen.  35,  6. 
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Jordan,  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  the  Dead  Sea ! ; 
nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  he  visited  also  the 
northern  part  of  Syria,  as  well  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  mentions  the  Orontes  and  Daphne 2,  as  from 
the  particular  notice  which  he  bestowed  on  Antioch 3. 
He  had  travelled  through  many  parts  of  Asia 
Minor 4,  and  had  inspected  the  cities  of  Ionia  and 
of  some  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  with  no  less 
attention  than  those  of  Greece5.  He  had  visited 
Rome  and  other  parts  of  Italy6,  had  travelled 
in  Epirus7,  Macedonia8,  Thrace  and  Thessaly9, 
and  in  the  islands  of  Sicily10,  Sardinia,  and  Cor- 
sica !1. 

In  regard  to  his  writings,  it  appears  that  he  com- 
posed a  work  upon  Syria  ",  which  has  not  reached  us, 
and  that  it  was  chiefly  historical,  his  book  on  Antioch 
having  probably  formed  a  part  of  it18.  In  Greece  he 
seems  to  have  confined  his  minute  researches  to  the 
Peloponnesus  and  the  south-eastern  provinces  of  con- 
tinental  Greece ;    incorporating  in   his  description 

1  Eliac.  prior,  7,  3. 

2  Eliac.  post.  2,  4.     Arcad.  23,  4.  29,  3. 

s  Stephan.  in  SeXcwro/fyXoc.     Tzetz.  Ch.  7,  118. 
4  Achaic.  17,  5.     Boeot.  21,  4.     Phocic.  32. 
4  Messen.  35,  6.     Achaic.  2.  3.  4.  5.     Phocic.  12,  2—4. 
0  Eliac.  prior,  12,   1—4.      Arcad.  46,   2.       Boeot.    21,    1. 
Phocic.  5,  5. 

7  Attic.  13,  2.  17,  5.  a  Eliac.  post.  5,  3.     Boeot.  40,  4. 

9  Attic.  13,  2.     Eliac.  post.  5,  2.     Achaic.  27,  2. 

10  Eliac.  prior,  23,  5.  "  Phocic.  17. 

19  Stephan.    Byz.    in     Tafi^a,    Td(a,     AJpoc,    Mapiapff/a, 

13  See  Appendix  IV.  on  the  various  writers  named  Pausa- 
nias. 
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of  them,  some  of  the  remarks  which  be  made  in  his 
travels  to  the  north  and  west  of  Mount  (Eta.  The 
insertion,  in  his  Achaica,  of  his  observations  upon 
the  cities  of  Ionia,  indicates  at  least  that  such  was 
his  process  in  regard  to  Asiatic  Greece ;  leaving  little 
doubt  upon  the  whole,  that  his  Ilepiny^cc  rijc 
'EXXoSoc  was  his  principal  work,  and  that  it  was 
the  only  one  which  he  completed  and  published,  ex- 
cept that  on  Syria.  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  who 
often  refers  to  these  productions  of  Pausanias, 
notices  no  others.  He  mentions  the  Periegesis  of 
Greece  as  divided  into  ten  books,  bearing  the 
names  still  attached  to  them,  and  that  on  Syria  as 
being  in  not  less  than  six  books. 

It  is  perhaps  fortunate  for  us  that  Strabo  and 
Pausanias  were  men  of  opposite  characters,  and  that 
they  adopted  a  totally  different  plan  in  their  travels 
and  writings.  Strabo  had  adorned  and  strengthened 
a  mind,  naturally  powerful  and  philosophical,  with 
all  the  learning  of  the  age,  together  with  the  expe- 
rience derived  from  extensive  travels1.  Pausanias 
seems  not  to  have  been  equal  to  Strabo  in  the  extent 
of  his  travels,  or  in  his  intellectual  qualities;  and 
he  was  certainly  less  fortunate  in  the  time  in  which 
he  lived.  He  was  infected  with  all  the  super- 
stition and  credulity  of  an  ardent  votary  of  poly- 
theism, but  they  appear  to  have  been  accompanied 
by  a  sincere  love  of  honour  and  justice,  and  of  the 
virtues  which  had  ennobled  ancient  Greece,  not 
unmixed  with  a  melancholy  consciousness  that  the 

1  He  informs  us,  p.  117,  that  he  had  visited  all  the  countries 
from  Armenia  to  Etruria,  and  from  ^Ethiopia  to  the  Euxine. 
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fabric  of  his  devotion  was  rapidly  falling  to  rain. 
Strabo,  although  well  acquainted  with  the  parts  of 
Asia,  surrounding  his  native  city  Amasia,  and  those 
places  where  his  residence  had  been  longest,  bestowed, 
in  general,  no  great  time  or  attention  on  particular 
countries,  trusting  in  great  measure  to  the  informa- 
tion of  other  authors  of  various  times,  whom  he 
often  cites,  and  taking  a  general  view  of  all 
the  geography  known  in  his  time,  which  he  dis- 
cusses more  as  a  philosopher  and  historian,  than  as 
a  geographer.  The  description  of  Greece,  therefore, 
by  Strabo,  although  luminous  and  accurate  in  parti- 
cular instances,  is  extremely  imperfect,  when  com- 
pared with  that  which  Pausanias  has  left  us.  He 
adverts  to  some  of  the  most  celebrated  regions  with 
scarcely  any  other  notice  than  that  of  their  total  ruin 
and  desolation ;  and  he  speaks  of  the  annihilation  of 
cities,  where  Pausanias,  almost  two  centuries  later, 
found  much  to  describe,  and  of  some  of  which  there 
still  exist  considerable  remains.  As  his  account  of  the 
sea-coast  is  generally  more  accurate  and  detailed 
than  that  of  the  inland  districts,  we  are  tempted  to 
believe  that  few  parts  of  the  interior  were  visited  by 
him,  but  that  his  travels  in  Greece  were  principally 
performed  by  sea. 

The  work  of  Pausanias,  on  the  contrary,  bears 
undoubted  marks  of  the  author  having  subjected 
every  part  of  that  country  to  a  minute  personal  ex- 
amination ;  and  no  writer  more  strongly  possesses 
internal  evidence  of  truth  and  fidelity.  His  style 
is  dry  and  inanimate,  his  phraseology  affected l  and 

1  It  is  supposed  that  Pausanias  took  Herodotus  for  his  model ; 
if  so,  he  has  most  unhappily  missed  the  perspicuous  simplicity  of 
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sometimes  ambiguous ;  and  his  language,  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  Strabo,  serves  to  show  how  much 
the  written  Greek  had  declined  in  the  century  and 
a  half  which  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  one 
writer  to  that  of  the  other.  Except  in  some  detached 
passages  of  history,  he  is  very  deficient  in  method ; 
and  often  disappoints  the  reader  by  some  absurd 
question  of  mythology,  in  place  of  those  particulars 
of  history,  topography,  or  art,  which  it  would  have 
been  interesting  to  know.  To  say  that  it  is 
"  worthy  of  being  seen/'  (Oiag  a£iov)  is  the  strongest 
expression  of  admiration  which  he  bestows  upon 
some  of  the  inimitable  performances  of  the  great 
masters  of  Grecian  sculpture ;  and  he  passes  without 
the  slightest  change  of  manner,  from  the  description 
of  some  splendid  colossus  in  ivory  and  gold,  the  work 
of  a  Phidias,  or  a  Praxiteles,  to  that  of  a  group  of 
small  figures  in  clay,  w  of  some  ancient  statue  in 
wood.  But  this  cold  conciseness  furnishes  the  best 
assurance  that  he  has  faithfully  described  Greece  as 
he  found  it ;  and  at  this  distance  of  time,  in  the 
absence  of  all  other  authority  of  the  same  kind, 
one  cannot  but  value  his  work  the  more,  from 
his  having  been  deficient  in  that  ardour  of  genius, 
which  often  makes  travellers  the  dupes  of  their 
own  feelings,  and  leads  them  to  exaggerate  and 
misrepresent.  Together  with  many  historical  cir- 
cumstances, and  a  large  portion  of  the  mythology 


that  author.  The  occasional  Ionisms  of  Pausanias  may  he  attri- 
buted perhaps  to  his  origin ;  though  in  his  time  they  were  rather 
a  reminiscence  than  a  custom. 
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of  Greece,  of  which  we  should  otherwise  have 
been  ignorant,  Pausanias  has  preserved  for  us  much 
important  information,  and  such  as  none  but  a 
diligent  traveller  could  have  obtained,  upon  the 
history  of  those  arts  in  which  the  Greeks  have 
so  peculiarly  excelled  all  other  nations. 

It  is  little  to  say  of  him,  that  in  accuracy  he 
is  superior  to  his  cotemporaries,  Pliny,  Diodorus, 
and  Plutarch,  as  he  had  the  advantage  over  them 
of  having  been  an  autoptes  of  all  he  described. 
By  the  actual  inspection  of  a  great  number  of  monu- 
ments and  records  unvisited  or  unknown  by  the 
learned  of  his  time,  he  has  been  enabled  to  excel 
every  other  author  in  giving  us  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  genius,  study,  and  skill,  which  the  Greeks  applied 
to  the  arts  of  design ;  of  the  extent  to  which  those 
qualities  were  exercised ;  of  that  combination  of 
private  economy,  and  public  magnificence,  which 
adorned  the  smallest  city  with  some  elegant  build- 
ing or  work  of  art ;  as  well  as  of  the  immense 
number  of  those  productions,  which,  in  spite  of  all 
the  calamities  to  which  Greece  had  been  exposed, 
still  rendered  the  country  one  great  museum  as 
late  as  the  latter  end  of  the  second  century  of  our 
sera. 

But  replete  as  the  work  of  Pausanias  is  with 
information  of  this  kind,  it  is  still  too  confined  to 
do  justice  to  the  fertility  of  his  subject.  It  unfor- 
tunately happened  that  the  author's  favourite  pur- 
suits were  those  of  an  antiquary,  mythologist,  or 
devout  polytheist,  rather  than  those  of  an  historian  or 
topographer ;    and  that  his  judgment  in  matters  of 
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art  naturally  partook  of  the  declining  taste  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  His  written  remarks  seem 
also  to  have  been  in  many  instances  modified  by 
prudential  considerations,  arising  from  the  political 
circumstances  of  the  times.  Such  a  zealous  admirer 
of  the  antiquities  and  mythology  of  the  Greeks 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  extremely  shocked  at 
the  prostitution  to  vicious  or  tyrannical  Romans, 
of  the  divine  honours  conferred  upon  the  ancient 
heroes.  "  Evil  (he  remarks  in  the  Arcadica ')  has 
now  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  as  to  overspread  every 
land  and  every  city,  and  men  are  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  gods  during  their  lives  by  the  excess  of  compliment 
and  flattery."  A  mixed  sentiment  of  fear  and  indig- 
nation often  produced  upon  him  the  effect  of  silence 
or  obscurity,  and  induced  him  while  he  kept  his 
attention  steadily  fixed  upon  the  productions  of  the 
best  times  of  Greece,  to  pass  unnoticed  her  nume- 
rous monuments  of  national  degradation. 

But  it  is  chiefly  in  his  description  of  Athens 
that  we  have  to  lament  the  brevity  of  Pausanias. 
Here,  besides  the  confined  nature  of  his  under- 
taking, which  obliged  him  in  every  part  of  the 
country  to  confine  his  narrative  to  the  most  remark- 
able objects2,  he  was  at  once  oppressed  by  the  co- 

1  Pausan.  Arcad.  2,  2. 

*  rac  yap  tltovac  rac  a<pavt<rrepac  ypdtfmv  ovk  ediXut.  Attic. 
23,5. 

'Ox6<ra  Si  a£ta  tya'tvero  eivai  /ioc  Biaq  BtrjyijtTOfiai.  Attic.  35, 4. 

diceKpivt  ii  died  r&y  iroXXiav  c£  a'pxffc  o  XcJyoc  fwi  ra  ic 
avyypa<f>T)v  dvrjKovra.     Attic.  39,  3. 

o$£  iv  rpf  avyypa^jj  fioi  rjjf  'ArSiSi  EirardpOvpa  kyivtro,  fiij  ra 
rdvra   \u    tyeitfc,   aXXa  ra   /uaX«<rra    a&a  fivhwQ   ciriXtJa/ievov 

D2 
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piousness  of  the  subject,  and  by  the  reflection  that  he. 
was  at  the  beginning  of  a  work  which  was  to  compre- 
hend the  whole  of  Greece  *.  When  it  is  considered, 
moreover,  that  there  existed  at  that  time  several  works 
descriptive  of  Athens*,  we  are  no  longer  surprised  at 

air*  avruiv  eipqicivat9  $tj\uhtu>  c*r)  Tpo  tov  Xoyov  tov  iq  27rapr*a- 
rac*  ifiol  yap  t£  dp\fJQ  iiQ£\r\at.y  6  X<5yoc  died  iroWwy  rat  ohx 
d£iwv  d<f>rjyfi<Te(i>Qt  *5v  tKatrrot  trapa  <T<f>t<ri  Xiyovaiv,  dwoxpivai  ra 
a(ioXoywrara«     Lacon.  c.  11,  1. 

ov£e  OTTOfftjJv  k(TTijKaaiv  dvtiptdvrec  ovde  tovtoiq  vaaty  tTrtletfu 
•  •  .  .  uttogolq  it  rj  avrdtQ  ^\£v  *C  Sofay,  rj  roic  6\vhpidaiy  virrip\ty 
afiuvoy  kripwv  iroroiijffOcu,  Totravra  kcu  auroQ  pyri<rd{i<rofjLat. 
Eliac.  post.  1,  1. 

1  In  the  midst  of  his  description  of  the  Acropolis,  he  checks 
himself  by  saying,  Ace  ii  fu  cupiKtadai  tov  Xoyov  irpow,  wdyra 
ofjioluc  lircfcoVra  ra  'EXXrjvtica.     Attic.  26,  5. 

*  The  principal  irepiTjyrjral  who  wrote  on  the  topography  and 
edifices  of  Athens  were  Polemon  and  Heliodorus.  The  former, 
surnamed  SnyXoKoVac,  from  having  been  a  collector  of  inscriptions, 
flourished  about  200  B.C.,  and  among  many  other  works  wrote 
four  books  on  the  dedications  of  the  Acropolis,  a  book  on  the 
pictures  of  the  Propylaea,  and  another  on  the  Sacred  Way 
(Strabo,  p.  396.  Herodicus  ap.  Athen.  6,  6  [26].  A  then,  10,  10 
[48].  10,  12  [59].  11,  6  [43].  11,  11  [72],  13,6  [51].  Harpoc. 
in  Nf/tflac  Xapadpa,  'lepd  'OWc,  Aa/iirac.     Suid.  in  TloXifitay), 

Heliodorus  was  author  of  15  books  on  the  Acropolis,  of 
Uepl  ru>y  pyrifiarwy,  in  not  less  than  three  books,  and  Ilept 
t£v  'Adrjyriffi  rpiirofiwy.  Vit.  X.  Rhet.  in  Hyperid.  Harpoc.  in 
GcrraXoc,  'Ow/rwp,  EIpoTrvXata*  Harpoc,  Suid.  in  Nik?/  'Adi^d. 
Two  other  writers  on  similar  subjects  were  Diodorus  6  Ilepirjyrjnic 
(Plutarch.  Thes.  36.  Themist.  32.  Cimon.  16.  Harpoc.  in 
KoXuvtVac)  and  Menecles  or  Callistratus  (Harpoc.  in  'Ejcaro/x- 
keZovj  KtpapeiKoc.  Harpoc,  Suid.,  Phot,  in  'Eppai,  Schol.  Aris- 
toph.  Av.  395).  Ammonius  of  Lamptra  wrote  a  book  on  altars 
(Schol.  in  Hermogen.  c.  de  Suav.). 

To  these  we  may  add,  as  having  incidentally  illustrated  the 
topography  and  buildings  of  Athens,  many  parts  of  the  'AroV&c 
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the  obscure  conciseness  of  his  topographical  descrip- 
tion of  the  city,  or  at  the  brevity  with  which  he  has 
treated  of  some  of  its  most  interesting  monuments1. 

Strabo  had  felt  equally  oppressed  by  the  magnitude 
of  this  part  of  his  subject :  he  was  still  more  brief  in 
proportion  as  the  plan  of  his  work  was  more  com- 
prehensive, and  was  satisfied  with  naming  only  a  few 
of  the  principal  places  and  buildings  of  Athens. 

The  description  given  by  Pliny  of  the  Grecian 
pictures  and  statues  collected  at  Rome  in  his  time, 
concurs  with  the  work  of  Pausanias,  and  with  the 
general  tenor  of  Grecian  history,  in  leading  us  to 
believe  that  Greece  Proper  suffered  less  in  its  works 
of  art,  from  Roman  spoliation,  than  Sicily  and  Asiatic 
Greece.  The  subjugation  of  the  European  states  was 
gradual,  and  accompanied  by  a  succession  of  wars, 
alliances,  and  negotiations,  during  which  the  Romans 
met  with  resistance  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and 
had  cares  of  more  immediate  exigence  than  the 
collection  of  works  of  art — a  pursuit  which,  even 
among  conquerors  the  most  anxious  for  such  acqui- 
sitions, easily  yields  to  the  promotion  of  political  and 

or  works  of  the  historical  antiquaries,  Hellanicus,  Cleidemus, 
Amelesagoraa,  Phanodemus,  Androtion,  Philochorus,  Demon, 
lstrus,  Andron,  who  were  all  probably  Athenians  or  Metoeci,  and 
scarcely  any  less  ancient  than  the  third  century  b  c.  See  the 
fragments  of  these  authors  collected  by  Linz  and  Siebelis,  and 
for  some  account  of  the  works  of  the  greater  part  of  them 
Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici. 

1  Pausanias  is  particularly  brief  upon  the  subject  of  the  Par- 
thenon; but  besides  the  works  upon  the  Acropolis,  just  men- 
tioned, was  the  treatise  upon  the  construction  of  that  temple  by 
the  architect  Ictinus  himself,  and  Carpion,  mentioned  by  Vitru- 
vius  (praef.  in  1.  7). 
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military  advantages,  or  to  the  levying  of  pecuniary 
contributions. 

The  valuable  spoil  exhibited  by  T.  Quinctius  Fla- 
mininus,  on  his  triumphal  entry  into  Rome,  after  his 
long  and  successful  command  of  the  Roman  armies  in 
Greece,  consisted  chiefly  of  uncoined  gold  and  silver, 
with  a  great  number  of  the  celebrated  gold  coins  of 
Macedonia,  called  Philippi l.  When  a  few  years  after 
the  departure  of  Flamininus,  Q.  Fulvius  Nobilior 
plundered  the  temples  of  the  gods  at  Ambracia,  he 
was  obliged  by  the  Roman  senate  to  restore  the 
statues2.  Impressed  with  veneration  for  a  common 
religion,  and  wishing  to  conciliate  a  half-subdued 
people,  who  commanded  respect  by  their  superior 
civilization,  the  Romans  were  at  first  unwilling  to 
violate  the  temples  where  the  choicest  works  of 
Grecian  art  were  generally  deposited  as  offerings. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  their  victories 
over  the  Carthaginians,  and  their  increasing  influence 
in  Greece  and  Asia,  rendered  some  of  them  less 
scrupulous.  The  conquest  of  Syracuse  by  Marcellus 
was  soon  followed  by  the  triumphs  of  P.  iEmilius 
Paullus,  and  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus,  over  Macedonia, 
and  of  Mummius  for  the  conquest  of  Achaia\     To 

1  Plutarch.  Flamin.  14. 

8  Liv.  38,  44.  From  Pliny,  however,  H.  N.  35,  10  (36), 
and  from  Eumenius  Rhetor  (pro  restaur.  Scholis,  7),  it  appears 
that  the  nine  Muses  of  Ambracia  were  retained  at  Rome  in  a 
temple  of  Hercules. 

*  The  numerous  statues  brought  from  Macedonia  by  uEmilius 
Paullus  are  mentioned  by  Plutarch.  Two  of  them  were  by 
Phidias  (Plin.  H.  N.  34,  8).  Metellus  Macedonicus  carried  to 
Rome  from  Dium  the  equestrian  statues  by  Lysippus  of  the 
Macedonians,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  the  Granicus.  (Arrian.  de 
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these  events,  and  to  the  great  number  of  books, 
statues,  and  pictures,  which  they  introduced  into 
Rome,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  rise  and  the  establishment 
of  that  taste  for  the  arts  and  literature  of  Greece, 
which  soon  essentially  altered  the  Roman  character. 

After  the  entire  conquest  of  Asia,  this  taste  quickly 
degenerated  into  luxury,  and  was  often  gratified  at 
the  expense  of  the  Grecian  cities.  It  sufficiently 
appears  from  the  orations  of  Cicero  against  Verres, 
that  provincial  governors,  by  violence,  solicitation,  or 
more  frequently  by  forced  purchase,  deprived  the 
public  edifices  of  the  Greeks  of  many  pictures  and 
statues ;  but  it  is  not  less  evident  from  the  expres- 
sions of  the  orator,  that  such  practices  were  held  in 
the  greatest  disrepute  among  the  Romans  in  general, 
and  that  the  Greeks  indulged  in  a  manifestation  of 
resentment  at  such  spoliations,  which  equally  prove 
that  they  were  not  very  common. 

Pausanias,  in  mentioning  a  single  example  by  Sylla1, 
expressly  remarks,  that  such  things  were  contrary  to 
the  usual  conduct  of  the  Romans  (ijdouc  aWorpia  rov 
'Pupacwv,)  and  he  adds,  that  it  was  for  this  sacrilege 
of  Sylla,  and  for  his  treatment  of  the  cities  of  Thebes, 
Athens,  and  Orchomenus,  that  the  gods  afflicted  him 
with  the  disgusting  disease  of  which  he  died. 

During^  the  ages  which  elapsed  between  the  first 

Exp.  Alex.  1,  16.  Veil.  Paterc.  1,11.  Plin.  H.  N.  34,  8  (19). 
Mmnmius  and  Lucullus  filled  Rome  with  brazen  statues,  brought 
by  the  former  from  Achaia,  and  by  the  latter  from  Asia  (Plin. 
ibid.).  Polybius,  though  an  admirer  of  the  Romans,  blames  them 
for  filling  their  city  with  the  pictures  and  statues  of  the  countries 
which  they  had  conquered. 

1  He  carried  off  an  ivory  statue  of  Minerva  from  her  temple  at 
Alalcomenae.     Boeot.  33, 4. 
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entrance  of  the  Romans  into  Greece,  and  the  com- 
plete establishment  of  their  power  over  that  country, 
Attica  appears  to  have  suffered  less  than  any  of  the 
countries  which  the  arts  of  Greece  had  adorned. 
Once  only  in  the  course  of  this  time  was  the  city 
exposed  to  the  pillage  of  a  victorious  army.  After 
the  assault  by  Sylla,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  his 
soldiers,  who  even  carried  away  the  votive  shields 
from  the  Stoa  Eleutherius,  left  in  the  Cerameicus,  or 
adjacent  parts  of  the  city,  many  valuable  works  of 
art  of  easy  transportation.  But  Sylla  himself  abstained 
from  this  kind  of  plunder;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  he  never  exercised  his  privileges  of  a  con- 
queror by  the  removal  of  any  of  the  more  celebrated 
Athenian  works  of  art1.  The  description  by  Pau- 
sanias  of  the  state  of  Athens,  250  years  afterwards, 
compared  with  the  enumeration,  given  by  Pliny,  of 
the  Grecian  statues  at  Rome,  furnish  a  strong  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  this  opinion ;  nor  do  we  find 
in  the  account  which  Plutarch  has  left  us  of  the 
triumph  of  Sylla,  any  of  that  display  of  Grecian 
statuary  works,  and  other  similar  plunder,  which 
distinguished  the  triumphal  entries  of  ./Emilius 
Paullus,  Metellus  Macedonicus,  Mummius,  Lucullus, 
and  Pompey.  It  is  true  that  Sylla  removed  to  Rome 
some  columns  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Olympius,  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  them 
to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus 2 ;  and  he  seized 

1  For  the  conduct  of  Sylla  at  Athens,  see  Strabo,  p.  398. 
Appian.  de  B.  Mithrid.  38 — 39.  Plutarch.  Syll.  12—14.  Pau- 
san.  Attic.  20,  3.     Phocic.  21,  3. 

'  Columnis  demum  utebantur  in  templis,  non  lautitiae  causa 
(uondum  enim   ista  intelligebantur),   sed  quia  firmiores  aliter 
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upon  the  library  of  Apellicon  of  Teus,  which  had 
been  first  collected  by  Aristotle,  and  augmented  by 
Theophrastus1.  But  money  for  the  support  of  his 
army  was  his  great  object.  He  pillaged  the  sacred 
treasuries  of  Delphi,  Olympia,  and  Epidaurus  *  ;  and 
when  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  capitulated,  he  took 
forty  pounds  of  gold,  and  six  hundred  of  silver,  from 
the  Opisthodomus  \ 

The  good  fortune  of  Athens,  during  the  Roman 
wars  in  Greece,  was  partly  the  effect  of  her  early 
alliance  with  Rome,  and  arose  in  part  from  the  vene- 
ration in  which  she  was  held  as  the  mother  of  learn- 
ing and  the  arts.  This  respect  increased  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Romans  in  Grecian  civilization ; 
and  it  was  fostered  by  the  opinion,  which  soon  pre- 
vailed among  the  opulent  at  Rome,  that  their  edu- 
cation was  incomplete  without  the  study  of  Greek 
literature,  and  a  residence  at  Athens.  In  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  these  sentiments,  all  the  surround- 
ing provinces  of  Greece,  full  of  places  illustrious  by 
their  sanctity  and  ancient  celebrity,  would  naturally 
in  some  degree  participate. 

statui  non  poterant.  Sic  est  inchoatum  Athenis  templum  Jovis 
Olympii,  ex  quo  Sylla  Capitolinis  sedibus  advexerat  columnas. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  36,  6  (5).  Such  columns  could  hardly  have  been 
of  so  late  a  date  as  those  of  the  temple  undertaken  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes ;  Sylla,  therefore,  seems  to  have  carried  off  the  old 
columns  of  the  building  begun  by  Peisistratus. 

1  Plutarch.  Syll.  26.     Strabo,  p.  609. 

9  Appian.  Mithridat.  51.       Pausan.  Bceot.  7,  4. 

*  Appian*  Mithr.  39.  The  gold  of  the  statue  of  Minerva  in 
the  Parthenon  had  been  carried  off  210  years  before,  by  Lachares  ; 
yet  Pansanias  describes  the  statue  as  still  made  of  ivory  and  gold 
in  his  time. 
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The  opportunities  of  collecting  plunder  of  every 
kind,  which  occurred  to  the  Romans  in  authority  in 
the  conquered  countries,  ceased  in  great  measure  with 
the  establishment  under  Augustus,  of  a  new  system 
of  government  throughout  the  Roman  world.  From 
this  time  no  extensive  spoliation  of  Grecian  works  of 
art  could  be  undertaken  but  by  the  emperors  them- 
selves ;  and  such  was  still  the  influence  of  a  com- 
mon religion,  that  to  remove  sacred  offerings  from 
temples,  could  only  be  inflicted  as  a  punish- 
ment upon  an  offending  city,  or  undertaken  by 
those  emperors  who  were  totally  indifferent  to  public 
opinion. 

Augustus  removed  some  dedications  from  the 
temple  of  Minerva  Alea,  at  Tegea,  because  Tegea 
had  led  the  whole  confederacy  of  Arcadia,  ex- 
cept Mantineia,  to  take  part  against  him  in  his 
war  with  Antony 1.  Pausanias  justifies  this  action  by 
the  right  of  conquest;  but  as  he  mentions  several 
occasions  upon  which  statues  had  been  removed  from 
Grecian  temples  by  conquerors,  beginning  from  the 
war  of  Troy,  without  alluding  to  another  instance  in 
which  the  Romans  had  exercised  a  similar  privilege, 
he  furnishes  a  strong  argument  that  such  examples 
were  not  very  frequent. 

The  celebrated  Cupid  in  bronze  by  Lysippus, 
which  was  removed  from  Thespiae  to  Rome  by  Cali- 

1  Pausan.  A  read.  46,  2.  The  objects  which  Augustus  re- 
moved from  Tegea  to  Rome  were  more  curious  than  beautiful ; 
namely,  an  ivory  statue  of  early  date  by  Endceus,  and  the 
teeth  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  The  former  was  placed  in 
the  entrance  of  the  forum  of  Augustus,  and  one  of  the  tusks 
was  seen  by  Pausanias  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus  in  the  gardens 
of  Caesar. 
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gula,  was  restored  to  its  temple  by  Claudius ' ;  and 
we  find  that,  even  under  the  tyrant  Nero,  Bareas 
Soranus,  his  proconsul  in  Asia,  sensible  how  deeply 
the  injury  would  be  felt  by  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing cities  of  his  government,  ventured  to  oppose 
Acratus  in  collecting  works  of  art  for  the  emperor, 
and  prevented  him  from  removing  some  sacred 
offerings  from  Pergamus*. 

The  only  Roman  emperors  who  are  recorded  as 
having  despoiled  Greece  of  its  productions  of  art  are 
Caligula  and  Nero. 

Caligula  deprived  Greece  of  some  renowned 
works  in  painting  and  sculpture,  and  ordered  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  statues  to  be  brought  to  Rome, 
in  order  by  changing  the  heads  to  convert  them  into 
statues  of  himself.  But  as  these  excesses  were  not 
begun  until  the  middle  of  bis  short  reign,  and  both 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  that  time  lent  themselves 
unwillingly  to  such  sacrilege,  his  spoliations  were 
never  carried  into  execution  to  the  extent  which  he 
designed.  The  celebrated  chryselephantine  statue 
of  Jupiter  at  Olympia  by  Phidias,  for  the  removal  of 
which  he  gave  orders,  still  remained  in  its  place  135 
years  afterwards s. 

1  Pausan.  Boeot.  27,  3. 

2  Tacit  Ann.  16,  23. 

*  Pausan.  Eliac.  pr.  11, 1.  Chandler,  in  supposing  (Travels  in 
Greece,  15),  that  a  Jupiter  Olympius  was  removed  at  this  time 
from  Athens  to  Rome,  seems  to  have  mistaken  the  words  of 
Suetonius,  (Calig.  22.)  which  are  as  follows  :  "  datoque  negotio, 
ut  simulacra  numinum,  religione  et  arte  praeclara,  inter  qua? 
Olympii  Jovis,  apportarentur  h  Grsecia,  quihus,  capite  dempto, 
suum  imponeret."  Here  is  no  mention  of  Athens  ;  it  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  Suetonius  meant  the  same  Jupiter  which  Dion 
Cassius(59,  28)  and  Joseph  us  (Ant.  Jud.  19,  1)  expressly  state  in 
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It  was  by  Nero  that  the  cities  of  Greece  and 
Asia  were  most  cruelly  plundered  of  their  works 
of  art.  According  to  Dion  Chrysostom,  who  wrote 
about  fifty  years  afterwards,  Nero  spared  no 
place  except  Rhodes;  but  notwithstanding  this 
strong  testimony,  the  words  of  which  would  even  lead 
us  to  believe  that  Athens  had  suffered  more  than 
any  other  city  upon  this  occasion *,  we  learn  from 
Pliny,  that  there  still  remained  after  Nero's  spoli- 
ation, 3000  statues  at  Athens,  and  as  many  at  Olym- 
pia  and  Delphi 2 ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  among 
the  Greek  statues  at  Rome,  enumerated  by  the  same 
author 8,  and  the  great  part  of  which,  as  he  tells  us, 
were  transported  thither  by  Nero,  few  are  stated  to 

reference  to  the  same  actions  of  Caligula,  to  have  been  that  of 
Olympia,  and  concerning  which,  it  is  clear  from  all  these  authors, 
that  the  orders  of  Caligula  were  never  executed.  Memmius 
Regulus,  whom  he  charged  with  the  commission  to  remove  it, 
excused  his  delay  by  stating,  among  other  prodigies,  that  the  god 
uttered  a  loud  laugh  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  move  him. 
Sueton.  Calig.  57. 

1  Hipw  roiavrrfv  ewidvfiiav  teat  enrovtirjv  ice  pi  rovro  «xwvi  ^<^T£ 
prfe  T(Sv  e£  'OXvfirriaQ  avotr^iaBai,  firj^e  rutv  U  AcA^wk,  tairoi 
vavTU>v  fiaXiara  Ti^traq  ravra  to.  Upd*  in  Se  rove  frXtltrrovc  rGtv  €K 
rfjc  'AicpoirdXewc  'AOfivtfiiv  pmvtytcuv.  Dion  Chrys.  Orat.  Rhod. 
p.  355  Morell.  According  to  Pausanias,  Delphi  was  the  place 
that  chiefly  suffered,  Nero  having  taken  from  thence  no  less  than 
500  brazen  statues  (Phocic.  7,  1 ),  but  from  Olympia,  where  he 
left  some  garlands,  as  a  dedication  of  his  own,  not  above  three  or 
four  statues  (Eliac.  prior,  25,  5.  26,  3) ;  from  Thespiae  he  removed 
once  more  the  Cupid  of  Lysippus,  which  was  finally  destroyed 
at  Rome  by  fire  (Pausan.  Boeot.  27,  3).  The  Cupid  in  marble 
by  Praxiteles  had  been  carried  to  Rome  before  the  time  of  Strabo, 
and  in  that  of  Pliny  was  in  the  schools  of  Octavia.  Strabo, 
p. 410.     Plin.  H.N.  36,5  (4).     Pausan.  Boeot.  27,  3. 

1  H.  N.  34,  7.  »  H.  N.  34,  8. 
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have  been  brought  from  Greece  Proper,  and  not  one 
from  Athens.  We  perceive  from  Pausanias  that, 
long  after  the  time  of  Nero,  the  Acropolis  still  pre- 
served its  most  celebrated  dedications.  There  is  some 
reason  to  think,  therefore,  that  the  most  eminent  cities 
of  Greece  did  not  suffer  greatly  even  in  the  reign  of 
this  emperor;  that  the  name  of  Athens  still  com- 
manded respect,  sufficient  to  divert  the  collectors 
into  places  more  distant  and  obscure ;  and  that  Se- 
cundus  Carinas,  the  agent  for  Nero's  collections  in 
Greece,  was  less  nctive  or  successful  in  that  province 
than  Acratus  in  Asia '.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
religious  veneration,  and  the  general  respect  of  the 
Romans  for  Athens,  which  had  so  long  protected  it, 
operated  in  some  measure  upon  the  superstitious 
mind  of  Nero  himself;  for  we  are  told  that,  when 
so  near  as  Corinth,  he  was  afraid  to  visit  Athens, 
because  it  was  the  abode  of  the  Furies 2,  whose  venge- 
ance he  feared  for  the  same  crime  for  which  they 
had  tormented  Orestes.  The  strong  terms  in  which 
Dion  Chrysostom  alludes  to  the  robberies  of  Acratus 
in  Asia 3,  and  the  favours  conferred  upon  Greece  by 
Nero,  which  Plutarch  and  Pausanias  are  far  from 
denying  \  are  further  reasons  for  thinking  that  Asia 

1  Per  Asiam  atque  Achaiam,  non  dona  tantum  sed  simulacra 
iraminum  abripiebantur,  missis  in  eas  provincias,  Acrato  et  Se- 
cundo  Carinate ;  ille  libertus  cuicunque  flagitio  promptus,  hie 
Graeca  doctrma  ore  tenus  exercitus,  animum  bonis  artibus  non 
induerat.     Tacit.  Ann.  15,  45. 

'  Dion  Cass.  63.  14. 

*  "lore  yap* Atparov  tKiivov,  oq  rrjv  oixovfiivriv  ayiSov  aira/rav 
T€pu\dhv  rovrov  \a.piv  Kai  jii/dc  KUfirjv  icapelc  fiff^t/Aiav.  Dion 
Chrysost,  nbi  sup. 

4  Plutarch.  Flamin.  12.     Pausan.  Achaic.  17,  2. 
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suffered  more  than  Greece  from  that  monster's  pas- 
sion for  collecting  statues. 

But,  however  numerous  the  statues  taken  from 
Greece  by  Nero,  by  Caligula,  or  by  some  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who  enjoyed  uncontrolled  power  in  Greece  in 
the  time  of  the  republic,  may  have  been,  we  have  still 
the  undoubted  testimony  of  Pausanias  that  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  most  perfect  monuments  of  Gre- 
cian skill  and  genius  remained  untouched  in  the 
time  of  the  Antonines,  and  that  the  sanctity  of  Del- 
phi, Olympia,  Epidaurus,  Helicon,  and  of  many  other 
temples  both  in  the  cities  and  sacred  groves,  still 
afforded  protection  to  numerous  works  of  Onatas, 
Calamis,  Alcamenes,  Phidias,  Myron,  Polycleitus, 
Praxiteles,  Lysippus,  and  other  eminent  artificers 
of  ancient  sculpture. 

It  was  somewhat  different  with  regard  to  paintings. 
Some  of  the  works  of  Micon,  Polygnotus,  Apelles, 
Nicias,  and  other  great  masters,  still  remained  in 
Greece  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  but  for  the  most 
part  they  were  mural  pictures  on  public  buildings. 
The  art  of  painting,  which  speaks  more  promptly 
and  intelligibly  to  the  vulgar  sense  than  sculpture, 
has  in  every  age  and  country  excited  more  extensive 
admiration;  for  which  reason  and  because  tabular 
paintings  are  generally  more  moveable  than  statues, 
it  became  customary  to  collect  paintings  among 
the  Romans,  even  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  as 
well  as  among  some  of  the  Greek  princes  of  the  same 
ages '. 

1  Lucullus  returning  from    the  Mithradatic   war,   paid   two 
talents  at  Athens  for  a  <TTt<pavi()ir\6KOQ,  or  woman  wearing  a  gar- 
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Not  long  after  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  a  cause 
of  destruction  began  to  operate,  which,  although  slow 
in  its  progress,  has  been  more  surely  fatal  to  the  fine 
works  of  the  ancients  than  Roman  spoliation,  or  the 
religious  zeal  of  the  early  Christians,  or  the  ignorant 
violence  of  the  northern  barbarians.  The  decline  of 
taste,  which  began  to  be  very  evident  in  the  produc- 
tions of  the  age  of  Diocletian,  went  hand  in  hand 
with  the  decline  of  Paganism  itself ;  and  as  the  artist 
of  antiquity  was  inspired  by  the  proud  consciousness 
that  his  work  was  to  be  an  object  of  religious  wor- 
ship, and  sometimes  by  the  belief  of  divine  assistance, 
so  the  decay  of  superstition  was  necessarily  accom- 
panied by  the  inability  to  produce  works  equal  in 
merit  to  those  of  the  ancients,  as  well  as  by  a  neglect 
of  the  ancient  works  themselves,  and  by  their  gradual 
destruction. 

This  cause  had  not  been  long  in  operation,  when  a 
more  active  motive  of  injury  occurred  in  the  hostility 
of  the  Christians  towards  idolatry.  It  happened, 
however,  by  a  remarkable  coincidence,  that,  at  the 
same  period  when  the  conversion  of  the  Roman 
emperors  first  enabled  the  Christians  to  raise  their 
hands  against  those  idols,  which  they  had  long  de- 
nounced from  the  pulpit,  a  practice  was  revived  at 
Constantinople,  which  tended  to  save  a  great  number 

land,  by  Pamphilus.  Plin.  H.  N.  35,  11  (40).  Attalus,  at  a 
tale  of  the  spoils  of  Mummius,  purchased  a  Bacchus  by  Aris- 
tides  at  more  than  twenty  times  that  sum,  which  induced  the 
Roman  conqueror  to  take  back  the  picture,  and  place  it  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres  at  Rome.  Plin.  N.  H.  35,  4  (8),  who  adds, 
quam  primam  arbitror  picturam  externam  Romae  publicatam. 
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of  ancient  works  from  destruction,  though  it  had  the 
effect  of  removing  them  from  their  original  situ- 
ations. In  attempting  to  make  new  Rome  a  rival  of 
the  old,  it  was  an  object  with  the  founder  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  many  of  his  successors,  to  embellish 
the  capital  with  statues,  and  other  similar  works 
of  art. 

Constantine  collected  numerous  monuments  from 
Asia,  plundered  some  of  the  sacred  places  of  Greece, 
and  laid  Athens  itself  under  contribution  for  statues 
to  adorn  his  new  capital;  but  as  he  not  only 
allowed  a  perfect  toleration  to  the  Pagans,  but  fa- 
voured their  liberty  of  worship,  and  did  not  himself 
altogether  renounce  the  Pagan  deities,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  he  often  removed  any  of  the 
idols  from  the  temples  where  their  worship  was  still 
practised. 

Constantius  followed  in  general,  with  regard  to  the 
Pagans,  the  same  line  of  policy  \  though  if  we  may 
trust  to  Libanius,  he,  in  some  instances,  caused  the 
temples  to  be  thrown  down,  and  made  presents  of 
their  estates  to  his  favourites 3. 

But,  to  whatever  extent  these  excesses  may 
have  been  carried,  it  seems  evident  that  both 
from  the  collectors  and  the  destroyers  of  the 
ancient  works  in  the  fourth  century,  the  cities 
of  Asia  suffered  much  more  than  those  of  Eu- 
rope. Indeed,  the  work  of  destruction  appears  to 
have  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  eastern 

1  Gibbon  iii.  p.  404  et  seq.  8vo. 

*  Monod.  in  Julian.  I.  p.  500,  Reiske.     Orat.  pro   Templis, 
II.  p   185. 
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provinces,  where  the  Christians  were  more  numerous, 
and  where  the  national  manners  still  partook  of 
their  original  barbarism,  in  proportion  to  their  dis- 
tance from  the  centre  of  Grecian  civilization.  The 
cities  of  Asia,  moreover,  were  more  conveniently 
situated  for  the  transportation  of  the  objects  to  Con- 
stantinople, than  those  of  European  Greece :  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that,  among  the  places  enumerated  by 
Codinus,  as  having  contributed  their  works  of  art  to 
the  ornament  of  the  new  capital  \  all,  except  Athens, 
were  in  Asia. 

But  neither  in  Athens  nor  in  any  part  of  Greece, 
properly  so  called,  is  it  probable  that  such  spoli- 
ations were  carried  to  a  great  extent  during  any  part 
of  the  period  in  which  the  collecting  of  ancient 
works  of  art  chiefly  prevailed  at  Constantinople ;  nor 
does  it  appear  that  the  occasional  demonstrations  of 
the  emperors  against  Paganism  were  there  attended 
with  any  destructive  effect  to  the  temples  and  sacred 
offerings.  The  Isthmian,  Pythian,  and  Nemean 
games  were  still  celebrated :  the  Roman  colony  of 
Corinth  still  indulged  in  the  slaughtering  of  wild 
beasts  in  the  theatre ' :  and  the  temples  were  in 
general  open  to  the  Pagan  rites,  until  the  reign  of 
Theodosius 8. 

Athens  enjoyed  the  particular  favour  of  some  of 
the  early  Byzantine  emperors;  and  there  is  no 
record  of  her  having  experienced  a  different  treat- 
ment from  any  of  them.  Constantine  gloried  in 
being  appointed  arparnyo^  of  Athens,  and,  in  return 

1  Gcorg.  Codin.  de  Origin.  Constant,  p.  29,  Paris. 

9  Julian  Epist.  35.  '  Zosim.  4,  29. 
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for  the  honour  of  a  statue,  which  the  Athenians  con- 
ferred upon  him,  he  presented  the  city  with  a  yearly 
gratuity  of  corn  ! :  Constans  followed  his  example  by 
bestowing  several  islands  upon  the  city '. 

Julian  was  anxious  to  show  his  partiality  to 
Athens,  as  well  from  religious  motives,  as  from 
the  affection  which  he  entertained  for  it  as  his  place 
of  education.  His  brief  reign  was  soon  followed 
by  the  struggles  of  the  empire  against  the  Goths, 
in  the  course  of  which  Athens,  though  repeatedly 
assailed  by  them,  suffered  scarcely  any  injury  in  its 
buildings  and  works  of  art,  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
its  having  been  a  fortified  town,  the  barbarians  pos- 
sessing little  skill  in  the  reduction  of  such  places. 
In  the  first  invasion  of  the  Goths  in  the  reigns  of 
Philip  and  Decius,  Philippopolis,  which  they  cap- 
tured, was  the  extent  of  their  progress  towards 
Greece3.  Three  years  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of 
Valerian,  the  Greeks,  alarmed  at  their  approach,  for- 
tified the  isthmus  and  occupied  Thermopylae,  while 
the  Athenians  repaired  the  defences,  which,  secure 
in  the  protection  of  Rome,  they  had  neglected  from 
the  time  of  the  dilapidation  of  the  walls  by  Sylla. 
But  Thessalonica  was  alone  sufficient  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  invaders,  and  to  prevent  their  nearer 
approach  to  Athens 4.    It  was  not  until  fourteen  years 

1  Julian  Orat.  1.  p.  8,  Spanh.  The  principal  duty  of  the 
tfrparqydc  at  that  period,  was  to  superintend  the  provisioning 
of  the  city,  which  accounts  for  the  title  having  been  conferred 
upon  Constantine. 

2  Eunap.  de  Philos.  in  P  rose  res.  p.  123,  Genev. 

•  a.  d.  250.  Ammian.  31,16.  Aur.  Victor  Epit.  29.  Zosim. 
1,24.     Zonar.  12,  21.     Jornand.  16—18. 

*  Zosim.  1,  29.       Zonar.  12,  23. 
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later,  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  that  southern  Greece 
was  first  afflicted  with  the  actual  presence  of  the 
barbarians.  This  was  the  third  of  their  naval  expe- 
ditions, and  the  first  which  advanced  beyond  the  Hel- 
lespont. Crossing  the  JEgsean,  they  anchored  in  the 
Peirseeus,  disembarked  their  forces,  and  marched  to 
the  Asty.  While  employed  in  besieging,  or,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  in  plundering  the  city, 
Dexippos  an  Athenian1,  in  company  with  Cleo- 
damus  an  engineer,  who  had  been  sent  by  the 
emperor  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  maritime 
cities,  made  his  way  to  the  harbour  with  a  body  of 
troops,  and  attacking  the  hostile  armament,  obliged 
the  Goths  to  abandon  the  city,  and  to  re-embark, 
after  which  they  proceeded  to  Epirus  *.    Two  years 

1  Apparently  the  same  Dexippus,  an  Athenian  rhetorician 
and  historian  (fivrutp  kcu  iaroptKoc)  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of 
Valerian,  Gallienus,  Claudius  II.  and  Aurelian  (Suid.  in  AcJmtttoc), 
and  of  whose  historical  works  we  find  a  valuable  fragment 
relating  to  the  Macedonian  kings,  in  Syncellus  (p.  264,  Paris) : 
another  of  his  works  was  a  history  of  legations,  ending  with 
Claudius  II.  and  which  was  continued  by  Eunapius.  (Script. 
Legat  in  Hist.  Byzant.  I.) 

1  Trebell.  Poll,  in  Gallien.  5.  Aur.  Victor  de  Caesar.  83. 
Zosim.  1,  89.  Zonar.  12,26.  Syncell.  Chronog.  p.  882,  Paris. 
Zosimus  uses  only  the  words  twv  2xvdu>v  'Aftqpac  iiHroXiopmyfrdi'- 
twv.  Zonaras  describes  the  barbarians  as  having  collected  all 
the  books  of  the  Athenians  with  the  intention  of  burning  them  ; 
when  one  of  the  Gothic  chiefs  advised  that  they  should  be  spared, 
because  those  who  were  addicted  to  books  would  never  be  for-' 
midable  in  arms.  Syncellus  evidently  exaggerates  in  asserting 
that  the  Goths  took  Byzantium,  and  burnt  not  only  Athens, 
but  Corinth,  Argos,  and  Sparta.  He  admits,  that  they  were 
surprised  and  beaten  by  the  Athenians,  and  addrthat  3000  were 
afterwards  slain  by  Gallienus,  at  the  riter  Ness  us,  in  Thrace, 
which  is  confirmed  by  Zosimus. 
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after  this  invasion,  the  Goths  again  issued  from  the 
Hellespont  with  a  much  larger  armament  than  the 
former.  Having  entered  the  Thermaic  gul$  they 
made  a  vain  attempt  upon  Cassandria,  and  once 
more  found  the  walls  of  Thessalonica  impregnable. 
They  then  pursued  a  desolating  march  through 
Macedonia,  Pelagonia,  and  Pseonia,  into  Moesia, 
where  they  were  defeated  by  the  emperor  Claudius, 
who  thus  acquired  the  Eponymon  of  Gothicus. 
The  wrecks  of  their  retreating  horde  overran  Thes- 
saly,  but  made  no  attempt  on  Thermopylae,  the  great 
barrier  of  southern  Greece,  the  garrison  of  which  on 
the  preceding  occasion  had  been  under  the  com- 
mand of  Claudius  himself1.  Soon  after  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Valens  at  Hadrianople 2,  the  Goths 
overran  Thessaly  and  Epirus;  but  by  the  prudent 
counsels  of  Theodorus,  prefect  of  Achaia,  Athens, 
and  the  southern  provinces,  were  saved  on  this 
occasion  from  their  rapacity 3 ;  and  it  was  not  until 
sixteen  years  afterwards,  that  Alaric,  assisted  by  a 
treacherous  proconsul,  who  caused  Thermopylae  to 
be  opened  to  him,  ravaged  Phocis  and  Boeotia,  and 
without  attempting  Thebes,  which  was  then  well  for- 
tified, hastened  forward  to  Athens,  one  great  object 
of  his  invasion.  As  he  had  recently  become  a  Chris- 
tian, and  was  followed  by  a  troop  of  monks,  the 

1  Zosim.  1,  43.  Trebell.  Poll,  in  Claud.  5—16.  Eutrop.  9, 
1 1 .     Aur.  Victor  de  Caesar.  34. 

*  a.  d.  373. 

*  The  Athenians  dedicated  a  statue  of  Theodoras,  in  marble, 
ou  this  occasion,  and  requested  permission  of  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius  to  erect  one  in  brass.  See  Chandler  Ins.  Ant.  p.  58. 
Boeckh,  C.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  373. 
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idols  and  sacred  buildings  of  Athens  were  in  some 
danger :  but  Alaric,  little  provided  with  the  skill  or 
materials  requisite  for  a  siege,  was  not  more  inclined 
to  encounter  its  delays  here  than  he  had  been  at 
Thebes.  Haying  entered  the  city  as  a  friend,  and 
accepted  the  hospitality  and  presents  of  the  magis- 
trates, he  departed  peaceably  out  of  Attica,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Peloponnesus,  where  he  took  Corinth 
and  Argos  by  force,  and  received  the  submission  of 
Sparta l.  Zosimus,  as  a  determined  adherent  of  the  old 
religion,  attributes  the  escape  of  Athens  from  injury 
to  the  protecting  divinities  as  well  on  this  occasion, 
as  on  that  of  an  earthquake  which  had  ravaged 
Greece  in  the  reign  of  Valens.  He  asserts  that 
Alaric  was  deterred  from  attacking  the  walls  of 
Athens  by  the  apparition  of  Achilles  and  Minerva 
Promachus,  prepared  to  defend  them. 

Some  words  of  the  poet  Claudian,  and  a  rhetorical 
flourish  of  Synesius8,  have  been  thought  to  prove 
that  Zosimus  has  not  been  correct  in  representing 
the  moderation  of  Alaric ;  but  the  historian  adds  a 
fact  which  shows  that  Athens  sustained  no  great 

1  a.  d.  396.  Eunap.  de  Philos.  in  Maxim,  p.  75.  Zosim.  5, 
5—6.     Claudian  in  Rutin.  2.  v.  186. 

*  The  decline  of  Athens  was  a  fine  subject  for  the  rhetorical 
taste  of  Synesius,  who  seems  also,  as  bishop  of  a  town  in  the 
Cyrenaica,  to  have  taken  some  pride  in  giving  a  preference  to 
Alexandria  over  Athens,  as  the  seat  of  learning  in  those  days. 
He  has  certainly  represented  Athens  as  being  in  a  more  decayed 
condition  than  it  could  possibly  have  been  in  his  time.  It 
appears  from  Synesius,  that  the  Poecile  had  preserved  its  pictures 
until  they  were  carried  away  by  a  proconsul.  Synes.  ep.  ap.  Ep. 
Grace.  Mut.  p.  192,  246. 
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injury  on  this  occasion.  When  he  wrote  his  his- 
tory, many  years  after  the  departure  of  Alaric  from 
Greece,  the  Minerva  Promachus  of  Phidias,  a  colossus 
higher  than  the  Parthenon,  was  still  standing,  toge- 
ther with  other  brazen  statues  in  the  Acropolis1. 
We  may  be  assured,  that,  if  Alaric  had  plundered 
the  citadel,  the  avarice  of  the  conquerors  would  not 
have  overlooked  the  metallic  value  of  these  monu- 
ments ;  nor  would  the  enemies  of  idolatry  have  left 
in  its  place  so  conspicuous  an  object  of  their  ab- 
horrence as  the  Minerva  Promachus.  If  the  Chris- 
tian faith  of  Alaric  had  not  armed  him  against  such 
feelings,  the  sight  of  this  great  statue  may  by  its 
effect  upon  his  imagination  have  been  one  cause  of 
his  irresolution. 

The  next  attack  of  the  barbarians  upon  Greece  was 
from  an  opposite  quarter.  In  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  the  Vandals  of  Genseric  from  Africa,  visited 
this  among  other  countries  on  the  shores  of  the  Me- 
diterranean; and  although  the  writers  from  whom 
the  fact  is  known,  have  not  particularly  alluded  to 
Attica  on  this  occasion,  there  would  be  great  diffi- 
culty in  believing  that  it  was  saved  from  the  tem- 
pest.    Athens,  however,   was   still   fortified,   as  it 

1 rifv  Up6/ia')(pv  'A&r)vav  o»c  ttrriv  avrrjv  opav  iv  toiq 

ayaXfiavtv,     Zosim.  5,  6. 

Zo8imu3,  although  a  Pagan,  held  the  rank  of  comes,  and  an 
office  in  the  treasury  (an-o^i 0*001/ vijyoc,  Phot.  Myriobib.  cod.  98.) 
at  Constantinople.  His  history  terminates  in  the  year  410,  in 
the  reign  of  Theodosius  II.,  but  is  supposed  not  to  have  been 
completed  until  after  the  fall  of  the  western  empire  in  475. 
See  the  disquisitio  in  Zosimum  annexed  to  Reitimeier's  edition, 
8vo,  Leipzig,   1784. 
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continued  to  be  a  century  later,  when  Justinian 
caused  its  walls  to  be  repaired '.  The  city,  there- 
fore, probably  escaped  without  injury ;  for  it  was 
the  practice  of  these  pirates  to  make  rapid  incur- 
sions, carrying  horses  with  them  for  this  purpose, 
seldom  engaging  with  regular  troops,  and  still  less 
waiting  to  attack  fortified  places  \ 

Notwithstanding  a  succession  of  edicts  against  the 
Pagans  during  the  reigns  of  Theodosius,  Arcadius, 
Honorius,  and  Theodosius  the  younger,  the  old  reli- 
gion still  subsisted  in  Greece,  supported  in  great 
measure  by  the  ancient  fame  of  Athens,  and  the 
favour  with  which  the  emperors  still  treated  it, 
granting  protection  to  its  schools  of  philosophy  and 
letters,  and  by  a  necessary  consequence  tolerating  in 
some  degree  the  ancient  superstition.  At  Athens, 
therefore,  and  in  all  the  south-eastern  part  of  Greece, 
of  which  Athens  was  the  chief  city,  as  it  has  con- 
tinued to  be  to  the  present  day,  it  is  probable  that 
the  imperial  edicts  against  sacrifices  were,  if  not 
openly,  secretly  at  least,  transgressed  in  the  temples. 

If  from  some  of  those  decrees,  confirmed  by 
contemporary  authors,  we  perceive  that  the  Christians 
were  excited  by  them  to  a  cruel  persecution  of 
Paganism,  and  to  an  extensive  destruction  of  the 
emblems  of  the  ancient  worship,  others  tend  to  show 
that  such  excesses  were  never  intended  by  the 
government,  and  that  they  were  checked  as  soon  as 

1  Procop.  de  iEdif.  4,  2—23. 

*  Procop.  de  B.  Vandal.  1,  5,  22.  Priscus  ap.  Excerpt. 
Legat.  Hist.  Byz.  I.  p.  42,  Paris.  Sidon.  Apollinar.  Carm.  1, 
v.  348 — 5,  v.  420—7,  v.  441.  Victor  Vitens.  de  Persec.  Van- 
dal. 1,  17. 
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known.  After  having  forbidden  idolatry,  and  the 
opening  of  temples  to  pagan  sacrifices,  the  next 
object  of  the  emperors  seems  to  have  been  that  of 
preserving  the  temples  from  destruction,  in  order 
to  convert  them  to  useful  purposes1,  and,  in  con- 
sidering as  merely  ornamental  the  toreutic  and  glyp- 
tic works  with  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  cities 
were  still  crowded,  to  save  them  as  valuable  ob- 
jects from  the  hands  of  bigotry  or  wanton  violence. 
It  appears  that  Theodosius  adorned  his  capital  with 
many  of  the  finest  and  most  curious  ancient  statues, 
after  having  removed  them  from  their  temples ;  and 
that  among  them  were  the  Venus  of  C nidus,  the  Myn- 
dian  Cupid,  the  Minerva  of  Lindus,  and  the  celebrated 
statue  of  ivory  and  gold  by  Phidias,  from  Olympia, 
together  with  another  Jupiter,  a  recumbent  figure '. 

1  In  the  year  399  Arcadius  and  Honorius  commanded  the  tem- 
ples to  be  destroyed  for  the  repair  of  bridges,  highways,  aque- 
ducts, and  city  walls :  but  we  may  be  assured  that  this  edict 
was  not  executed,  except  in  the  instance  of  ruined  buildings ;  for 
the  temples  soon  became,  as  churches,  objects  of  the  greatest 
care. 

*  Compare  Cedrenus  (p.  254,  Paris)  with  Codinus  and  an 
anonymous  writer  annexed  to  Codinus  in  the  Byzantine  History, 
vol.  21.  See  also  some  other  anonymous  remarks  on  the  build- 
ings of  Constantinople  in  Banduri,(Imp.  Orient.  I.)  Codinus  wrote 
after  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  and  copied  much 
from  the  anonymous  author,  who  wrote  probably  about  the  twelfth 
or  thirteenth  century  (see  Lambecii  Animadv.  in  Codin.) :  but 
both  of  them  had  had  access  to  much  earlier  writings  now  lost. 
The  author  to  whom  they  were  most  indebted  was  Hesychius 
of  Miletus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Justinian.  The  statue  of 
Minerva  Lindia  stood,  together  with  the  Jupiter  of  Dodona, 
before  the  senate-house.  Zosim.  5,  24.  Codin.  p.  8.  These 
two  alone  escaped  destruction,  when  many  other  fine  Grecian 
works  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  that  building,  in  the  year  404. 
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Among  the  works  enumerated  by  Cedrenus,  or 
among  those  named  by  Nicetas,  in  describing  the 
statues  which  were  coined  into  money  by  the 
Franks  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople  in 
1204  \  no  mention  occurs  of  any  of  the  cele- 
brated works  of  Greece,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Olympian  Jove  already  mentioned,  the  Muses  from 
Mount  Helicon,  and  the  Apollo  of  Delphi 2. 

Some  of  the  Byzantine  writers  assert  indeed  that 
Athens  in  particular  bad  contributed  many  of  the 
statues  with  which  Constantino  adorned  his  new 
city;  but,  among  the  few  which  are  specified,  we 
cannot  recognise  with  certainty  any  of  the  celebrated 
productions  which  Pausanias  and  other  writers  have 
described  \ 

1  Nicet.  Choniat.  ap.  Banduri  Imp.  Orient.  I.  p.  93. 

1  Zosim.  2, 31.  Euseb.  de  vita  Const*  3,  54.  Sozom.  2,  5. 
Socrat.  1,  16.  It  appears  from  these  authors  that  some  tri- 
pods were  brought  from  Delphi  and  placed  in  the  Hippodrome, 
where  remains  of  the  monuments  which  ranged  along  its  axis 
are  still  seen.  One  of  these  corresponds  exactly  to  the  triple 
serpent  of  brass,  which  served  as  a  pedestal  to  the  golden  tripod 
dedicated  at  Delphi  from  the  Persian  spoils  of  Platsea  (Herodot. 
9,  81).  This  tripod  had  been  removed  by  the  Phocians,  b.  c. 
358,  leaving  the  stand,  as  Pausanias  found  it  five  centuries 
later  (Phocic.  3,  5).  Possibly  a  brazen  tripod  may  have  after- 
wards been  added  for  the  sake  of  the  stand  and  its  history. 
P.  Gyllius  (de  Topog.  Const.  4,  8)  refers  to  Sozomen  as  proving 
the  monument  of  the  Atmeidan  or  Hippodrome  to  be  the  identical 
tripod  in  question :  but  this  writer  describes  not  a  tripod,  but  a 
statue  of  Pan,  as  having  been  the  monument  of  the  Persian  war, 
removed  by  Constantine.  The  Muses,  which  are  alluded  to 
by  Themistius  in  an  oration  to  Theodosius  (Orat.  19)  were 
destroyed  in  the  conflagration  mentioned  in  a  preceding  note. 

'  Cedrenus  describes  a  colossal  Apollo  converted  into  a  Constan- 
tine, which  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  column  of  porphyry  now 
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The  state  of  the  arts  in  the  age  of  Constantine 
and  his  successors,  may  have  operated  to  save  some 
of  the  finest  productions  of  the  ancient  masters 
from  being  removed  from  Greece ;  for  the  declining 
taste  of  that  period  was  hardly  competent  to  dis- 
tinguish all  the  merits  of  the  ancient  works,  or  suffi- 
ciently keen  to  prompt  the  Byzantine  collectors  to 
transport  them  from  the  places  difficult  of  access,  in 
which  many  of  them  were  situated. 

It  appears,  moreover,  that  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  statues  at  Constantinople  represented  Roman 
or  Byzantine  princes,  or  eminent  men  and  women  of 
the  court,  or  saints,  to  whose  images  some  miracu- 
lous properties  were  attributed.  Some  of  these  were 
undoubtedly  ancient  statues,  converted  by  a  change 
of  head,  or  merely  of  name ;  but  many  we  may  sup- 
pose to  have  been  productions  of  the  times  when  the 
persons  lived.  There  is  evidence  also,  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  statues  collected  at  Constantinople, 
had  been  brought  from  Rome '.     In  Greece  Proper 

called  "  the  Burnt  Pillar/1  and  adds  that  it  had  been  brought  from 
Athens ;  but,  according  to  Zonaras  and  George  of  Alexandria,  it 
was  from  Phrygia,  which  is  the  more  probable,  as  Pausanias 
has  not  noticed  any  such  colossus  at  Athens. 

Codinus  mentions,  as  having  been  brought  from  Athens,  some 
statues  at  the  monument  of  the  emperor  Maurice,  and  a  mono- 
lithe,  probably  colossal,  in  the  Hippodrome,  a  fragment  of  which 
was  in  the  Strategium, — also  two  figures  of  elephants  at  the 
Golden  Gate,  which  belonged  (he  says)  to  the  temple  of  Mars 
at  Athens.  The  Anonymous  author  annexed  to  Codinus 
notices  a  work  of  sculpture  from  Athens  which  he  names 
i)  cfu&a  rijc  'A&rjvdc :  this  may  possibly  have  been  the  group 
of  Neptune  and  Minerva  which  stood  near  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Polieus  in  the  Acropolis.     Pausan.  Attic.  24,  3. 

1  Codin.  p.  29,  51. 
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therefore,  it  is  probable  that  a  great  number  of  works 
of  art  still  remained  when  the  government  of  Con- 
stantinople, declining  in  its  taste  for  such  objects, 
had  eeased  to  have  any  desire  for  collecting  them. 

Numerous  noble  productions  in  brass  were  unques- 
tionably melted  for  the  sake  of  the  metal,  as  well 
by  Christian  enemies  of  images  as  by  unconverted 
gentiles :  and  hence  the  extreme  scarcity  of  ancient 
metallic  figures  of  large  dimensions,  which  were  the 
finest  among  the  glyptic  works  of  the  Greeks,  and 
formed  one  of  the  most  numerous  classes.  Of  those 
in  marble,  which  offered  no  such  value,  many  were 
broken  by  Christian  zealots.  Some  works  of  sculp- 
ture, both  in  brass  and  marble,  were  concealed  by 
the  persecuted  Pagans  in  the  hope  of  times  which 
never  arrived  \  and  many  others  we  may  readily 
believe  to  be  still  buried  beneath  the  numberless 
ruins  of  ancient  cities  which  still  encumber  the  soil 
of  Greece. 

Neither  among  the  edicts  which  forbad  idolatry, 
nor  among  those  which  were  issued  to  repress  the 
excesses  of  the  Christians,  do  we  find  any  one  di- 
rected to  the  prefecture  of  Ulyria,  of  which  Greece 
formed  a  part s,  until  the  year  426,  when  the  emperor 
Theodosius  the  younger,  who  three  years  before,  in 
confirming  his  edict  against  the  Pagans  of  the  eastern 
prefecture,  had  added  the  words,  "  quanquam  jam 

1  Two  of  the  finest  extant  bronzes  had  been  concealed  in  this 
manner;  namely,  the  great  statue  of  Victory  at  Brescia,  and  the 
small  Mercury  of  the  Payne-Knight  Collection  in  the  British 
Museum. 

3  Zosim.  2,  33. 
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nullos  esse  credamus,"  now  issued  a  denunciation 
against  the  Pagans  of  Illyria,  having  discovered,  as 
the  edict  stated,  that  idolatry  still  existed  there; 
and  ordering,  in  consequence,  the  destruction  of 
all  the  temples.  But  these  commands  were  not  very 
strictly  enforced  :  and  the  temples,  instead  of  being 
destroyed,  were  for  the  most  part  closed  only  for  a 
time,  and  then  re-opened  as  Christian  churches.  At 
Athens,  the  favourite  seat  of  the  Pagan  deities,  the 
progress  of  Christianity  had  been  slow,  although  it  had 
gained  a  footing  here  at  an  early  time.  Dionysius,  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Areopagus,  who  was 
converted  by  St.  Paul  \  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  bishop  of  Athens.  Publius,  one  of  his  suc- 
cessors, suffered  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  Under  the  Antonines  Paganism  was  almost 
as  flourishing  at  Athens  as  it  ever  had  been :  we  are 
not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  that  its  church  at 
this  time  is  reported  to  have  been  in  the  most  abject 
state.  The  Athenian  congregation  seems  indeed  at 
one  time  to  have  been  entirely  dispersed,  as  it  was 
said  to  have  been  again  collected  (eiriawayfirj)  about 
the  year  1 65  by  Quadratus,  to  whom  a  letter  was 
addressed  on  the  occasion  by  Dionysius,  bishop  of 
Corinth  and  metropolitan  of  Achaia,  to  whom  the 
credit  was  given  of  having  converted  many  Athe- 
nians to  Christianity '. 

Of  the  progress  of  the  Athenian  church  during  the 
two  following  centuries  we  have  little  means  of  judg- 

1  Act.  Apost.  17,  34. 

*  Dionys.  Episc.  ap.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl,  3,  4.  4,  23.  cum 
notis  Vales.     Nicephor.  Cal.  21,  3. 
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ing,  but  as  the  schools  of  philosophy  were  still  main- 
tained in  some  parts  of  Greece,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Syria,  and  as  that  of  Athens  was  still  pre-eminent 
among  them,  that  progress  was  slower  than  in  any 
other  city  of  the  Eastern  empire.  The  Athenian  Chris- 
tians derived  security  from  their  peaceable  demeanour, 
sometimes  favourably  contrasted  with  the  turbulence 
of  the  Pagan  population1,  and  in  great  measure  we 
may  believe  from  the  spirit  of  tolerance  inherent  in 
the  ancient  religion  of  Athens,  which  gave  a  hos- 
pitable reception  to  the  deities  of  all  nations,  even  to 
those  whose  names  were  unknown*.  Hence  the 
Christians  of  Athens  were  exempt  from  those  per- 
secutions under  which  the  church  has  been  generally 
found  to  flourish ;  and  had  therefore  no  provoca- 
tion to  acts  of  violence,  when  the  Christian  faith 
at  length  obtained  the  ascendancy.  Thus  their 
priests  took  quiet  possession  of  the  magnificent 
temples  of  the  Athenian  mythology ;  and  every  thing 
insured,  as  well  to  the  ancient  religion  as  to  the 
philosophy  of  Athens,  a  tranquil  and  gradual  down- 
fall. Nor  does  there  appear  to  have  been  in  any  part 
of  Greece  that  violent  hostility  against  the  emblems 
of  Paganism,  which  distinguished  the  Christians  of 
some  parts  of  Asia. 

It  was  not  probably  until  the  beginning,  or  even 
until  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  that 
the  Athenian  temples  were  converted  into  churches, 
as  the  schools  of  Athens  were  not  finally  closed  until 
towards  the   end   of  that  century  by  an  edict  of 

1  Origen  cont.  Cels.  3,  p.  128,  Spencer. 
f  Act.  Apost.  17,  23. 
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Justinian1.  The  Parthenon  then  became  a  church 
consecrated  to  the  same  'Ayia  So^ia,  or  divine  intel- 
ligence, of  which  the  virgin  goddess  had  been  a  per- 
sonificatione,  while  Theseus  was  exchanged  for  the 
Christian  hero,  George  of  Cappadocia.  In  these,  and 
numberless  other  instances,  we  have  proofs  of  the 
spirit  of  conciliation  and  compromise  which  accom- 
panied the  change  of  religion  in  Greece. 

1  The  most  correct  idea  of  the  state  of  philosophy  in  those 
ages  is  to  be  derived  from  the  life  of  Proclus  by  Marinus,  written 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  and  that  of  Isidorus  by 
Damascius,  of  which  Photius  has  preserved  some  extracts 
(Myriobib.  cod.  242,  p.  1027).  Plutarch  of  Athens,  Syrianus, 
Proclus,  Marinus,  Isidorus,  and  Damascius,  were  successively 
at  the  head  of  the  Platonic  school  of  Athens.  For  the  edict  of 
suppression  in  the  year  529  see  J.  Malala,  and  an  anonymous 
Chronicle  of  Aleman,  p.  106. 

When  Justinian  was  building  the  church  of  Saint  Sophia,  he 
consulted  two  Athenian  philosophers,  who  (adds  Codinus)  were 
also  astronomers — that  is  to  say,  dealers  in  astrology  and  magic, 
part  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  of  that  time — to  know  whether 
the  walls  and  pavement  should  be  inlaid  with  gold.  Their  reply 
contained  a  remnant  of  Attic  salt.  They  predicted,  that,  if  the 
emperor  adorned  the  church  in  the  manner  proposed,  some  poor 
kings  would  come  and  overturn  it ;  but  that  if  he  built  it  of 
plain  marble,  it  would  last  for  ever.  Codin.  p.  70.  These 
philosophers  may  have  been  two  of  seven,  who  went  to  Persia  on 
the  suppression  of  the  schools,  and  returned  shortly  in  disgust, 
but  protected  by  an  agreement  between  Chosroes  and  Justinian. 
Agath.  2,  p.  69  et  seq.  Paris. 

9  When  the  Parthenon  was  converted  from  a  church  into  a 
mosque,  it  appears  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  Panaghia.  As 
the  Greeks  relapsed  into  idolatry,  the  "  Divine  Wisdom,"  or 
"  Word  of  God "  (Ayia  2ty/a,  ijnc  kariv  6  Arfyoc  rov  0eov. 
Codin.  p.  68.)  was  exchanged  for  the  more  substantial  worship 
of  the  Biot6koc* 
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The  reign  of  Justinian  contributed  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  some  of  the  buildings  of  antiquity,  and  to 
the  preservation  of  others.  While  such  as  were 
easily  susceptible  of  repair  were  converted  into 
churches,  many  of  those  which  were  in  a  state  of 
dilapidation  were  entirely  demolished  for  the  sake  of 
the  materials  used  in  new  constructions  by  Justinian 
in  every  part  of  the  empire,  and  of  which  many 
remains  still  attest  the  degraded  taste  and  imperfect 
execution.  We  are  told  by  one  of  the  Byzantine 
writers,  who  has  described  the  foundation  of  St. 
Sophia,  that,  among  the  materials  brought  from  dif- 
ferent ancient  cities  upon  this  occasion,  were  some 
columns  from  Athens '.  These  could  not  have  been 
any  of  the  numerous  columns  of  the  Olympium,  for 
the  loss  of  all  traces  of  which  it  is  now  so  difficult 
to  account,  because  there  are  no  columns  of  their 
magnitude  in  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia ;  but  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  some  of  the  columns  of  coloured 
marble,  which  support  the  galleries  of  this  building, 
may  have  belonged  to  the  porticos  of  Libyan  and 
Phrygian  marble  erected  at  Athens  by  Hadrian2. 

To  Justinian  Greece  was  indebted  for  a  new  branch 
of  cultivation,  which,  spreading  by  slow  degrees,  at 
length  assisted  materially  in  supporting  industry  and 
commerce  in  that  country,  during  the  ages  of  their 
greatest  depression.  The  art  of  rearing  the  silk- 
worm, and  of  weaving  its  produce  into  cloth,  such  as 
had  hitherto  been  brought  into  the  Roman  empire  at 
a  great  expense  from  the  east,  flourished  in  Greece 
for  several  centuries  before  it  was  introduced  into 

1  Codin.  de  Orig.  Const,  (p.  65)  following  his  anonymous  pre- 
decessor, or  a  common  prototype  of  both. 
'  Pausan.  Attic.  18,  9. 
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Italy.  When  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  invaded  Greece 
in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  captured 
Thebes,  Athens,  and  Corinth,  he  carried  back  with 
him  from  those  cities  some  Greek  artisans,  who 
taught  the  manufacture  of  silk  to  the  Sicilians,  from 
whom  it  spread  quickly  over  Italy1.  The  manu- 
facture of  silken  stuffs  has  since  that  time  been 
transferred  from  Greece  to  countries  where  industry 
is  more  encouraged  ;  but  the  culture  of  the  raw 
commodity  still  subsists,  although  at  present  almost 
entirely  neglected  in  the  three  cities  from  whence 
Sicily  first  derived  its  silk. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  schools  of  Athens, 
and  the  dispersion  of  the  few  remaining  votaries  of 
Grecian  science  and  superstition,  Greek  literature 
was  confined  to  Constantinople  and  Thessalonica,  or 
took  refuge  in  the  monasteries.  Here  it  was  pre- 
served from  being  entirely  extinguished  during  the 
four  dark  centuries  which  followed  the  reign  of  He- 
raclius,  at  whose  death  the  eastern  empire  became 
•  reduced  to  those  narrow  boundaries  which  were  never 
afterwards  enlarged.  As,  during  this  period,  there 
was  scarcely  any  contemporary  historian  to  record 
the  fortunes  of  the  imperial  capital,  we  cannot  be 
surprised  that  not  a  trace  should  be  found  of  the  fate 
of  Athens,  now  dwindled  to  a  provincial  town,  and 
deprived  of  every  remnant  of  science. 

It  has  often  been  supposed  that  the  fury  of  the 
Iconoclasts,  or  image-breakers,  which  for  near  120 
years2  divided  the  empire  into  two  conflicting  parties, 
alike  regardless  of  the  encroachments  of  the  Musul- 
mans  on  one  hand,  or  of  the  Sclavonians  on  the  other, 

1  See  Gibbon,  c.  53,  56.    *  From  about  a.d.  725  to  842. 
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was  an  active  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  statuary 
works  of  the  ancients. 

But  there  is  no  foundation  for  believing  that,  in 
the  provinces,  the  Iconoclasts  exercised  any  active 
or  efficient  hostility  against  the  ancient  statues.  The 
emissaries  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  and  of  his  son  Con- 
stantino, were  generally  resisted  with  success l ;  and 
although  Leo  himself  destroyed  some  of  the  ancient 
works  collected  at  Constantinople,  where  the  quarrel 
chiefly  raged,  he  left  afar  greater  number  uninjured8. 
The  Iconoclast  dispute,  moreover,  was  entirely  a 
Christian  quarrel.  The  fury  of  the  breakers  of 
images  was  directed,  not  against  the  Pagan  super- 
stition, which  was  no  longer  an  object  of  jealousy  to 
the  church,  but  against  the  images  of  Christ  and  the 
saints ;  and  it  was  directed,  not  against  statues,  but 
against  pictures3. 

1  Gibbon,  c.  49. 

s  Codinus  (p.  34)  remarks  that  a  great  number  of  those,  which 
Justinian  dispersed  when  he  built  the  new  St.  Sophia,  were  still 
to  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  Doubtless  the  Turks 
found  and  destroyed  many  of  them. 

*  In  the  acts  of  the  synod  of  Constantinople  (a.d.  754),  which 
forbad  the  use  of  images,  there  is  no  mention  of  any  thing  but 
pictures  and  colours.  The  words  used  throughout  are  ypatyal, 
nypoc,  travldec,  £v\a,  ttIvclkeq,  and  the  synod  styles  itself  k-RHTKonuv 

ofiijyvpiQ (tv(i]T7)<tiv  Ttovi\<ja}iivq  irepl  Ttjc  twv  6/ioco>/iaVa>v 

XP«/iarovpy/ac.     Hist.  Concil.  vol.  7,  p.  415. 

The  word  tiK&v,  which  among  the  Pagan  Greeks  was  used  for 
a  portrait  or  resemblance,  either  in  painting  or  sculpture,  became 
gradually  applied  in  ecclesiastical  language  to  that  kind  of  re- 
semblance only,  which  was  employed  as  an  object  of  adoration  in 
the  churches.  With  this  sense  the  word  has  been  handed  down 
to  the  present  day,  being  now  exclusively  applied  to  the  pictures 
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But  although  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
Iconoclasts  sought  out  the  productions  of  ancient 
sculpture  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  them,  it  was 
about  the  age  of  the  Iconoclast  dispute  that  those 
works  finally  disappeared  from  every  part  of  the 
ancient  world,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Byzan- 
tine capital,  where  a  few  monuments  of  ancient 
sculpture  were  still  preserved  through  the  dark  ages  \ 
together  with  those  relics  of  ancient  literature  which 
have  contributed  so  much  to  polish  and  instruct 
modern  Europe. 

In  Greece,  in  proportion  as  the  Scythian  tribes 
settled  in  every  part  of  the  country,  such  monuments 
ceased  even  to  be  considered  as  ornamental.  A  few 
may  have  been  found  by  those  barbarous  settlers, 
and  broken  or  melted  by  them;  many  others  had 
probably  been  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  numerous 
public  edifices  of  all  kinds,  which  fell  into  disuse, 
neglect,  and  destruction,  in  consequence  of  the 
impoverished  and  depopulated  state  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  of  the  new  systems  of  religion  and  civil 
government. 

The  state  of  Greece  during  the  250  years,  which 
elapsed  between  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
and  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the 
Franks  were  in  possession  of  the  best  parts  of 
southern  Greece,  was  not  favourable  to  the  pre- 
servation of  any  monuments  of  antiquity,  which 
Athens   may  have  preserved   at  the   beginning  of 

of  saints,   which   the   Greeks  hang  in  their  churches,  houses, 
ships,  &c. 

1  Nicet.  ap.  Banduri,  I.  part  3.  p.  107  &  seq. 
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that  period.  In  the  melancholy  account  which . 
Nicetas  has  left  of  the  melting  of  the  ancient 
bronzes  by  the  Franks,  when  they  took  Constanti- 
nople in  1204,  we  see  how  totally  regardless  the 
ancestors  of  some  of  the  most  civilized  nations  of 
Europe  were  of  the  works  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
and  how  incapable  they  were  of  feeling  any  portion 
of  that  respect  for  them,  which,  together  with  the 
ancient  language,  was  still  cherished  among  the 
Greeks  themselves. 

The  account  which  the  same  author  and  others 
have  given  of  the  state  of  Greece  at  this  time  \  shows 
how  naturally  the  country  divides  itself  into  small 
states,  ready  to  contend  with  each  other  for  bound- 
aries, and  such  objects  of  jealousy  as  usually  occur 
among  neighbours. 

According  to  the  treaty  of  partition  made  by  the 
Crusaders  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  Greece 
was  to  be  divided  between  Boniface,  Marquis  of 
Montferrat,  and  the  Venetians.  To  the  latter  was 
allotted  the  Morea,  with  the  islands ;  to  the  former 
all  the  country  north  of  the  Isthmus,  with  Thessa- 
lonica  for  his  capital.  But  the  Franks  were  unable 
to  realise  the  possession  of  all  their  conquests,  several 
districts  remaining  in  the  power  of  independent 
tribes,  or  of  Greek  princes  of  the  imperial  families, 
or  of  adventurers  who  had  acquired,  and  were  still 
able  to  maintain,  their  independence  by  force  of 
arms.  Thus  Epirus  and  iEtolia  were  in  the  power 
of  John   Ducas  ;   the  Vlakhiotes  retained  Mount 

1  Acropolita,  Pachy meres,  Chalcocondylas,  &c. 
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Pindus ;  and  the  Greeks  of  'Agrafe,  Aspropotamo,  and 
Karpenisi,  the  recesses  of  the  ancient  Dolopia  and 
jEtolia.  In  the  Morea,  Messenia  was  held  by  the 
family  of  Melissenos,  who  were  descendants  of  a 
sister  of  the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus  the  first ; 
Laconia  was  in  the  hands  of  Leon  Khamaretos,  and 
Corinthia  and  Argolis  in  those  of  Leon  Sguros.  The 
Venetians  took  possession  of  Crete  and  of  several 
other  islands,  but  were  not  able  to  make  good  their 
claims  to  any  part  of  the  Morea,  where  two  French 
adventurers,  of  the  families  of  Champlite  and  Ville- 
hardouin,  having  obtained  authority  in  all  those 
parts  of  the  Peninsula  which  were  not  occupied  by 
the  Greeks,  established  the  Frank  principality  of 
Achaia.  Leon  Sguros,  who  was  married  to  a  daughter 
of  the  dethroned  Greek  emperor  Alexius,  attempted 
to  oppose  the  advance  of  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat, 
at  the  celebrated  passes  of  Tempo  and  Thermopylae, 
but  he  was  not  more  successful  than  the  Greeks  of 
old  had  been  against  the  Persians  or  the  Gauls. 

His  previous  conduct,  moreover,  had  been  such  as 
to  facilitate  the  success  of  the  Franks ;  for,  desirous 
of  turning  the  confusion  of  the  empire  to  his  own 
aggrandisement,  he  had  attacked  Athens,  and,  failing 
in  an  attempt  upon  the  citadel1,  bad  injured  the 

1  Nicet.  in  Bald.  2.  This  circumstance  may  serve  to  show 
that  Athens  was  already  reduced  nearly  to  its  actual  dimensions, 
the  citadel  having  been  no  longer  surrounded  as  anciently  on 
every  side  by  the  town,  but  confined,  as  at  present,  to  the 
northern  side.  It  seems  also  that  the  town  was  but  slightly 
provided  with  means  of  defence ;  in  which  respect  its  condi- 
tion was  nearly  the  same  as  in  1770,  when  the  Albanians 
invaded  Attica,  and  when  Athens  had  no  other  protection  than 
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towns,  burnt  the  farms,  and  carried  away  the  cattle 
of  the  Athenians.  He  had  also  taken  and  ill-treated 
Thebes,  so  that  no  sooner  had  the  Franks  made  good 
their  passage  over  Mount  (Eta,  than  they  found  the 
Boeotians  ready  to  receive  them  as  masters. 

Michael  Choniates,  bishop  of  Athens  and  brother 
of  the  historian  Nicetas,  had  defended  the  city  against 
Sguros,  but  now  found  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  yielding  to  the  Marquis.  He  was  replaced  by  a 
Latin  bishop  sent  from  Rome,  and  the  duchy  of  Athens 
was  conferred  by  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  as  king 
of  Thessalonica,  upon  the  most  illustrious  of  his 
followers,  a  Burgundian,  named  Otho  de  la  Roche. 

After  these  conquests,  Boniface  received  the 
voluntary  submission  of  the  inhabitants  of  Euboea, 
who  even  constructed  a  bridge  over  the  Euripus  for 
the  passage  of  his  army;  but  he  was  not  equally 
successful  in  the  Morea,  where  he  laid  an  ineffectual 
siege  to  the  Acrocorinthus  and  Nauplia '. 

For  a  particular  account  of  the  revolutions  of 
Greece,  during  the  two  centuries  which  followed 
the  Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  history  of  Constantinople  under  the 
French  emperors,  by  the  diligent  and  accurate  Du 
Cange.  The  fete  of  Athens  itself  during  the  same 
period,  may  be  comprised  in  a  few  lines. 

The  recovery  of  Constantinople  by  Michael  Palaeo- 
logus,  in  1261,  was  preceded  and  followed  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  Franks  from  many  parts  of  Greece. 

such  as  was  afforded  by  the  junction  of  the  outer  houses,  with  a 
few  gates  and  loop-holes. 
1  Nicet.  in  Balduin.  3. 
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Macedonia  and  Thessaly  were  again  united  to  the 
imperial  city,  and  the  Greeks  recovered  several  places 
in  the  Morea ;  but  their  possession  of  the  latter  was 
no  more  than  temporary,  and  in  general  the  pro- 
vinces of  southern  Greece  continued  to  be  divided 
between  the  Greeks  and  Franks  nearly  in  the  same 
proportions,  which  had  occurred  after  the  Latin  con- 
quest of  Constantinople.  All  the  southern  parts  of 
the  Morea  remained  in  the  hands  of  Greek  princes,  as 
well  as  the  Despotate  of  the  West,  of  which  Ioannina 
was  the  capital,  until  it  was  conquered  by  the  Ser- 
vians in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
rest  of  Greece,  including  the  islands,  was  occupied 
by  Frank  chieftains,  the  fluctuation  of  whose  politics 
depended  upon  the  influence  of  the  popes  and  of  the 
kings  of  Naples,  and  still  more  upon  the  two  great 
naval  powers,  the  Venetians  and  Genoese.  It  was 
the  fate  of  Athens  never  to  revert  to  the  Greeks, 
but  to  be  a  Frank  principality,  from  the  year  1204, 
until,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was 
absorbed  into  the  Turkish  empire.  Hence  arose  the 
use  of  many  Italian  words  in  the  vernacular  Attic 
speech,  which  are  not  found  in  any  other  parts  of 
Greece,  except  in  the  islands,  which  have  been  under 
Frank  dominion  for  an  equal  space  of  time. 

The  family  of  La  Roche  enjoyed  the  dukedom  of 
Athens,  which  included  Attica,  Boeotia,  and  parts  of 
Phocis  and  Euboea,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  it  fell  to  Hugh  de 
Brienne,  who  married  the  heiress  of  La  Roche. 
His  son  Walter,  by  means  of  his  Frank  mercena- 
ries, who  were  chiefly  Catalans,  enlarged  the  boun- 
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daries  of  the  duchy,  and  took  Corinth,  Argos,  and 
some  other  fortresses,  from  the  Greek  princes  of  the 
Morea. 

The  success  of  Walter,  however,  led  to  his  ruin ; 
for,  having  been  unable  to  satisfy  all  his  greedy 
adventurers  of  Catalonia,  a  contest  ensued,  in  which 
he  lost  his  duchy  and  his  life  in  a  battle  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake  Copais  in  Boeotia !.  The  victorious 
party  of  the  Catalans  then  raised  Roger  Deslau,  a 
native  of  Roussillon,  one  of  their  prisoners,  to  the 
dukedom  of  Athens,  and  under  him  made  some  con- 
quests from  the  Despot  of  the  West,  particularly 
Neopatra,  (the  ancient  Hypata,)  at  the  northern 
foot  of  Mount  (Eta,  which  continued  to  be  the 
chief  bulwark  of  the  duchy  to  the  northward, 
until  this  city,  together  with  all  Tbessaly,  and 
the  vale  of  the  Spercheius,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turks.  .  The  Catalans  were  prevented  from 
making  any  further  advances  in  this  direction  by  the 
Albanians. 

On  the  death  of  Roger  Deslau,  the  fortresses  in 
the  Morea  falling  off  from  the  rest  of  the  alliance, 
and  the  Catalans  being  again  at  a  loss  for  a  leader  of 
sufficient  talents  ahd  influence  to  preserve  order  and 
union  among  the  different  chieftains,  each  of  whom 
was  in  possession  of  his  castle  and  small  district, 
they  came  to  the  determination  of  placing  the  duchy 
under  the  protection  of  the  house  of  Arragon  *. 
Hence,  for  the  next  sixty  years  Attica,  Boeotia, 
Phocis,  and  the  valley  of  the  Spercheius,  were  gene- 
rally an  appanage  of  the  younger  branches  of  the 

1  a.  d.  1312.     Niceph.  Greg.  7,  3.  *  a.  d.  132C. 
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royaL  family  of  Sicily.  It  was  called  the  duchy  of 
Athens  and  Neopatra,  and  was  governed  by  depu- 
ties who  resided  at  Athens,  and  administered  the 
affairs  in  the  name  of  the  Sicilian  prince.  At  the 
end  of  this  period  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Flo- 
rentine family  of  Acciajuoli. 

The  first  of  these  was  Nerio,  or  Renerio,  nephew 
of  Nicholas,  grand  seneschal  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  In  the  year  1364,  Nerio  obtained  from  the 
titular  empress,  Mary  of  Bourbon,  the  principality 
of  Vostitza  (the  ancient  ^Egium)  in  Achaia,  and 
some  years  afterwards,  under  the  real  or  pretended 
authority  of  the  court  of  Naples,  seized  upon  Corinth 
and  Argos !.  When  the  troops  of  the  Holy  League, 
formed  between  France,  Naples,  Venice,  and  Genoa, 
and  cemented  by  pope  Boniface  the  ninth,  passed 
over  into  Greece,  with  the  pretence  of  settling  the 
quarrels  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  of  preventing  the 
further  encroachments  of  the  Turks,  Nerio  was 
opposed  to  the  Catalans,  Navarese,  and  other  ad- 
venturers, who  obtained  possession  of  several  parts 
of  the  duchy  of  Athens.  To  the  advantage  of  per- 
sonal qualities  he  joined  an  influence  derived  from 
matrimonial  alliances,  for  he  had  espoused  a  Genoese 
lady  of  Eubcea,  had  given  one  of  his  daughters  in 
marriage  to  Charles  Tocco,  duke  of  Ioannina,  and  the 
other  to  Theodore  Paleeologus,  Despot  of  the  Morea, 
and  brother  of  the  Greek  emperor. 

Having  reduced  the  whole  duchy,  Nerio  received, 
in  1 394,  the  patent  of  duke  of  Athens  from  Ladis- 
laus,  king  of  Naples  and  Hungary ;  dying  not  long 

1  A.n.  1371. 
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afterwards,  he  bequeathed  Athens  to  the  Vene- 
tians, Thebes  to  his  illegitimate  son  Antonio,  and 
Corinth  to  his  son-in-law  the  despot  of  the  Morea. 
But  Antonio  seized  upon  Athens  before  the  Vene- 
tians could  assert  their  rights ;  and,  having  had  the 
prudence  to  maintain  good  terms  with  both  Greeks 
and  Turks,  he  enjoyed  a  long  and  peaceful  reign. 
As  he  is  said  to  have  adorned  Athens  with  several 
buildings,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  high  tower 
which  was  erected  on  the  southern  wing  of  the  Pro- 
pylaea,  is  the  work  of  this  prince  \ 

Upon  the  death  of  Antonio,  his  widow  endeavoured 
to  obtain  the  succession  for  herself;  and  the  Turks 
having  now  established  themselves  in  Thrace,  from 
whence  they  were  extending  their  incursions  into 
Greece,  she  sent  Laonicus  Chalcocondyles,  father  of 
the  historian,  with  rich  presents  to  Adrianople,  to 
procure  the  sanction  of  the  Sultan,  Murat  the  second, 
to  her  claims.  But  Nerio  and  Antonio,  two  relatives 
of  Antonio  the  first,  who  had  lived  in  his  court,  seized, 
in  the  mean  time,  upon  the  citadel,  which  gave  the 
Sultan  a  pretext  for  sending  his  Turks  to  plunder 
Bceotia. 

Nerio  soon  found  himself  obliged  to  give  way 
to  the  superior  talents  and  activity  of  his  brother 
Antonio,  and  retired  to  Florence.  But  Antonio  did 
not  long  enjoy  his  acquisition.  Upon  his  death,  in 
1435,  his  widow,  who  was  a  Greek,  and  heiress  of 

1  It  was  probably  one  of  a  system  of  watch-towers,  which  are 
traced  through  Attica,  Boeotia,  and  Phocis,  and  along  the  coasts 
of  Greece.  The  practice  seems  to  have  been  common  in  those 
ages  to  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 
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the  family  of  Melissenos  of  Messenia,  endeavoured 
to  transfer  all  his  possessions,  including  Athens  and 
Thebes,  to  one  of  the  Pataologi,  Despot  of  the 
Morea ;  but,  before  she  could  put  the  design  in  exe- 
cution, Turakhan  seized  upon  Thebes  for  Sultan 
Murat ;  and  Nerio  Acciajuoli  the  second,  returning 
from  Florence  to  Athens,  resumed  the  duchy  as 
tributary  to  the  Sultan. 

During  his  reign,  in  the  year  1445,  the  Sultan 
marched  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  took  the  intrench- 
merits  of  Hexamili,  and  received  submission  and 
tribute  from  the  princes  of  the  Morea;  but  this 
state  of  affairs  lasted  no  longer  than  the  Turkish 
army  remained  in  that  part  of  the  country;  and 
the  Greek  despots  were  not  finally  reduced  until 
Mehmet  the  second  marched  into  the  Morea,  five 
years  after  the  conquest  of  Constantinople. 

On  the  death  of  Nerio  the  second,  his  widow 
administered  the  government  of  Athens  for  some 
time  in  the  name  of  her  young  son :  but,  having 
married  a  nobleman  of  Venice,  of  which  republic 
the  Turks  were  already  extremely  jealous,  the  Sultan 
sent  Francesco,  son  of  Antonio  Acciajuoli  the  second, 
to  Athens  as  governor.  This  young  man,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  Turkish  mode,  had  been  brought  up 
among  the  attendants  of  the  Sultan,  as  a  hostage  for 
the  fidelity  of  his  father,  had  not  long  been  in  pos- 
session of  Athens,  before  he  gave  evidences  of  his 
Turkish  education,  by  putting  to  death  the  widow  of 
his  uncle  Nerio,  though  neither  she  nor  her  Venetian 
husband  made  any  opposition  to  his  assumption  of 
the  government. 

11 
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This  event  furnished  an  opportune  pretext  to  the 
ambitious  Mehmet  the  second,  who  had  now  suc- 
ceeded to  the  scymetar  of  Ali  Osman,  to  order  his 
general,  Om&r,  son  of  Turakhan,  to  seize  upon  Athens. 
Francesco  having  retired  into  the  citadel,  made  a 
capitulation,  by  which  he  retained  the  government 
of  Thebes;  and  Omar,  in  the  month  of  June  1456, 
took  possession  of  Athens,  which,  three  years  after- 
wards, was  visited  by  Mehmet  himself,  on  his  return 
from  the  conquest  of  the  Morea. 

The  humiliation  of  Athens  was  now  complete. 
Obliged  at  last  to  bend  her  neck  to  the  yoke  of  the 
eastern  barbarians,  who  for  more  than  nineteen  cen- 
turies had  been  kept  at  a  distance  by  the  effects 
of  Grecian  superiority  in  all  that  makes  a  nation 
powerful,  Athens  considered  herself  fortunate  during 
the  greater  part  of  four  centuries  in  receiving  the 
orders  and  protection  of  the  oriental  Despot,  through 
the  mediation  of  a  black  eunuch  slave,  the  guardian 
of  the  tyrant's  women.  This  envied  privilege  ori- 
ginated with  the  conqueror  himself,  who,  having  ex- 
pressed the  highest  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  the 
situation,  the  magnificence  of  the  ancient  buildings, 
the  strength  of  the  citadel,  and  the  convenience  of 
the  harbours,  thought  the  whole  district  not  unwor- 
thy of  becoming  an  appanage  of  his  own  household. 
He  punished  some  of  the  Athenians  for  a  conspiracy, 
either  real  or  pretended,  to  restore  Francesco ;  and 
soon  after  his  return  to  Constantinople,  he  ordered 
Francesco  himself  to  be  put  to  death '.  The  Par- 
thenon was  converted  from  a  Christian  church  into  a 

1  Chalcocond.  4.  p.  113,  6.  p.  163,  9.  p.  241,  Paris.  Phranza 
2,  10—21.     Ducange,  Hist,  de  Constant.  8,  44. 
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mosque ;  a  minaret  was  erected  at  its  south-western 
angle,  and  some  alterations  were  made  in  the  defences 
of  the  western  entrance  of  the  Acropolis,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  recent  invention  of  artillery  *. 

At  the  end  of  that  great  revolution,  which,  having 
begun  in  the  abandonment  of  ancient  civilization  to 
the  northern  barbarians,  had  ended  in  the  conversion 
of  all  those  barbarous  nations  to  Christianity,  and  in 
the  consequent  commencement  of  a  new  and  better 
civilization,  Greece  had  begun  to  feel  the  effects  of 
this  great  change  in  a  partial  revival  of  letters,  when 
its  progress  was  at  once  arrested  by  the  Turkish  con- 
quest, which  reduced  Greece  to  the  level  of  the 

1  An  apartment  was  raised  upon  the  northern  wing  of  the 
Propylaea,  and  the  Propylaeum  or  great  vestibule  itself  was 
formed  into  a  magazine  of  powder  and  military  stores,  by 
closing  four  of  the  doors  at  the  eastern  end,  and  by  walling  up 
the  Doric  columns  of  the  western  front.  This  magazine  having 
exploded,  all  the  upper  part  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  Pro- 
pylaea was  thrown  down  by  the  explosion;  but  the  western 
part  of  the  building  seems  to  have  suffered  little  damage ;  for, 
in  1676,  when  Spon  and  Wheler  visited  Athens,  the  pediment 
of  the  western  front,  which  has  now  disappeared,  together  with 
all  the  entablature,  was  still  in  its  place.  It  was  even  standing 
after  the  siege  of  1687,  if  we  may  trust  to  the  drawings  of  the 
engineer,  Verneda,  made  after  the  capture  of  Athens  by  MorosinL 
See  Fanelli,  Atene  Attiche. 

A  part  of  the  military  stores  above  mentioned,  consisted  of  a 
great  quantity  of  the  kind  of  armour  which  was  in  use  before  the 
invention  of  gunpowder  ;  for  Spon  and  Wheler  relate,  that  after 
the  explosion,  shields  and  bows  and  arrows  were  found  dispersed 
over  the  surrounding  country.  The  use  to  which  the  Propylaea 
had  long  been  put  seems  to  have  suggested  the  name  of  the 
arsenal  of  Lycurgus  (son  of  Lycophron),  by  which  it  was  known 
among  the  Athenian  pretenders  to  learning  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 
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Musulman  nations,  and  left  it  stationary  during  the 
ages  in  which  the  rest  of  Europe  has  been  in  a  state 
of  progressive  improvement. 

The  darkness  of  Greek  history  during  the  four 
centuries  preceding  the  twelfth,  is  suddenly  illumined 
by  the  histories  of  Anna  Comnena  and  Nicetas,  from 
whom  it  appears  that  Greece  emerged  from  that 
darkness  nearly  in  its  present  state.  Although  the 
learned  of  Constantinople  might  turn  with  pride  and 
satisfaction  to  the  ancient  authors  for  models  of  the 
written  language,  there  are  undoubted  proofs  in  the 
Byzantine  writers  of  the  twelfth  century,  that  the 
country  had  then  undergone  all  the  changes  in  its 
language,  in  its  population,  and  in  its  names  of 
places,  which  characterize  modern  Greece.  The 
grammar  of  the  vernacular  language  had  assumed 
nearly  the  same  form  which  distinguishes  the  modern 
languages  of  Europe,  derived  from  the  Latin ;  and 
its  poetry  no  longer  regarded  the  structure  of  feet, 
and  quantity  of  syllables,  but,  like  that  of  the  nations 
of  modern  Europe,  was  regulated  by  accent,  to  the 
exclusion  of  quantity. 

A  fond  attachment  to  the  ancient  glory  of  the 
nation  might  induce  the  Byzantine  writers,  and  in 
particular  the  learned  princess  Anna,  to  prefer  the 
use  of  names  so  dear  to  classical  recollection,  as 
Peloponnesus  and  Sparta;  but  it  is  evident  from 
Nicetas,  that  those  of  Morea  and  Mistra  were 
already  in  use.  The  people  of  Greece,  divided  as 
they  now  are  into  Romans  ('Po^uaeoi),  Albanians 
('A/oEavirai),  and  Wallachians  (BXa^oi),  had  severally 
settled  themselves  in  the  districts  where  they  are  now 
found,  while  the  Bulgarians  had  pervaded  every  part 
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of  Greece,  and  had  established  those  names  of  Scla- 
vonic derivation,  which  we  find  spread  over  the 
country,  more  or  less  mixed  with  names  of  Greek 
origin,  from  the  north  of  Macedonia  to  Cape  Mata- 
pan.  The  degree  of  dependence  of  each  part  of  the 
country  upon  Constantinople,  its  political  divisions, 
and  the  towns  in  which  the  population  had  chiefly 
concentrated  itself,  were  nearly  the  same  as  they  are 
at  the  present  day.  In  the  Morea  \  Patra,  Miatra, 
and  the  maritime  fortresses  of  Monemvasia,  Navplio, 
Koroni,  and  Mothoni,  already  held  the  chief  rank. 
Beyond  the  Isthmus,  the  towns  of  note  were  Athens, 
Thebes,  and  'Egripo  (the  ancient  Chalcis) ;  in  Thessaly 
and  JEpirus9  Larissa,  Trikkala,  Arta,  and  Ioannina ; 
and  in  Macedonia,  A'khridha,  Skopia,  Serres,  Verria 
(Berrhcea),  and  Thessaloniki. 

Athens  among  the  rest  seems  to  have  emerged 
from  the  dark  ages  nearly  in  the  state  in  which  we 
now  find  it,  and,  relatively  to  the  other  towns  of 
Greece,  as  it  had  been  prior  to  those  ages ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  was  the  principal  city  of  Greece,  to  the 
southward  of  the  (Etcean  ridge.  Deprived  of  the 
adventitious  circumstances  which  had  caused  its 
ancient  splendour,  deprived  even  of  that  maritime 
commerce  which  is  necessary  to  raise  it  above  the 
rank  of  a  mere  provincial  town,  Athens  had  pro- 
bably been  reduced  to  its  present  population  of 
eight  or  ten  thousand,  soon  after  piracy,  the  natural 
curse  of  the  Levant  seas,  bad  resumed  its  reign,  and 


1  Tripolitza  has  acquired  its  importance  only  during  the  last 
century,  from  its  having  become  the  Turkish  seat  of  government 
instead  of  Naujdia, 
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had  reduced  the  external  traffic  of  Athens  to  its 
state  in  the  heroic  ages. 

It  happened  most  opportunely  for  the  Turks,  that, 
about  the  time  when  their  martial  virtues  began  to 
decline,  and  when  they  began  to  be  opposed  to 
armies  in  which  the  art  of  war  was  making  improve- 
ments, which  they  are  incapable  of  imitating,  the 
discoveries  of  a  new  continent,  and  of  a  maritime 
route  to  India,  together  with  the  new  views  of  ambi- 
tion, commerce,  and  international  policy,  which  arose 
out  of  those  events,  diverted  the  attention  of  civilized 
Europe  from  the  countries  which  had  been  conquered 
by  the  Turks  from  the  Christians.  Had  it  not  been 
for  these  events,  it  is  probable  that  the  Turks  would 
long  since  have  been  expelled  from  Europe,  and  from 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  instead  of  being 
left  to  the  present  time  in  the  undisturbed  and  even 
protected  abuse  of  the  finest  regions  of  ancient 
civilization. 

The  antipathy  which  has  ever  prevailed  between 
Mohammedans  and  Christians  impeded  intercourse 
between  Greece  and  the  rest  of  Europe  to  such  a 
degree,  as  long  as  Turkish  power  was  a  common 
object  of  terror  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  that 
the  name  of  Athens,  although  it  has  never  undergone 
any  change,  was  scarcely  known  but  to  those  who 
found  it  in  the  pages  of  ancient  history.  So  great 
was  this  obscurity  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
when  Greek  literature  had  long  been  cultivated  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  that  Athens  was  hardly  known 
to  exist  as  an  inhabited  place ;  still  less  was  it  sus- 
pected to  retain  any  remains  of  its  ancient  magni- 
ficence.    Its  poverty  and  obscurity,  however,  were 
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attended  with  some  advantage ;  for,  combined  with 
the  strength  of  the  Acropolis,  and  the  distance  of 
the  city  from  the  sea-shore,  they  served  in  great 
measure  to  protect  it  from  the  pirates,  and  from  the 
corsairs  of  the  Turks,  Venetians,  Genoese,  or  other 
nations,  which  have  constantly  frequented  the  iEgsean 
sea,  and  desolated  its  coasts.  Twice  however  since  the 
Turkish  conquest  the  events  of  war  have  carried  ruin 
or  spoliation  into  the  city  itself,  and  the  last  time 
with  the  most  fatal  consequences  to  the  remaining 
monuments  of  the  arts  of  Greece. 

In  the  year  1464,  the  Venetians  landed  at  the 
Peireeus,  surprised  the  city,  and  carried  off  plunder 
and  captives  to  Euboea.  Two  centuries  afterwards, 
Athens  again  experienced  from  the  same  nation  an 
interruption  to  her  lethargic  repose. 

At  the  end  of  the  campaign  of  1687,  in  which 
the  Venetians,  under  Francesco  Morosini,  afterwards 
Doge,  made  those  important  conquests  in  the  Corin- 
thian gulf  and  the  Morea,  which  gave  to  the  Vene- 
tians the  possession  of  the  peninsula  for  eight-and- 
twenty  years,  Morosini,  with  the  Venetian  fleet, 
entered  the  gulf  of  iEgina,  intending  to  proceed 
against  Euboea;  but  the  season  appearing  too  far 
advanced,  he  determined  to  employ  the  remainder  of 
the  autumn  in  the  reduction  of  Athens,  thus  securing 
at  least  a  convenient  station  for  the  winter  in  the  har- 
bour of  Peireeus.  Having  sent  a  squadron  into  the 
straits  of  Euboea  to  prevent  the  Turks  of  'Egripo  from 
assisting  those  of  Athens,  Morosini  proceeded  with 
his  armament  from  jEgina  to  the  Peireeus.  Here 
he  was  met  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Greek  community, 
who,  in  offering  submission  and  assistance,  informed 
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him  at  the  same  time  that  the  Turks  had  retired 
into  the  citadel,  abundantly  provided  with  means  of 
defence,  and  that  they  had  sent  to  demand  succour 
from  the  Seraskier  at  Thebes. 

On  the  2l8t  and  22d  of  September,  the  land 
forces  who  were  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Count  Konigsmarck,  a  Swede,  and  consisted  of  8000 
infantry  and  870  horse,  were  disembarked  in  the 
Peirseeus.  On  the  25th,  four  large  mortars,  and  eight 
pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  had  been  placed  in  bat- 
tery; a  portion  on  the  heights  to  the  west  of  the 
Areiopagus,  the  remainder  to  the  southward  and 
eastward  of  the  Acropolis.  On  the  26th  the  fire 
was  opened. 

The  operations  were  for  a  short  time  interrupted 
by  a  party  of  the  Seraskier's  cavalry,  who  suddenly 
made  their  appearance  in  the  plain,  but  were  at- 
tacked and  put  to  flight  by  the  Venetians.  On  the 
27th,  the  besiegers  began  to  make  approaches  to- 
wards the  enemy's  outworks,  but  proceeded  with 
difficulty,  on  account  of  the  rocky  nature  of  the 
ground.  The  fire,  meantime,  was  continued  from 
the  mortars  upon  the  citadel.  The  Parthenon 
being  the  most  conspicuous  object,  and  occupy- 
ing a  large  portion  of  the  platform,  could  not 
long  escape  injury ;  but  this  might  have  been  com- 
paratively unimportant,  had  not  the  Turks  unfor- 
tunately placed  in  the  temple,  together  with  their 
most  valuable  property,  a  large  quantity  of  their 
ammunition  for  the  defence  of  the  citadel.  Towards 
the  evening  of  the  28th,  a  shell,  falling  upon  the 
centre  of  the  building,  inflamed  the  gunpowder, 
which,  having  been  in  the  eastern  chamber,  over- 
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turned  all  that  part  of  the  cella,  and  threw  down 
the  adjoining  lateral  columns  of  the  peristyle,  with 
all  except  one  of  the  Pronaus,  but  left  a  part  of 
the  Opisthodomus  standing,  as  well  as  the  two 
fronts,  without  even  displacing  more  than  two  or 
three  of  the  statues  of  the  pediments '.  The  con- 
flagration caused  by  the  explosion  extended  to  the 
houses  of  the  citadel ;  another  shell  killed  the  Pasha 
and  his  son ;  the  garrison  then  made  offers  to  capi- 
tulate, and  on  the  29th  of  September  signed  a  treaty, 
by  which. they  were  to  leave  the  place  in  five  days, 
with  baggage  but  without  arms,  to  give  up  all  their 
slaves  and  prisoners,  and  to  be  transported  with 
their  families  to  Smyrna  or  elsewhere  at  their  own 
expense f . 

1  Of  the  northern  side  of  the  peristyle  of  the  Parthenon,  eight 
columns  were  wholly  or  partially  thrown  down  with  their  enta- 
blature :  of  the  southern,  six  columns.  Of  the  six  columns  of 
the  Pronaus,  it  is  possible  that  the  two  middle  may  have  been 
already  displaced  by  the  Greeks  when  they  formed  the  Parthenon 
into  a  church,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  dyiov  (Zijfia,  as  they 
appear  to  have  done  in  the  Theseium  and  the  temple  of  Trip- 
tolemus. 

*  For  the  history  of  the  siege,  see  Graziani  (F.  Mauroceni 
Gesta,  Patavii,  4to,  1698) ;  Fanelli  (Atene  Attica,  4to,  Venezia, 
1707);  and  Arrighi  (de  Vita  et  Rebus  gestis  F.  Mauroceni,  Patavii, 
4to,  1749).  But  the  best  authorities  are  the  following  contem- 
porary documents  : — 1.  A  print,  representing  the  siege  of  Athens, 
published  at  Rome  in  the  same  year.  2.  Letter  of  a  Venetian 
captain  employed  in  the  siege,  preserved  by  Antonio  Bulifon,  in 
his  collection  called  Lettere  Memorabili,  Pozzoli,  1696,  Napoli, 
1697.  Vol.  II.  p.  86.  3.  "A  Journal  of  the  Venetian  Cam- 
paigne,  A.D.  1687,  translated  from  the  original  Italian,  sent  from 
Venice,  and  printed  by  the  most  Serene  Republic."  It  was 
licensed  to  be  printed  on  the  16th  December,  1687,  and  pub- 
lished with  the  royal  arms  of  James  II.  in  the  title  page*   A  copy 
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On  the  4th  of  October,  3000  Turks,  of  whom  500 
were   military,   marched  out,   and  were  embarked. 

of  this  journal  is  in  the  British  Museum,  King's  Library,  4to, 
44  pages.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  this  document : — 
"  On  the  21st  (the  Venetians)  landed  all  their  militia,  horse 
and  foot,  but  not  so  much  as  one  Turk  appeared  in  the  field ; 
whereupon  they  passed  on  to  Athens,  and  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  town,  which  is  only  inhabited  by  the  Greeks,  while  the 
Ottomans  were  retired  into  the  upper  enclosure.  His  Excellency, 
understanding  the  strong  situation  of  the  place,  because  he  would 
not  be  constrained  to  ruin  it  with  his  bombs,  summoned  the  de- 
fendants to  a  surrender.  But  the  enemy  returned  answer  by 
word  of  mouth  that  they  were  resolved  to  hold  out.  The  22nd, 
two  mortar  pieces  of  500,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon  of  50,  with 
two  lesser  guns  of  20,  were  landed,  which  were  easily  brought 
to  the  batteries  that  were  raising,  because  the  way  was  smooth 
and  level,  and  but  six  miles  in  length.  On  the  23rd,  they  went 
on  with  their  work  in  raising  the  batteries,  during  which  labour 
Serjeant  Major  Perez,  of  the  regiment  of  Cleuters,  died  the 
24th  at  night  of  a  wound  received  by  a  musket-bullet.  The  23rd, 
four  more  great  guns,  two  of  50  and  two  of  20,  with  two  mortar- 
pieces,  were  landed  and  brought  to  the  battery.  The  26th  they 
began  to  play  with  their  bombs  upon  the  fortress ;  one  of  which 
fell  among  their  ammunition,  and  fired  a  great  part  of  it,  to  the 
great  terror  of  the  besieged,  whose  defences  began  to  fail  them, 
their  parapets  being  ruined,  and  their  great  guns  dismounted. 
The  27th,  this  day  the  trenches  were  opened  in  order  to  make  the 
approaches  and  to  advance  under  the  walls.  The  28th,  towards 
evening,  through  the  continued  playing  of  our  bombs,  which  fell 
all  into  the  small  enclosure,  there  happened  another  great  fire, 
which  increasing  upon  the  fuel  of  the  houses  and  the  continual 
playing  of  our  bombs,  endured  so  furious  all  that  day  and  the 
next  night,  that  the  enemy,  astonished  to  see  their  houses  and 
their  goods  consumed,  and  their  families  burnt,  resolved  to  hang 
out  a  white  flag,  and  with  earnest  and  loud  cries  towards  the 
battery  of  the  superintendent,  Count  Felice,  begged  them  to  fling 
no  more  bombs,  which  the  Count  understanding  caused  all  hos- 
tility to  cease."    The  second  "  great  fire"  was  the  explosion  of 
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The  Venetians  found  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon  in 
the  fortress.  These  they  distributed  in  three  re- 
doubts, which  they  built  between  the  city  and  Pei- 
rseeus,  to  secure  the  road  from  the  cavalry  of  the 
Seraskier.  But  a  more  formidable  enemy  now 
assailed  them.  It  was  not  long  before  the  plague 
made  its  appearance  among  their  troops  in  the 
Acropolis,  when  Morosini,  to  prevent  its  spreading 
from  the  city  to  the  fleet  in  Peiraeeus,  and  to  the 
camp  at  Munychia,  and  partly  as  a  military  security, 
ordered  an  intrenchment  to  be  thrown  up  across  the 
isthmus  between  the  harbours  of  Munychia  and 
Peiraeeus.  He  soon  discovered  likewise  that  some 
defences  would  be  required  for  the  town  of  Athens, 
which  was  then  unwalled ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  preparations  which  were  made  during  the  win- 
ter for  the  expedition  against  'Egripo,  he  became 
equally  convinced  that  this  enterprise  would  demand 
all  his  armament,  while  a  considerable  force  would 
be  required  to  secure  the  communication  of  the 
garrison  of  Athens  with  the  sea,  from  whence  alone 
it  could  be  supplied  with  provisions.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  upon  the  abandonment  of  his  recent  con- 

the  Parthenon,  as  the  other  authorities  leave  no  room  to  question. 
In  thus  alluding,  therefore,  to  this  catastrophe,  the  Venetian 
government  seems  to  have  wished  to  keep  it  unknown  to  the  rest 
of  Europe.  The  description  of  Athens,  which  follows  the  narra- 
tive of  the  siege,  is  more  erroneous  and  ignorant  than  the  Greek 
accounts  of  the  preceding  century.  The  Parthenon  is  described 
as  folio ws : — "  In  this  inclosure  (the  Acropolis)  stood  a  temple 
dedicated  to  the  unknown  God,  the  inscription  of  whose  altar  is 
still  to  be  seen  ;  and  though  the  workmanship  be  very  costly 
for  the  marble,  yet  it  serves  for  no  use  either  to  Christians  or 
Turks." 
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quest,  after  having  dismantled  the  Acropolis.  In 
vain  the  Greeks,  dreading  the  vengeance  of  the 
Turks  against  them,  offered  the  payment  of  20,000 
ducats,  besides  maintaining  the  garrison.  In  the  month 
of  March,  1688,  the  captured  ordnance  was  con- 
veyed from  Athens  to  the  Peiraeeus ;  and  the  Greeks 
proceeded  to  the  same  place,  not  without  some  dis- 
turbance from  the  Turkish  cavalry,  and  bitterly  com- 
plaining that  the  pretended  friendship  of  their  fellow- 
Christians  had  produced  no  other  result  than  the  loss 
of  their  homes  and  estates. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  the  Venetian  garrison  eva^ 
cuated  the  Acropolis,  retired  into  the  entrenched 
camp  of  Munychia,  and  three  days  afterwards  em- 
barked. Some  of  the  emigrant  Greeks  were  con- 
veyed in  Venetian  ships  to  Salamis,  -dEgina,  and 
the  islands  of  the  JEgaean;  others  to  Corinth  and 
Nauplia.  Near  the  latter  place  the  senate  of  Venice 
allotted  habitations  and  portions  of  land  to  some  of 
the  emigrants  in  the  district  of  Iri  (the  ancient 
Asine) ;  to  others  they  gave  annual  stipends.  The 
greater  part  of  the  emigrant  families  were,  however, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  prevailed  upon  by  the 
Turks  of  Athens  to  return. 

Thus  ended  this  fatal  expedition,  no  less  destruc- 
tive to  the  remains  of  Athenian  art,  than  useless  as 
a  military  enterprise ;  for  it  contributed  nothing  to 
facilitate  the  acquisition  of  Euboea,  or  to  complete 
the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus.  In  three  days  the 
works  of  Pericles  received  from  a  nation  which  not 
only  prided  itself  upon  the  encouragement  of  the 
arts,  but  which  had  even  rivalled  the  ancients  in 
painting,  more  injury  than  had  been  caused  by  many 
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centuries  of  the  grossest  ignorance  and  barbarism  \ 

A  few  years  before  the  siege,  when  Wheler,  Spon, 

and  De  Nointel  visited  Athens,  the  Propylaea  still 

preserved   its    pediment ;    the   temple  of  Victory 

Apterus  was   complete;   the  Parthenon,   or  great 

temple  of  Minerva,  was  perfect,  with  the  exception 

of  the  roof,  and  of  the  central  figures  in  the  eastern, 

and  of  two  or  three  in  the  western  pediment ;  the 

Erechtheium  was  so  little  injured  that  it  was  used 

as  the  harem  of  a  Turkish  house ;  and  there  were 

still  some  remains  of  buildings  and  statues  on  the 

southern  side  of  the  Parthenon.     If  the  result  of 

the  siege  did  not  leave  the  edifices  of  the  Acropolis 

in  the  deplorable  state  in  which  we  now  see  them, 

the  injury  which  they  received  on  that  occasion  was 

the  cause  of  all  the  dilapidation  which  they  have 

since  suffered,  and  rendered  the  transportation  of  the 

fallen  fragments  of  sculpture  out  of  Turkey  their  best 

preservative  from  total  destruction. 

The  great  cause  of  these  disasters  has  been  the  prac- 
tice prevailing  among  the  Athenian  Turks,  of  deposit- 

1  Morosini  seems  to  have  foreseen  the  effect  of  his  bombard- 
ment— at  least  in  some  degree  ;  for  a  Swedish  lady,  who  accom- 
panied the  Countess  Konigsmarck,  writes,  in  a  letter  to  her  bro- 
ther, "  II  repugnait  a  son  Excellence  de  detruire  le  beau  temple, 
mais  en  vain,  les  bombes  firent  leur  effet :  ainsi  jamais  dans  ce 
monde  le  temple  ne  pourra  £tre  remplace." — See  Brondsted, 
Voyage  dans  la  Grece,  ii.  p.  182. 

The  "  Venetian  Captain/1  in  describing  the  temple,  says,  "  In 
alcuni  luoghi  per  ornamento  vi  erano  alcune  cupole,  le  di  cui 
estremita  si  componevano  di  mattoni  di  musaico.  In  uno  di 
queste  cupole  cadde  la  bomba."  These  cupolas,  with  summits  of 
brick  in  mosaic,  have  the  air  of  a  Byzantine  work,  and  tend  to 
favour  the  conjecture  in  p.  82,  note  1,  as  to  the  columns  of  the 
Pronaus. 
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ing  their  ammunition  in  the  convenient  receptacles 
afforded  by  the  ancient  edifices.  Although  works 
so  exquisitely  finished  as  those  of  the  Acropolis  could 
not  fail  to  receive  cruel  injury  from  a  bombardment 
and  cannonade  at  a  range  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
yards,  the  solidity  of  Athenian  architecture  might 
have  defied  the  Venetian  projectiles,  but  for  the 
combustible  materials  placed  in  the  buildings.  It 
was  by  a  deposit  of  gunpowder,  supposed  to  have 
been  inflamed  by  lightning,  that  the  eastern  portico 
of  the  Propylaea,  together  with  the  adjacent  parts, 
was  thrown  down  about  the  year  1 656  1 :  and  to  a 
similar  cause  we  may  probably  attribute  the  demo- 
lition of  the  temple  of  Victory ;  for  we  know  that 
eleven  years  prior  to  the  siege,  that  temple  served  as 
a  powder-magazine '. 

The  removal  of  the  statues  of  the  western  pedi- 
ment of  the  Parthenon,  which  even  the  explosion 
had  been  unable  to  displace,  was  begun  by  Morosini 
himself,  who  thought  that  the  car  of  Victory,  with 
its  horses  of  the  natural  size,  and  of  such  admirable 
workmanship  as  to  strike  the  Venetians  themselves 
when  they  came  to  examine  them  with  astonishment 
and  regret,  would  be  a  fine  accompaniment  to  his 
triumphal  entry  into  Venice,  and  a  noble  monument 
of  his  conquest  of  Athens,  or  according  to  the  more 

1  Spon,  Voyage  II.  p.  81.     Wheler,  Travels,  p.  859. 

*  Spon,  ibid.  p.  80.  Wheler,  ibid.  p.  358.  In  the  year  1835, 
in  removing  the  Turkish  battery  below  the  Propylaea,  all  the 
component  parts  of  this  temple,  except  its  roof  and  that  part 
of  the  frieze  which  is  in  the  British  Museum,  were  found  among 
the  materials,  and  in  the  following  year  the  temple  was  reerected. 
The  Propylaea  was  about  the  same  time  cleared  of  the  modern  ma- 
sonry which  obstructed  its  columns.   See  the  Addenda,  this  page. 
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candid  expression  of  Fanelli,  of  his  "  voluntary  aban- 
donment of  the  Attic  conquest."  By  the  awkward- 
ness of  the  Venetian  engineers,  however,  the  whole 
group  was  thrown  down  in  the  act  of  lowering  it, 
and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness, 
was  broken  to  atoms '. 

We  have  already  seen,  that,  until  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  Athens  was  hardly  known 
in  western  Europe,  to  preserve  any  remains  of  an- 
tiquity, or  even  to  exist  as  an  inhabited  place.  The 
study  of  Greek  literature  produced  at  length  an 
endeavour  to  penetrate  the  darkness  which  had 
enveloped  Greece  since  the  Turkish  conquest,  and 
which  had  rendered  it  almost  as  little  known  as  the 
wilds  of  the  lately  discovered  new  world.  It  was 
not  that  travellers  had  not  occasionally  penetrated 
into  Greece  at  an  earlier  period ;  for  it  appears  that 
Ciriaco  d'Ancona  copied  some  inscriptions  at  Athens 
in  1437:  and  we  are  informed  by  Spon,  that  he  saw 
at  Rome  a  manuscript,  on  vellum,  of  an  Italian 
architect  named  Giambetti,  of  the  date  of  1465,  in 
which  the  artist  had  given  designs  of  the  Tower  of 
the  Winds  at  Athens,  of  Sparta,  and  of  other  places2; 
but  the  progress  of  literature  was  still  so  slow,  that 
little  curiosity  was  shown  for  such  inquiries.  In  the 
year  1573,  not  very  long  after  Greek  had  begun  to 

1  The  Venetian  Captain  above  mentioned,  whose  company  was 
quartered  in  the  Acropolis,  expresses  himself  as  follows :  "  Sopra 
l'entrata  eravi  l'effigie  di  Giove,  i  trionfi  della  nascita  di  Minerva, 
e  roolti  (due)  cavalli  che  tiravano  il  carro,  ove  essa  sedeva.  L'eccel- 
lentissimo  Capitan  Generale  mando  a  levare  quei  cavalli,  ma  la 
poca  accortezza  di  alcuni  gli  fece  cadere  e  si  ruppero  non  solo,  ma 
si  difecero  in  polvere."  *  Voyage  II.  p.  104. 
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be  a  branch  of  education  in  Germany,  Martin  Kraus, 
or  Crusius,  professor  at  Tubingen,  curious  to  ascer- 
tain the  actual  state  of  Greece,  and  of  its  language, 
contrived  to  open  a  communication  with  some  natives 
at  Constantinople  upon  those  subjects.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  Theodore  Zygomalas,  he  states  that 
Athens  was  described  by  the  modern  historians  of 
Germany  as  totally  destroyed,  and  occupied  only  by 
a  few  fishermen's  huts,  and  he  desires  to  know  from 
his  correspondent  whether  such  was  the  truth. 
Zygomalas  answers  that,  being  a  native  of  Nauplia, 
he  had  often  visited  Athens,  and  he  attempts  to 
describe  its  antiquities,  but  exposes  his  ignorance, 
by  calling  the  Parthenon  the  Pantheon !.  Another 
correspondent  of  Crusius,  Symeon  Kavasila,  of  the 
city  Acarnania  (as  Arta  was  then  called  by  the 
learned),  describes  the  Parthenon  as  the  temple  of 
the  unknown  God  2.     These  and  many  other  ancient 

1  To  irdvOeov,  oiKotiopriv  viKwaav  wdaac  olKoSopac,  yXvuruig 
cjcroc  b\a  Traffic  rijfc  oiKodofifJQ  t\ovaav  tclq  iaroplac  'EWtjvwv 
cat  ravra  rac  Oclac*  rat  furd  rdv  tiXXwv,  eirdvb)  rffQ  /leya'Aqc 
TvXtjc,  lirirovQ  Svo  <ppvao<TOfi£vovQ  avSpopiav  «c  adpica,  to  Sokciv 
c/n//v^ovc,  ovc  Xiyerat  bWi  eXa&vae  UpaltriXric.  Theod.  Zygo- 
malas ap.  Mart.  Crus.  Turco-Graec.  1.  7.  ep.  10.  The  writer 
was  probably  thinking  of  the  horses  of  Diomedes.  In  alluding 
to  two  horses  he  seems  to  show  that  the  horses  of  the  car  of 
Neptune  were  already  wanting ;  that  the  pediment  therefore  was 
nearly  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  designed  a  century  later 
by  Carrey. 

*  UaXcu  flip  to  t&v  'A&tjvCjv  &orv  TpiirkoKov  ^v,  koI  dirav 
ohcovfuroy.  Nvv  3c  to  pev  iawTepov,  oxep  aKpdiroXic,  kv  $  ical 
vcubq  rf  'Ayvutary  Bty,  dirav  biro  pbvtav  'lapariXtTwv  oikov- 
fuvov*  to  &  cirro?  (to  ara/UTa^v  <j>rjfii)  oXov  vico  T<2y  Xpioriavtov9 
tov  Ce  tforepov   (tV  y   teat   fiaffiXiia   ha   fiappdpwv    teat    kiSvwv 
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appellations,  not  more  correctly  applied,  such  as 
lanthorn  of  Demosthenes,  palace  of  Themistocles, 
school  of  Aristotle,  arsenal  of  Lycurgus,  show  the 
ignorance  of  the  Greeks  of  those  days,  and  how 
thoroughly  the  real  history  of  Athens  and  its  build- 
ings had  fallen  into  oblivion ;  though  in  this  respect 
perhaps  the  Athenians  were  not  much  more  remark- 
able than  the  Romans,  or  the  people  of  any  ancient 
city  which  had  preserved  monuments  of  antiquity,  so 
great  had  been  the  effects  of  the  ten  preceding  cen- 
turies of  moral  darkness  upon  the  countries  which 
had  formed  the  empire  of  Rome.  Kavasila  states 
the  citadel  of  Athens  to  have  been  then  inhabited 
by  Turks,  and  the  lower  town  by  Christians,  or  pre- 
cisely as  the  Venetians  found  them  a  century  later. 
The  Turks  probably  began  to  inhabit  the  lower  town 
after  their  recovery  of  the  Morea  in  1715.  The 
extent  of  habitations  appears  to  have  been  greater 
near  the  Olympium  in  the  sixteenth  century,  than  it 
is  at  present ;  for  Kavasila  states  one-third  of  the 

ficylorujv,  k<f  Jv9  rfjc  iruXqc  iiciyiypairrai  fAov6ari\ov  ecu  en 
<na(6fuvoy — Atc^  sit?  'Adtyycu,  Qijcriwc  ^  irplv  woXie)'  ro  rpirov 
oiKOVfAEvov'    oKov    fie    iv    offf    oi    Hv&pwirot    ovtiq    rvy\dvovtnv 

(jov  dpidfiov  xcAta£c£  dwcWa)  &<f  e£  t\  cirra  pikiwv 

nepuxofievoy.  S.  Kabasilas  ap.  M.  Cms.  Turco-Graec.  1.  7. 
ep.  18. 

The" Ay vuhttoq  Oeoc  is  obviously  derived  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  but  St.  Paul  alluded  only  to  an  altar,  which,  if  he 
landed  at  Phalerum,  may  have  been  the  same  noticed  at  that 
place  by  Pausanias  (Attic.  1,  2).  This  and  some  of  the  other 
absurd  names  of  the  seventeenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  may  be 
traced  to  the  fifteenth,  in  the  MS.  of  an  anonymous  Greek,  in  the 
Imperial  library  of  Vienna,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  the  Dukes 
of  Athens.     See  Appendix,  No.  V. 
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ancient  Hadrianopolis  to  have  been  inhabited,  where  in 
another  century  there  remained  only  a  few  cottages. 
With  this  exception  Athens  seems  to  have  been 
nearly  of  its  present  dimensions,  to  which  indeed  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  reduced  long 
before  the  time  of  Kavasila 1.  If  therefore  his  com- 
putation of  12,000  inhabitants  be  correct,  the  city 
since  his  time  has  been  curtailed  of  its  dimensions  on 
the  northern  side. 

Deshayes,  who  was  French  ambassador  to  the 
Porte  in  1621,  visited  Athens  in  his  way  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  published  a  few  observations  upon 
the  place,  the  value  of  which  may  be  understood 
from  his  having  adopted  the  supposition  of  the 
Parthenon  having  been  the  temple  of  the  Unknown 
God. 

Thus,  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
although  curious  inquirers  might  learn  that  Athens 
was  not  only  a  considerable  city,  but  that  it  still 
contained  many  monuments  of  antiquity,  they  must 
notwithstanding  have  been  totally  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand which  of  the  celebrated  buildings  of  the 
ancients  had  survived.  It  was  to  the  establishment 
in  Greece  of  the  monastic  orders  of  the  Roman 
church,  that  Europe  was  indebted  for  the  first  accu- 
rate information  upon  this  subject2.  Dr.  Spon,  a 
physician  and  learned  antiquary,  of  Lyons,  having 
opened  a  correspondence  with  the  Pere  Babin,  a 
Jesuit  residing  at  Athens,  received  from  him  such  a 

1  See  page  68,  note  1. 

3  The  Jesuits  first  went  to  Athens  in  1645  ;  the  Capuchins  iri 
1658. 
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description  of  it  as  Spon  thought  worthy  of  being1 
published.  This  was  done  at  Lyons  in  1674,  and 
may  possibly  have  assisted  in  inducing  the  Marquis 
de  Nointel,  who  in  that  year  was  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople for  the  second  time  as  ambassador  of  France \ 
to  carry  with  him  to  Athens  a  pupil  of  the  painter 
Lebrun,  named  Jacques  Carrey,  who  was  employed 
at  Athens  for  about  five  weeks  in  making  drawings  *. 
The  originals  of  these  designs,  executed  very  rudely 
and  inaccurately,  partly  in  red  chalk,  and  partly  in 
black  lead,  are  now  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris, 
and  correct  copies  of  them  have  been  presented  to 
the  British  Museum.  They  represent  in  twenty- 
eight  drawings  the  two  pediments  of  the  Parthenon, 
the  metopes  of  the  southern  side  of  the  same  temple, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  frieze  on  the  outside  of  its 
cella.  Among  the  buildings  of  the  lower  town  there 
delineated,  are  the  church  of  the  Megali  Panaghia, 
with  three  Corinthian  columns  in  its  wall,  two 
ancient  friezes  in  the  wall  of  the  church  of  Gor- 
gopiko,  a  view  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  city, 
which  comprises  the  Olympium,  the  banks  of  the 
Ilissus,  and  Mount  Hymettus,  and  lastly  a  nearer 
view  of  the  Olympium. 


1  De  Nointel  left  France  on  his  first  embassy  in  August,  1670, 
and  arrived  at  Constantinople  in  October.  Chardin,  Voyage  en 
Perse  par  la  Mer  Noire  et  par  la  Colchide,  p.  35.     12mo. 

2  Wheler  (p.  362)  says  two  months,  but  it  appears  from 
one  of  the  published  letters  of  Cornelio  Magni,  who  accom- 
panied De  Nointel,  that  the  permission  to  draw  was  not  obtained 
until  the  14th  of  November,  that  on  the  15th  of  December  they 
were  all  preparing  to  depart,  and  that  at  Christmas  they  were  at 
Khios. 
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These  drawings  agree  with  Spon  and  Wheler  in 
showing  that  very  little  of  the  quarter  of  Hadria- 
nopolis  then  remained.  A  few  cottages  are  seen 
near  the  fountain  Enneacrunus,  and  some  others 
standing  in  a  range  of  gardens,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hissus,  which  extended  below  Enneacrunus  as  far  as 
the  bridge  in  the  road  to  Sunium.  We  learn  from 
Spon,  that  Callirhoe,  the  ancient  name  of  Enneacru- 
nus, which  is  still  applied  to  the  river  Ilissus,  as  well 
as  to  the  fountain,  was  then  attached  also  to  the 
hamlet  near  it1.  In  the  time  of  Chandler  there 
were  no  houses  at  the  fountain,  but  two  or  three 
remained  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river2,  which 
have  long  since  disappeared. 

It  further  appears  from  Carrey,  that  there  existed 
the  ruins  of  a  building  attached  to  the  northern  end 
of  the  bridge  of  the  Stadium ;  of  which  a  fragment, 
together  with  an  arched  entrance  to  the  bridge, 
remained  in  the  time  of  Stuart.  We  learn  from  Spon 
that  this  ruin  had  been  a  monastery  of  nuns  aban- 
doned at  the  Turkish  conquest3.  The  columns  of 
the  Olympium  were  in  the  same  state  in  the  time  of 
Carrey  as  at  present,  with  the  exception  of  the 
single  column,  which  Stuart  and  Chandler  mention 
to  have  been  taken  down  a  little  before  their  visit  to 
Athens.  Within  the  area  of  the  great  cluster  of 
these  columns,  Carrey  has  represented  a  Greek 
church,  which  no  longer  exists.  It  was  called  the 
church  of  St.  John  at  the  Columns  (<rraic  /coAowaie), 
and  its  position,  not  connected  with  any  part  of  the 

1  Voyage  II.  p.  146.     Wheler,  p.  379. 

1  Travels,  p.  S8.  8vo.  1766.     *  Voyage  II.  p.  123. 
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ancient  building,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  ruin  of 
the  Olympium  took  place  at  a  remote  period. 

In  the  year  1675,  Athens  was  visited  by  the  Earl 
of  Winchelsea,  English  ambassador  to  the  Porte, 
and  in  the  following  year  by  Mr.  Vernon,  of  whose 
travels  in  Greece  a  short  account  was  soon  after- 
wards published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 
The  same  year  was  distinguished  in  Athenian  annals 
by  the  visit  of  Dr.  Spon  and  Sir  George  Wheler, 
from  whom,  and  from  the  drawings  of  Carrey,  we 
derive  all  our  knowledge  of  the  state  of  Athens 
prior  to  that  siege,  which  forms  the  chief  sera  in  the 
modern  history  of  Athenian  antiquities;  for,  as  to 
Guillet,  who  published  in  1675  the  pretended  tra- 
vels in  1669  of  his  brother  La  Guilletiere,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  work  is  nothing  more  than  a  romance, 
constructed  indeed  with  some  degree  of  learning 
and  ingenuity,  and  founded  probably  upon  some 
correct  information  acquired  by  Guillet  from  Greeks 
or  from  the  missionaries,  then  recently  established  in 
Greece,  added  to  that  which  he  may  have  found  in 
the  printed  account  of  the  Pere  Babin ;  but  con- 
founding places  and  objects  in  a  manner  which  could 
not  have  occurred  to  any  one  personally  acquainted 
with  the  localities,  and  mixing  up  with  adventures 
of  his  own  invention,  descriptions  taken  from  Pau- 
sanias  or  other  ancient  authors,  of  buildings  and 
monuments  which  had  been  long  annihilated,  but 
which  he  represents  as  still  in  existence1.     What 

1  Spon  at  first  was  inclined  to  defend  Guillet  against  Vernon, 
who,  having  carried  Guillet's  book  with  him  to  Athens,  gave 
testimony  to  its  falsehood  in  his  letter  to  the  Royal  Society.  In 
the  Voyage  of  Spon,  first  published  at  Lyons  in  1677,  he  even 
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are  we  to  think,  in  the  present  day,  of  a  traveller 
who  asserts  that  he  saw  an  inscription  to  the 
Unknown  God  on  the  front  of  the  Parthenon,  who 
describes  a  Pantheon  near  the  Bazar  more  magnifi- 
cent than  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  !,  who  pretends  to 
have  seen  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Neptune,  of  the 
Prytaneium,  of  the  Metroum,  of  the  Bucoleium,  and 
of  several  of  the  porticos  of  the  Cerameicus,  toge- 
ther with  many  of  the  statues  described  in  that 
quarter  by  Pausanias, — who  discovers  the  theatre 
of  Bacchus  in  the  plain  half-hidden  amidst  trees  and 
grass — who  finds  a  circular  building  called  the  Lant- 
horn  of  Diogenes,  which  Spon  inquired  for  in  vain 2 
— who  discovers  a  magnificent  temple  of  Jupiter, 
and  temples  of  Vulcan  and  Venus  Urania,  where 
Spon  and  Wheler  saw  only  a  Greek  church  and 
two  mosques — and  who  finds  the  marble  seats  still 
remaining  in  the  Stadium,  although  none  of  them 


allows  that  La  Guilletiere  had  been  seven  days  at  Athens  ;  but 
feeling  himself  unable  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  making  some 
observations  upon  Guilleti&re's  absurdities,  Guillet  replied  in 
a  "  Dissertation  sur  un  Voyage,  publie  par  un  Medecin  Anti- 
quaire.  Paris,  12mo.  1679."  Spon  immediately  published  a 
"  Reponse  a  la  Critique,  publiee  par  M.  Guillet,  sur  le  Voyage 
de  Grace  de  Jacob  Spon.  12mo.  Lyons,  1679."  In  this  work 
Spon  expresses  doubts  that  such  a  person  as  La  Guilletiere 
had  ever  existed,  brings  proofs  of  the  manner  in  which  Guillet's 
information  was  obtained,  and  gives  a  list  of  112  errors  in  his 
book. 

1  Before  it,  he  adds,  were  two  horses,  the  work  of  Praxi- 
teles, evidently  borrowing  the  blunder  of  Zygomalas,  as  to 
the  Parthenon,  and  applying  it  to  his  pretended  Pantheon  in 
the  city. 

2  Voyage  II.  p.  128. 
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were  to  be  seen   six    years    after   his  pretended 
journey  ? 

As  frequent  reference  will  be  made  in  the  course 
of  the  present  work  to  the  description  given  of  the 
buildings  of  Athens,  by  Spon  and  Wheler,  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  say  more  at  present  upon  the  state  of 
Athens  in  their  time. 

One  cannot,  however,  pass  the  mention  of  their 
names  without  expressing  surprise  that  their  publi- 
cations, which  first  gave  civilized  Europe  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  treasures  of  ancient  art  which  Athens 
still  retained,  should  not  have  roused  any  government 
or  individual  to  some  more  effectual  mode  of  ren- 
dering those  treasures  useful,  than  that  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  Nointel;  that  Louis  XIV.,  in  particular, 
who  obtained  some  glory  as  a  patron  of  art  and 
learning,  and  sent  out  missions  to  the  Levant  to 
collect  drawings,  coins,  and  inscriptions,  should  not 
have  endeavoured  to  enrich  his  capital  with  copies 
derived  from  the  purest  school  of  architecture  and 
sculpture,  or  at  least  that  an  interest  should  not  have 
been  created  in  favour  of  the  Athenian  monuments, 
sufficient  to  save  them  from  the  artillery  of  Morosini. 
But  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  feudal  times  was 
still  too  profoundly  rooted  and  too  extensively  diffused. 

It  was  not  until  ninety  years  after  the  publication 
of  the  travels  of  Spon  and  Wheler,  that  an  English 
artist,  studying  at  Rome,  having  perceived  that  he  was 
not  yet  at  the  fountain-head  of  true  taste  in  architec- 
ture, determined  to  proceed  to  Athens  and  to  reside 
there,  until  he  should  have  made  technical  drawings  of 
all  the  principal  remains  of  antiquity.  Stuart,  having 
engaged  Revett,  another  architect,  to  join  him,  they 

12 
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arrived  at  Athens  in  the  year  1751,  and  remained 
there  during  the  greater  part  of  three  years  *.  The 
first  part  of  the  result  of  their  labours  was  published 
in  1762;  soon  after  which  some  further  know- 
ledge of  Greece  and  of  its  remains  of  antiquity 
was  obtained  by  a  private  society  in  London, 
which  has  done  more  for  the  improvement  of  the 
arts  by  such  researches  than  any  government  in 
Europe. 

In  the  year  1764,  the  society  of  Dilettanti  engaged 
Mr.  Revett  to  return  to  Greece,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Pars  and  Dr.  Chandler  ;  the  former  an  able 
draftsman,  the  latter  well  qualified  to  illustrate  the 
geography  and  antiquities  of  the  country  by  his 
erudition.  The  result  of  this  mission  placed  the 
public  in  possession  of  the  designs  of  several  Athe- 
nian monuments,  left  imperfectly  examined  by  Stuart, 
together  with  architectural  details  of  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  temples  of  Asiatic  Greece,  a  volume 
of  Greek  inscriptions  by  Dr.  Chandler,  and  two 
volumes  of  travels  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  by  the 
same  person. 

As  Chandler,  with  the  exception  of  Spon  and 
Wheler,  is  the  earliest  modern  traveller  who  has 
applied  a  competent  share  of  judgment  and  learning 
to  the  examination  of  any  part  of  Greece ;  and  as 

1  See  Preface  to  Stuart's  Antiq.  of  Athens,  vol.  i.  In  the 
year  1755,  Athens  was  visited  by  Leroy,  a  French  architect,  for 
a  similar  purpose,  and  the  result  was  published  in  one  volume  in 
1758.  From  such  a  rapid  proceeding,  great  accuracy  could 
not  be  expected,  and  accordingly  we  find  fourteen  columns  on 
the  sides  of  the  temple  of  Theseus  in  Leroy 's  drawing  of  that 
building. 
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the  public  has  consequently  been  indebted  to  him 
for  many  important  discoveries  in  illustration  of  its 
ancient  history  and  topography,  it  would  perhaps  be 
ungrateful  to  accuse  him  of  indolence,  or  want  of 
enterprise ;  but  he  cannot  so  easily  be  excused  for 
having  omitted  to  cite  the  ancient  authorities  in  any 
of  those  very  numerous  passages  of  his  works  in 
which  he  had  recourse  to  them,  as  the  omission  ren- 
ders it  often  difficult  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  his 
conclusions. 

The  researches  of  Stuart  and  Chandler  upon  the 
topography  of  Athens  have  cleared  up  much  that 
had  been  left  obscure  and  faulty  by  Spon  and  Wheler, 
and  in  some  instances  Chandler's  superior  learning 
enabled  him  to  correct  the  mistaken  impressions  of 
Stuart ;  but  others  he  has  left  uncorrected,  and  he 
has  added  many  errors  and  negligences  of  his  own, 
as  well  in  the  application  of  ancient  evidence,  as  in 
regard  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  ruined  buildings. 

The  changes  which  occurred  in  the  state  of  Athens, 
between  the  Venetian  siege  and  the  time  of  Chandler, 
were  so  small  that  Chandler  found  it  sufficient  for 
the  explanation  of  his  topography  to  insert  a  copy  of 
the  plan  of  Athens,  published  by  Fanelli  from  the 
Venetian  engineers. 

The  dilapidations  produced  in  the  half  century 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  visit  of  Chandler  have 
been  more  considerable.  Five  years  afterwards,  the 
descent  of  the  Albanians  into  Greece,  which  followed 
the  insurrection  excited  in  the  Morea  by  the  Rus- 
sians, obliged  the  Athenians  to  surround  their  city 
with  a  wall.  In  this  operation  the  two  Ionic  columns 
belonging  to   the  frontispiece  of  the  aqueduct  of 
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Hadrian,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  St.  George,  were 
demolished,  and  its  inscribed  architrave  was  placed 
over  a  neighbouring  gate  in  the  modern  walls. 
The  temple  of  Triptolemus,  designed  by  Stuart,  and 
found  by  Chandler  somewhat  impaired,  with  one  of 
the  columns  prostrate,  was  destroyed  upon  the  same 
occasion ;  so  that  a  few  years  later  nothing  but  the 
site  and  a  part  of  the  pavement  were  to  be  seen  *. 
The  Roman  bridge  leading  to  the  stadium  was  swept 
away  by  the  same  occurrence,  as  well  as  the  remains 
of  the  monastery  which  had  been  attached  to  it. 

It  would  be  highly  unjust,  however,  to  accuse 
the  Turks  as  the  sole  dilapidators  of  the  ancient 
works  of  Athens,  or  of  any  other  part  of  Greece. 
Their  hatred  of  images  has  indeed  been  peculiarly 
destructive  to  every  work  of  sculpture  representing 
the  animal  form ;  but  the  Greeks  themselves,  although 
often  anxious  to  preserve  inscribed  or  sculptured  mar- 
bles, and  for  that  purpose  depositing  them  in  the 
churches,  have  generally  been  too  unenlightened  not 
to  prefer  the  claims  of  temporary  convenience  to  a 
desire  of  preserving  the  works  of  their  ancestors.  In 
fact,  there  is  scarcely  a  Greek  village  that  does  not 
bear  marks  of  having  been  built  or  repaired  with 
the  materials  of  ancient  edifices,  the  squared  blocks 
of  the  ancient  walls  furnishing  convenient  materials 
to  the  mason;  while  the  finer  marbles  which  the 
ancients  employed  for  their  sculpture,  or  for  the 

1  The  original  cause  of  its  destruction  was  a  mass  celebrated, 
according  to  the  Latin  rites,  in  the  temple,  which  was  then  a 
Greek  church  of  the  Panaghia,  by  the  Marquis  de  Nointel,  in 
1674.  The  Greeks  having  desecrated  the  church  in  consequence, 
it  fell  into  neglect  and  gradual  dilapidation. 
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more  decorative  parts  of  their  architecture,  have 
supplied  him  with  the  choicest  substance  for  his 
cement  or  coatings  K  Many  works  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture have  in  this  manner  disappeared,  nor  ought  we 
to  forget,  as  a  cause  of  the  more  recent  diminution 
or  degradation  of  Greek  monuments,  the  depreda- 
tions of  travellers  and  collectors,  often  destroying 
more  than  they  carry  away. 

In  those  cities  which  have  never  ceased  to  be 
inhabited,  the  remains  of  antiquity  have  been  con- 
tinually disturbed  and  applied  to  purposes  of  modern 
construction.  Where  the  chief  population  of  the 
district  has  established  itself  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  ancient  site,  the  same  cause  of  destruction 
has  been  almost  equally  in  operation.  The  ancient 
cities  therefore  which,  having  been  abandoned  or 
reduced  to  a  very  small  population  at  an  early 
period,  have  at  the  same  time  been  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  any  modern  town  to  be  largely  re- 
sorted to  for  materials,  are  those  which  are  most 
likely  still  to  preserve  valuable  remains  of  antiquity 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil2. 

1  It  frequently  happens  indeed  that  the  wrought  stones  of  the 
ancients  are  too  massy  for  the  artisans  of  the  present  day ;  but 
the  magnitude  of  the  masses  has  not  always  saved  them,  for 
the  finished  materials  of  the  ancients  are  often  broken  into 
smaller  masses,  for  the  convenience  of  transportation. 

*  Perhaps  the  reader  will  not  be  displeased  if  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  naming  the  places  which  appeared  to  me  to  be 
most  remarkably  in  the  latter  predicament.  In  the  Peloponnesus 
were  Corone  (at  the  modern  Petalidhi),  Messene,  Thorium,  the 
city  of  the  Taenarii,  or  Caenepolis  of  the  Eleuthero  Lacones  (at 
seven  or  eight  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Cape  Matapan), 
Gythium,   Amyclae,   Prasiss,  Thyrea,  Asine  of  Argolis,   Her- 
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But  the  situations  which  afford  the  best  prospect 
of  finding  productions  of  the  ancient  masters,  are 
the  aX<ri|,  or  sacred  groves,  which  were  generally 
removed  from  the  ordinary  habitations  of  men, 
sometimes  in  sequestered  valleys  or  mountain  soli- 
tudes \  and  hence  comparatively  secure  from  spoli- 
ation ;  for  in  some  of  these  places  the  works  of  the 
most  renowned  artists  were  originally  more  abundant 
than  any  where,  except  in  cities  of  the  first  rank. 

The  sea-coast  has  generally  been  unfavourable  to 

mione,  Trcezen,  Epidaurus,  Phlius,  Mantineia,  Megalopolis, 
Orchomenus,  Clitor,  Phigaleia,  Psophis,  Elis,  Dyme,  Pallene, 
Sicyoii.  Beyond  the  Isthmus  were  Eleusis,  many  of  the  Demi 
of  Attica,  Eretria  and  Histiaea  in  Euboea,  Plataea,  Tanagra, 
Thespiae,  Haliartus,  Coroneia,  Chaeroneia,  Orchomenus,  Stiris, 
Cirrha,  Opus,  Elateia,  Thronium,  Heracleia  of  Mount  CEta. 
To  these  may  be  added  many  cities  in  Thessaly,  Epirus,  Aear- 
nania,  JEtolia,  and  Macedonia,  particularly  the  following: — In 
Thessaly,  Thebae  Phthioticae,  Pagasse,  Demetrias,  Metropolis, 
Pelinnaeum,  Gomphi,  and  Cyretiae.  In  Epirus,  Phoenice,  Gi- 
tanse,  Pandosia,  Cichyrus,  Cassope,  and  Nicopolis.  In  Acarnania, 
Argos  Amphilochicum,  Thyrium,  Stratus,  and  the  city  of  the 
CEniadae ;  and  in  JEtolia,  Thermus,  and  Calydon.  In  all  these 
places  the  state  of  the  soil  appears  to  indicate  that  the  sites  have 
been  little  disturbed  since  the  respective  places  fell  to  ruins,  and 
to  promise  a  rich  harvest  of  ancient  remains. 

1  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  name  Olympia,  Delphi,  Nemea,  and 
the  Isthmus,  as  places  to  which  I  particularly  allude.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  Grove  of  the  Muses  on  Mount  Helicon,  the 
sanctuaries  of  Jupiter  Lyceeus,  and  of  Despcena  in  Arcadia,  the 
Herseum  of  Argolis,  the  Hierum  of  Epidauria,  the  oracular  fane 
of  Apollo  in  Mount  Ptous,  the  temples  of  Minerva  Itonia  in 
Bceotia  and  in  Thessaly,  Actiura,  and  a  very  remarkable  hierum 
to  the  south  of  Ioannina  in  Epirus,  of  which  the  ancient  name 
is  unknown.  The  sites  of  many  insulated  temples  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  might  also  be  mentioned,  though  little  now 
remains  of  their  buildings  above  ground. 
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the  preservation  of  remains  of  antiquity,  on  account 
of  the   facility  which   it   afforded   of  transporting 
materials  for  the  construction  of  new  buildings  in 
other  places  near  the  sea.      Many  modern  towns, 
churches,  and  monasteries,  have  thus  been  built  or 
repaired  at  the  expense  of  the  ruined  cities  on  the 
coast,   which   have  greatly  suffered  also   from  the 
spoliation  or  wanton   violence  of  Turks,  Genoese, 
Venetians,   French,    and  other  nations,  who  have 
carried  on  war  or  commerce  in  the  Grecian  seas 
during  the  last  eight  centuries. 

In  some  instances  the  magnitude  of  the  ancient 
city  has  been  such,  that  its  materials  are  not  yet 
exhausted,  even  although  placed  in  a  situation  very 
much  exposed  to  modern  depredations.  Such  are 
Sparta  and  Tegea,  which,  although  they  have  served 
for  ages  as  quarries  to  the  neighbouring  towns  of 
Mistra  and  Tripolitza,  yet  still  retain  numerous 
remains  of  antiquity. 

But  above  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  Athens,  although 
it  has  never  ceased  to  be  a  large  inhabited  place,  still 
affords  the  best  prospect  of  discoveries  interesting  to 
the  artist  and  antiquary.  Here  every  fragment  that 
is  found  bears  testimony  to  the  pre-eminent  taste 
and  skill  of  the  ancient  people;  every  inscription 
throws  light  on  history  or  philology.  The  buildings 
of  the  modern  town  may  forbid  researches  through- 
out a  great  part  of  the  site,  but  all  the  southern  and 
western  parts  of  the  Asty,  the  suburbs  of  the  Gardens 
and  of  Agra,  the  Longomural  town,  and  the  entire 
Peiraic  city,  are  open  to  the  excavator,  whose  labours, 
if  they  are  increased  by  the  depth  of  soil,  which  the 
successive  ruins  of  buildings,  during  a  long  course  of 
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ages,  have  accumulated,  are  perhaps  the  more  likely 
on  that  account  to  afford  a  valuable  result. 

Of  the  three  great  branches  of  art  in  which  the 
ancients  peculiarly  excelled,  little  can  be  discovered 
at  this  distance  of  time  in  the  more  perishable  art  of 
painting.  Some  new  proofs  may  perhaps  yet  reach 
us  of  their  having  been  at  least  our  equals  in  design ; 
but  as  to  their  proficiency  in  the  other  attributes  of 
painting,  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  obtain  any  very 
satisfactory  information. 

Although  modern  Europe  has  produced  many  fine 
works  of  sculpture  since  the  revival  of  the  arts  in 
Italy,  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the  discovery  of 
some  of  the  productions  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
fifth  and  fourth  centuries  before  the  Christian  sera, 
would  add  extremely  to  our  materials  of  improve- 
ment in  this  branch  of  art.  In  considering,  that,  while 
there  is  no  end  to  the  examples  of  ancient  perfection, 
afforded  by  smaller  works,  such  as  bronzes,  coins, 
and  gems,  we  have  scarcely  any  undoubted  originals 
of  human  or  larger  size,  belonging  to  those  favoured 
ages,  with  the  exception  of  the  marbles  of  the 
iEginetan,  Athenian,  and  Phigaleian  temples,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  the  acquisition  of  some  of  those 
numerous  works  of  the  ancient  masters,  which  were 
still  untouched  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
aera,  and  probably  much  later,  would  be  the  most 
interesting  discovery  that  could  occur  in  sculpture. 

But  it  is  particularly  in  architecture  that  we  need 
the  guidance  of  the  Greeks.  By  following  the  mo- 
dern Italians,  who  took  for  their  models  corrupted 
Roman  imitations  of  Greek  architecture,  a  stvle  was 
introduced  into  England,  which,  having  prevailed  for 
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about  two  centuries,  has  not  been  much  corrected  in 
the  course  of  the  half  century  during  which  we  have 
enjoyed  a  knowledge  of  the  genuine  architecture  of 
the  Greeks,  by  means  of  the  drawings  which  have 
been  published  of  the  antiquities  of  Athens,  Ionia, 
Magna  Gratia,  and  Sicily. 

The  more  we  examine  the  buildings  of  the  ancients, 
the  stronger  do  the  proofs  appear  of  that  profound 
study  which  they  bestowed  upon  this  most  useful 
and  ornamental  of  arts.  Nor  is  their  taste  and 
judgment  less  conspicuous  in  the  application  of  their 
rules  according  to  circumstances  of  place  and  occa- 
sion ;  which  some  recent  examples  show  to  be  not 
more  easy  of  attainment  than  the  rules  themselves. 

There  are  few  problems  more  difficult  of  solution 
than  to  find  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  perfection 
which  the  Greeks  attained  in  the  elegant  arts, 
and  for  its  wide  diffusion  among  them  during 
several  centuries.  Something  may  be  attributed  to 
the  more  acute  perceptions,  to  the  more  beautiful 
forms  and  colours  of  animate  and  inanimate  nature, 
and  to  the  brighter  skies  of  a  southern  climate. 
Something  more  may  be  ascribed  to  circumstances 
from  which  we  are  happy  to  be  exempt;  such  as 
the  eager  collision  of  rivalry  between  small  inde- 
pendent states,  the  excitement  given  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  the  encouragement  afforded  to  the  display 
of  its  powers  by  a  mythology  closely  allied  to  the 
senses,  and  which  gave  the  honours  of  divinity  to 
the  productions  of  the  artist.  Even  with  these 
advantages,  to  arrive  at  the  productions  of  the 
age  of  Pericles  required  several  centuries  of  trials 
and  improvements,  during  which  extreme  diligence 
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was  applied  by  a  series  of  gifted  men  to  one 
pursuit,  which,  when  successful,  obtained  as  much 
worldly  fame  and  advantage  as  that  of  arms,  or  of 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  Without  such  an 
equalization  of  the  rewards  of  genius  and  labour, 
science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  are  more  degraded 
than  encouraged  or  protected. 


SECTION  I. 

THE   DESCRIPTION   OF   ATHENS   BY   PAUSANIA3. 

As  the  only  detailed  description  of  ancient  Athens  is 
found  in  the  work  of  Pausanias,  I  shall  begin  by 
submitting  to  the  reader  a  translation  of  all  his 
information  upon  the  topography  of  the  city  ; — 
retaining  his  more  important  remarks  upon  the 
buildings,  monuments,  and  works  of  art,  but  omit- 
ting the  greater  part  of  the  history  or  mythology 
which  he  has  introduced. 

After  having  described  the  remains  of  the  maritime 
city,  Pausanias  speaks  of  the  two  roads,  which  led 
from  thence  to  Athens,  in  the  following  terms : 

"  In  the  road  which  leads  to  the  city  from  Pha-  Cap.  i. 
lerum  there  is  a  temple  of  Juno,  without  doors,  and 
without  a  roof.  It  is  reported  to  have  been  burnt  by 
Mardonius,  son  of  Gobrias1.  The  statue  which  it 
now  contains  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  Alcamenes. 
At  the  entrance  into  the  city2  is  the  tomb  of  An-  Gap.  2. 
tiope  the  Amazon.  The  Athenians  possess  likewise 
a  tomb  of  Molpadia 9. 

1  Pausanias   (Phocic.  35,  2)    again  mentions  this  half-burnt 
temple  on  the  Phaleric  road  (enl  ody  rjj  QaXrjpiicrj). 

*  'EcreX&WwK  ££  T^y  r6\tv. 

*  The  Athenian  tradition  adopted  by  Pausanias  (in  this  place, 
and  in  15,  2)  was,  that  Antiope  had  been  brought  to  Athens  as  a 
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Cap.  2.  "  In  the  ascent  from  Piraeeus1  are  the  ruins  of  the 
walls  which  Conon  raised  after  the  sea-fight  at 
Cnidus;  for  the  walls  of  Themistocles,  built  after 
the  departure  of  the  Medes,  were  destroyed  tinder 
the  government  of  the  men  called  the  Thirty.  The 
most  illustrious  tombs  on  the  road  are  those  of 
Menander,  son  of  Diopeithes,  and  of  Euripides,  the 
latter  of  which  is  empty,  Euripides  having  been 
buried  in  Macedonia.  Near  the  gates3  is  a  monu- 
ment, upon  which  is  the  statue  of  a  soldier  standing 
by  a  horse.  Who  it  is,  I  know  not ;  but  Praxiteles 
made  both  the  horse  and  the  soldier. 

"  At  the  entrance  into  the  city  *  is  a  building  set 
apart  for  the  equipment  of  certain  processions,  some 
of  which  occur  every  year,  and  others  at  longer 
intervals 4.     Adjacent  to  it8  is  a  temple  of  Ceres, 

captive  by  Theseus,  when,  in  company  with  Hercules,  he  took 
Themiscyra  on  the  Thermodon ;  that,  when  the  Amazones  in- 
vaded Attica,  Antiope  was  slain  by  an  arrow  from  Molpadia,  and 
that  Molpadia  was  slain  by  Theseus.  For  various  legends  on 
this  subject,  see  Plutarch  in  Thes.  26  et  seq. 

1  'AvkWwv  £K  Heipaitig.  *  oh  ir6fipw  twv  wvX<Jv. 

8  'H,(rt\06vT<av  cc  rriv  icokiv. 

4  By  the  latter,  Pausanias  seems  to  allude  to  the  greater  Pan- 
athenaea,  which  were  celebrated  at  the  end  of  every  four  years. 
The  Ilo/ifltfa,  or  vases  of  gold  and  silver  used  in  the  sacred  pro- 
cessions (V.  Meurs.  Attic.  Lect.  2,  15),  were  kept  in  this  build- 
ing, which  itself  also  bore  the  name  of  Pompeium,  and  con- 
tained a  brazen  statue  of  Socrates  by  Lysippus  (Diogen.  Laert. 
2,  43),  a  picture  of  Isocrates  (Vit.  X.  Rhet.  in  Isocrat.),  and 
the  portraits  of  certain  comedians  by  Craterus.  Plin.  H.  N.  35, 
11,  (40).  At  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  value 
of  the  vases  of  the  Pompeium  formed  a  large  portion  of  the 

6  wXrjaloy. 
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containing  statues1  of  Ceres,  of  Proserpine,  and  of   Cap.  2. 
Iacchus  holding  a  torch.     It  is  written  on  the  wall, 


500  talents  at  which  the  public  plate,  together  with  the  Persian 
spoils,  was  estimated  by  Pericles.  Thucyd.  2, 13.  Diod.  12,  40. 
They  were  renewed  or  augmented  out  of  the  property  of  the 
Thirty  Tyrants  (Philochor.  ap.  Harpocrat.  in  no/iraa),  and  again 
by  Lycnrgos,  son  of  Lycophron  (Vit.  X.  Rhet.  in  Lycurg.  Pau- 
san.  Att.  29,  16),  and  again  by  Androtion.  Demosth.  c.  Androt. 
p.  615,  Reiske.  Alcibiades  was  accused  of  applying  some  of 
them  to  his  own  nse.  Plutarch.  Alcib.  13.  Andocid.  c.  Alcib. 
p.  126,  Reiske*  The  Pompeium  was  one  of  the  buildings  in 
which  corn  and  flour  were  deposited,  and  measured  before  the 
proper  officers.     Demosth.  c.  Phormion.  p.  918. 

1  It  may  be  right  to  remark,  in  entering  upon  this  description 
of  Athens,  that  Pausanias  has  four  words  to  express  our  words 
ttatue,  image, Jigure,  namely,  ayccA/za,  frWov,  dvtipiac  and  zIkwv  ; 
the  two  former  are  applied  by  him  to  gods,  or  deified  or  ideal 
persons,  the  two  latter  to  portraits  of  men.     Roavov,  though 
employed  by  Strabo  (p.  S96),  in  speaking  of  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  works  of  Phidias  in  marble,  was  reserved  by  Pausanias 
exclusively  for  rude  statues,   and  principally  those  of  wood: 
tuck*  is  the  only  general  word  applicable  to  figures  of  animated 
beings  of  every  kind.    When  Pausanias  makes  mention  of  de- 
tached and  entire  statues,  he  joins  one  of  the  four  substantives 
above  mentioned   to   the  verbs   ttnrifitf  Kcifiai :    in  speaking  of 
works  in  relief  (which  he  sometimes  calls  rvwoi)  he  employs  the 
verb  £T£pya(ofjLat  or  Hrc&pya^o/iat.     Paintings  are  always  de- 
scribed by  ypa'^u  and  its  derivatives  ;  woi«  is  applied  to  all  the 
arts,  to  poetry,  painting,  and  sculpture.     Naoc  was  properly  a 
closed  building,  or  temple  properly  so  called,  and  might  thus  be 
applied  to  a  cella,  exclusive  of  the  exterior ;  but  iepbv  (a  sanc- 
tuary of  any  kind)  is  frequently  used  by  Pausanias,  in  speaking 
of  a  building  which  we  know  to  have  been  a  vaoc,  as  of  the  tern* 
pies  of  Theseus  and  of  Mars  at  Athens,  and  of  Ceres  at  Pha- 
lerum ;  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius,  in  jEgina ;  of  the 
temple  of  Latona  at  Argos,  &c.     So  that  in  Pausanias  lepov, 
without  any  other  designation,  may  generally  be  taken  in  the 


/ 
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Cap.  2.  in  Attic  letters ',  that  these  statues  are  the  works  of 
Praxiteles.  Not  far  from  the  temple f  is  a  Neptune 
on  horseback,  hurling  his  trident 3  at  the  giant  Poly- 
botes;  but  the  inscription  which  is  now  upon  the 
statue  ascribes  it  to  another,  and  not  to  Neptune. 
From  the  city  gates  to  the  Cerameicus,  extend 
porticoes  \  before  which  are  brazen  images  of  illus- 
trious men  and  women.  One  of  these  porticoes 
contains  certain  temples  of  the  gods,  the  gymna- 
sium of  Mercury,  and  the  house  of  Polytion, 
wherein  some  noble  Athenians  are  said  to  have 
imitated  the  Eleusinian  ceremony5.  The  house  is 
now  sacred  to  Bacchus,  who  is  surnamed  Melpo- 
menus,  for  the  same  reason  that  Apollo  is  called 
Musagetes.  Here  are  statues  of  Minerva  Paeonia,  of 
Jupiter,  of  Mnemosyne,  of  the  Muses,  and  of  Apollo, 
the  works  and  dedications  of  Eubulides 6.     Here  also 

same  sense  as  vaoc,  and  the  more  so  as  he  has  the  expressions, 
lepov  re/ievoCf  and  cc/ooc  ircp/jSoXoc,  to  describe  sanctuaries  where 
there  was  no  vadgf  or  where  the  vooc  is  not  particularly  referred  to. 
In  like  manner  we  find  <rijpat  pptyta,  rcfyoc,  applied  to  one  and 
the  same  monument  in  the  Achaica  (25,  7.  S). 

1  *Arraoi£  ypdfificuriv ;  meaning  the  characters  in  use  before 
the  archon8hip  of  Eucleides  in  b.  c.  404 — 3.  See  Pausan.  £1. 
post.  19,  8.  Harpocrat.,  Hesych.,  Phavorin.  in  v.  Lex.  ap. 
Bekker.  Anecd.  Or.  I.  p.  461.  This  was  the  more  remarkable, 
as  Praxiteles  lived  after  the  archonship  of  Eucleides. 

*  rov  vaov  oh  ic6fifi(t>.  *  $6pv. 

4  aroat  B£  tlaiv  hirb  rwv  irvk&v  ec  rov  Ktpafieuc6v, 

*  Pausanias  here  alludes  to  Alcibiades,  and  his  companions, 
who  were  accused  of  haying  privately  represented  in  derision  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries.  Thucyd.  6,  27.  Plutarch.  Alcib.  19. 
Andocid.  de  Myst.  p.  7,  19,  Reiske. 

5  fEvTav&&  cflriv  'AOiyvac  tfyaX/ia  Ylaiutvlac  Kal  Atoc  «u 
Mvrjpoavvw   ko\   Movtrvv,  'AxoXAwvdf   re,    &ya0i}/ia    ical    ipyov 
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is  seen  the  face  of  Acratus,  one  of  the  companions  cap.  2. 
of  Bacchus,  projecting  from  the  wall  \  Next  to  the 
sanctuary  of  Bacchus*  there  is  a  building  containing 
images  of  clay,  which  represent  Amphictyon,  king  of 
the  Athenians,  entertaining  Bacchus  and  other  gods. 
Here  also  is  Pegasus  of  Eleutberce,  who  introduced 
the  worship  of  Bacchus  among  the  Athenians. 

"The  district3  named  Cerameicus  is  so  called  Cap-3- 
from  the  hero  Geramus 4,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne.  The  first  portico 
on  the  right  is  that  named  Basileius,  where  the 
Archon  BcuriAcvc  holds  his  court 5.  His  office,  called 
BatftAct'a,  lasts  for  one  year 6.  Upon  the  earthen  roof 
of  this  Stoa7  are  statues  of  baked  clay,  representing 
Theseus  throwing  Scyron  into  the  sea,  and  Aurora8 

Ev(3ov\lSov.  This  passage  has  generally  been  translated  as 
meaning  that  the  statue  of  Apollo  only  had  been  the  work 
and  gift  of  Eubulides.  We  have  a  similar  expression  in  Attic. 
1,  3,  rife  (rroaQ  owurOtv  earaei  ZevQ  koI  Aijfioc,  Acfc%apovc 
ipyov* 

*  furd  rod  AtoKvaov  rifuvoc. 

*  \*piov. 

4  The  Greeks  were  fond  of  tracing  their  names  of  places  to 
heroes :  bat  Herodotus  (5,  88),  in  alluding  to  the  Athenian  pot' 
iery  manufactured  for  exportation  in  very  ancient  times,  suggests 
a  more  probable  derivation  of  Cerameicus  than  that  given  by 
Pausanias. 

*  KaBifa. 

*  In  the  Lexicon  Rhet.  ap.  Bekker.  Anecd.  Gr.  I.  p.  222, 
the  name  of  this  Stoa  is  derived  not  from  the  archon,  but  from 
Jupiter  BciffcAfvc*  Before  the  Stoa  Basileius  was  a  brazen  statue 
of  Pindar,  wrapt  in  a  cloak,  and  seated  in  a  chair,  with  an  open 
book  lying  upon  his  knees.     JEschin.  in  Epist.  4. 

1    1-XE9TL  rp  KCpUfiy  TTJQ  <TTOdf. 
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Cap.  3.    carrying  away  Cephalus.    Near  the  same  portico  stand     | 
statues  of  Conon,  of  his  son  Timotheus,  and  of  Eva-      1 
goras,  king  of  the  Cyprii !.    Here  likewise  are  figures  of     I 
Jupiter  Eleutherius,  and  of  the  Emperor   Hadrian.      " 
Behind  (them)  is  a  portico2,  which  contains  paintings 
of  the  gods,  called  the  Twelve,  and  other  paintings  on 
the  further  wall3  of  Theseus,  Democracy,   and  the 
People,  signifying  that  Theseus  first  established  equal 
rights  of  citizenship  among  the  Athenians.      There 
is  also  a  picture  of  the  action  of  the  Athenians  near 

1  The  statue  of  Conon  was  of  brass  (Demos th.  c.  Leptin.  p. 
48T,  Reiske.  Apsin.  de  Art.  Rhet.),  and  the  others  were  probably 
of  the  same  material.  Those  of  Conon  and  his  son  are ,  men- 
tioned by  Corn.  Nepos  (Timoth.  2).  Evagoras  was  here  honoured, 
says  Pausanias,  because,  as  deriving  his  genealogy  from  Salamis, 
he  had  been  friendly  to  the  Athenians,  and  had  persuaded  Arta- 
xerxes  to  place  his  Phoenician  ships  under  the  command  of  Conon. 

2  errod  omtrdey  ^KoBoprirat*     This  was  the  Stoa  Eleutherius, 
as  appears  from  the  pictures  which  Pausanias  describes  in  it, 
and  which  are  referred  to  by  other  authors.     See  p.  113,  n.  3. 
The  statue  of  Jupiter  Eleutherius  therefore  stood  in  front  of 
the  portico,   which   was  named   from  him.      Hypereides  (ap. 
Harpocr.  in  'EAtvdiptoc  Zcvc)  described  the  Stoa  as  near  the 
statue  (wKriffiov  ahrov).     For   this  celebrated  portico  see  also 
Plato  (Theag.  in  init.),  and  Xenophon  (CEconom.  7,  1).      This 
Jupiter  Eleutherius  was  sometimes  called  Jupiter  Soter.    Isocrat. 
Evagor.  p.  200,  Steph.     Hesych.  in  'EXevOipiog.      Menandrus 
ap.  Harpocr.  in  *E\cv0.     The  statue  was  erected  after  the  Persian 
war.    Aristid.  in  Or.  Panathen.  p.  125,  Jebb.     The  proximity  of 
the  Basileian  and  Eleutherian  stoss  is  confirmed  by  Harpocration 
and  Hesychiu8  (in  BatrlXeioc  2roa),  and  Eustathius  (in  Od.  A.  395), 
and  that  of  the  portico  of  Jupiter  Eleutherius,  and  the  Pom- 
peium,  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (6,  22).     Shields  of  distinguished 
warriors  were  hung  up  in  the  portico  of  Jupiter  Eleutherius. 
They  were  carried  off  by  the  soldiers  of  Sylla.     Pausan.  Attic. 
26,2.     Phocic.  21,3. 

3  im  Tf  roi\f  ry  wipav. 
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Mantineia,  when  they  were  sent  to  assist  the  Lace-  Cap.  3. 
dsemonians  \  Xenophon  and  others  have  described 
the  whole  war.  The  picture  represents  a  battle  of 
horsemen,  in  which  Gryllus,  son  of  Xenophon,  is  the 
leading  figure  among  the  Athenians,  and  Epaminon- 
das  of  Thebes  in  the  Boeotian  cavalry.  Euphranor 
painted  these  pictures2  for  the  Athenians s ;  he  also 
made  (the  image  of)  the  god4  in  the  neighbouring 
temple  of  Apollo  Patrous5.  Before  the  same  temple6 
are  two  (other)  statues  of  Apollo ;  one  is  by  Leo- 
chares,  the  other  by  Calamis.  The  latter,  surnamed 
Alexicacus,  is  said  to  have  been  so  called  because 
Apollo,  by  means  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  caused  the 
plague  to  cease,  which  afflicted  (the  Athenians)  at 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 7.     There  is  a 

1  This  painting  is  again  mentioned  by  Pausanias  in  Arcad.  9,  4. 

*  rag  ypa^ac  eypcn/zey. 

*  These  pictures  of  the  Stoa  Eleutherius  were  much  cele- 
brated. Plutarch,  de  Glor.  Athen.  2.  Plin.  H.  N.  35,  11  (40), 
Valer.  Max.  8,  12.     Eustath.  ad  II.  A.  529. 

4  ivoiqat  tov  'AirdXkwa.  Euphranor  was  not  less  illustrious  as 
a  statuary  than  as  a  painter.     Plin.  H.  N.  34,  8  (19,  ibid.  §  16). 

1  Apollo  was  entitled  Patrous  at  Athens  as  a  guardian  deity, 
but  his  more  common  epithet  was  Pythius.  kcll  tov  'AiroWw  tov 
UvOwvy  he  UarpQfa  itrn  rrj  iroka. — Demo 8th.  de  Cor.  p.  274, 
Reiske.  (9  iroAic)  vpooXafiovaa  yap  tov  koivov  twv  'E\A//vwv 
ibfytirivy  eavrjj  tie  Harpwov  tov  'AiroAAw  tov  Hvdiov. — Aristid.  in 
Or.  Panath.  I.  p.  112,  Jebb.  'AttSWwv  Ucltowoq  6  IIvGcoc.— 
Harpocr.  in  v. 

On  the  worship  of  Apollo  Patrous  at  Athens,  see  Mueller's 
Dorians,  p.  266,  270. 

The  altar  of  Apollo  Patrous  was  covered  with  gold  by  Neo- 
ptolemus,  son  of  Nicocles,  who  received  in  consequence  the 
honour  of  a  statue  in  the  Agora.     Vit.  X.  Rhet.  in  Lycurg. 

*    TOO  TOV  VtW. 

7  Thucyd.  2,  47,  et  seq.     Diodor.  12, 58  ;  and  mentioned  again 
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cap.  3.  temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods !,  whose  statue 
was  wrought  by  Pheidias ;  and  near  it2  is  the  council- 
house8  of  those  called  the  five  hundred,  who  form  the 
yearly  council  of  the  Athenians.  In  it  stands  a 
wooden  image4  of  Jupiter  BuIkus*,  an  Apollo  by 
Peisias,  and  a  statue  of  the  (Athenian)  people  by 
Lyson 6.  The  Thesmothetse  were  painted  by  Pro- 
togenes  of  Caunus  ;   Callippus,  who  led  the  Atbe- 

by  Pausan.  Arcad.  41,5,  who  informs  us  that  the  Apollo  of  Phiga- 
leia  received  the  epithet  of  Epicurius  on  the  same  occasion. 

1  yKodofxtirat  tie  Kat  Mqrpoc  BtStv  itp6v.  The  Metroum  served  as 
a  place  of  deposit  for  records,  both  public  and  private.  iEschin.  c. 
Ctesiph.  p.  576,  Reiske.  Lycurg.  c.  Leocrat.  p.  184,  Athen.  5, 14 
(53).  9,  17  (72).  Diogen.  Laert.  10,  16.  Suidas  in  Mip-payupnft. 
Dinarch.  ap.  Harpocr.  in  Mqrpdof.  It  once  contained  a  brazen 
statue  of  a  young  woman,  three  feet  high,  called  the  'Yfyo^opoc, 
because  it  had  been  dedicated  by  Themistocles  when  he  held 
the  office  of  vharuv  imtrrarric.  The  statue  was  carried  by 
Xerxes  to  Sardeis,  where  Themistocles  afterwards  saw  it. 
Plutarch.  Themist.  3 1 .  Near  the  Metroum  was  an  altar  of  the 
Eudanemi.     Arrian.  de  Exp.  Alex.  3,  16. 

'  nXrjaioy.  ^schines  also  observes  that  the  Metroum  was 
near  the  council-house  (iv  r<j>  Mrjrpwp  wapa  to  fiovXtvrfipior,  c. 
Ctesiph.  1.  L).  And,  according  to  Arrian  (de  Exp.  Alex.  3, 
1 6),  it  was  over-against  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristo- 
geiton. 

3  flovXevTtiptQv.  *  iv  avru  icelrai  %6avov. 

6  In  the  council -house  there  was  a  sanctuary  of  Jupiter  Bulaeus 
and  Minerva  Bulaea,  and  an  altar  of  Vesta  Bulsea.  Suppliants 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  these  deities,  and  oaths 
were  taken  upon  the  altars.  Xenoph.  Hell.  2, 3,  $  52.  Andocid. 
de  Myst.p.22,  Reiske.  De  Redit.  p.  82.  Antiphon  irtpi  ^opevrov, 
p.  789.  iEschin.  de  fals.  leg.  p.  227.  Diodor.  14,  4.  Vit.  X. 
Rhet.  in  Isocrat.  Dinarch.  ap.  Hesych.  Harpocr.  in  BovXcua. 
In  like  manner,  at  Sparta,  there  were  altars  of  Jupiter,  Minerva, 
and  the  Dioscuri,  surnamed  the  Ambulii.     Pausan.  Lacon.  13,  4. 

8   ^fjfiOQ  tpyov  Avtrufros* 
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nians  to  Thermopylae  to  protect  Greece  against  the  Cap.  3. 
invasion  of  the  Gauls,  by  Olbiades1. 

Near  *  the  council-house  of  the  five  hundred  is  a  Cap.  5. 
building  called  Tholus 3,  where  the  Prytanes  sacri- 
fice4, and  in  which  are  some  small  silver  images 
of  the  gods.  Higher  up  are  placed 5  statues  of  the 
heroes,  from  whom  were  derived  the  names  of  the 
Athenian  tribes.  These  Eponymi,  for  so  they  are 
called,  are  Hippothoon,  son  of  Neptune,  and  of 
A  lope,  daughter  of  Cercyon ;  Antiochus,  son  of  Her- 
cules by  Medeia,  daughter  of  Phylas ;  Ajax,  son  of 
Telamon,  and  the  following  Athenians :  Leos,  who  is 
said  to  have  devoted6  his  daughters  (to  death)  for 
the  common  safety,  in  obedience  to  the  oracle; 
Erechtheua,  who  defeated  the  Eleusinii  in  battle  and 


1  An  artist  not  otherwise  known.  Callippus,  son  of  Mcerocles, 
is  again  noticed  by  Pausanias  (Phocic.  20,  3)  as  commander  of 
the  Athenians  on  that  occasion,  which  occurred  b.  c.  279. 

3  This  celebrated  building  (for  which  see  Meursii  Ceram. 
Gem.  7)  was  of  a  circular  form  (Tiraaei  Lex.  Platon.,  Hesych., 
Suid.,  Phot.  Lex.  in  GoXoc).  It  resembled  the  Tholus  of  Epidauria, 
built  by  Polycleitus  (Pausan.  Corinth.  27,  3.  5),  was  arpoyyvXov, 
irapopoiov  OoXig.  (Ammonius  ap.  Harpocrat.  in  6.)  and  was  covered 
with  a  dome  built  of  masonry  (opo^ijv  etxe  *epi<p*p*i9  oiKodofirjTrjv, 
ov\l  ZvXivTjy,  wc  to,  aXXa  oiKohofiiifiara,  Lex.  ap.  Bekker. 
A  need.  Gr.  I.  p.  264).  The  Tholus  was  also  called  Scias  (Suid. 
in  Ifoac.  Ammon.  1.  1.),  probably  because  it  resembled  the 
Scias  of  Sparta,  a  very  ancient  building  in  which  the  crcAqer/a 
assembled.    Pausan.  Lacon.  12,  8. 

4  The  Prytanes,  i.  e.  the  tribe  or  tenth  of  the  council  of  five  hun- 
dred in  office,  dined  every  day,  as  well  a3  sacrificed,  in  the  Tholus. 
J.  Poll.  8,  155.  Harpocrat.,  Suid.,  Timeei  Lex.  Platon.  in 
60X0?.     Ammon.  1. 1. 

*  'Awripw  iarfiKtun.  6  hovvut. 

1  2 
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c»p-  *•  slew  their  leader  Immaradus,  son  of  Eumolpus ; 
iEgeus ;  (Eneus,  bastard  son  of  Pandion ;  Acamas, 
son  of  Theseus ;  Cecrops,  and  Pandion  \  To  these 
ten  ancient  Eponymi  Attalus  the  Mysian,  and  Ptole- 
maeus  the  Egyptian,  have  been  added,  and  in  my 
time  the  Emperor  Hadrian. 
Cap.  8.  Next  to  the  figures2  of  the  Eponymi  are  those  of 
Amphiaraus,  and  of  Peace,  bearing  Plutus,  as  her 
son8;  of  Lycurgus,  son  of  Lycophron,  in  brass; 
of  Callias,  who,  as  most  of  the  Athenians  say, 
made  peace  with  Artaxerxes,  son  of  Xerxes;  and 
of  Demosthenes 4.  Near  the  last  is  the  temple 
of  Mars,  in  which  are*  two  statues  of  Venus,  a 
Mars  by  Alcamenes,  a  Minerva  by  Locrus  of  Paros, 
and  a  Bellona 6  by  the  sons  of  Praxiteles 7.  Around 
(or  near)  the  temple 8  stand  Hercules,  Theseus,  Apollo, 
having  his  head  bound  with  a  riband  :  Calades,  who 
is  said  to  have  written  laws  for  the  Athenians,  and 
Pindar,  who,  having  praised  the  Athenians  in  a  hymn, 

1  Pausanias  here  expresses  a  doubt,  whether  it  was  the  first  or 
the  second  kings  of  the  names  of  Cecrops  and  Pandion,  who  had 
the  honour  of  being  Eponymi. 

*  Merd  tie  ro£c  etKdvag. 

*  These  figures  were  the  work  of  Cephisodotus  of  Athens.  See 
Boeot.  16, 1,  where  Pausanias  commends  the  wisdom  of  the  artist 
in  making  wealth  the  child  of  peace.  Cephisodotus  was  brother 
of  the  wife  of  Phocion  (Plutarch.  Phocion,  19). 

4  According  to  the  biographer  of  the  ten  orators  this  statue 
was  the  work  of  Polyeuctus,  and  stood  near  the  altar  of  the  twelve 
gods  (Vit.  X.  Rhet.  in  Demosth.). 

*  ivOa  tcelrai,  •  '£vvovc  ayaXfta. 

7  According  to  Codinus  (de  Orig.  Const  p.  26,  Paris),  here  were 
also  two  figures  of  elephants  (see  above,  p.  57,  n.  3),  which  may 
have  been  dedications  of  one  of  the  Asiatic  kings. 

s  irepi  Toy  vaor. 
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received  this  and  other  rewards  from  them  \  Not  Cap.  8. 
far  (from  these)  stand2  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton, 
who  slew  Hipparchus.  The  most  ancient  are  the 
work  of  Antenor ;  the  others  are  by  Critius.  The 
former  *,  Xerxes,  when  he  took  Athens,  and  when  the 
Athenians  abandoned  the  city,  carried  away  with  him 
as  spoils.  They  were  afterwards  sent  back  to  the 
Athenians  by  Antiochus4. 

1  See  -flSschines  Epist.  4,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  most 
remarkable  words  in'  this  hymn,  which  became  a  favourite  song 
at  Athens,  were  at  re  \iwapal  kcu  aoidtfiot  'EXkadog  tpt icrfia  'AOayai. 
It  was  composed  on  the  defeat  of  the  Persians,  and  hence  was  the 
more  hateful  to  the  Thebans,  who  had  medized.  They  therefore 
fined  Pindar,  and  never  honoured  him  with  a  statue.  Athen. 
1,  16  (34). 

Uv  iroppta  taratriv. 

*  T&v  tie  avhptavTwv  ol  pev  tlal  Kptrlov  r£\ytit  tovq  ie  ap\aiovQ 
ixolrjcrEv  'Ayri'iMp'    EipEpv  ....  airayofiivov  rovrovc,  &c. 

4  Brazen  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  were  first 
erected  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratidac  in  the  year 
510  b.  c.  These  were  the  works  of  Antenor,  which  Xerxes  carried 
into  Persia.  In  the  year  477  (Marmor  Par.  lin.  70)  their  place  was 
supplied  by  those  of  Critius,  with  whom  Nesiotes  (for  a  proof  of  whose 
celebrity  see  Plutarch  Praecept.  Polit.  5,  Lucian  Rhet.  Praecept. 
9)  was  united  in  the  work.  Lucian  Philopseud.  18.  Alexander 
the  Great,  when  at  Babylon,  gave  an  order,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Athenian  envoys,  for  the  restoration  of  the  statues  which  had 
been  removed  by  Xerxes:  this  order  was  executed  after  his 
death  by  Seleucus,  or,  according  to  Pausanias,  by  Antiochus,  t.  e. 
Antiochus  I.  son  of  Seleucus.  Arrian  Exp.  Al.  3,  16.  7,  19. 
Plin.  H.  N.  34,  8  (19,  §  10).  Valer.  Max.  2,  10.  Vit.  X. 
Rhet.  in  Antiphon.  We  learn  from  Arrian  that,  on  the  same 
occasion,  a  Diana  Kepfcaca  was  restored  to  Athens.  Pliny, 
by  a  singular  anachronism,  represents  Praxiteles,  who  flou- 
rished a  century  after  the  time  of  the  later  statues,  to  have  been 
the  maker  of  the  more  ancient :  no  other  author  alludes  to  any 
statues  of  the  tyrannicides  by  that  great  master. 

Near  the   Harmodius   and   Aristogeiton  were   erected  gilded 
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Cap.  8.  «  Before  the  entrance  *  of  the  theatre  called  Odeium * 
are  statues  of  the  Ptolemaei  kings  of  Egypt,  namely, 
the  son  of  Lagus,  who  received  the  surname  of  Soter 
from  the  Rhodii ;  Philadelphia  whom  I  have  already 
mentioned  among  the  Eponymi ;  his  sister  Arsinoe ; 

Cap.  9.  and  Philometor,  the  eighth  in  succession  from  the 
son  of  Lagus,  together  with  his  only  legitimate 
daughter  Berenice*.  Next  to  the  Egyptians  are 
Philip ;  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip ;  and  Lysima- 
chus,  who  was  also  of  Macedonian  race,  and  the  spear- 
bearer  of  Alexander4. 

Cap.  u.  There  is  also  at  Athens  a  statue  of  Pyrrhus,  son 
of  iEacides  \ 

statues  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  in  a  chariot  (Diodor. 
20,  46),  and  brazen  images  of  Brutus  and  Cassius.  Dion  Cass. 
47,  20.  The  varying  policy  of  the  Athenians  towards  the  family 
of  Antigonus,  and  the  speedy  ascendancy  of  the  enemies  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  are  circumstances  sufficient  to  account  for  the  silence 
of  Pausanias  concerning  these  statues,  which  probably  no  longer 
existed  in  his  time. 

1  npo  TtJQ  evoSov. 

1  For  the  Odeium,  see  Xenophon  Uellen.  2,  4,  §  9.  Strabo, 
p.  896.  Plutarch  de  Exil.  14.  Suid.  in  'ftcdcfov.  Demosth.  c. 
Neacr.  p.  1362,  Reiske;  and  some  other  authorities,  for  which 
see  Section  IV.  or  Meursii  Ceram.  Gem.  11.  In  some  of  these 
passages  not  this  Odeium,  but  that  of  Pericles,  seems  to  have  been 
intended. 

*  These  two  statues  were  of  bronze  ;  and  the  others  probably 
were  of  the  same  material,  though  Pausanias  does  not  say  so. 

4  Pausanias  adds  (Attic.  9,  4),  that  the  Athenians  erected  sta- 
tues to  the  Ptolemies,  from  gratitude  (ri/nj?  AXqOri  xal  tvcpye'raic 
ouai) ;  to  Philip  and  Alexander,  to  please  the  multitude  (roXcuttp 
tov  icXfiOovg),  and  to  Lysimachus,  from  temporary  considerations 
(«C  to.  irapovra  -%p{}<Tifwv  vofiLZovrto). 

•  ykBr)vaLoiQ  ht  eiKwv  lorn  t:al  Ilvfipov.  This  remark  occurs  ab- 
ruptly in  the  midst  of  the  historical -matter  of  chapters  9,  10,  11, 
12,  13.  It  is  not  certain,  therefore,  that  the  statue  of  Pyrrhus 
was  at  the  entrance  of  the  Odeium. 
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In  the  entrance  of  the  Odeium  of  Athens1  there  Cap.  u. 
is,  among  other  things  worthy  of  inspection,  a  (sta- 
tue of)  Bacchus.  Near  (this  place)  is  a  fountain 2. 
called  Enneacrunus  (or  of  nine  pipes),  constructed 
in  this  manner  by  Peisistratus.  For  there  are 
wells3  in  every  part  of  Athens,  but  this  is  the 
only  source4.  Beyond  the  fountain5  are  two  tem- 
ples, one  of  which  is  dedicated  to  Ceres  and  Pro- 
serpine ;  in  the  (other)  is  a  statue  of  Triptolemus 6, 
of  whom  I  will  relate  what  is  reported.  *  *  *  While 
intending  to  proceed  further  in  this  matter,  as  well 
as  in  those  things  which  relate  to  the  Athenian 
temple  called  Eleusinium,  I  was  deterred  by  a  vision  . 
in  my  sleep.  I  will  return,  therefore,  to  that  of  which 
it  is  lawful  for  all  men  to  write.  In  front  of  the  tem- 
ple y,  in  which  is  the  statue  of  Triptolemus,  are  a 
brazen  ox,  prepared  for  sacrifice,  and  a  sitting  statue 
of  Epimenides  of  Gnossus.  Still  farther  on 8  (is)  the 
temple  of  Eucleia9,  a  dedication  from  the  spoils  of 
the  Medes  I0,  who  occupied  the  district  of  Marathon. 


1  'Ec  to  'AOfivritnv  eiaekOovtriv  fStlov. 

9  nXfitriov  lar\  Kpftvj).  *  typiara. 

*  irrfyfj'  Pausanias  means  the  only  fountain  of  sweet  water ; 
for  he  afterwards  mentions  two  other  fountains,  which  were  of 
water  not  potable. 

5  vwtp  ri\v  Kpfivriv.  It  was  both  a  7r^yi),  or  source,  and  a 
Kpr)vij,  or  constructed  fountain. 

8  kv  Tf  (crcpy?)  TpinToXifiov  Ktlfitvov  iariv  &ya\/ja. 

7  IIpo  rov  vaov.  8  "Ert  iunaripia* 

9  The  same  deity  probably  who  was  worshipped  at  Thebes 
and  Plataea,  under  the  name  of  Artemis  Eucleia  (Pausan.  Bceot. 
17, 1);  but  who,  according  to  another  my  thus,  was  daughter  of 
Hercules  and  Myrto.     Plutarch.  Aristid.  20. 

19  ayaOrffxa  airo  M>/cW. 

11 
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c»p.  u.  "  Beyond  the  Cerameicus ',  and  the  Stoa  called 
Basileius,  is  the  temple  of  Vulcan.  I  was  not  sur- 
prised at  seeing  a  statue  of  Minerva  standing  by  that 
of  the  god ',  knowing  what  is  said  concerning  Erich- 
thonius  *.  Observing  the  blue  4  eyes  of  Minerva,  I 
recognised  the  mythology  of  the  Libyans,  according 
to  whom  Minerva  is  the  daughter  of  Neptune  and  of 
the  lake  Tritonis  *,  whence  she  has  blue  eyes  like 
those  of  Neptune.  Near  6  (the  temple  of  Vulcan)  is 
the  temple  of  Venus  Urania,  (in  which)  there  still 
remains  a  statue  in  Parian  marble,  the  work  of 
Pheidias 7. 

Cap.  15.        «  In   approaching  the  portico 8,  which  is  called 

1  'Ya-ip  rdv  Kepa/xcurov.  Pausanias  evidently  here  employs  the 
word  vxep  in  the  sense  of  beyond,  which  indeed  may  always  be 
considered  his  meaning  when  this  preposition  governs  the  fourth 
case. 

*  This  was  probably  the  celebrated  Vulcan  of  Alcamenes 
Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  1,  30.  Valer.  Max.  8,  11.  The  temple 
is  called  by  Plato  in  the  Critias  (6)  the  temple  of  Vulcan  and 
Minerva,  'AOrjvaQ  fH<bai<rrov  re  Upov, 

*  See  Amelesagoras  ap.  Antigon.  Caryst.  12.  Apollodorus, 
3, 14.  Pausan.  Att.  2, 5.  Hygin.  Poet.  Astr.  13.  Serv.  in  Virg. 
Georg.  1, 205.  3, 113.  Lactant.  Div.  Inst.  1, 17.  The  sequel  of 
this  strange  fable  is,  that  Minerva  took  charge  of  Erichthonius, 
and  delivered  him,  during  her  absence  from  Athens,  to  the  care  of 
the  daughters  of  Cecrops.  The  well-known  event  is  stated  by 
Pausanias  in  cap.  18. 

4  yXavKovc.  *  See  Herodotus,  4,  180. 

'  TLXriffiov* 

1  Pausanias  here  remarks  that  JEgeus  first  established  at  Athens 
the  worship  of  Venus  Urania,  who  was  the  Ashtaroth  or  Astarte 
of  Syria,  introduced  by  the  Phoenicians  into  Greece  (Herodot.  1, 
105, 131.  Pausan.  Lacon.  23,  1),  and  worshipped  at  first  under 
the  form  of  a  pyramidal  stone.     See  below,  p.  133,  n.  2. 

s  y\ovai  arpoc  tyiv  trroay. 
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Poecile,  from  its  pictures  \  there  is  a  brazen  Mercury,  Cap.  16. 

surnamed  Agoraus,  and  near  it  a  gate '  upon  which 

is  a  trophy  of  the  Athenians,  when  victorious  in  an 

equestrian  combat  over  Pleistarchus,  who  commanded 

the  cavalry  and  foreign  troops  of  his  brother  Cas- 

sander3.     The  first  picture  in  the  Stoa  represents 

the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  opposed  to  each 

other  at  (Enoe  of  the  Argeia,  not  in  the  height  of 

action,   or  as  yet  exhibiting  any  great  actions  of 

valour,  but  just  entering  into  battle,  and  beginning 

to  engage  hand  to  hand.     In  the  middle  wall  are 

Theseus   and   the  Athenians  fighting   against  the 

Amazones ;  next  to  which  are  the  Greeks  who  have 

taken  Ilium,  and  their  kings  assembled  to  consult 

1  Its  more  ancient  name  was  Xroa  TLtHnavaxTtoQ.  Plutarch. 
Cimon,  4.  Diogen.  Laert.  7,  5.  Suid.  in  2ro&.  The  followers 
of  Zeno  of  Citinm  received  the  name  of  Stoics  from  the  Poecile. 
Lucian  Demon.  14.     Diogen.  Laert.  1. 1.     Eratosthenes,  ibid. 

*  See  Hesych.,  Phavor.  in  'Ep/iifc  'Ayopcuoc.  This  Hermes  was 
one  of  the  most  noted  statues  in  Athens  (Aristoph.  Eq.  218. 
Demosth.  c.  Everg.  et  Mnes.  p.  1 146,  Reiske.  Lucian.  Jup. 
Trag.  33),  partly  perhaps  from  its  position,  but  also  from  the 
beauty  of  its  muscular  details.  It  was  commonly  called  the 
Hermes  at  the  gate,  'Ep^ir/c  irpoc  rjj  mikitit  or  irapd  rbv  irvXG>va, 
(Demosth.  1.  1.  Harpocrat.,  Suid.,  Phot.  Lex.,  in  'Epfrifc  *pbc 
rj  jrvXifa — irpdc  r.  w.  CE.)  It  was  inscribed  with  an  elegiac 
distich,  preceding  the  names  of  the  Archons  who  had  been  in 
office  when  the  fortifications  of  Peirsseus  were  commenced.  Phi- 
lochorus  ap.  Harpocrat.  in  Ilpoc  rp  vvXldi  'Eppfc*  The  gate 
appears  to  have  been  named  the  As  tic  gate,  6  wvX&y  9A<ftik6g  :  for 
so  probably  Philochorus  ought  to  be  read,  and  not  'Epjxrjv  trapa 
tqv  vvXtiva  rbv  'Attikov,  as  we  find  it  in  Harpocration  in  'O 
*Ep/iifc  *poc  rj}  irvXidi.  The  proximity  of  the  gate  and  the  Poecile 
is  shown  by  Lucian  (1. 1.),  who  describes  the  Hermes  as  *Ep/i^fc 
o  byopaioq  o  vapa  t^v  HoitclXriv. 

*  For  Pleistarchus,  see  Plutarch.  Demetr.  31.    Diodor.  19,  77. 
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Cap.  15.    about  the  violation  of  Cassandra  by  Ajax.      Ajax 
appears  in  the  picture,  and  Cassandra,  together  with 
other    female  captives.     At  one   end  of  the  pic- 
ture l  are  those  who  fought  at  Marathon ;  the  Boeo- 
tians of  Plataea  and  all  the  Attic  forces  are  fighting 
with  -the  barbarians.     Here  the   contest  is  equal; 
but  in  the  distance ',  the  barbarians  are  flying,  and 
driving  one  another  into  the  marsh :  at  the  extremity 
of  the  painting '  are  the  Phoenician  ships,  and  the 
Greeks  slaying  the  barbarians,   who  are  throwing 
themselves   on   board.      The  hero  Marathon,  from 
whom   the  plain   was  named,   is  represented,  and 
Theseus  as  if  rising  out  of  the  earth ;  Minerva  also, 
and  Hercules,  for  the  Marathonii  say  that  they  were 
the  first  to  worship  him  as  a  god.     Among  the  com- 
batants  the  most  conspicuous  are  the  polemarch  Cal- 
limachus ;  Miltiades,  one  of  the  commanders,  and 
the  hero  Echetlus,  of  whom  I  shall  make  mention 
hereafter4.     In  the  Poecile  are  5  brazen  shields,  on 

1  TcXcvratoi  rfjc  ypa^ijc  tlviv.  *  rd  tie  ecu  tijq  f*><*XW~ 

9  layarai  rfjc  yp«p*fc» 

4  Micon  painted  the  Athenians  and  Amazones.  Aristoph.  Lysist. 
681.  Arrian  de  Exp.  Alex.  7, 13.  It  was  probably  in  this  picture 
that  the  bead  of  Butes  appeared  from  behind  a  rock,  whence  the  pro- 
verb, toarrov  ij  Bourse.  Hesych.,  Suid.  in  v.  Zenob.  Prov.  4, 28. 
Polygnotus  painted  the  part  relating  to  Ajax  and  Cassandra,  and 
introduced  among  the  Trojan  women  a  portrait  of  Elpinice,  sister  of 
Cimon,  as  Laodice,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Priam.  Plutarch.  Cim. 
4.  The  battle  of  Marathon  was  the  joint  production  of  Polygnotus, 
Micon,  and  Pantaenus,  brother  or  nephew  of  Phidias.  Plutarch, 
ibid.  Diogen.  Laert.  7,  5.  Plin.  H.N.  35, 8  (34).  iElian.  de  Nat. 
Animal.  7,  38.     Pausan.  Eliac.  pr.  11,  2.     In  this  painting  were 


8  Keirrat. 
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some  of  which  are  inscriptions,  signifying  that  they  Cap.  15. 
were  taken  from  the  Scionsei  and  their  allies ;  others, 
which  are  covered  with  pitch,  to  preserve  them  from 
the  injuries  of  time  and  from  rust,  are  said  to  be  the 
shields  of  the  Lacedaemonians  who  were  captured  in 
the  island  of  Sphacteria. 

In  front   of  the  portico1  is  a  brazen  statue  of  cap.  16. 
Solon  *,  who  wrote  laws  for  the  Athenians ;  a  little 
beyond  which  is  another  statue  in  brass  of  Seleucus 3. 

"  In  the  Agora  are  some  objects  not  understood  Cap.  17. 
by  all  men 4,  and  among  them  an  altar  of  Pity  *,  to 

portraits  of  Miltiades,  leading  the  other  commanders,  and  giving 
orders  for  engaging,  of  JEschylus,  of  Cynsegeirus  represented 
without  hands,  of  Epizelus,  of  Callimachus,  of  Datis,  of  Arta- 
phernes  (jEschin.  c.  Ctesiph.  p.  576,  Reiske.  Plin.  H.  N.  35, 
8  (34).  Corn.  Nep.  in  Miltiad.  6.  Lucian.  Jup.  Trag.  32. 
Demon.  53),  and  of  a  dog,  which  was  said  to  have  accompanied 
one  of  the  soldiers  to  Marathon.  JElian.  1. 1.  There  was 
no  inscription  naming  Miltiades  (^Eschin.  1. 1.)  hut  the  follow- 
ing distich : 

v£XX//fwv  irpo/ia^ovKrcc  'AOqvcuot  MapaOwvi 
"Exrttvav  Mfjdvv  ukooi  fivptadaQ. 

Suid.  in  Iloifc/Xq. 
There  was  also  a  painting  by  Famphilus  of  Alcmena  and  the 
Heraclidae,  imploring  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians    against 
Eurysthenes.     Aristoph.  Plut.  385,  et  Schol. 

1    irpO  TTJC  CTTO&Q. 

1  Probahly  the  same  statue  alluded  to  by  Demosthenes  (c. 
Aristog.  p.  80,  Reiske),  and  by  Mlian  (Var.  Hist  8, 16),  as  being 
in  the  Agora. 

*  Seleucus  Nicator,  who,  among  other  actions  better  known, 
which  Pausanias  here  relates  of  him,  respected  the  temple  of 
Belus  at  Babylon,  and  restored  to  the  Milesii  the  brazen  Apollo 
of  Branchidee,  which  Xerxes  had  carried  to  Ecbatana. 

4  ovk  €C  tiara Krae  initrrjfia. 

*  'EXiov.     This  altar  was  renowned  among  the  Greeks.  Diodor. 
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Cap.  17.  whom  the  Athenians  alone  of  all  the  Greeks  give 
divine  honours^  They  have  likewise  altars  of  Mo- 
desty, of  Fame,  and  of  Impetuosity1. 

"  In  the  Gymnasium,  which  is  not  far  distant  from 
the  Agora,  and  which  is  called  Ptolemeeum  from 
him  who  built  it 2,  are  Hermae  of  stone  worthy  of  in- 
spection s,  a  brazen  image  of  Ptolemseus,  and  statues 
of  Juba  the  Libyan  *,  and  of  Chrysippus  of  Soli. 

13,  22.  Apollod.  2,  8,  §  1.  3,  7,  §  1.  Philost.  Sophist.  2,  1, 
§  5.  2, 12,  §  2.  Ep.  59,  70.  Lucian.  Timon  42.  Demon.  57. 
Statii  Theb.  12,  481.     Claudian.  de  B.  Gil  don.  405. 

1  Atiove  jccu  QfifiYic  kcii  'Op/iifc.  It  is  doubtful  in  what  part  of 
Athens  these  three  altars  stood.  That  of  JEdo  was  in  the  Acro- 
polis, according  to  Phavorinus  (in  Ai£«).  The  altar  of  Fame  is 
alluded  to  by  JEschines  (ypCbv  rove  irpoyoYovc  $///*»/c  <"£  Otou 
fityianiQ  f&Gtpov  ISpvfiivovQ,  c.  Timarch.  p.  140,  Reiske),  and 
again  de  falsa  leg.  p.  311. 

*  tov  KCLTzaKtvavpLvov.  Although  neither  Pausanias,  nor 
Cicero,  who  mentions  the  Gymnasium  Ptolemseum  (de  Fin.  5, 1), 
nor  any  other  author,  distinctly  indicates  to  which  of  the  Ptole- 
mies the  Athenians  were  indebted  for  this  gymnasium,  we  cannot 
hesitate  in  believing  that  it  was  one  of  the  benefactions  in  return 
for  which  the  Athenians  attached  the  name  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  to  one  of  their  <f>v\al  or  tribes. 

3  The  Athenians  were  the  first  who  gave  the  name  of  Hermae 
to  square  <rr//\cu,  or  columns,  surmounted  with  the  head  of  a  deity, 
and  often  with  a  portrait.  Pausan.  Attic,  c.  19,  2.  24,  3. 
Arcad.  32,  1.  39,4.  Hipparchus  erected  many,  inscribed  with 
short  moral  precepts  in  verse.  Plat.  Hipparch.  4.  Hesych.  in 
fImrapx«oc  'Ep/iifc.  Harpocrat.  in  'Ep/xcu.  Some  Hermae,  or 
their  remains,  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Athens,  with  the  names  of 
victors  in  gymnic  contests  upon  them. 

4  Juba  was  descended  from  the  Ptolemies,  his  father  Ptolemaeus 
having  been  son  of  Cleopatra  Selene,  daughter  of  M.  Antonius 
and  Cleopatra.  Juba,  the  father  of  Ptolemaeus,  was  son  of  the  Juba 
who  was  opposed  to  Julius  Caesar,  and  who,  having  been  defeated, 
destroyed  himself.     Juba,  his  son,  was  restored  to  the  kingdom 


/ 
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"  Near  the  Gymnasium 1  is  the  temple  of  Theseus2,  Cap.  17. 
Here  are  pictures,  one  of  which  represents  the  battle 
of  the  Athenians  with  the  Amazones.     The  same 
subject  is  wrought  upon  the  shield  of  Minerva 3,  and 
upon  the  base  of  the  statue  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia  \ 
There  is  a  painting  also  in  the  temple  of  Theseus  of 
the   fight  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithse,  in  which 
Theseus  alone  is  represented  as  having  slain  a  Cen- 
taur, the  others  being  engaged  in  an  equal  combat. 
The  picture  of  the  third  wall  is  not  very  clear  to 
those  who   do  not   understand  the   subject,  partly 
because  it  is  injured  by  time,  and  partly  because 
Micon   has  not  expressed  the  whole  affair.     When 
Minos  brought  Theseus,  and  the  other  young  men 
and  women   of  Athens  to  Crete,  he  became  ena- 
moured of  Peribcea,  and  being  enraged  with  Theseus 
for  opposing  his  wishes,    among    other   indignities 
which  he  cast  upon  Theseus,  denied  that  he  was  the 

of  Libya  by  Octavianus  Caesar.  Strabo,  p.  828.  Dion  Cass. 
51,  15.  The  Juba,  whose  statue  was  in  the  Gymnasium  Ptole- 
mseum  at  Athens,  had  a  son  named  Ptolemaeus,  who  was  also 
honoured  by  the  Athenians,  as  appears  from  an  inscription  pub- 
lished by  Stuart  (III.  p.  1).  He  was  the  same  person  favoured 
by  Tiberius,  and  afterwards  put  to  death  by  his  own  kinsman 
Caligula.  Tacit.  Annal.  4, 24.  26.  Dion  Cass.  59,  25.  Sueton. 
Calig.  26.  85.  Seneca  de  tranq.anim.il.  See  the  remarks 
of  Boeckh  on  the  inscription  above  mentioned,  C.  Ins.  Gr. 
No.  360. 

1  npdc  ry  yvpv curly. 

9  The  vicinity  of  these  two  buildings  is  noticed  also  by  Plu- 
tarch in  the  life  of  Theseus,  36.  Qijatvc  . .  . .  keitcu  tv  fJiiarj  rp 
ToXa  xapa  to  vvv  yvfivatrtov. 

■  In  the  Parthenon.  Plin.  H.  N.  36,  5  (4,  §  4).  Pausan. 
Phocic.  34,  4. 

4  See  Pausanias,  Eliac.  pr.  11,  2. 
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Cap.  17.  son  of  Neptune,  or  that  he  could  recover  a  seal-ring, 
which  Minos,  happening  to  have  on  his  finger,  threw 
into  the  sea.  It  is  said  that  Theseus  not  only  brought 
up  the  seal,  but  also  a  golden  crown,  which  bad  been 
presented  to  him  by  Amphitrite l.  The  Athenians 
established  the  temple 2  of  Theseus,  after  the  Medes 
had  been  at  Marathon,  when  Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades, 
having  expelled  the  people  of  Scyrus,  punished  them 
for  the  death  of  Theseus,  and  brought  back  his  bones 
to  Athens. 

Cap.  is.  "  The  temple  of  the  Dioscuri  is  ancient3.  Here 
are  (statues  of)  the  Dioscuri  on  foot,  and  of  their  sons4 
on  horseback  :  here  also  is  a  painting  by  Polygnotus,  of 
the  wedding  of  the  two  former  with  the  daughters  of 
Leucippus ',  and  another  painting  by  Micon,  of  those 
who  sailed  with  Jason  to  the  Colchi,  in  which  the 

1  Polygnotus  was  probably  the  colleague  of  Micon  in  the  paint- 
ing of  this  temple,  as  well  as  of  the  Poecile  and  of  the  Anaceium 
(Pausan.  Attic.  18,  1) ;  for  Harpocration,  on  the  authority  of 
Artemon  and  Juba,  states  (in  IloXvyvwroc,  repeated  by  Suidas) 
that  Polygnotus,  who  was  of  Thasus,  was  made  an  Athenian  citi- 
zen for  having  painted  rac  cv  Gqpavpp  ical  rtfc  kv  'Avarci^i  ypa- 
<j>aQ :  where  Brjaavpf  is  probably  an  error  for  Grjcreiy, 

*  afJKOQ.  8  dpXcuov. 

*  Their  names  were  Anaxis  and  Mnasinous.  Pausan.. Corinth. 
22,  6.  The  temple  was  often  named  Anaceium,  because  Castor 
and  Pollux  (the  Dioscuri)  were  commonly  called  ol  "Avcurec,  or 
yAvaKo\f  by  the  Athenians.  Plutarch.  Thes.  33.  iElian.  Var. 
Hist.  4,  5.  Suid.,  Etym.  M.  in  'Avaicoi.  Harpocrat.  in  'AyanloK, 
TIoXifyyutTOQ. 

8  Leucippus,  6on  of  Perieres,  had  two  daughters,  Hilaeira  and 
Phoebe.  The  Dioscuri  carried  them  off  from  Messene,  and  mar- 
ried them,  Castor  the  former,  and  Pollux  the  latter.  Apollod. 
3,  11,  §  2.  Pausan.  Attic.  18,  1.  Corinth.  22,6.  Lacon.  17, 
3.  18,  7. 
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artist  has  chiefly  bestowed  his  care  on  the  figures  of  cap.  is. 
Acastns  and  his  horses. 

Beyond  (the  temple  of)  the  Dioscuri  is  the  sacred 
incJosure  of  Aglaurus1.  It  is  said  that  Minerva 
gave  a  chest2  containing  Erichthonius,  to  the  care  of 
Aglaurus,  and  of  her  sisters  Herse  and  Pandrosus, 
with  orders  to  them  not  to  examine  into  the  con- 
tents: that  Pandrosus  obeyed,  but  that  the  two 
other  sisters,  having  opened  it,  were  seized  with 
madness  upon  seeing  Erichthonius,  and  threw  them- 
selves from  the  Acropolis  where  it  was  most  pre- 
cipitous*. Here  the  Medes  ascending,  slew  those 
Athenians,  who,  thinking  that  they  understood  the 
oracle  better  than  Themistocles,  fortified  the  Acro- 
polis with  wooden  works  and  palisades  4.  Near5  (this 
place)  is  the  Prytaneium,  in  which  the  laws  of  Solon 
are  preserved  in  writing 6.     Here  are  images  of  the 

1  *Yx£p  rwv  AuMTKovpiav  to  Upov  'AyXavpov  rifitvoz  iariv. 
This  metathesis  in  the  name  Agraulus  had  probably  been 
introduced  in  late  times,  as  we  find  it  only  in  Ovid.    Herodotus, 
Euripides,  the  authors  of  the  Atthides,  and  the  grammarians,  all 
properly  write  it  Agraulus. 

*  KifiurrSv. 

*  tvOa  %v  fiaXitrra  cl-koto^lov.  See  Herodotus  8,  53.  Antigonus 
Carystius  (12)  names  Pandrosus  and  Agraulus  as  the  disobe- 
dient sisters ;  but  this  is  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  whole 
mythus,  and  is  more  probably  an  error  of  Antigonus  or  his  tran- 
scribers, than  of  the  Athenian  antiquary  Amelesagoras,  whom 
he  followed. 

4  £v\ot£  Koi  crravpotc* 

*  nXrjcriov. 

6  The  ancient  laws,  written  chiefly  in  fiov<rrpo^6vf  were 
registered    in  the  Acropolis  on  pillars  of  stone  or  on  brazen 
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Cap.  is.  goddesses  Peace  and  Vesta  \  and,  among  other  images 
of  men',  that  of  Autolycus  the  pancratiast s.  The 
names  on  the  statues  of  Miltiades  and  Themistocles 
have  been  changed  into  those  of  a  Thracian  and  a 
Roman. 

"  In  going  from  thence  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  city 
occurs  the  temple  of  Sarapis,  whom  the  Athenians 
received  as  a  god  through  Ptolemaeus  \    Not  far  from 

tablets  (&'Xroi  xoXkcu),  or  on  instruments  of  wood  called  6£oveQf 
KvpfitiQ.  In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  b.  c.  they  were 
removed  to  the  Buleuterium,  Stoa  Basileius,  and  Prytaneium, 
which  last,  from  the  time  of  Solon,  had  been  the  ordinary 
place  of  record.  The  Kvpfiug  were  triangular  pyramids  :  the  alovtQ 
were  quadrangular,  and  revolved  vertically  on  vepovat,  fixed  at 
either  end  in  the  roof  and  floor.  Plutarch.  Solon.  25.  Polemon. 
ap.  Harpocrat.  in  "A&vcc  J.  Poll.  8,  1 28.  Lex.  ap.  Bekker. 
Anecd.  Gr.  I.  p.  413.  Harpocrat,  Phot.  Lex.,  Suid.,  Etym. 
M.  in  Kvp/3ct£.  Schol.  Aristoph.,  Nub.  447,  Av.  1354.  Schol. 
Apollon.    Rh.    4,  280.      Zenob.   Prov.  4,  77.      Harpocr.    in 

" AlQVtQ,  'O  KCLTiaQtV  v6fXOQ, 

1  Eipf}VTK  teal  'Eartac.  The  statue  of  Vesta  was  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  Prytaneium.  Vit.  X.  Rhet.  in  Demosth.  A  lamp, 
never  extinguished,  burnt  before  it.  Theocrit.  Idyl.  21,  v.  36. 
J.  Poll.  1,  7.  To  the  right  of  the  statue  of  Vesta  in  entering, 
was  the  statue  of  Demochares,  son  of  the  sister  of  Demosthenes, 
clothed,  and  girded  with  a  sword.  Vit.  X.  Rhet.  in  Demosth. 
There  was  also  a  statue  of  Good  Fortune  ('Ayadrjc  Tvx«7c)  in  the 
Prytaneium.    MMem.  Var.  Hiet.  9,  39. 

2  It  seems  from  Pausanias  (Attic.  26,  3)  that  one  of  the  statues 
of  men  was  that  of  Olympiodorus,  who  commanded  the  Athe- 
nians against  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  Cassander. 

3  Xenoph.  Sympos.  1 .  The  statue  of  Autolycus  was  by  Leo- 
chares.     Plin.  H.  N.  34,  8  (19,  §  17). 

4  'HLvTivOey  iovaiv  ic  rd  kcltw  ttjq  ttoAwc  Sapcwri&fc  lartr  ttpov 
qv  'Adrjvaioi  irapd  YlroXefiaiov  Qtbv  itrriydyovro. 
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the  temple  of  Sarapis  is  the  place "  where  Theseus  Gap.  la 
and  Peirithous  are  said  to  have  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment to  proceed  to  Sparta,  and  afterwards  to  Thes- 
protia* ;  and  near  (it) s  is  the  temple  of  Lucina4. 
Among  the  Athenians  alone  the  wooden  images *  of 
this  goddess  are  clothed  to  the  extremity  of  the  feet. 
The  women  report  that  two  such  statues  (in  this 
temple)  are  from  Crete,  and  were  dedicated  by 
Phaedra,  and  that  the  third  and  most  ancient  was 
brought  from  Delus  by  Erysichthon  6. 

Before  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  are  images 
of  Hadrian ;  two  of  Thasian,  and  two  of  Egyptian 
stone.  This  emperor  of  the  Romans  dedicated  both 
the  temple  and  the  statue 7,  which  is  remarkable,  not 
so  much  for  its  magnitude  (for  there  are  other  statues 
equal  to  it  in  size,  and  the  Colossi  of  Rome  and  of 
Rhodes  are  much  greater),  as  from  its  being  made  of 
ivory  and  gold,  and  with  great  skill,  considering  its 
magnitude8.    Before  the  columns  stand  brazen  statues 

1  tov  £e  Upou  Be  2apair/£o£  oh  irofipta  j(wpiov  itrriv. 

1  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  Helena,  daughter  of 
Tyndarus,  king  of  Sparta,  and  Persephone,  wife  of  Aidoneus, 
king  of  the  Molossi.  Plutarch.  Thes.  31.  Pausan.  Attic.  17,  4. 
Sophocles  seems  to  place  the  meeting  near  the  Colonus  Hippius. 
CEdip.  Col.  1664. 

8  irX fftrloy,  *  vadQ  JZlXeidviag.  *  tcl  £6aya, 

8  Erysichthon  was  said  to  have  been  son  of  the  first  Cecrops, 
and  brother  of  Pandrosus,  Herse,  and  Agraulus.  He  died  in  the 
lifetime  of  Cecrops  on  his  return  to  the  port  of  Prasiae,  in  Attica, 
from  Delus,  where  he  had  been  sacrificing.  His  tomb  was  seen  at 
Prasiae  by  Pausanias.  Apollod.  3, 14.  Phanodemus  ap.  A  then. 
9, 11  (47).     Pausan.  Attic.  2,  5.  18,  5.  31,  2. 

7  See  DionCassius  (69,  16),  Spartian  (Hadrian,  13),  Philo- 
stratus  (Sophist.  1,  23).     Spartian  adds,  dedicavit  aram  sibi. 

*  Pausanias  informs  us  (Corinth.  27,  2)  that  the  Epidaurian 

K 
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Cap.  is.  (of  Hadrian,  presented  by  those)  cities  which  the 
Athenians  call  colonial1.  The  whole  exterior  inclo- 
sure  *  is  about  four  stades  in  circuit,  and  is  full  of 
statues  of  Hadrian,  each  of  the  cities  of  Greece  having* 
placed  one8;  but  the  Athenians  have  greatly  surpassed 
them  all  by  the  colossus,  worthy  of  examination,  which 
they  have  erected  behind  the  temple.  The  peribolus 
contains  the  following  antiquities4 — a  Jupiter  in  brass, 
a  temple  of  Cronus  and  Rhea,'  and  a  sacred   por- 

jEsculapius,  another  chryselephantine  statue,  was  less  than  half  as 
large  as  the  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens. 

1  As  this  passage  cannot  be  clearly  rendered  into  English  in 
the  exact  order  of  the  text  of  Pausanias,  I  subjoin  the  Greek, 
adopting  Mr.  Boeckh's  emendation  (C.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  331),  namely, 
the  insertion  of  oi  after  'OXv/xtt/ov.  Tlpiv  Be  ic  to  lipbv  Uvai 
tov  Aioc  tov  fO\vfAiclovt  (pv)  'A^piovoc  o  'Po>/xaiW  ficuriXevc  t6v  re 
vaov  hviQqKt  icat  to  ayaX/xa,  0c'ac  &&0P,  oh  fxeyiBet  pEv,  (on  fir) 
'PwfiaioiQ  ical  'Po&'otc  eloiv  oi  KoXotraol,  ra  Xotira  &yaX/iara  6/jloiwq 
airodeitcvvTai),  n-ciro/qrat  Se  tK  rt  iXifavroc  cat  \pvtrov  teal  lytt 
Tt\vr\Q  tv  irpog  rb  fiiytBoQ  op&ffiV  kvTav&a  iIkoveq  'Adpiavov,  Bvo 
fUy  fieri  Qaaiov  \idovy  Bvo  tie  AlyvwTiov*  ^aXica*  le  koraat  irpo  tvv 
kiovwv  (&t  liviQtaav)  &c  'AOrivdiot  koKovciv  6\itoikovq  ttoXeiq.  6  ptv 
&}  irac  ircp//3oXoc,  &c.  As  the  text  of  Pausanias  abounds  with 
errors  of  omission,  caused  by  the  consecutive  recurrence  of  one 
or  more  syllables,  it  becomes  so  much  the  more  probable  that  the 
two  words,  &c  hvidttravy  resembling  ac  'A0i?KaIotf  have  been 
omitted  in  this  passage. 

2  6  ?rdc  *repi/3oXoc. 

3  For  the  inscriptions  upon  the  pedestals  of  some  of  these 
statues,  see  Boeckh,  C.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  321  et  seq. 

4  hp\aia. 

9  vaoQ  KpoVov  kcli  'Peag.  In  the  Lex.  Rhetor.  (Bekker,  Anecd. 
Gr.  I.  p.  273)  there  is  a  reference  to  this  temple  (KpoVtov  rc^ievoc*. 
to  irapa  to  rvv  'OXvfjTcioy).  Between  these  words  and  those 
which  immediately  follow  (/texP'  T°v  Mip-pwov  tov  iv  hyopij.)  there 
seems  to  have  been  something  lost. 
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tion  called  that  of  Olympia1,  where  is  a  chasm  in  Cap.  is. 
the  earth  one  cubit  in  width,  through  which  the 
waters  of  the  deluge  of  Deucalion  are  said  to  have 
descended.  Into  this  chasm  they  throw  every  year 
wheaten  flour,  mixed  with  honey2.  There  is  a  sta- 
tue of  Isocrates  upon  a  column 3,  and  a  represen- 
tation in  Phrygian  marble,  of  Persians  supporting 
a  brazen  tripod  :  both  the  statues  and  the  tripod  are 
worthy  of  observation.  Deucalion  is  said  to  have 
erected  the  most  ancient  temple  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius ;  and  his  tomb,  which  is  not  far  distant  from 
the  present  temple,  is  shown  as  a  proof  that  he  dwelt 
at  .Athens.  Hadrian  constructed  other  buildings 
for  the  Athenians,  namely,  a  temple  of  Juno  and 
Jupiter  Panhellenius,  and  a  sanctuary  common  to  all 
the  gods.  The  most  conspicuous  things  (are)  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  columns  of  Phrygian  stone.  The 
walls  of  the  porticos  are  made  of  the  same  material, 
and  in  the  same  place  are  apartments  adorned  with 
gilded  roofs  and  alabaster  stone,  and  with  statues 
and  paintings:  books  are  deposited  in  this  sanc- 
tuary (or  in  these  apartments).  There  is  likewise 
a  Gymnasium,  called  the  Gymnasium  of  Hadrian, 

1  rc/xeKoc  n)v  iiciK\f)<nv  'OXvfiiriag.  This  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  the  t6  tqq  Tfjg  rfc  'OAv/ix/ae  Upbv  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
(Thes.  27),  and  the  same  also  as  the  temple  of  the  Earth  (rd 
t^c  Tfjc),  which  Thucydides  (2,  15)  names  among  the  ancient 
establishments  of  this  quarter.  Pausanias  therefore  probably 
wrote  riptvos  rife  Tfj^  tiriKkriaiv  'OXv/ix/ac,  "  the  temenus  of 
Tellus  Olympia." 

*  This  ceremony  took  place  at  the  new  moon  of  Anthesterion. 
Plutarch.  Syll.  14. 

3  Dedicated  and  inscribed  with  a  distich  by  his  son  Aphareus. 
Vit.  X.  Rhet.  in  Isocrat. 

K  2 
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Cap.  is.  where  are  a  hundred  columns  from  the  quarries  of 
Libya1. 

Cap.  19.  Near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  occurs  a 
statue  of  Apollo  Pythius,  and  there  is  another  sanc- 
tuary of  Apollo,  surnamed  Delphinius  2. 

1  Different  interpretations  have  been  made  of  this  passage,  and 
different  conclusions  as  to  the  buildings  of  Hadrian  have  been 
drawn  from  it.  The  words  are  these :  'Adpcawc  $e  KaretrKevdaaro 
per  Kat  aXXa  'AdrjvaloiQ,  vabv  "Hpag  ko\  Atoc  UaveWryvtov,  cat 
0£Oic  rote  frdaty  iepoy  koivov'  to.  he  kirifaviarara  Ikcltov  tuotrt 
kIoviq  &pvy  Lov  \idov'  vewotriyrai  he  kcl\  tcuc  otocuc  Kara  ra  avra 
ol  roi\oi9  kcu  oltdjfJLara  evravdd  eariy  dptyy  re  tTnyjpvoy  ko.1  aXa/xi<r- 
rpy  \idy,  vpoQ  tie  AyaXfiaai  KeKOtrpripiva  tal  ypa<pcuQ'  icarairctrai 
he  ec  abro  (al.  avra)  /3t/3Xta'  icat  yvfivdat6v  ecrriy  eTr&vvfJLoy  'A^pta- 
yov*  kIoveq  he  tat  evravBa  eKctrov  XtOoTOfilaQ  rrjc  Ac/?vwv.  Pausa- 
nias,  in  another  place  (Attic.  5,  5),  informs  us  that  in  the  Pantheon 
of  Athens  there  was  a  catalogue  of  all  the  temples  which  Hadrian 
had  built  from  the  foundations,  or  had  adorned  with  dedications 
or  constructions,  and  of  all  his  gifts  to  the  cities,  both  Greek 
and  Barbarian.  The  library  is  noticed  by  Hieronymus  (Euseb. 
Chron.  01.  227),  Cassiodorus  (Chron.  in  Hadrian.),  andSyncellus 
(Chron.  p.  349,  Paris). 

*  Merit  tie  rov  vaoy  rov  Aide  row  'OXv/xttiou  nXrjfflov  ayaXftd 
ioriv  'AiroXXwvoc  TlvBiov  lari  he  tat  aXXo  iepdy  'AtoXXwfoc  l*i- 
k\t)itu>  AeX^iWov.  In  the  Pythium  the  Thargelia  were  celebrated, 
and  tripods  were  dedicated  by  those  who  were  victorious  in  the 
cyclic  dance,  Suid.  in  Tivdtoy.  Suidas  adds,  lepbv  bird  Heiaur- 
rpdrov  yeyovoc,  confounding  the  establishment  by  the  archon 
Peisistratus  of  the  altar  on  which  was  the  distich, 

Myijpa  roh  tjq  apyfjc  HeiaiarparoQ  'Iinr/ow  viog 

Of/Key  'AttoWwvoq  HvOiov  iy  repevti, 
with  that  of  the  Pythium  itself,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  temples  in  this  part  of  the  city.  Compare  Thucyd. 
2,  15.  6,  54.  For  the  importance  of  the  Delphinium  see 
Plutarch  (Thes.  12. 18).  It  was  sacred  to  Apollo  Delphinius 
and  Diana  Delphinia  (J.  Poll.  8,  119).  Apollo  was  so  named 
oti  rov  iv  Uvdwvi  he\<jnya  hpaxovra  ro£ev<rae  avelXe  (Heliodorus 
ap.  Tzetz.  in  Lycoph.  208).     This  temple  was  said  to  have  been 
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"  Of  the  district '  called  K^ttoi  (the  Gardens)  and  Cap.  19. 
of  the  temple  of  Venus  nothing  remarkable  is  related ; 
nor  of  the  Venus  which  stands  near  the  temple*  This 
statue  is  of  a  square  form  like  the  Hermae,  and  the 
inscription  upon  it  signifies  that  it  is  Venus  Urania, 
the  eldest  of  the  Fates'.  The  statue  of  Venus  in 
the  Gardens  is  the  work  of  Alcamenes,  and  is  among 
the  things  (most)  worthy  of  notice  at  Athens8. 

"  There  is  a  place  sacred  to  Hercules  called  Cynos- 
arges  \     The  story  of  the  white  bitch  (from  which 

founded  by  ^Egeus,  whose  dwelling  was  near  it :  hence  a  Hermes 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  temple  was  surnamed  eV  Aiytwc  iruAcuc. 
Pausanias  here  relates,  that  while  the  structure  was  in  progress, 
Theseus  having  entered  the  city  in  a  long  vestment  (x*Tk,y  ^odTjprjc), 
and  with  platted  hair,  was  mistaken  for  a  woman  by  the  workmen 
who  were  then  engaged  in  placing  the  roof,  and  who  reproached  him 
as  such  for  walking  about  alone  ;  when,  without  making  any  reply, 
he  unyoked  the  oxen  from  a  waggon,  and  raised  it  above  the  roof 
of  the  temple.  On  the  correction  of  the  text  of  this  passage  of 
Pausanias,  see  Siebelis  in  Pausan.  Attic.  Annot.  p.  62. 

9  Motpwv.  According  to  Epimenides  (in  fragm.  ap.  Schol.  Ly- 
cophr.  406),  Venus  and  the  Fates  were,  as  well  as  the  Furies, 
children  of  Cronus.  The  square  form  of  the  statue  seems 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  square  pillar  or  pyramidal  stone, 
the  original  representative  of  the  Venus  Urania  or  Syrian 
Venus,  as  described  by  Maximus  Tyrius  (8,  8),  and  as  seen 
on  the  coins  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Paphus.  In  one  of  the  temples 
of  Venus,  more  probably  that  of  the  Agora,  was  a  picture  of  Love 
crowned  with  roses  (Aristoph.  Acharn.  991),  a  subject  again 
painted  by  Zeuxis.    Schol.  in  Aristoph.  ibid.     Suid.  in  'AvOiptav. 

9  rjj  ('A^podcrij)  kv  KWfy  koX  rij  iv  Kijttoiq  o/ioia.  Lucian.  pro 
Imag.  8.  Pliny  says  (36,  54,  §  3),  that  Phidias  was  thought  to 
have  put  the  finishing  hand  to  this  celebrated  work  of  his  scholar 
Alcamenes. 

4  See  Herodotus,  5,  63.  6,  116.  Athen.  6,  6  (26).  Liv.  31, 
24.     Plutarch,  Theraist.  1.     Harpocr.  in  'UoaicXeia. 
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Cap.  19.  tbe  name  is  derived)  is  known  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  oracle !.  Here  are  altars  of 
Hercules  and  of  Hebe,  daughter  of  Jupiter,  whom 
they  consider  to  be  the  consort  of  Hercules :  here 
are  also  altars  of  Alcmene  and  of  Iolaus,  who  was  the 
companion  of  Hercules  in  most  of  his  labours. 

"  The  Lyceium  takes  its  name  from  Lycus,  son 
of  Pan d ion.  From  the  beginning  it  has  been  held 
sacred  to  Apollo,  and  it  continues  to  be  so  *.  Behind 
the  Lyceium  is  the  monument  of  Nisus,  who,  haying 
been  slain  by  Minos,  king  of  Megara,  was  brought 
hither  and  buried  here  by  the  Athenians. 

"  The  rivers  of  Athens  are  the  Eilissus 3,  and  a  river 

1  The  dog  carried  away  part  of  a  victim,  when  sacrifices  were 
here  first  offered  to  Hercules.  Hesych.,  Suid.,  Steph.  Byz.9  in 
Kvv6(japyEQ.  Eustath.  in  II.  B.  1 1.  Cynosarges  was  a  gymnasium 
as  well  as  a  Heracleium  (Liv.,  Plutarch,  1. 1.),  and  became  the 
school  of  the  followers  of  Antisthencs,  called  Cynics.  Diog. 
Laert.  6,  13. 

*  c£apx»7c  re  tvdvQ  kqi  Ka&  fifi&Q.  The  statue  of  the  god 
represented  him  as  in  repose,  leaning  against  a  column  with  a 
bow  in  the  left  hand,  the  right  resting  upon  his  head.  Lucian, 
Gymnas.  7.  The  Lyceium  was  a  common  place  of  assembly  for 
military  exercises,  and  the  greatest  of  the  Athenian  gymnasia  for 
the  corporeal  education  of  the  Athenians.  Peisistratus,  Pericles, 
and  Lycurgus,  son  of  Lycophron,  all  contributed  to  its  embellish- 
ment and  completion.  Before  the  palaestra,  built  by  Lycurgus, 
was  a  column  recording  his  actions.  Hesych.,  Harpocrat.,  Suid., 
in  AvKttov.  Bekker.  Anecd.  Gr.  I.  p.  277.  Aristoph.  Pa.  358, 
et  Schol.  Xenoph.  Hipparch.  3,  6.  Vit.  X.  Rhet.  in  Lycurg. 
Pausan.  Attic.  29,  16.  The  Peripatetic  philosophers,  or  follow- 
ers of  Aristotle,  received  that  name  from  their  custom  of  walking 
in  the  Lyceium.    Diog.  Laert.  5,  2.    Cicero,  Acad.  Qu.  1,  4  (17). 

3  The  description  by  Statius  of  the  Elissus  of  Sicyonia  will 
equally  apply  to  the  Athenian  river  :  "  anfractu  riparum  incurvus 
Elissos."    Theb.  4,  52. 
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of  the  same  name  as  the  Celtic  Eridanus,  which  c»pi9. 
descends  into  the  Eilissus.  It  is  said  that  Oreithyia 
was  playing  near  the  Eilissus,  when  she  was  carried 
off  by  the  wind  Boreas ;  that  Oreithyia  is  the  consort 
of  Boreas ' ,  and  that,  on  account  of  this  affinity,  he 
assisted  the  Athenians  by  destroying  many  of  the 
barbaric  triremes2.  The  Athenians  consider  the 
Eilissus  sacred  also  to  other  deities.  There  is  an 
altar  on  its  bank  to  the  Musee  Eilissiades s.  They 
likewise  show  the  place  where  Codrus,  son  of  Melan- 
thus,  king  of  the  Athenians,  was  slain  by  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians.  Beyond  the  river  is  the  district  called 
Agra,  and  the  temple  of  Diana  Agrotera.  Here 
Diana  is  said  to  have  first  hunted  when  she  came 
from  Delus,  whence  her  statue  has  a  bow  (in  the 
hand). 

1  Oreithyia  was  the  daughter  of  king  Erechtheus  the  Second, 
and  sister  of  Procrk,:Creusa,  and  Chthonia.  Apollod.  3, 15,  §  2. 
Boreas  was  a  Thracian  prince,  son  of  Astraeus  (Hesiod,  Theog. 
'  378),  or  of  Strymon  (Hesagoras  ap.  Schol.  Apol.  Rhod.  1,211): 
according  to  the  former  authority,  his  mother  was  Aurora  (Hyg). 
Herodotus  (7>  189).  shows  that  there  was  a  sanctuary  of  Boreas 
near  the  llissus  (Ipbv  Bopiw  irapa  n-ora/iop  'IXttrtrov  ityvcravro). 
Socrates,  in  the  Phsedrus  (7),  supposes  the  fact  as  to  Oreithyia  to 
have  been,  that  as  she  was  playing  with  her  sister  Pharmaceia 
on  the  banks  of  the  llissus,  she  was  thrown  from  the  rocks  by 
the  force  of  the  north  wind,  and  killed  by  the  fall. 

3  In  another  place  (Arcad.  24,  9),  Pausanias,  mentioning  the 
assistance  given  by  Boreas  to  the  people  of  Megalopolis,  when 
besieged  by  Agis,  whose  machinery  was  destroyed  by  the  wind, 
remarks  that  his  favour  on  the  former  occasion  was  bestowed 
upon  all  the  Greeks. 

*  The  other  deities  were  the  Nymphs,  Achelous,  Pan,  and  the 
xd6ytot  deoi.  See  Plato  (Phsedr.  9,  29,  91,  103,  147)  and 
Appendix  VI. 
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Cap.  19.  "The  stadium  of  white  marble  is  wonderful  to 
behold ;  its  magnitude  is  not  very  easily  credited  by 
those  who  only  hear  of  it  \  but  may  be  imagined  from 
this :  it  is  a  hill  rising  from  the  Eilissus,  of  a  semi- 
circular form  in  the  upper  part,  and  extending  from 
thence  in  a  double  right  line  to  the  bank  of  the 
river*.  It  was  built  by  the  Athenian  Herodes,  who 
used  a  great  quantity  of  marble  from  the  quarries  of 
Pentele  in  its  construction. 

Cap.  20.  «  There  is  a  street  leading  from  the  Pry taneium, 
called  Tripodes  :  the  place  is  so  named  because 
there  are  certain  temples  of  the  gods,  upon  which 
stand  great  tripods  of  brass,  which,  for  the  most  part, 
encircle  works  worthy  of  mention  s ;  for  here  is  the 
Satyr  of  which  the  maker  Praxiteles  is  said  to  have 
had  a  high  opinion 4.    In  the  adjacent  temple  a  young 

1  iucovaaat  ov\  oftoiug  tiraywyoy. 

1  &vwdtv  opoc  vtrtp  top  EtXcfftrov  lkpyJ)\u.vov  etc  ^voEihovQ  tcaOtiKtt 
rov  Trorapov  irpoc  r^v  o^Q-qVj  tvBv  rt  kcli  hurXovv. 

*  The  following  are  the  words  of  Pausanias  :  "Etrn  ie 
oIoq  airo  rov  Wpvravtiov  KaXovfievrj  Tp«rodec*  &<f  ov  dc  koXowh 
to  x<*>piov  vaol  dewy  ££  tovto,  peyaXoi  tat  vfuriv  fycorifcaffi 
rp/7ro^€Ci  \q\ko7  fiev,  pvfipriQ  Se  a£ia  fidXttrra  ircpie^oKrcc  fipya*- 
p£ya.  It  has  been  supposed  that  in  this  passage  there  is  an 
omission  of  oh  before  jityaXoi ;  so  that,  instead  of  "  temples 
having  large  tripods  on  them,"  we  should  read  "  small  temples, 
having  tripods  on  them,"  such  a  description  exactly  suiting  the 
Choragic  monument,  vulgarly  called  the  lantern  of  Demo- 
sthenes (to  <f>aydpt  rov  A17/4 oaQivovo).  On  the  other  hand,  /xeydXot 
is  well  adapted  to  describe  the  tripods,  which  were  far  beyond 
the  ordinary  dimension  of  tripods,  and  so  large  as  to  have  con- 
tained statues  standing  within  them. 

4  <ppovrj<jai  peya.  It  was  commonly  called  6  ircptfi6rjTOc,  Plin. 
N.  II.  34,  8(19,  §  10).  Pausanias  here  relates  the  celebrated 
stratagem  of  Phryne,  who  had  received  permission  from  her  lover 
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Satyr  extends  a  cup  to  Bacchus,  which  latter  figure,as  Cap.  20. 
well  as  aCupid  standing  by  it,  is  the  work  of  Thymilus l. 
But  the  most  ancient  sanctuary  of  Bacchus 2  is  adja- 
cent to  the  Theatre 8.  Within  the  inclosure  *  are  two 
temples  and  two  statues  of  Bacchus ;  one  surnamed 
Eleuthereus ' ;  the  other,  made  of  ivory  and  gold,  is 
the   work   of  Alcamenes.     Here  also   are  pictures 

Praxiteles  to  make  choice  of  one  of  bis  works,  and  who  wished  to 
discover  to  which  of  them  he  himself  gave  the  preference.  She 
raised  a  false  alarm  of  his  laboratory  being  on  fire ;  upon  which 
he  ordered  that,  above  all,  his  Cupid  and  his  Satyr  should  be 
saved.  Of  these  two  Phryne  very  naturally  made  choice  of  the 
Cupid,  which  she  presented  to  the  temple  of  Love  in  her  native 
city  Thespise.  Athenseus,  in  relating  the  same  story,  describes 
the  Satyr  as  tov  iirl  rpnrddwv  aarvpovy  the  Satyr  of  the  Tripods. 
Pausan.  Bceot.  27,  13.    Athen.  13,  18. 

1  AiovviTf  iv  rf  vay  rff  wXrfaiov,  Sarvpoc  ttrrt  ttcmc  kcli  lllwaiv 
!jcjrw/xa"  "Epwra  V  ktrrriKdra  6jm>v  Kai  Aiovvaov  Bv/iiXoc  iiroiriae, 

3  At  this  temple  the  ancient  festival  of  the  great  Dionysia 
was  celebrated.  The  sacred  inclosure,  described  as  a  fxiyag  nepi- 
fioXog,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Lenaeum,  and  the  quarter  in 
which  it  stood  by  the  name  of  Limnse.  Hesych.  in  'Eiri  Arivaiy, 
Aipvaytvig.  Phot.  Lex.  in  AryiaTov.  Bekker.  Anecd.  Gr.  I. 
p.  278.  Thucyd.  2,  15.  Athen.  11,  3.  Harpocr.  in  'Ev  Xipvaig 
Aiowaov.  Aristoph.  Ran.  218.  Callimach.  ap.  Schol.  ibid. 
Steph.  Byzant.  in  Aljivai. 

9  irpoc  Tf  Oearpy.  The  Theatre  was  sacred  to  Bacchus,  and 
included  in  the  sanctuary  ;  hence  it  was  called  (to  distinguish  it 
from  the  other  Theatres  of  Athens)  the  Dionysiac  Theatre,  to 
Oiarpov  to  Aiowtriaicov  (Psephisma  ap.  Vit.  X.  Rhet.  in  Lycurg. 
J.  Poll.  8, 133),  and  sometimes  to  AtivaUbv  (J.  Poll  4,  121), 
or  to  iv  Aiovvtrov  Qiarpov.  Vit.  X.  Rhet.  in  Lycurg.  Hesych., 
Phot.  Lex.,  in'Ltpfa. 

4  ivrog  tov  wcpifioXov. 

'  It  was  made  of  wood,  and  received  its  epithet  from  its  having 

been  brought  from  Eleutherae.     Pausan.  Attic.  38,  8,     This  was 

the  more  ancient  Bacchus.     The  temple  of  Bacchus  Eleuthereus 

was  burnt — perhap  safter  the  time  of  Pausanias.    Clem.  Alexand. 
in  Protrept.  p.  16,  Sylb. 
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Cap.  20.  (representing)  Bacchus  conducting  to  heaven  Vulcan, 
whom  he  had  intoxicated ] ;  Pentheus  and  Lycurgus 
punished  for  their  injuries  to  Bacchus ;  and  Ariadne 
sleeping,  while  Theseus  is  seen  retiring,  and  Bacchus 
approaching.  Near 2  the  temple  of  Bacchus  and  the 
Theatre  is  a  building  said  to  have  been  made  in  imi- 
tation of  the  tent  of  Xerxes 3.  The  ancient  edifice 
having  been  burnt  by  Sylla,  commander  of  the 
Romans,  when  he  took  Athens  \  was  afterwards  built 
a  second  time \ 

1  Pausanias  here  informs  us  that  Vulcan,  in  order  to  be  re- 
venged of  Juno  for  turning  him  out  of  heaven,  made  her  a  present 
of  a  golden  throne  with  hidden  springs,  which  prevented  her, 
after  being  seated  upon  it,  from  rising  up  again.  Bacchus  alone 
of  all  the  gods  could  succeed  in  persuading  Vulcan  to  liberate  the 
queen  of  heaven. 

*  irXtitriov. 

8  The  Odeium  of  Pericles.  Its  form  is  described  by  Plutarch, 
and  alluded  to  by  the  comic  poet,  whom  he  cites  : 

to  £c  'Ot&ioy  Trj  fiev  evtoq  Siadiau  iroKvtlpov  icac  ttoXvotvXop,  rjjf 

£*  kpi\p£l  1T£pCJCXcv£C  KCLI  KCLTCLVTIQ  IK  fAl&Q  KOpV(f>iJ£  VtVOUtlfUvOVi  elic6va 

Xiyovtri   yevitrdat  Kal  fiifirjfia  rfjQ  fiactkiwc  (tktjvtjc,  cirioraroviroc 
jcal  Toiirtp  UepikXiovQ.     Ato  kcu  naXtv  Kparlvoc  iv  ©p^rrcuc  xcm£« 

TCpOQ  CLVTOV. 

'O  (r^tvoifc^aXoc  Zcvc  oht  irpotripxjETai 

YlepiK\£r)Q  TySeiov  errl  rov  Kpaviov 

"E)(&iy,  eiretdi)  Toicrrpaicoy  teapoiytrai.     Plutarch,  Pericl.  13. 

The  well-known  deformity  in  the  cranium  of  Pericles,  which 

the  poet  compares  to  the  tent-shaped  Odeium,  induced  artists  to 

cover  his  head  with  a  helmet,  as  we  find  him  represented  in  a  bust 

at  the  British  Museum. 

*  According  to  Appian  (B.  Mithr.  38)  it  was  destroyed  by 
Aristion  in  defending  Athens  against  Sylla,  that  the  besiegers 
might  not  make  use  of  the  timber  in  assaulting  the  Acropolis,  into 
which  Aristion  had  retired :  and  this  is  the  more  probable  ac- 
count ;  for  Sylla  entered  by  the  wall  of  the  Cerameicus,  and  though 
he  slaughtered  the  citizens,  gave  orders  for  the  buildings  to  be 
spared,  and  did  not  besiege  the  Acropolis,  but  reduced  Aristion 
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The  Theatre  contains  many  statues  of  tragic  and  Cap.  21. 
comic  poets,  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  of  obscure 
reputation ;  for,  among  them,  Menander  is  the  only 
one  who  attained  to  glory  as  a  writer  of  comedy 6. 
Here  are  images  of  the  illustrious  tragedians,  Euri- 
pides and  Sophocles 7 :  the  statue  of  iEschylus  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  long  after  his  death,  and 
long  after  the  picture  wherein  the  battle  of  Marathon 
is  described 8. 

by  famine  (Plutarch,  Syll.  14.     Appian,  1.  ].)•     On  the  contrary, 
the  adventurer  Aristion,  who  began  by  being  an  itinerant  sophist, 
and  ended   by  obtaining  supreme  power,   and  by  exposing  the 
Athenians    as  allies   of  Mithradates   to    the  vengeance  of  the 
Romans ;  who,  by  his  tyrannical  conduct,  had  reduced  the  Athe- 
nians to  extreme  misery,  and  had  shocked  their  religious  feelings 
by  causing  the  extinction  of  the  perpetual  fire  of  Minerva  Polias, 
may  easily  be  supposed  to  have  adopted  any  measure  to  save  the 
Acropolis,  when  upon  the  defence  of  it  depended  the  only  chance 
of  saving  his  own  life.     See  Posidonius  ap.  Athen.  5,  13  (49), 
who  calls    him  Athenion.      Dion  Cass.  frag.   124.     Plutarch. 
Num.  9.     Lucull.  19. 

*  By  Ariobarzanes,  king  of  Cappadocia.  Vitruv.  5,  9.  An 
inscription,  of  which  a  copy  taken  by  the  Consul  of  France  in 
1743,  was  sent  to  Paris,  shows  that  the  king  who  repaired  the 
Odeium  was  Ariobarzanes  Philopator,  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne  b.  c.  65.  Boeckh,  C.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  357.  Hence  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  son  of  the  prince  with  whom  Cicero 
describes  his  interview  in  Cappadocia.  Cicer.  Ep.  ad  Fam.  15, 
ep.  2. 

6  Dion  Chrysostom  (Orat.  Rhod.  p.  355,  ed.  Morell)  re- 
proaches the  Athenians  with  having  placed  the  statue  of  an 
obscure  poet  near  that  of  Menander. 

7  V.  Philin.  ap.  Harpocr.  in  Qewpaca. 

8  That  of  the  Poecile,  in  which  the  portrait  of  JSschylus  was 
introduced.  V.  sup.  p.  122,  n.  4.  The  statues  of  the  three  tragic 
dramatists  in  the  Theatre,  noticed  by  Pausanias,  are  probably  the 
same  which  Lycurgus,  son  of  Lycophron,  caused  to  be  erected  to 

11 
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Cap. 21.  "In  the  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  which  is  towards 
the  theatre1,  and  is  called  Notium  (the  southern),  there 
is  a  gilded  head  of  Medusa  the  Gorgon,  and  around  it 
an  aegis 2.  On  the  summit  of  the  theatre  is  a  cavern 
in  the  rocks  under  the  Acropolis.  Upon  this  cavern 
stands  a  tripod,  and  within  the  cavern  are  (images 
of)  Apollo  and  Diana,  destroying  the  children  of 
Niobe\  In  proceeding  from  the  theatre  to  the 
Acropolis  occurs  the  tomb  of  Calos4.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Daedalus,  and  son  of  his  sister,  and  was 
slain  by  Daedalus,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  mur- 
der, fled  to  Crete  \     The  temple  of  Jisculapius  is 

them  in  bronze ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  enacted  that  their 
tragedies  should  be  written  out  and  kept  in  the  archives  of  the 
state,  and  should  not  be  communicated  to  the  players  but  through 
the  ypa/i/xareuc  ttjc  iroXcwc.     Vit.  X.  Rhet.  in  Lycurg. 

1  kg  to  Oearpov  rerpafifuyov. 

9  It  was  dedicated  by  Antiochus  .  .  .  'Api-togod  oS  ty  rat 
vwep  tov  Searpov  tov  'A0^vp<7i  {j  alylg  ^  xpvarj  kcu  kw*  alrrifcty 
Topydt.     Pausan.  Eliac.  pr.  12,  2. 

'  'Ev  tie  r?/  Kopv<pij  tov  dearpov  tnrt]Xai6y  kartv  kv  roue  ireTpaig 
vvrb  Tijv  *AKp6jro\iy*  rpiirovg  Be  tiretm  teal  rovrp*  'AiroXAwF  dc 
kv  avry  ical  "Aprepig  rovg  iraiSag  elcrtv  avaipovvreg  rovg  Nto/3i}£. 

4  'Idiraiv  he  'AOrivrptv  kg  TrfvtAKp6wo\ty  airo  tov  dearpov  rcOairrac 
Ka'Xwc-  Or  Talos,  TaXaov,  by  evioi,  &a  tov  K,  KdXaov  trpovayopev- 
ovglv.  Schol.  CEdip.  Col.  1386.  But  Talos  was  more  commonly 
employed.  See  Diodorus  (4,  76),  Lucian  (Piscator,  42),  Apol- 
lodorus  (3,  15,  §  9),  Clemens  (Protrept.  p.  14,  Sylb.),  Suidas  in 
TlepSucog  iep6v. 

6  Dsedalus  was  said  to  have  envied  his  nephew  for  his  discovery 
of  the  saw  and  compasses,  and  to  have  treacherously  thrown  him 
down  from  the  Acropolis ;  upon  which  his  mother  Perdix  de- 
stroyed herself,  and  was  honoured  with  a  sanctuary  by  the 
Athenians.  Some  authors  have  given  the  name  of  Perdix 
to  the  nephew.  See  on  this  Attic  tale,  besides  other  autho- 
rities  in   the  preceding  note,     Sophocles  Comic,  ap.  Suid.  in 
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worthy  of  inspection  for  the  statues  of  Bacchus  Cap.  21. 
and  his  children,  and  for  the  pictures1  which  it 
contains.  In  the  same  temple  is  a  fountain,  at 
which  Halirrhothius,  son  of  Neptune,  is  reported  to 
have  been  slain  by  Mars,  for  haying  disgraced  his 
daughter  Alcippe ;  and  this  murder  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  upon  which  judgment  was  pronounced*. 
In  the  same  temple,  among  other  things,  is  a  Sarma- 
tian  breast-plate,  which  shows  that  the  barbarians 
are  not  less  skilful  in  the  arts  than  the  Greeks \ 

"  Next  to  the  temple  of  ifisculapius,  proceeding  Cap.  22. 
by  the  same  road  to  the  Acropolis,  is  the  temple  of 
Themis,  and  before  it  is  the  monument  of  Hippo- 
lytus  \  The  worship  of  Venus  Pandemus  and  Peitho 
was  established  by  Theseus,  when  he  collected  the 
Athenians  from  the  villages  into  one  city5.     The 

UipiiKot  hpov.  Ovid,  Metam.  8,  3.  Hygin.  fab.  39,  244,  274. 
Scrv.  ad  Virgil.  Georg.  1, 143. 

1  Kal  r&y  iraiBwv  *al  ec  rac  ypa^ac.  The  MS.  Vindob.  has 
raifov  cc,  "  the  pictures  of  his  children." 

'  See  Demosth.  c.  Aristocr.  p.  641,  Reiske. 

*  Pausanias  describes  it  as  made  of  the  hoofs  of  horses,  wrought 
and  joined  together,  so  as  to  resemble  the  skin  of  a  serpent,  and 
adds  that  the  Sarmatians  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron.  The 
best  representation  of  the  armour  is  on  the  Trajan  column  at 
Rome.     Both  horse  and  man  were  closely  enveloped  in  it. 

*  Mtra  Be  to  upbv  rov  'AcntXqmov  ravrij  wpog  rijv  *Aicp6iro\iv  lover  tv 
6e'/u3oc  vqoq  ioriv'  K£\uKrrat  &e  vpo  avrov  fjLvrjfia  'IinroXvry'  row 
It  oi  fiiov  ttjv  re\€VTr)v  ovpftrjvai  Xiyovffiv  Ik  Karapwv,  i.  e.  the 
curses  of  his  father  Theseus.     See  Euripides  Hippol.  44,  892. 

*  cc  filav  ^yayey  Airo  r&v  Mi/juav  ir6\iv.  Hence  the  epithet 
mivdtyiog  (Thucyd.  2,  15.  Plutarch,  Thes.  24),  and  not  for 
the  reason  given  by  Apollodorus  (ap.  Harpocr.)  and  by  Suidas, 
Photius,  and  Phavorinus,  in  UavSrffioc  *A<ppo$irri — travra  rbv 
fojpov  vvvayttrdai  to  iraXcuov  tv  rale  iKK\rjffiai£9  &g  IkclXovv 
afopac.     For  the  well-known  union  of  Venus  and  Peitho,  see 
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cap.  22.  ancient  statues  no  longer  remain,  but  those  which 
now  exist  are  not  by  the  most  obscure  artists1. 
There  is  also  a  temple  of  Tellus  Curotrophus  and 
Ceres  Chloe,  concerning  whose  epithets  information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  priests  *. 

"  There  is  but  one  entrance  to  the  Acropolis,  which 
on  every  other  side  is  precipitous,  and  surrounded 

Ibycus  ap .  A  then.  13,2(17)*  Pausan .  El.  pr.  1 1 , 3 .  Winckelmann 
Mon.  Ined.  No.  115.  Ho  rat.  Ep.  1,6.  v.  38.  Pausanias  differs 
from  Euripides  as  to  Phaedra  and  Hippolytus,  having  followed 
the  Troezenian  mythus,  according  to  which  Hippolytns  dwelt 
at  Troezen,  and  was  not  seen  by  Phaedra  until  Theseus  retired 
thither  with  his  wife,  after  having  slain  the  Pallantidae.  Pausa- 
nias describes  the  stadium  at  Troezen,  in  which  Hippolytus  exer- 
cised, and  the  temple  of  Venus  Catascopia,  from  whence  Phaedra 
was  said  to  have  beheld  him.  Corinth.  32,  3.  The  Athenian 
fable  furnishes  the  argument  of  the  tragedy,  in  which  the  poet 
represents  Phaedra  to  have  seen  Hippolytus  at  Athens,  and  on 
his  departure  for  Troezen  to  have  founded  a  temple  of  Venus. 
This  also  is  the  version  of  Diodorus  (4,  62),  and  hence  the  Athe- 
nians sometimes  called  this  temple  the  Hippolyteium  (Schol. 
Horn.  Od.  A.  321),  and  the  deity  'AtypoSelrr)  eft  'lincoXvry  as 
well  as  TiavtiripQc*  Eurip.  Hippol.  29,  et  Schol.  in  v.  25  et  seq. 
Tzetz.  in  Lycophr.  1329. 

1  The  ancient  statues  dedicated  by  Theseus  were  of  Aphrodite, 
Eros,  and  Hermes,  which  had  the  epithet  Psithyristes,  from  the 
calumny  of  Phaedra  against  Hippolytus,  or  because  it  was  a 
custom  for  persons  to  whisper  to  one  another  their  wishes  before 
these  statues.  Lex.  ap*  Bekker.  Anecd.  Gr.  I.  p.  317.  Demo- 
sthenes alludes  to  a  Hermes  Psithyristes  in  a  different  part  of 
Athens,  c.  Neaer.  p.  1358,  Reiske.  Harpocr.  Suid.  in  ^idvpiartjs 
'EpfiriQ.     Eustath.  in  Od.Y.  18. 

*  Erechtheus  was  said  to  have  established  this  worship  in 
gratitude  to  the  gods  for  the  fruits  of  the  Earth,  to  whom  it 
was  therefore  ordered  that  a  sacrifice  should  be  made  prior  to 
those  of  the  other  deities.  Sch.  Aristoph.  Thesm.  307.  Suid. 
in  Kovp&rpofoc  For  Demeter  Chloe,  see  Aristophanes  (Lysist. 
835),  Eupolis  (ap.  Sch.  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  1600),  and  Semus  of  De- 
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with  a  strong  wall.     The  roof  of  the  Propyleea  is  of  Cap-  22. 
white  marble,  and  excels  all  other  works  in  orna- 
ment and  in  the  magnitude  of  the  stones.     As  to  the 
equestrian  statues,  I  cannot  positively  say  whether 
they  represent  the  sons   of  Xenophon,  or  whether 
they  were  made  only  for  decoration.     On  the  right 
hand   of  the  Propytea,  is  the   temple   of  Victory 
without  wings  '.     From  thence 2  there  is  a  prospect 
of  the  sea ;  and  there 8  jEgeus,  it  is  said,  threw  him- 
self down,  and  perished4.      His   monument  exists 
among  the  Athenians,  and  is  called  the  heroum  of 
^geus5.     On  the  left  of  the  Propylaea  is  a  building 
containing  pictures  tf.     Those  which  are  not  oblite- 
rated by  time  represent  Diomedes,   bringing  from 
Lemnus  the  bow  of  Philoctetes ;  and  Ulysses  carry- 
ing off  the  (statue  of)  Minerva  from  Troy :  there 
also  are  pictures  of  Orestes  slaying  jEgisthus,  while 
Pylades  kills  the  sons  of  Nauplius,  who  come  to  the 

lus  (ap.  A  then.  14,  3  (10).  The  reference  of  Pausanias  to  the 
priests  is  a  part  of  his  silence  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  mys- 
teries of  Ceres. 

1  rag  per  ovv  (Mvag  t&v  onreW  ovk  lyv  aaijwg  tWtiv,  ure  oi 
ircu&c  elviv  oi  EtvotywvroQ  circ  &AXo>c  ec  tVTcpiweiav  vtirotripivai' 
tuv  3c  npoirv\aib)v  kv  $e£,i(j.  Nfcqc  early  avripov  vcloq. 

Near  the  Temple  of  Victory  stood  a  triple  statue  of  He- 
cate, by  Alcamenes.  It  was  called  Epipyrgidia  (Pausan. 
Corinth.  30,  2). 

*  ivrtvdev.  *  ravrij. 

4  Pausanias  adds  that  Theseus,  in  leaving  Athens  for  Crete, 
agreed  with  his  father,  that  if  he  slew  the  Minotaur,  he  was  to 
return  with  white  sails  (instead  of  the  black  with  which  he  de- 
parted on  his  hazardous  and  sorrowful  mission)  :  but  that  in  con- 
sequence of  his  affair  with  Ariadne  he  had  forgot  his  promise. 

•  Atyewc  iipwov  kv  *  Aft/roue.  Suid.  in  Alyciov,  There  was 
also  an  oracle  of  Mgeus.    Dinarch.  ibid. 

tort  2k  kv  apttTrepq.  rm>  IlpoirvXafW  ocJCtyxa  t\ov  ypa<f>a.Q. 


e  * 
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Cap.  22.  assistance  of  ^Egisthus ;  Polyxena  about  to  be  sacri- 
ficed at  the  tomb  of  Achilles :  Achilles  disguised 
among  the  virgins  of  Scyrus ;  Ulysses  encountering 
Nausicaa,  and  her  attendants,  washing  clothes  at  the 
river,  as  described  by  Homer — the  two  latter  by 
Polygnotus;  and  among  others  a  picture  of  Alci- 
biades,  signifying  that  he  was  victorious  in  a  horse- 
race at  Nemea  * :  here  also  is  Perseus  bringing  the 
head  of  Medusa  to  Polydectes  at  Seriphus ;  a  boy 
carrying  balloting-vases ;  a  wrestler,  by  Timsenetus ; 
and  Musftus,  who  is  said  to  have  received  the  gift  of 
flying  from  Boreas 2. 

"  Immediately  in  the  entrance  of  the  Acropolis,  a 
Mercury  Propylaeus,  and  the  Graces,  are  said  to  have 
been  made  by  Socrates,  son  of  Sophroniscus 8,  whom 
the  Pythian  priestess  declared  to  be  the  wisest  of 

Cap. 23.  men.     There  is  a  brazen  Lioness4  ;    and  beside 

1  In  this  picture,  which  was  by  Aglaophon,  Nemea  was  per- 
sonified, hearing  Alcihiades  npon  her  knees.  This  insolent 
person  dedicated,  at  the  same  time,  a  picture,  by  the  same 
master,  in  honour  of  his  victories  at  Delphi,  and  at  Olympia,  in 
which  Pythias  and  Olympias  were  personified  as  crowning  him 
(Athen.  12.  9  (47)  ).  The  latter  picture  seems  to  have  been  among 
those  obliterated  by  time. 

1  Pausanias  was  of  opinion,  that  certain  verses  in  which  this 
was  asserted  were  written  by  Onomacritus ;  and  that  of  Musaeus 
himself  nothing  was  extant,  but  a  hymn  to  Ceres  which  he  made 
for  the  Athenian  yc'voc  the  Lycomidae. 

3  In  the  Boeotics  (35,  2)  Pausanias  says  that  the  three 
Graces  by  Socrates  were  before  the  entrance  into  the  Acropolis 
(wpo  rffc  £c  n)*  iutpoicoXiv  e<ro$ov).  Here  his  words  are  kcito.  t^v 
tffoSoy  avrijv  ijtir)  r^y  ec  bicpoiroXiv.  The  Graces  of  Socrates  were 
draped,  (Pausan.  Bceot.  1. 1.  Diogen.  Laert.  2,  19,)  like  all  the 
more  ancient  Graces.  In  later  times  the  Graces  were  repre- 
sented naked.     Pausan.  Boeot.  1.  1. 

4  Concerning  this  statue  Pliny,  though  not  differing  from 
Pausanias,    is    more    particular.      Iphicratis   Lesena    laudator. 
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it J  a  Venus,  which  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  Cala-  Cap.  23. 
mis,  and  to  have  been  dedicated  by  Callias  *.  Near 
it 3  is  a  brazen  statue  of  Diitrepbes,  pierced  with 
arrows  4  ;  and  near  the  latter 5  (for  I  do  not  wish  to 
speak  of  the  portrait-statues  of  persons  of  little 
note)  are  a  Hygieia,  called  the  daughter  of  iEscu- 
lapius,  and  a  Minerva,  surnamed  Hygieia6.     Here 

Scortum  baec  lyrae  cantu  familiare  Harmodio  et  Aristogitoni, 
consilia  eorum  de  tyrannicidio  usque  ad  mortem  cruciata  a 
tyrannis  non  prodidit.  Quamobrem  Athenienses  et  honorem 
habere  ei  volentes  nee  tamen  scortum  celebrasse,  animal  nominis 
ejus  fecere,  atqne  ut  intelligeretur  causa  honoris  in  opere  linguam 
addi  ab  artifice  vetuerunt.  H.  N.  34,  8  (19,  §  12).  Plu- 
tarch (de  Garrul.  8),  who  states  that  the  figure  stood  kv  irvWc 
riJQ  'AKpoirdXtittc. 
1  irapa  ie  avrffv. 

9  The  Venus,  and  Lioness,  probably  stood  in  the  same  sanc- 
tuary ;  for  it  appears  from  Demochares  (ap.  Athen.  6,  13,  (62) 
that  there  was  a  sanctuary  at  Athens,  called  to  Upov  t?)q  Aecuvqc 
*A^po£c'ri7£.  *  nXtyffiOP. 

4  For  the  exploits  of  Diitrephes,  see  Pausanias  in  this  place, 
and  Thucydides  (7,  27.  29). 

The  basis  of  the  statue  of  Diitrephes,  a  square  mass  of  white 
marble,  has  lately  been  discovered  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion on  it,  in  characters  of  the  fifth  century  b.  c.  HepftdXvKog 
^ictrpcfog  h-xapytv.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  statue  of  Dieitre- 
phes  was  dedicated  by  his  son. — Note  of  1839. 
*  TeXriaiov. 

§  The  union  of  Minerva  and  Hygieia  occurred  also  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Amphiaraus  in  the  Oropia  (Paus.  Att.  34,  2)  and  at 
Tegea  (Arcad.  47,  1).  The  Minerva  Hygieia  of  the  Propylaea 
'was  of  bronze,  and  dedicated  by  Pericles.  A  favourite  work- 
man of  Mnesicles,  the  architect  of  the  Propylaea  (Plutarch. 
Pericl.  13),  or  a  favourite  slave  of  Pericles  (Plin.  H.  N.  22, 
17  (20),  was  so  much  hurt  by  a  fall  from  the  roof  of  the  temple, 
u  to  be  despaired  of  by  the  physicians,  when  Minerva  appeared 
to  Pericles,  in  a  dream,  and  recommended  a  remedy,   which 

L 
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Gap.  24.  remarkable  for  antiquity  alone,  the  (two)  following 
are  worthy  of  observation,  (namely,)  a  Man,  having 
a  helmet  on  his  head,  and  finger-nails  of  silver,  by 
Cleoetas ;  and  Earth  imploring  showers  from  Jupiter. 
There  also  stands1  Timotheus,  son  of  Conon,  and 
Conon  himself;  Procne  and  Itys,  dedicated  by  Alca- 
menes;  Minerva  causing  the  olive  to  sprout,  while 
Neptune  raises  the  waves ;  a  Jupiter,  by  Leochares ; 
and  another  Jupiter  surnamed  Polieus2. 

"In  entering  the  temple  called  Parthenon8,  all 
the   works    in  the   pediment  relate   to  the   birth 

like  N/ity,  was  sometimes  a  separate  Salfxw,  as  well  as  an  identity 
of  Minerva*  (Plutarch,  de  Fortuna,  4.  'Epyaviyc  ialpovoc  JSlian. 
Var.  Hist.  1,  2.)  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  "  demon  of  indus- 
trious men "  was  a  statue  in  a  temple  of  Ergane,  or  Minerva 
Ergane,  which  stood  between  the  sanctuary  of  Diana  Brauronia 
and  the  Parthenon. 

Three  dedications  to  this  deity  have  recently  been  found  in  the 
Acropolis ;  two  in  which  she  is  entitled  Minerva  Ergane :  in  the 
third,  Ergane  only. — Note  of  1840.  1  ttlrai. 

*  Pausanias  here,  and  again  in  28,  11,  informs  us,  that,  at  the 
festival  of  Jupiter  Polieus,  called  Diipolia,  an  ox  was  sacrificed ; 
that  the  Buphonus  having  slain  the  ox,  ran  away,  leaving  the 
axe  with  which  he  had  killed  the  animal  to  be  tried  for  the 
injury.  The  custom  was  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Erechtheus, 
before  whose  time  there  was  a  law  against  slaying  oxen  (Varro 
de  Re  Rust.  2,  5).  For  the  Diipolia,  or  Buphonia,  see  Schol, 
Aristoph.  Nub.  980.  Pa.  419.  JElian.  Var.  Hist.  5, 14.  8,  3. 
Lex.  Rhet.  ap.  Bekker.  Anecd.  Gr.  I.  p.  238.  Meurs.  Graec. 
feriat.  in  w. 

*  The  common  appellation  of  the  celebrated  statue  by  Phidias, 
in  thfc,  great  temple  of  Minerva,  was  if  Tlapd£vovt  "  the  virgin," 
(Pausan.  Eliac.  pr.  11,  5.  Phoc.  34,  4.)  whence  the  temple  was 
called  6  UapOevbv,  or  the  virgin's  habitation.  UapOevvv  raoc 
iv  rjj  'Arpoir<$\£t,  vtpii\iav  rd  dyaXpa  rrjc  Otov,  &rrep  eirolr)<nv  6 
fctdlac  6  dvBptayroTrXdffTTjQ  eg  \pv<rov  koI  kXityavroQ.  Schol.  in 
Demosth.  c.  Androt  p.  597,  Reiske. 
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of  Minerva;  those  behind  represent  the  contest  of  c»p. 21. 
Neptune  with  Minerva  for  the  (Attic)  land  l.  The 
statue  itself  is  made  of  ivory  and  gold.  The  figure 
of  a  sphinx  is  on  the  summit  of  the  helmet,  and  on 
either  side  of  it  are  griffins 2.  The  statue  of  Mi- 
nerva is  erect,  with  a  robe  reaching  to  the  feet. 
On  the  breast  is  a  head  of  Medusa  made  of  ivory ; 
in  one  hand  a  Victory,  about  four  cubits  high,  and 
in  the  other  a  spear ;  at  the  feet  a  shield,  and  near  the 
spear  a  serpent,  which  may  represent  Erichthonius  * ; 

1  *£c  5e  rov  vaovf  ov  HapBev&va  6yo/jia£ovaiv,ic  tovtov  teriovaiy, 
broad  ev  roic  KaXovpivoiQ  &eroic  icelrcu,  ttciito  ig  ri\v  \A0ijvac 
lytt  yivtmv  ra  dc  owiffBey  fi  HotrtiluyoQ  irpdc  'Adrjvav  iariv  epic 

vwip  Hie  yfic- 

*  ypvirec-  The  words  cxtotrcu  and  kit  tipyaa pivot,  which,  in 
this  passage,  are  applied,  the  former  to  the  sphinx,  and  the  latter 
to  the  griffins,  confirm  the  remarks  upon  those  words  in  page  109, 
n.  ]  ;  for  we  know  from  existing  monuments,  that  the  sphinx  was 
an  entire  figure,  and  that  the  griffins  were  in  relief.  "  Aristeas  of 
Proconnesus  (adds  Pausanias  in  this  place)  describes  these  ani- 
mals as  having  the  body  of  a  lion,  and  the  wings  and  beak  of 
an  eagle."  Such  is  precisely  their  form  on  the  ancient  heads  of 
Minerva. 

*  Td  $£  &ya\fxa  tjjq  'Afliyvdc  opOov  koriv  iv  \itwvi  irodqpet,  jccu 
oi  Kara  ro  aripvov  fi  Kt<pa\i)  MtSovorjQ  i\£tyavTO£  itrrtv  e/iirexotiy- 
fifnj,  koi  N/«y  re  oaov  Turaapwv  irq\S>v'  ev  Si  rrj  X€lPl  ^°PV  *X"> 
Kai  oi  wpoQ  role  iroeriv  ttair/c  re  icetrcu  vac  tt\t)(tIov  tov  SSparoc 
€paKu»v  iurtv*  city  ft  av  'Epi^Oovtoc  ovtoq  6  Spatcwv.  There  can 
he  little  doubt  that  this  text  is  defective.  It  is  evident  from 
monuments  of  Minerva  in  the  character  represented  by  this 
statue,  that  the  Victory  stood  upon  her  hand,  as  described  by 
Hesiod,  who  (Theogon.  384)  makes  Victory  her  daughter. 
(N/r7jy  aQavdrris  X€P°ly  £Xovca,  Scut.  Here.  339.)  Epictetus 
thus  describes  this  particular  statue,  ff  'Aflrjra  //  Qetdiov  irrtivaffa 
rrjy  \eipa  cai  rriv  N/iciji'  eV  avrfjc  fafapivri.     Arrian.  in  Epict. 
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Cap.  24.  on  the  basis  of  the  statue  the  birth  of  Pan- 
dora is  figured  in  relief  '.  The  only  statue 
which  I  observed  in  the  temple,  was  that 
of  the  emperor  Hadrian  2,  and  towards  the  en- 
Dissert.  2,  S.  In  Pausanias,  therefore,  after  mfxiiyt  we  should 
read  perhaps  fikv  iyrrj  $&$,  iv  Se  rjj  kripq.  \eipi. 

Maximus  Tyrius  (14,  6)  thus  describes  the  statue :  'Adqyay 
olav  $ec£/ac  £&?/uovpyij«J',  ovtiev  t&v  'Ofiijpov  itcQv  fav\ortpav, 
icapdtvov  Ka\r}v9  yXavKwiriy,  v^rjXriv,  alyiBa  avefafffiivtiv,  Kopvv 
fepovaay,  tiopv  i\ov<ray9  acnriSa  i^pvaay.  Diss.  14.  From  Pliny 
H.  N.  36,  5,  (4,  §  4,)  we  learn  that  it  was  about  forty-seven 
English  feet  in  height  (cubitorum  viginti  sex).  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  ebore  haec  et  auro  constat :  sed  scuto  ejus,  in  quo 
Amazonum  prselium  caelavit  (Phidias),  intumescente  ambitu 
parmae,  ejusdem  con  cava  parte  Deorum  et  gigantum  dimica- 
tionem :  in  soleis  vero  Lapitharum  et  Centaurorum :  adeo  mo- 
menta omnia  capacia  artis  illi  fuere.  In  base  autem  quod  caelatum 
est  Pandoras  genesin  appellant.  Ibi  Dii  sunt  xx.  numero  nascentes: 
Victoria  praecipue  mirabili.  Periti  mirantur  et  serpen  tern  ac  sub 
ipsa  cuspide  seream  sphingem.  For  the  my  thus  of  Erichtho- 
nius  see  the  authors  cited  in  note  3,  page  120.  Hyginus  says 
that  the  serpent  produced  from  the  earth,  took  refuge  behind  the 
shield  of  Minerva,  and  was  educated  by  her.  Poet.  Astr.  13. 
The  gold  of  the  statue  (abriic  ttjq  Oeov  xpvaioi)  weighed  forty 
talents,  and  being  all  removable  (irepiaipeTov  away)  was  consi- 
dered by  Pericles  a  part  of  the  disposable  resources  of  Athens, 
Thucyd.  2,  13.  The  eyes  were  of  ivory,  except  the  pupils,  which 
were  of  stone.     Plato  Hipp.  Maj.  23. 

1  fort  $e  Tf  pddpy  tov  ayaX/iaroc  circtpyatr/icVi)  Haydwpac 
yevtatc.  Pausanias  refers  to  Hesiod  for  this  fable,  which  is  found 
in  Op.  60.  Theogon.  570. 

'  tvravOa  cttcova  iihy  dl$a  'Adpiavov  (iatriXAvQ  fidyov,  tat  Kara 
ri^y  tttroZoy  'ItyucparovQ.  The  Hadrian  was  not  an  iik&v  ypa-rrrri, 
or  picture ;  for  Pausanias  mentions  elsewhere,  that  there  was  a 
ypa<pi)  or  painted  portrait  in  the  Parthenon  of  Themistocles, 
dedicated  by  his  sons,  and  another  of  Heliodorus.  Att.  1,  2. 
37,  1.  11 
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trance  l   that   of  Iphiqrates,    the    author   of  many   cap.  24. 
admirable  works  *.     Over-against 3  the  temple,  is  a 
brazen  Apollo,  said   to   have  been   made   by  Phi- 
dias,     and   surnamed    Parnopius    (the    expeller    of 
locusts). 

44  In  the  Acropolis  of  the  Athenians  are  statues   Cap.  25. 
of  Pericles  son  of  Xanthippus,  and  of  Xanthippus 
himself,  who  fought  at  sea  against  the  Medes,  but 
that  of  Pericles  is  not  in  the  same  situation  as  the 
latter  \     Near  the  Xanthippus  stands  Anacreon  of 
Teos,  represented  as  a  man  singing  when   intoxi- 
cated.    Near  it 5  are  images,  by  Deinomenes,  of  Io, 
daughter  of  Inachus,  and  of  Callisto,  daughter  of 
Lycaon;  the  former  of  whom  was  changed  into  a 
cow,  and  the  latter  into  a  bear,  and  both  from  the 
same  cause,  namely,  the  love  of  Jupiter,  and  the 
anger  of  Juno. 

u  At  the  southern  wall  are  represented  the  war 
of  the  giants,  who  once  inhabited  Thrace  and  the 
peninsula  of  Pallene,  the  battle  of  the  Athenians 
with  the  Amazones,  the  exploit  at  Marathon  against 
the  Medes,   and  the  destruction  of  the  Gauls  in 


1  Kara  rftv  elaodoy. 

■  Pliny  (35,  IS  (36,  §  20)  says  that  in  the  Propylaeum  of 
this  temple,  or  that  part  which  is  usually  called  the  Pronaus, 
Protogenea,  a  celebrated  painter  of  ships,  had  represented  the 
triremes  Paralus  and  H ammonias,  together  with  several  other 
vessels  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  painting  of  the  Paralus  is 
praised  by  Cicero  (Verrin.  4,  60). 

*  nipav. 

*  eripwdi   dvaKurat.      Namely,  near  the   brazen   tethrippus. 


See  below  in  Paus.  cap.  28. 
*  wXrjffiov. 
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Cap.  26.  Mysia.  Each  of  these  are  three  feet  (in  height) :  they 
were  dedicated  by  Attalus '.      Here  likewise  stands 

Cap.  26.  an  image  of  Olympiodorus 8,  and  near  it  a  brazen 
statue  of  Diana,  surnamed  Leucophryne,  dedicated 
by  the  sons  of  Themistocles ;  for  Diana  Leucophryne 
is  worshipped  by  the  Magnetes,  the  government  of 
whose  city  Themistocles  received  from  the  king  (of 
Persia).  There  is  also  an  ancient  sitting  statue  of 
Minerva,  with  an  epigram  upon  it,  signifying  that  it 
was  the  offering  of  Callias,  and  the  work  of  Endoeus, 
an  Athenian,  a  disciple  of  Daedalus,  who  followed 
him  to  Crete,  when  he  fled  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  Calos. 

"  There  is  likewise  a  building8  called  Erech- 
theium,  before  the  entrance  (of  which) 4  is  an  altar 
of  Jupiter  Hypatus ;  in  the  entrance  *  is  an  altar  of 
Neptune  (whereon  sacrifices  are  also  made  by  com- 
mand qf  the  oracle  to  Erechtheus) ;  another  altar  of 

1  UpoQ  Be  ry  rci'x"  ry  Nor/p,  Ttyavrtov ic6\epov 

avidrfKey  "ArraXoc,  otrov  re  $vo  trriyutv  eicaorroy. 

*  The  principal  events  of  the  time  of  Olympiodorus  occupy 
the  remainder  of  this  and  a  part  of  the  following  chapter.  He 
was  the  more  illustrious,  says  Pausanias,  from  having  distin- 
guished himself  at  a  time  when  Athens  was  afflicted  with  mis- 
fortunes. He  took  an  active  and  often  a  successful  part  against 
Cassander,  when  Demetrius  had  delivered  the  Athenians  from  the 
Macedonian  garrison  in  Munychia ;  and  invited  by  the  Ela- 
tenses  of  Phocis,  he  saved  their  city  from  being  taken  by  Cas- 
sander. Phoc.  18,  6.  34,  2.  But  the  most  renowned  of  his 
exploits  was,  the  capture  of  the  Museium,  which  Demetrius  had 
formed  into  a  separate  fortress,  and  had  garrisoned  with  Mace- 
donians. For  this  he  was  honoured  by  the  Athenians  with 
statues  in  the  Acropolis  and  Prytaneium,  and  with  a  painting  at 
Eleusis.     The  El  a  tenses  set  up  his  image  at  Delphi. 

*  OiKtifxa,  *  npo  rife  eaotiov.  8  iai\dov(Ti. 
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Butes l  ;  and  a  third  of  Vulcan :  on  the  walls  are   Cap.  20. 
pictures  of  the  Butadae s.     The  building  is  two-fold  ; 
in  the  inner  part  is  a  well  of  salt  water  \  which  is 
remarkable  for  sending  forth  a  sound  like  that  of 
waves  -when  the  wind  is  from  the  south.     There  is 
also   the  figure  of  a  trident  upon  the  rock 4 :  these 
are  said  to  be  evidences  of  the  contention  of  Nep- 
tune (with  Minerva)  for  Attica5.      Every  part  of 
the  city  is  sacred  to  Minerva  as  well  as  the  whole 
land :  whatever  other  deities  may  be  worshipped  in 
the  demi,  she  is  no  less  honoured  by  them  ;  but  her 
most  sacred  statue  is  that  which  was  a  common  offer- 
ing of  the  demi,  many  years  before  they  were  united 
in   the    city,  and  which    is   now  in  the  Acropolis, 

1  Bates,  according  to  Hesiod,  as  cited  by  Eustathius  (in  Horn. 
11.  A.  v.  1 ),  was  a  son  of  Neptune,  but,  according  to  the  common 
Athenian  legend,  son  of  Pandion,  or  twin  brother  of  Erechtheus 
the  second,  and  priest  of  Neptune.  His  descendants  became 
hereditary  priests  of  Minerva  Polias,  and  Neptune  Erechtheus. 
Apollod.  3, 14,  §  8. 3, 15,  §  1.    Hesych.,  Harpoc.  in  'Ereo/3ovrada<. 

2  yivovg  tlal  rwv  'Bovrd^wv.  The  gens  called  themselves 
'Er€o/3ovra'dcu,  as  a  distinction  from  the  rest  of  the  demus  Butadae. 
Among  the  portraits  were  those  of  the  orator  Lycurgus,  son  of 
Lycophron,  and  of  his  family,  by  Ismenias  of  Chalcis.  There 
stood  also  in  the  portico  wooden  statues  of  Lycurgus  and  of 
his  three  sons,  made  by  the  two  sons  of  Praxiteles  (Vit.  X. 
Rhet.  in  Lycurg.). 

*  koI  (SiwXovy  yap  kart  to  oii^^ta)  vBwp  early  tvhov  daXaaaiov 
iv  tjtpian.  This  was  the  dakaaaa  *£pcx^(Ct  fabled  to  have  been 
produced  by  a  blow  of  Neptune's  trident.  Herodot.  8,  55. 
Apollod.  3,  14,  §  1.     Pausan.  Arcad.  10,  3. 

4  'Opw  rriv  aitpovokiv  teal  to  irepl  rfjc  Tptaivrfc  *X€C  Tl  vyptiov. 
Hegesias  ap.  Strabon.  p.  396. 

*  rfc  x"P°t«  *n  memory  of ,  the  amicable  termination  of  this 
contest,  there  was  an  altar  of  Oblivion  in  the  temple  of  Polias. 
(Plutarch.  Sympos.  9.  qu.  6.) 
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Cap.  26.  then  called  Polis.  It  is  reported  to  have  fallen  from 
heaven.  Callimacbus  made  a  golden  lamp  for  the 
goddess,  which,  being  filled  with  oil,  burns  night  and 
day  daring  an  entire  year,  having  a  wick  of  Carpa- 
sian  flax,  the  only  kind  of  flax  which  is  not  con- 
sumed by  fire  ».     A  brazen  palm-tree  rising  above 

Cap.  27.  the  lamp  to  the  roof,  carries  off  the  smoke.  In  the 
temple  of  Polias  is  a  wooden  Hermes  *,  said  to  have 
been  presented  by  Cecrops,  and  now  almost  hidden 
by  branches  of  myrtle.  Of  the  ancient  offerings 
those  most  worthy  of  mention  are  a  folding  chair, 
made  by  Daedalus ;  and  some  spoils  of  the  Medes  \ 
namely,  the  breast-plate  of  Masistius,  who  com- 
manded the  cavalry  at  Plataese,  and  a  scimitar,  said 
to  be  that  of  Mardonius4.      Concerning  the  olive- 

1  6  &p\aioQ  vttoQ  6  rfjc  TLoXidSoc,  iv  y  6  &0/3ecrroc  Xv^w>c. 
Strabo,  p.  396.  Carpasian  flax  was  the  mineral  called  Asbestus 
or  Amiantus,  and  received  its  name  from  Carpasus,  a  town  of 
Cyprus.  Aristion,  when  besieged  in  Athens  by  Sylla,  allowed 
the  flame  of  the  lamp  to  expire.     See  above,  p.  138,  n.  4. 

*  Kccrcu  he  iv  r<p  va<j>  ttjq  lIo\ca&>c  'Ep/iifc  £v\ov. 

8  Demosthenes  mentions  among  these  spoils  the  £%>oc 
apyvpfrirovQ,  or  silver-footed  chair,  upon  which  Xerxes  sat  to 
view  the  battle  of  Salamis.  (Demosth.  in  Timocrat.  p.  741, 
Reiske.  Sch.  in  01  y nth.  3,  p.  35.)  Harpocration  and  Suidas  (in 
apyvpoTrovc)  state  the  chair  to  have  been  in  the  Parthenon  ;  but, 
as  Demosthenes  names  it,  in  conjunction  with  the  scimitar  of 
Mardonius,  which  we  find  to  have  been,  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Pausanias,  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  the  grammarians 
appear  to  have  confounded  the  Parthenon  with  the  temple  of 
Polias.  In  like  manner  Clemens  (in  Protrept.  p.  13,  Sylb.) 
describes  the  chryselephantine  Minerva  of  Phidias  in  the  Parthe- 
non as  rrjv  'AOqypffi  TloXia^a. 

4  This  Pausanias  doubts,  because  Mardonius  was  opposed  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  was  slain  by  a  Spartan  soldier. 
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tree,  nothing  is  related,  except  that  it  is  an  evidence  Cap.  27. 
of  the  contest  (of  Neptune  and  Minerva)  for  the 
country  1 ;  and  that  when  the  Medes  set  fire  to 
the  city  of  the  Athenians,  the  olive  was  burnt,  but 
sprouted  the  same  day  to  the  length  of  two  cubits 2. 
Contiguous  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  is  that  of 
Pandrosus  \  who  alone  of  the  sisters  remained  faith- 
ful to  her  trust  \  Near  the  temple  of  Polias  dwell 
two  virgins,  called  Arrhephori,  who  after  having 
resided  a  certain  time  with  the  goddess 5,  receive 

1  From   this  stock,  the  gift  of  Minerva,  the  Athenians  sup- 
posed one  of  the  most  important  productions  of  their  soil  to  have 
been  derived.     It  was  called  fi  aarr)  eXcua,  and  icdyicvfoQ  from 
its  low   and  crooked  form.      Hesych.  in  hail  and  ira'yiru^oc. 
Eustath.  in  Od.  A.  3.     The  Pancyphus  is  represented  on  a  coin 
of  Athens  published  by  Stuart,  II.  2,  and  seems  to  have  been 
the  usual  accompaniment  of  Minerva  in  her  contest  with  Nep- 
tune.    Its  more  immediate  descendants  were  the  moriae  or  sacred 
olives  of  the  academy.     Aristoph.  Nub.  1001.     Pausan.  Attic. 
30, 2.    Istrus  ap.  Schol.  Sophocl.  (Ed.  Col.  730.    Suid.  in  Mopiai. 
1  According  to  Herodotus  (S,  55),  it  had  sprouted  only  one 
cubit  on  the  second  day.     Time  had  improved  the  marvellous 
rtory. 

Pausanias  omits  to  notice  the  ourovpoc  fytc  or  Erechthonian 
serpent,  whose  habitation  in  the  Erechtheium  was  named 
fyajravXoc,  (Aristoph.  Lysist.  760.  Plutarch.  Themist.  10.  De- 
mosth.  26.  Hesych.  in  Ofcovpov.  Sophocl.  ap.  Etymol.  Mag. 
in  Apa'ravXoc,)  although  Philostratus  (in  Icon.  2,  17),  a  con- 
temporary of  Pausanias,  seems  to  have  considered  the  serpent  as 
being  still  there.  Herodotus  however  (S,  41)  says  only,  that 
honey-cakes  were  presented  in  the  temple  every  month,  as  if  the 
serpent  were  present  (Ac  iorrt), 

8  Tj>  vaf  Ik  rfc  *A0ijvac  ILavlpovov  yooc  ovvcxfa  **™« 
4  Thallo  received  divine  honours  in  this  temple,  together  with 
Pandrosus  (Pausan.  Bceot.  35,  1).     Thallo  and  Carpo  were  the 
two  Horse. 

i  wapOiyoi  &uo  rov  vaov  tT]q  EloXtdctoc  oikovgiv  ov  noppu),  KaXovcri 
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Cap.  27.  in  the  night,  on  the  approach  of  the  festival,  from  the 
priestess  of  Minerva  a  burden,  the  contents  of  which 
are  unknown  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  the  priestess. 
This  they  carry  upon  their  heads  to  an  enclosure  in 
the  city,  not  far  from  (the  temple  of)  Venus  in  the 
gardens,  where,  having  descended  into  a  subterra- 
neous natural  cavern  \  they  leave  below  that  which 
they  bear,  and  carry  away  another  covered  burden. 
The  two  virgins  are  then  dismissed,  and  two  others 
are  conducted  to  the  Acropolis  in  their  place. 

"  At  the  temple  of  Minerva  (Polias)  is  a  well- 
wrought  statue  of  an  old  woman,  about  one  cubit 
in  height,   said   to   be  the  priestess   Lysimacha2: 

3c    'Adrjvcuoi   flr^ac   bfifafopovg'    airai  \p6yov  fxiv  riya   hiairav 

The  Arrhephori,  Errhephori,  or  Ersephori,  were  four  girls 
of  old  Attic  families,  not  younger  than  seven  years,  nor  older 
than  eleven,  who  were  chosen  as  servants  of  Minerva.  Two 
were  employed  in  assisting  the  ipyarivaty  who  embroidered  the 
peplus  renewed  every  fifth  year  at  the  greater  Panathensea :  the 
other  two  dwelt  in  the  place  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  and  were 
there  instructed  in  their  duties,  during  the  year  preceding  each 
annual  festival  of  the  Panathensea,  on  which  occasion  they  wore 
a  dress  of  white  adorned  with  gold.  Their  provisions  were 
conveyed  to  them  by  their  parents,  and  were  of  a  prescribed 
kind.  Adjoining  to  their  dwelling  was  a  sphserestra,  or  place 
for  playing  at  ball.  Aristopb.  Lysist.  642.  Athen.  3,  28  (80). 
Vit.  X.  Rhet.  in  Isocrat.  Harpoc,  Hesych.,  Suid.,  Etym. 
M.  in  'Afiprjtyopia,  'Aj$pi^opoi,  'Afipti<f>opuv.  Lex.  ap.  Bekker. 
1.  p.  446.  Suid.,  Etym.  M.  in  Xcikxtla.  Hesych.  in  'Epya- 
arlvat.     Harpoc,  Suid.,  in  AeuryoifwpOL.     Suid.  in  'Avaorarot. 

1  "EOTI    &     9T£pc'j3oAo£    £V    Tfj    TTOKli     TYJQ    KokoVfxivq^    tV    KijVVtQ 

yA<ppollrr)Q  ov  tt^w,  rat  it    ahrov  kclBoHoq  vwoycuoc  airrcyianr 
ravrp  Kariaaiv  at  wapdevoi. 

2  IIpoc  ie  rp  vaf  rijc  'AOqvdc  tort  fiev  ivtjptQ  irp£9/3vrt£,  oaov 
rt  irriyiOQ  /xaXtora,  (paptvrj  iidicovoc  elvat  Avtripdxi*  Lysimacha 
is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (irepi  Zvowiriae,  14).     She  was  famous 
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here  also  are  great  brazen  images  of  two  men,  ready  Gap.  27. 
to  engage  in  fight;   one  is  called  Erechtheus,  the 
other  Eumolpus1:   upon  the  base  is  the  figure  of 
....   who  was  the  soothsayer  of  Tolmides,  and 
another  of  Tolmides  himself9.    Here  are  some  an- 
cient statues  of  Minerva,  no  part  of  which  is  con- 
sumed, though  they  could  not  bear  a  blow,  and  are 
still  black  with  the  fire  which  burnt  them  when  the 
Athenians  retired  to  their  ships  and  Xerxes  took 
the  defenceless  city3.     Here  also  are  the  hunting 
of  a  wild   boar;    Cycnus  fighting  with  Hercules; 
Theseus  finding  the  slippers  and  sword  of  iEgeus 
under  the  rock,  every  part  of  which  is  of  bronze, 
except  the  rock;  and  Theseus  leading  the  Cretan 
bull  from  Marathon  to  be  sacrificed  to  Minerva  in 
the  Acropolis4;  a  dedication  of  the  Marathonii. 
"  For  what  reason  Cylon,  who  attempted  to  obtain  Cap.  28. 

for  the  long  duration  of  her  priesthood  (annis  lxiv.)  al.  xliv. 
Plin.  H.  N.  34,  S  (19,  §  15),  and  for  her  statue  by  Demetrius, 
(Plin.  ibid.)  who,  according  to  Quintilian  (12,  10,  §  9),  tanquam 
nimius  in  veritate  exprimendft  reprehenditnr,  et  fait  similitadinis 
qnam  pulchritadinis  amantior. 

1  "  Those  Athenians  (adds  Pansanias)  who  are  knowing  in 
antiquity,  are  not  ignorant  that  this  is  Immaradus,  son  of  Eumol- 
pus; he  haying  been  the  person  who  was  slain  by  Erechtheus, 
and  not  Eumolpus  himself."  Apollodorus,  on  the  contrary,  (3, 
15*  §  4.)  says  it  was  Eumolpus. 

'  *EtI  it  tov  fiddpov  col  dy&ptavrtc  tlaly  i*roc,  £c  epavrcvcro 
ToXftify  *ai  afooQ  ToXfttfifc,  where  the  corruption  c*roc  stands  in 
the  place  of  the  name  of  the  augur.     UoXi/tvicrog  ? 

*  Pausanias  followed  the  legend,  according  to  which  the  bull, 
after  haying  been  brought  to  Eurystheus  by  Hercules  from  Crete, 
had  wandered  from  Mycenae  to  Marathon.  Apollod.  2,  5,  §  7. 
According  to  Plutarch,  the  bull  was  sacrificed  to  Apollo  Del- 
phinius.    Thes.  14. 
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Cap.  28.  the  tyranny  of  Athens1,  was  thought  worthy  of  a 
brazen  statue,  I  cannot  say ;  I  suppose  it  was  for  his 
beauty,  and  because  he  became  illustrious  by  a  vic- 
tory in  the  Diaulus  at  Olympian  and  married  the 
daughter  of  Theagenes,  tyrant  of  Megara.  Besides 
all  the  other  things  which  I  have  described,  there  are 
two  dedications  from  the  tenth  of  military  spoils. 
One  of  these  is  a  brazen  image  of  Minerva,  made  by 
Pheidias,  from  (the  spoils  of)  the  Medes  who  landed 
at  Marathon ;  on  the  shield  of  which  are  sculptures 
of  Lapithae  fighting  with  Centaurs.  They  say  that 
these,  and  all  the  other  figures  in  relief  upon  the 
shield,  were  wrought  by  Mys,  but  that  Parrhasius,  son 
of  Evenor,  designed  both  these  and  the  other  works 
of  Mys*.  Of  this  statue  the  crest  of  the  helmet  and 
the  point  of  the  spear  may  be  seen  even  by  those 
who  are  sailing  onwards  from  Sunium3.    The  other 

1  rvpavviSa  op*c  fiovXtvaavra.  See  Herodotus  (5,  71)  and 
Thucydides  (1,  126).  ¥ 

*  Xiyovai  ropsvaat  Mvv,  rp  dc  Mvi  ravrd  re  *cri  rd  Xourd  rwv 
tpy<M>v  Uafipdaioy  Karaypd\f/ai  rov  EhijvopOQ. 

*  tclvttjc  ttjc  'Adrjvdc  ^  rov  Sdparoc  al\fA^  kclI  6  Xtfyoc  rov  KpdvovQ 
dvo  Eavviov  icpotnrXiovaiv  kariv  $\%r\  tritvoirra.  This  fact  leaves 
no  doubt  that  the  statue  was  colossal,  which  is  confirmed  by 
Demosthenes ;  a  pillar  recording  the  infamy  of  Arthmius  of  Zelia 
irapa  t^v  xaXrijv  rijv  ptyakriv  'Adrjvav  kv  tittyy.  cotijkv*  $v 
dpicFTtiov  $j  xdXic  rov  vpoc  rove  /3ap/3apovc  iroXe/uov,  iovnav  ruv 
'EWijvwv  rd  ypnpMTa  ravra,  dv£0r)Kc.  De  fals&  leg.  p.  428,  Reiske. 
This  image  of  Minerva  was  surnamed  Promachus.  The  Scholiast 
of  Demosthenes  (c.  Androt.  p.  597)  observes  that  there  were  three 
statues  of  Minerva  in  the  Acropolis :  the  ancient  one  of  Minerva 
Polias  made  of  wood,  that  of  bronze  (xaXjtcw  fxovov)  erected  after 
the  victory  of  Marathon  (tKahtiro  Be  rovro  Upofid^ov  'Afl/jvdc), 
and  the  UapdevoQ  'Aflijvd,  which  was  made  of  ivory  and  gold, 
when  the  Athenians  had  become  richer  after  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
See  also  Sch.  in  Demosth.  Olynth.  3,  p.  35. 
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offering  from  the  tenth  of  military  spoils,  is  a  brazen   Cap.  28. 
chariot,  dedicated  after  the  victory  of  the  Athenians 
over  the    Boeotians   and   Chalcidenses   of  Euboea1. 
There  is  likewise  a  statue  of  Pericles,  son  of  Xan- 
thippus  \  and  another  brazen  Minerva,  which  is  the 
finest  of  the  works  of  Phidias,  and  is  surnamed  Lemma, 
as  having  been  dedicated  by  the  people  of  Lemnus s. 
"  The  enclosure  of  the  Acropolis,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  part  of  it  which  was  built  by  Cimon, 
son  of  Miltiades,  is  said  to  have  been  constructed  by 
the  Pelasgi,  who  dwelt  formerly  below  the  Acropolis4. 
"  In  descending  towards  the  lower  city  there  is  a 
fountain  a  little  below  the  Propylaea5,  near  which  is 
a  sanctuary  of  Apollo  and  Pan  in  a  cave,   where 
Apollo  is  said  to  have  had  connexion  with  Creusa, 
daughter  of  Erechtheus*.     Not  far  distant  is  the 

teal  dp  pa  Ktirai  \a\Kovv  and  'BonarStv  BtKarr)  koi   XaXiciiiiav 
tvv  iv  JLbfioia. 

Herodotus,  who  has  described  the  battle  with  the  Boeotians 
(5,  79),  remarks  that  the  brazen  chariot,  dedicated  from  the 
spoils,  had  four  horses,  and  that  it  stood  on  the  left  hand  on 
entering  the  Acropolis,  through  the  Propyl aea,  redpiirirov  \dXiceov, 
to  %e  bpKTTfpTJg  %cpoc  tffrrjKe  irpwrov  icrwvrt  ig  rd  UpowvXaia  rd  iv 
Trj  'ArpoToXEi.  *  See  above,  p.  151. 

•  r&v  tpyiav  tov  fciBiov  diag  fidXiora  a£cov,  'Aflifvac  ayaX/ia, 
fab  tQv  dvadivTuv  icaXov/iivj/c  ArjfiviaQ.  This  was  probably  the 
Phidiac  Minerva,  which  Pliny  describes  (34,  8,  (19)  as  tarn  eximise 
pnlchritudinis,  ut  formae  nomen  acceperit ;  in  Greek  «;aXX//iop^oc. 

4  vepifiaXtiv  to  Xoiirov  XiyBTai  tov  t(.1\ovq  HekaoyovQ  oitcrjaavrdc 
vote  vxo  ttjv  'AKpoiroXtv.  The  remainder  of  this  passage  is 
defective,  but  seems  to  indicate  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Pelasgi 
were  named  Agrolas  and  Hyperbius.  Pausanias  then  adds,  that 
all  he  could  learn  of  the  Pelasgi  was,  that  they  were  Siculi  who 
bad  migrated  to  Acarnania. 

Karafiaai  owk  £c  tt\v  icdrw  7r6Xiv,  aXXa  oaov  wro  tcl  UpovvXaia, 
iri?y//  Tt  vharog  tori. 

6  i.  e.  of  Erechtheus  the  second,  according  to  the  genealogy  of 
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Cap.  28.  Areiopagus  l,  so  called  because  Mars s  was  the  first 
person  here  tried  for  the  murder  of  Halirrhothius  *. 
Here  is  an  altar  of  Minerva  Areia,  dedicated  by 
Orestes,  on  escaping  punishment  for  the  murder  of 
his  mother.  Here  also  are  two  rude  stones,  upon 
one  of  which  the  accuser  stands,  and  upon  the  other 
the  defendant4.  Near5  (this  place)  is  the  sanctuary 
of  the  goddesses  called  Semnte,  but  whom  Hesiod  in 
the  Theogonia  names  Erinnyes 8.     ^Eschylus  was  the 

Apollodorus.  Euripides  (Ion,  11)  says  $oI/3oc  Htv&v  y&poic — 
B(y  Kpiovffav,  thus  endeavouring  to  save  the  credit  of  the  future 
wife  of  Xuthus.  The  worship  of  Apollo  in  this  cavern  dated 
from  early  time.  That  of  Pan,  as  appears  from  Pausanias  in  this 
place,  from  Herodotus  (6,  105),  and  from  Lucian  (bis  accus.  9), 
was  not  introduced  until  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  when  Phi- 
dippides  the  messenger  sent  for  aid  to  Sparta,  pretended  to  have 
met  Pan  in  crossing  Mount  Parthenium  in  the  Argolis,  and  to 
have  received  from  him  a  promise  of  assistance  in  the  battle. 

1  Ka0'  h  Kal  d'Aptiog  ir£yoc.  Some  words  are  probably  want- 
ing. Opposite  to,  or  over-against,  seems  the  most  natural  descrip- 
tion of  the  position  of  the  Areiopagus,  with  reference  to  the  grotto. 
This  relative  position  may  be  inferred  from  Lucian,  Bis  Accus.  9. 
See  below,  Sect.  II.  For  the  various  authorities  on  the  Areiopagus 
see  Meursii  Areopagus.  a  "Apqc. 

3  See  above,  p.  141,  and  Demosth.  c.  Aristocr.  p.  641,  Reiske. 

4  rove  0£  apyovc  \/9ovc»  ty  iv  imairiv,  oaot  ofcac  inri^ovtri  jrai 
ol  difcuroiTCc,  rby  fjtiy  vflpeutc,  rbv  It  avaititiac  avr&y  6vofjLa£ov<ri. 
The  Athenians  were  said  to  have  erected  a  temple  or  altar  to 
Contumelia  and  Impudentia,  after  the  murder  of  Cylon,  by  the 
advice  of  Epimenides  of  Crete  (Cicero  de  Leg.  2,  11.  Clem. 
Alexand.  Protrept.  16).  Istrus  ap.  Phot.  Lex.  in  Oeoc  i 
'Avalheia. 

*  TI\t) trior. 

0  To  fjirj  Xiyciv  dvfffrjfia  trdat  ro?c  iraAcuoIc  fuy  (f>povriQ  %y, 
frnkiffra  ie  to!q  'AdrjvaiotQ'  $16  H)  rd  oW/wr^pcov  oucrjfxa  craXovy, 
ical  rbv  tifjfiiov  koiv6v'  tclq  tie  'Epiyyvac,  Ev/icWdac  ?)  Sc/xvac  Oeac. 
— Helladius  ap.  Phot.  Bibl.  p.  1593. 

See  Euripides  Orest.  403.     Iphig.  in  Taur.  945,  where  Orestes 
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first  to  represent  them  with  snakes  in  their  hair ;  but  Cap.  28. 
here  their  statues  have  nothing  ferocious  in  their 
aspect  \  nor  have  those  of  the  other  subterranean 
deities  here  represented,  namely,  Pluto,  Hermes,  and 
the  Earth  \  Here  persons  acquitted  in  the  court 
of  Areiopagus  sacrifice,  as  well  as  others,  both 
strangers  and  citizens  of  Athens.  Within  the  same 
inclosure  is  a  monument  of  (Edipus  *." 

Pausanias  then  proceeds  to  notice  the  other  Sucacr- 
Trjpia,  or  courts  of  justice  at  Athens.  He  mentions 
the  Parabystum,  Trigonum,  Batrachius,  and  Phoe- 
nicia :  the  first  situated  in  an  obscure  part  of  the 
city ;  the  second,  so  called  from  its  form ;  the  two 
last,  from  their  colours.  The  greatest,  and  that  in 
which  the  assemblies  were  most  numerous,  was  the 
Helisea.  Those  which  took  cognizance  of  homicide, 
besides  the  Areiopagus,  were  the  Palladium  \  where 
Demophon,  king  of  Athens,  was  tried  on  his  return 
from  the  Trojan  war  for  an  accidental  manslaughter : 
the  Delphinium6,  in  which  those  were  brought  to  trial 
who  justified  a  homicide,  as  Theseus,  for  killing  Pallas 

alludes  to  them  as  at  avuwyuu  deal.     In  the  (Edipus  Coloneus 
(v,  107)  the  chorus  addresses  them, 

"It  J  yXvKeiai  ircudcg  ap\aiov  Sjcotov. 
Schol.  twpfjfJLwg  tva  firf  iriKpal  avrji  yiywrai. 

The  temple  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Epimenides 
(Lobon  Argius  ap.  Diogen.  Laert.  1,  112),  but  it  appears  from 
other  authorities  to  have  been  more  ancient.  Thucyd.  1,  126. 
Plutarch.  Solon,  12. 

1  Two  of  them  were  works  of  Scopas  :  the  third  was  by  Calos. 
Clem.  Alex.  ProtTept.  p.  13,  Sylb. 

1  The  Euxnenides  were  supposed  to  be  daughters  of  the  Earth. 
Hesiod.  Theogon.  185.     Istrus  ap.  Sch.  Sophoc.  (Ed.  Col.  42. 

*  "E<rrt  dc  Kai  evtoq  tov  ircpc/3($\ov  pvijpa  Qldi7rodoQ. 

4  to  cti  Ila\\a3ty.  *  to  km  &e\<pivlf. 

M 
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and  his  sons :  the  Prytaneium  \  where  instruments 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  death,  either  by  acci- 
dent or  in  the  hands  of  unknown  murderers,  were 
judged  and  condemned  to  be  ejected  from  Attica s : 
the  Phreattys  in  the  Peireeus,  where  those  guilty 
of  involuntary  murders,  and  for  which  they  had  fled 
from  Attica,  pleaded  their  cause  from  a  ship  before 
judges  on  the  adjacent  shore  \ 

Pausanias  closes  his  description  of  the  city  by 
stating  that  near  the  Areiopagus  a  ship  was  exhi- 
bited, which  had  been  made  for  the  use  of  the 
Panathenaic  procession  \ 

Besides  the  objects  which  Pausanias  has  described 
or  named,  there  are  some  others,  the  fame  or  im- 
portance of  which  were  such,  that  we  are  surprised 
to  find  that  he  has  omitted  all  notice  of  them.  For 
example,  in  the  midst  of  the  Cerameicus  was  the 
Leocorium,  or  monument  of  the  daughters  of  Leos, 
one  of  the  most  revered  among  the  ancient  monu- 
ments of  Athens 5.  The  altar  of  the  twelve  gods  in 
the  Agora  was  not  less  celebrated tf. 

1  roe*'  Upvravtly. 

*  Demost.  c.  Aristocr,  p.  645,  Reiske.  iEschin.  c.  Ctesiph. 
p.  636.  Pausan.  Eliac.  post.  11,  2.  Compare  above,  p.  148, 
n.  2. 

*  For  the  Courts  of  Justice  at  Athens,  see  Julius  Pollux  8, 120, 
and  Meursius  in  Areopag.  11. 

4  Tov  $£  'Apdov  wdyov  ic\r)aiov>  ZeUwrai  vclvq  icoiriOeicra  ec  n)? 
rStv  T\avaQi)vaiu>v  wofiirfjy. 

8  Thucyd.  1, 20.  6,  57.  Schol.in  1,  20.  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor. 
3,  19.  JEliaxi  Var.  Hist.  12,  28.  Strabo,  p.  396.  Hegesias, 
ibid.  Demosth.  c.  Conon.  p.  1258,  Reiske.  Phanodemus  ap. 
Harpocrat.  in  AtuKopetov.  Meurs.  Ceram.  Gem.  17.  The  altar 
was  first  erected  by  Peisistratus,  son  of  Hippias,  and  grandson  of 
the  great  Peisistratus,  when  Archon,  and  who  placed  on  it  an 
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The  quarter  of  Melite  was  noted  for  a  temple  of 
Hercules  Alexicacus,  containing  a  statue  by  Ageladas, 
the  master  of  Phidias7,  and  for  a  temple  of  Diana 
Aristobula*  built  by  Themistocles,  in  which  the  statue 
still  remained,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  the  con- 
temporary of  Pausanias, — as  well  as  for  other  build- 
ings.    Among  the  Athenian  edifices  of  later  date, 
may  be  mentioned  the  Agrippeium,  or  theatre  of 
Agrippa  in  the  Inner  Cerameicus  8.     In  addition  to 
these,  Athens  still  retains  evidence,  in  some  of  its 
.rains,  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  description  of 
Pausanias ;  for  example,  in  the  Pnyx  and  the  Horo- 
logium  of  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes.     As  to  the  gate  of 
Hadmnopolis,  it  was  probably  not  erected  until  after 
Pauganias,  who  makes  no  allusion  to  the  city  of 
Hadrian,  had  written  his  Attica,  and  perhaps  not 
until  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,   who   completed 
the  aqueduct  of  Hadrianopolis  •. 

inscription,  which  the  People  obliterated  when  they  enlarged  the 
altar.  A  distich,  inscribed  on  another  altar,  erected  by  him  in 
the  Pythium,  remained  in  the  time  of  Thucydides.  See  above, 
p.  132,  n.  2. 

'  Herod.  6,  108.  Thucyd.  6,  54.  Xenoph.  Hipparch.  3. 
Lycurg.  c.  Leocrat.  p.  198,  Reiske.  Plutarch.  Nic.  13.  Vit.  X. 
Rhet  in  Demosth.  Adjacent  to  the  altar  of  the  Twelve  Gods 
was  an  inclosure  called  the  ictpurxpivitrpa.  Here  votes  of  ex- 
ostracism  were  taken,  and  6000  Sorpcura  were  required  to  con- 
demn a  citizen  to  exile.  Plutarch.  Aristid.  7.  J.  Poll.  8,  20. 
Etym,  M.  in  ££o<rrpcu:«r/i<fc»     Sch.  Aristoph.  Eq. 

7  Hesych.  in  'Ec/teX/rifc*  Schol.  Aristoph.  Ran.  504.  Tzetz. 
Chil.  8, 192. 

1  Philost.  Sophist.  2,  5,  §  3.    2,  8,  §  2. 

•  Spon,  Voyage,  &c.  II.  p.  99. 

For  a  summary  of  the  less  noted  buildings,  monuments,  and 
places,  with  the  authorities  referring  to  them,  see  Appendix  VII. 
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section  n. 

Of  the  Positions  and  existing  Monuments  of  Ancient 

Athens,  as  to  the  identity  of  which  there  can  be 

little  or  no  doubt 

< 
The  features  of  Athenian  topography,  which  ancient 

history  and  local  evidence  concur  in  determining  with 
the  greatest  certainty,  are  its  rivers,  the  Ilissus  and 
Cephissus;  the  Acropolis,  with  its  three  principal 
buildings,  namely,  the  Propylsea,  Parthenon,  and 
Erechtheium ;  the  hills,  Areiopagus  and  Museium ; 
the  temples  of  Theseus  and  of  Jupiter  Olympius; 
the  fountains  Clepsydra  and  Enneacrunus  ;  the  three 
places  of  public  assembly,  called  the  Pnyx,  the 
Dionysiac  Theatre,  and  the  Odeium  of  Regilla;  the 
Horologium  of  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes ;  the  Stadium ; 
the  Academy;  and  two  of  the  works  of  Hadrian, 
namely,  the  gate  leading  into  the  quarter  around  the 
Olympieium,  which  assumed  the  name  of  Hadriano 
polis,  and  the  aqueduct,  which  the  emperor  com- 
menced, but  left  to  his  successor  to  complete. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  offer  any  proofs  of  iden- 
tity as  to  the  two  rivers,  or  as  to  the  Acropolis  and 
its  three  buildings,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  topography  of  Athens.  Several  of  the 
other  monuments  or  natural  objects  having,  at  no 
distant  period  of  time,  been  mistaken  by  travellers 
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who  have  visited  or  described  Athens,  it  may  be  right 
to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  them,  as  they  involve 
considerations  which  may  facilitate  a  determination 
of  some  more  disputable  localities,  without  which 
it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  description  of  Pausanias 
amidst  the  existing  ruins  of  Athens. 

The  identity  of  the  Areiopagus  with  that  rocky  Areio- 
height  which  is  separated  only  from  the  western  end  pagulk 
of  the  Acropolis  by  a  hollow,  forming  a  commu- 
nication between  the  northern  and  southern  divi- 
sions of  the  ancient  site,  is  found  in  the  words  of 
Pausanias,  indicating  that  proximity l ;  in  the  remark 
of  Herodotus,  that  it  was  a  height  over-against  the 
Acropolis,  from  whence  the  Persians  assailed  the 
western  end  of  the  Acropolis 2 ;  and  in  the  lines  of 
JEschylus,  who  refers  to  it  in  similar  terms  as  the 
position  of  the  camp  of  the  Amazones,  when  they 
attacked  the  fortress  of  Theseus s.  Nor  ought  we  to 
neglect  the  strong  traditional  evidence  afforded  by 
the  church  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  of  which  the 
ruins  were  seen  by  Wheler  and  Spon  at  the  foot  of 
the  height  on  the  north-eastern  side 4. 

1  Attic.  28,  4.     See  above,  p.  159,  n.  5. 

1  Oi  %£  Hipvai  l£6fUvoi  iirl  tov  xarayrioy  tt)q  cucpOTrvXiOQ  6\0ovt 
Toy  'AOriyaTot  xaKiovtrt  'Apij'iov  irayov,  iiro\i6pKtov  rpowov  Toi6vhe. 
Herodot.  8,  52. 

*  Qayov  b*  "Apccov,  tov  J*  'AfAa£6vtay  thoav, 

2*7) vac  0*  or9  %\0ov  OrjaiuQ  Kara  fOovoy 
HrpaTrjXaTOvear  koI  it6\lv  yt6irro\tv 
T^v  3*  vtyiTvoyov  liyTeirvpyuMray  rdrV 
"Apcc  3'  eOvov,  iydev  kar  iwwvvfiOQ 
Uirpa,  trayoQ  r  "Apceoc. — -^schyl.  Eumenid.  689. 
4  Compare  Wheler's  Travels,  p.  384 ;  Spon,  Voyage,  &c.  II. 
p.  116;  Stuart,  Ant.  of  Ath.  II.  p.  vi. 
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Muaeiam.  The  Museium  is  described  by  Pausanias  as  a  hill 
opposite  to  the  Acropolis,  and  included  within  the 
ancient  circuit  of  the  city-wall,  where  the  poet  Musaeus 
had  been  buried  \  and  where,  in  latter  times,  a  monu- 
ment had  been  erected  to  a  certain  Syrian,  whose 
name  Pausanias  has  not  stated '.  By  the  first  part 
of  this  description,  we  are  at  once  directed  to  that 
height,  which,  separated  by  a  valley  from  the 
south-western  side  of  the  Acropolis,  almost  equals 
it  in  altitude :  and  where  we  not  only  find  foun- 
dations of  the  city-walls  crossing  the  summit  of  that 
hill,  but  just  within  the  walls  an  ancient  structure ; 
some  inscriptions  upon  which  prove  it  to  have  been 
the  monument  of  Philopappus,  a  grandson  of  An- 
tiochus,  the  fourth  and  last  king  of  Compaagene, 
who,  having  been  deposed  by  Vespasian,  went  to 
Rome  with  his  two  sons,  Epiphanes  and  Callinicus  *. 
Epiphanes,  it  appears,  was  father  of  the  Philopappus 
to  whom  this  monument  was  erected,  and  who  had 
become  an  Attic  citizen  of  the  demus  Besa  \  This, 
it  is  evident,  is  the  Syrian  to  whom  Pausanias  alluded. 

Thweium.  The  identity  of  the  temple  of  Theseus  may  be 
presumed,  from  the  magnitude  of  the  existing 
building,  and  from  its  situation  ;  the  former  being  in 
accordance  with  ancient  testimony,  as  to  the  respect 

1  Diogenes  Laertius  says  (1,  3)  that  Musssus  died  at  Phale- 
rum,  and  has  preserved  his  epitaph. 

*  "Effri  $€  kvroQ  tov  TcpifioXov  hp\aiov  to  Movtreiov,  aw*  avrucpv 
Hie  aKpor6\evc  \ctyoc»  tvBa  Movadiov  qltiv  kox  awodavorra  yfipdi 
rafrjvai  Xiyovoiv'  vartpov  ii  fivijfia  avrdSi  ayhpl  ffcodo/ityfti?  1vp$. 
Pausan.  Attic.  25,  6.  . 

*  a.  d.  72.     Sueton.  in  Vespas.  8.     Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud.  7,  7. 
4  For  some  further  remarks  on  the  monument  of  Philopappus, 

see  Appendix  VIII. 
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paid  by  the  Athenians  to  the  memory  of  Theseus, 
and  the  importance  of  his  temple l  ;  the  latter 
agreeing  with  that  which  may  be  understood  from  a 
general  consideration  of  the  narrative  of  Pausanias 
as  to  the  situation  of  the  Theseium.  But  the  best 
proof  is  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  remaining  sculp- 
tures of  the  building  itself.  The  ten  metopes  of  the 
eastern  front,  together  with  the  four  adjoining  me- 
topes of  either  flank,  are  adorned  with  figures  in 
high  relief,  which  represent  the  labours  of  Hercules 
and  Theseus ;  the  union  of  whose  worship  at  Athens, 
in  consequence  of  the  gratitude  of  Theseus  towards 
Hercules,  is  well  known2. 

We  are  equally  well  assured  that  the  cluster  of  oiympi- 
lofty  columns  of  Pentelic  marble  at  the  south-eastern  HadrUno- 
end  of  the  ancient  site  near  the  Ilissus,  are  the  re-  polw' 
mains  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.     Their  vast 
proportions,  exceeding  those  of  any  other  building  at 
Athens,  would  alone  have  been  a  presumption,  almost 
amounting  to  a  proof,  that  they  belonged  to  that 
temple,  which  was  the  greatest  ever  undertaken  in 
honour  of  the  supreme  deity  of  the  Greeks  \  and  one 
of  the  four  most  renowned  examples  of  architecture 
in  marble  *,  even  if  Thucydides  had  not  pointed  to 
this  side  of  the  city  as  the  position  of  the  Olym- 

1  Hegesias  ap.  Strab.  p.  396,  and  Strabo  himself  in  the  same 
place.    Plutarch,  de  exil.  17*     Meurs.  Athen.  Attic.  1,  6. 

*  Euripid.  Here.  fur.  618, 1145,  &c.  Philochorus  ap.  Plutarch. 
Thes.35.  For  further  remarks  on  the  Theseium,  see  Appendix 
IX. 

'  Jovis  Olympii  templum  Athenis,  unum  in  terris  inchoatum 
pro  magnitudine  dei.     Liv.  41,  20. 

*  The  three  others  were  the  temples  of  Ephesus,  Branchidae, 
and  Eleusis.     Vitruv,  7.  in  praef. 

11 
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pieium  \  or  if  Vitruvius  had  not  described  it  as  a 
dipteron  of  the  Corinthian  order * ;  of  which  there 
was  no  other  example  at  Athens,  and  which  perfectly 
agrees  with  the  plan  derivable  from  the  existing* 
ruins.  Nor  is  further  confirmation  wanting.  Enough 
remains  of  the  artificial  platform  on  which  the  temple 
stood,  to  show  that  the  sum  of  its  four  sides  was 
about  2300  feet,  a  circuit  nearly  coinciding  with  the 
four  stades  which  Pausanias  attributes  to  the  peri- 
bolus  or  in  closure  of  the  temple.  Again,  the  same 
author  states  that  the  peribolus  was  full  of  statues, 
raised  by  a  great  number  of  cities  or  individuals  in 
honour  of  Hadrian3,  and  of  these  many  of  the  in- 
scribed bases  have  been  found  upon  the  spot*. 
Lastly,  two  inscriptions  on  an  ancient  arch  or  gate, 
which  adjoined  the  north-western  angle  of  the  peri- 
bolus, demonstrate  that  this  was  the  quarter  of 
Athens  which  received  the  name  of  Hadrianopolis 5, 
chiefly  because  it  contained  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius,  for  the  completion  of  which  by  Hadrian, 
after  a  succession  of  efforts  by  Athenians  and  foreign 
princes  during  650  years,  that  emperor  was  com- 
plimented with  the  title  of  Olympius 6. 

1  Thucyd.  2,  15.     See  below,  p.  173.  n.  1. 
3  Vitruv.  1.  1. 

3  Pausan.  Attic.  18,  6.     See  above,  p.  ISO. 

4  Published  by  Spon,  Wheler,  Pococke,  Stuart,  and  Chandler. 
See  Boeckh,  C.  Ins.  Gr.  from  No.  321  to  No.  346  inch 

•  See  below,  near  the  end  of  this  Section. 

*  The  Athenians  of  Delus  (o<  'Adrjvalot  oi  tv  AqXy,  Boeckh, 
C.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  2270)  built  an  Olympieium  in  that  island,  and 
their  town  assumed  the  name  of  at  Neat  'AOrfvat  'Adptavat. 
Phlegon.  Trail,  ap.  Stephan,  in  'OXv/iinctov.  Remains  of  the 
town  and  of  the  temple  still  exist.  For  some  further  remarks  on 
the  Olympieium,  see  Appendix  X. 
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The  cavern  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Pan  is  described  Cave  of 
by  Herodotus  as  having  been  below  the  Acropolis ',  clepsydra. 
and  by  Pausanias  as  a  little  below  the  Propylaea,  near 
a  spring  of  water  *.  We  find,  accordingly,  the  cavern, 
and  adjacent  to  it  the  source,  which  in  modern  times 
has  supplied  an  artificial  fountain  a  little  lower  down 
the  hill,  from  whence  it  was  conveyed  by  an  aque- 
duct to  a  mosque  in  the  baz£r.  The  spring  was 
named  Clepsydra,  and  more  anciently  Empedo,  the 
former  name  having  been  derived  from  a  supposed 
subterraneous  communication  with  Phalerum*.  It 
is  described  as  having  been  in  the  Acropolis.  This 
is  explained  by  a  flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  which 
formed  a  communication  to  the  fountain  from  the 
platform  of  the  Acropolis,  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
Propylaea  \ 

1  'AdTjydloi  ....  ISpvaavTO  vro  rp  9Axpor6Kt  Qay6c  Up6r* 
Herod.  6,  105. 

*  See  above,  p.  159,  n.  5. 

*  KI.  oicov  to  rov  MavoQ  kclXov. 

MY.  ircu  ir«c  «0*  Ay*^  iip?  «*  t\doifi  £c  *6\tv ; 
KI.  foAXurra  li\irov  Xovaafiivrj  rp  KAiifwfyf . 

Aristoph.  Lysistrat.  v.  910. 

rXrfffioy  rov  Havdov  rj  KXc^v^pa.     Schol.  ibid. 

'£k  tj  yAKpOTc6\tt  Ijv  Kphvr\  h  KXciftvdpa,  irpfoepov  'E/ixtfo  Xeyo- 
/liri}"  iyti  It  rac  pvatiQ  (nro  yrjv,  fipovaa  etc  rov  QaXtipiw  \ifiiva. 
Schol.  Arist.  Lysist.  912.  V.  et  Schol.  Arist.  Yesp.  853. 
At.  1694.  Hesych.  in  KXeipvdpa,  KXtxpifipvrov,  Utiw.  The 
same  spring  had  the  reputation  of  swelling,  like  the  Nile,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Etesian  winds,  and  of  falling  at  their  termina- 
tion (l8trus  ap.  Schol.  Aristoph.  At.  1694) ;  a  peculiarity  easily 
credible,  as  the  cessation  of  the  wind  occurs  at  the  end  of  August, 
the  dryest  season  of  the  year. 

4  It  now  appears  (1837)  that  the  fountain,  which  was  imme- 
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In  further  conformity  with  ancient  evidence,  we 
may  remark,  that  in  the  cavern  are  two  excavated 
ledges,  on  which  we  may  suppose  statues  of  the  two 
deities  to  have  stood,  and  that  its  sides  are  pierced 
with  numerous  niches  and  holes,  for  the  reception 
and  suspension  of  votive  offerings ;  some  of  the  nails 
which  filled  the  holes  have  even  been  found  in  the 
cave.     A  statue  of  Pan,  which  is  now  in  the  public 
library  at  Cambridge,  was  discovered  in  a  garden  at 
no  great  distance  below  the  cavern ;  possibly  the  iden- 
tical figure,  dedicated  by  Miltiades,  when  Pan  was 
first  associated  in  this  cavern  with  Apollo  for  the  ser- 
vices attributed  to  him  at  Marathon,  and  for  which 
dedication  Simonides  wrote  an  epigram  \    We  find 
the  position  of  the  cave  of  Pan  exactly  represented 
on  a  coin  of  the  British  Museum2. 
Enneacru-      Judging  only  from  Pausanias,  we  might  suppose 
that   Enneacrunus  was  not  far  from  the  western 


diately  below  the  cave  of  Pan  in  1807,  was  not  the  real  and 
ancient  issue  of  the  Clepsydra.  Its  present  state  is  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Wordsworth,  Athens  and  Attica,  p.  82 : — "  The  only 
access  to  this  fountain  is  from  the  enclosed  platform  of  the  Acro- 
polis above  it.  The  approach  to  it  is  at  the  north  of  the  northern 
wing  of  the  Propylaea.  Here  we  begin  to  descend  a  flight  of 
forty-seven  steps,  cut  in  the  rock,  but  partially  cased  with  slabs 
of  marble.  The  descent  is  arched  over  with  brick,  and  opens 
out  into  a  small  subterraneous  chapel,  with  niches  cut  in  its  sides. 
In  the  chapel  is  a  well,  surmounted  with  a  peristomium  of  marble, 
below  which  is  the  water,  now  at  the  distance  of  about  thirty 
feet." 

1  Tov  rpayoxovv  e/xc  Udva  tov  'Apicada,  tov  Kara  Mrjdwv 
Toy  per  *ABr)vaii»)v  arffaaTO  MiXriadqg. 

Anthol.  I.  p.  131,  Brunck. 
9  See  Plate  I.  fig.  1. 


hub. 
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extremity  of  the  Acropolis:  for  he  mentions  this 
fountain  soon  after  having  described  the  Stoa  Basi- 
leius,  which  was  in  the  inner  Cerameicus,  and  reverts 
to  the  same  stoa  after  having  treated  of  the  foun- 
tain together  with  some  buildings  near  it.     It  might 
be  naturally  inferred,  therefore,  that  Enneacrunus 
was  in    the  inner  Cerameicus,    to   the  westward 
of  the  Acropolis,  and  not  far  from  the  Areiopagus. 
Wheler   accordingly  identified  it  with  a  fountain, 
which  in  his  time  issued  from  a  structure  of  the 
usual  Turkish  form   on  the   ridge  which  connects 
the  Acropolis  with  the  Areiopagus,  and  which  may 
also  be   described  as  a  hollow  separating    them. 
Stuart  traced  this  spring  to  the  foot  of  the  lower 
battery   in    front  of  the  Propyl&a,  from  whence, 
when  not  diverted,  it  naturally  flows  to  join  the 
rivulet  originating  in  the  source  near  the  grotto  of 
Pan1. 

The  consequence  of  this  position  of  Enneacrunus 
would  be,  that  the  most  ancient  Odeium,  as  well  as 
the  temples  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  of  Triptolemus 
and  of  Eucleia,  all  which  Pausanias  places  near 
Enneacrunus,  are  to  be  looked  for  towards  the  western 
end  of  the  Acropolis ;  and  the  supposition  has  this 
great  convenience,  that  the  description  of  Pausanias 
then  becomes  locally  continuous :  instead  of  which, 
if  Enneacrunus  be  placed  at  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of    Athens,   we    are  under  the  neces- 


1  Wheler,  p.  383.  Stuart,  II.  p.  v.  In  the  time  of  Stuart,  the 
Turkish  fountain  no  longer  flowed,  and  the  water  was  conveyed 
by  pipes  to  a  mosque  in  the  bazar. 
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sity  of  admitting  that  the  writer  leaps  over  half 
the  diameter  of  the  city  without  notice,  and  with- 
out  mention  of  any  intermediate  object.  There 
cannot,  however,  be  any  reasonable  doubt,  that 
Enneacrunus  was  really  at  the  south-eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  city. 

Herodotus  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Athenian 
traditions,  that  the  Pelasgi,  to  whom  lands  had  been 
assigned  at  the  foot  of  Hymettus,  as  a  reward  for 
having  fortified  the.  Acropolis,  were  afterwards  ex- 
pelled from  thence,  because,  among  other  offences, 
they  ill-treated  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Athe- 
nians when  the  latter  were  sent  (there  being  at  that 
time  no  servants  in  Greece)  to  draw  water  from 
Enneacrunus  \  The  fountain,  therefore,  was  on  the 
side  of  Athens  towards  Hymettus,  a  position  con- 
firmed by  Thucydides,  who  thus  describes  Athens  as 
it  existed  before  the  time  of  Theseus,  and  when  it 
was  only  one  of  twelve  townships  into  which  Attica 
was  then  divided. 

"  The  city  (says  the  historian)  then  consisted  of 
that  which  is  now  the  citadel,  together  with  that 
portion  of  the  present  city  which  lies  below  it 
towards  the  south.  A  proof  of  this  feet  is  afforded 
by  the  temples  of  the  gods ;  for  some  of  these  are  in 


1  (Oc  &  avroi  'Adrfvaioi  Xe'yovai,  Sacalwc  c&Xootu"  rarou.*ij/u- 
vovq  yap  rove  UeXaayovc  viro  rp  'Yfiifo-oy ,  evBevrey  oo/iew/ierovct 
aouccccv  raoV  </x>it<j.v  yap  aiti  rac  trferipat  Ovyarepac  re  rai  rove 
iratcac  cir*  M<ap  eirl  rify  'Evvccucpovvov'  oh  yap  el  vat  tovtov  tov 
ypovov  a(f>lffi  ku)  obSe.  rolat  tiXkoiffi  "EWqot  olitcrac*  5*:»c  Bi 
tXOoitv  avrac,  tovg  YLeXaoyovc  vto  v/3p<0£  re  rac  oXtywpi  17c  (3idodai 
ofeag.     Herodot.  6,  137* 
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the  citadel,  and  in  the  other  situation  are  those 
of  Jupiter  Olympius,  of  Apollo  Pythius,  of  the 
Earth,  and  that  of  Bacchus  in  the  marshes,  at  which 
the  more  ancient  Dionysiac  festival  is  celebrated  on 
the  twelfth  of  the  month  Anthesterion ;  a  custom 
still  observed  by  the  Ionians,  who  are  descended 
from  the  Athenians.  There  are  other  ancient  sanc- 
tuaries in  the  same  quarter,  as  well  as  the  fountain, 
which,  from  having  been  fitted  with  nine  pipes  by 
the  tyrants  [the  Peisistratidse],  is  called  Enneacru* 
nus,  but  which,  when  the  natural  sources  were  open 
to  view,  was  named  Callirrhoe :  this  spring,  being 
near  the  sanctuaries,  was  resorted  to  for  all  the  most 
important  offices  of  religion,  and  still  continues  to  be 
employed  by  women  prior  to  their  nuptials,  as  well 
as  for  other  sacred  purposes  in  the  temples.  It  is  in 
memory  of  this  ancient  condition  of  the  city,  that 
the  Acropolis  is  even  to  this  day  called  Polis  by  the 
Athenians1." 


1  ^  cfrpoiroXic  4  ™v  ovtra  irrfXtg  1jvt  kq\  to  far*  avrijv  wpog 
vorov  paXiara  Tirpaaaiyov*  TtK\ri\p\Qv  Si*  ra  yap  Upa  kv  avrjj  rp 
axpoirfiXii  koX  aXXwv  OcCbv  larit  koI  to.  c{oi  irpoc  rovro  to  pipoc  ttjq 
raXeuc  fidXXor  idpvrcu,  t6  te  tov  Ato?  tov  'OXv/xiti'ov,  kcli  to 
Uvdiov,  koI  to  ttjq  Trjg,  gat  to  tv  AlfivaiQ  Aiovvffou,  y  to.  ap\ai6- 
Ttpa  Aiovvo'ia  rjj  ZuZtKarp  iroiuTai  kv  fi-qyl  'AvQeorcpiwvi,  utmrcp 
ml  oi  ok  'AdTjycUotv  "lwytc  cri  rat  yvv  yopiZoveriv.  ISpvrai  b*i  koI 
aXKa  Upa  ap\aia  ravrp.  iral  rjj  icpifyy  rjjf  yvv  /icV,  rwv  rupavwv 
ovrv  vKtvaaavriav,  'Evvcaupovvy  raXov/JcVp,  to  tie  iraXai  <f>avep&v 
tUv  mjyQy  ova&v,  KaXXi/Spotf  vvofiaepivji,  Ueivy  re  kyyitc  ot/09, 
ra  vKtiarov  tf&a  iypwvro,  /cat  vvv  in  awo  tov  ap\aiov  irpo  re 
yauucvv  koI  cc  a\\a  tQv  Upwv  vo/i/^crai  ry  tfdart  xprjadac 
caXetrat  dc  b*ia  r^v  naXatav  rainy  KaTolKijeriv  Kal  %  0**06*0X14 
viyjH  rovie  in  vw  *A6rjvaiuy  IIoXcc*     Thucyd.  2,  15. 
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To  the  concurring  testimony  of  the  two  great  his- 
torians may  he  added  that  of  some  other  writers, 
who,  though  less  direct  in  their  testimony,  or  of  a 
later  date  and  inferior  authority,  furnish  a  strong 
corroboration  of  the  feet  in  question.  Tarantinus  is 
cited  by  Hierocles  in  the  Preface  to  his  Hippiatrics, 
as  assarting,  that  when  the  Athenians  were  building 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  near  Enneacrunus,  they 
ordered  all  the  beasts  of  burden  in  Attica  to  be 
brought  to  the  city !.  There  was  no  temple  of  Jupiter 
at  Athens  of  any  celebrity,  except  that  of  Jupiter 
Olympics,  and  its  remains  are  found  near  the 
source  of  water  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
the  site  of  Athens. 

In  an  ancient  lexicon  we  find  Enneacrunus  or 
Callirrhoe  described  as  near  the  Ilissus  * :  which  feet 
Cratinus  seems  also  to  have  had  in  view,  when,  ridi- 
culing some  contemporary,  the  comic  poet  exclaims, 
"  O  king  Apollo,  how  the  sources  and  torrents  of 
his  words  resound !  his  mouth  is  a  fountain  of  twelve 
pipes;  his  throat  an  Ilissus:  unless  some  one  will 
close  his  mouth,  he  will  deluge  every  thing  with 
his  poems V 


1  TapajTifoc  dc  itrropei  toy  rov  Acoc  vijwv  icaraoreva^oxrac 
*A6i)vaiovQ  'ILvveaicpovvov  ir\ti<rlov  tlatXaOijvai  yfnp^traffBai  to.  cut 
rijc  'Arrurijc  clc  to  &<ttv  f £tryif  & vavra. 

*  'Evycajcpovvoc,  Kpfjyrj  'AQfjvriat  icapa  t6v  *IX«radi',  fj  irportpov 
KaXkififify  ioKtv.     Etym.  Mag.  in  'EKvearpovw?. 

*  "AvaJ  "AvoWov,  r&v  kncQv  r£>v  flevpdriov 
Kaya\ui<Ti  TT/yai  SwStKdicpovvov  <rr6fia. 
'IXivadc  kv  <j>dpvyyi.     Ti  av  eiirot/i/  vol  ; 
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If  not  in  precise,  at  least  in  sufficient,  conformity 

with  these  testimonies,  we  find,  not  far  below  the 

south-eastern  angle  of  the  peribolus  of  the  temple  of 

Jupiter  Olympius,  a  small  stream  of  water  issuing 

from  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  rock,  which  here  crosses 

the  bed  of  the  Ilissus ;  so  that,  in  times  of  rain,  the 

spring  is  enveloped  in  a  small  cascade  of  the  river 

falling  over  the  rock ;  but  which,  when  the  bed  is  in  its 

ordinary  state,  that  is  to  say,  dry,  or  nearly  so,  forms 

a  pool,  which  is  permanent  in  the  midst  of  summer, 

and  is  resorted  to  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent 

part  of  Athens,  as  the  only  place  furnishing  potable 

water1.      The  spring   is    still    called,    as   well  as 


EI  ft, i)  yap  hrtfivaei  rig  ahrov  to  trr6fia9 
"Airavra  ravra  icarajcAvrei  votfifjiaaiv. 

Cratin.  in    Uvrlyrj,  ap.  Scbol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  523 ;  ap.  Suid.  in 
yAfi\£ia,  AwtieKaKpovyoy  arofia;  ap.  Tzet.  Ch.  8,  184. 

On  the  strength  of  this  passage  Suidas  seems  to  have  sup- 
posed that  Enneacrnnus  was  sometimes  called  Dodecacrunus  :  it 
is  more  probable,  however,  that  the  poet  amplified  for  the  sake 
of  comic  effect,  and  because  fountains  of  twelve  pipes  were  not 
uncommon  among  the  Greeks,  as  the  word  indicates. 

1  This  pool,  which  seems  to  be  supplied  from  subterraneous 
veins  on  both  sides  of  the  torrent-bed,  would  be  more  copious, 
but  for  a  canal  which  commences  near  it,  and  is  carried  below 
the  bed  of  the  Ilissus  to  Vuno,  a  small  village  a  mile  from 
the  city  on  the  road  to  Peirseeus ;  where  the  water  is  received 
into  a  cistern,  supplies  a  fountain  on  the  high  road,  and  waters^ 
gardens.  Tbe  canal  exactly  resembles  those  which  were  in  use 
among  the  Greeks  before  the  introduction  of  Roman  aqueducts ; 
being  a  channel  about  three  feet  square,  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  It 
is  probably,  therefore,  an  ancient  work.  A  fountain  or  two  on  the 
road  from  the  Peirseeus  to  Athens  was  an  object  of  the  first  neces- 
sity.   One  of  these  seems  to  be  particularly  alluded  to  by  Marinus, 
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the  river  itself,  Kallirrhoi  [KaAXtppoY].  There 
cannot,  therefore,  be  any  question  of  the  identity, 
although  both  fountain  and  river  seem  anciently  to 
have  been  better  supplied  with  water  than  they  are 
now ;  a  change,  which  has  occurred  in  other  parts  of 
Greece  besides  Attica,  in  consequence  perhaps  of  a 
diminished  vegetation  on  the  mountains. 

In  the  year  1676,  when  Spon  and  Wheler  visited 
Athens,  the  name  Kallirrhoi  was  applied  to  a  few 
houses,   which  had  disappeared   seventy-five  years 
afterwards,  when  Stuart  arrived  at  Athens*     In  the 
time  of  Wheler  there  were  two  Turkish  fountains ; 
from  one  of  which  the  water  of  Callirrhoe  still 
issued,  while  the  other  was  dry.     This  latter  cir- 
cumstance shows  that  a  change  was  taking  place  in 
the  course  and  discharge  of  this  vein  of  water ;  and 
may  account  for  the  fact,  that  the  source,  which  in 
early  times  may  have  been  above  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ilissus,  immediately  on  the  outside  of  the  walls, 
as  Herodotus  seems  to  indicate,  (possibly  near  one  of 
the  gates,  such  having  been  a  common  situation  for 
a  fountain,  as  many  existing  ruins  in  Greece  demon- 
strate,) has  at  length  removed  its  issue  into  the  bed 
of  the  Ilissus  itself.     And  such  a  change  is  the  more 
conceivable,  as  the  Ilissus  being  a  torrent,  which 
occasionally,  though  rarely,  brings  down  a  great  body 
of  water,  cannot  but  operate  frequent  changes  in  the 
surface  of  the  soil  on  its  banks.     Or,  even  without 
adverting  to  the  effects  of  the  torrent,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  elevation  of  soil  which  occurs  in  all  cities, 

a  writer  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  as  the  site  of  the  monu- 
ment of  Socrates.     (Marin.  Vit.  Prodi,  10.) 
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particularly  in  their  lower  grounds,  and  which  has 
certainly  taken  place  in  a  remarkable  degree  at 
Athens,  may  very  possibly  have  caused  an  alteration 
in  the  course  and  issues  of  the  fountain  Callirrhoe. 

That  Enneacrunus,  or  the  ancient  Callirrhoe,  was 
a  separate  vein  of  water,  and  not  an  artificial  deriva- 
tion from   the  Ilissus,  was  proved  by  an  excavation 
which  the   primates  of  Athens  made  about  the  year 
1804,  at  the  pool  above  mentioned,  when  a  brisk 
stream  of  water  made  its  appearance,  evidently  dis- 
tinct from  the  Ilissus,  and  having  a  course  from  the 
northward  into  the  above-mentioned  pool  of  water. 
In  fact,  the  Ilissus  receives  several  subterraneous 
veins  of  water  from   Hymettus   and   Anchesmus: 
these  form  pools  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  torrent,  which 
are  resorted  to  by  the  Athenian  women  for  the  wash- 
ing of  linen. 

When  Pausanias  said  of  Enneacrunus,  that  al- 
though "  there  were  wells  in  every  part  of  Athens, 
this  was  tlie  only  source  of  water  \"  he  manifestly 
alluded  to  the  kind  of  water  most  esteemed  for 
drinking,  and  which,  in  all  parts  of  the  city  distant 
from  Enneacrunus,  the  Athenians  derived  from  wells, 
in  which  respect  they  are  in  the  same  state  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Vitruvius  * ; 

1  See  above,  p.  119,  n.  3. 

2  Aquae  enim  species  est,  quae  cum  habeat  non  satis  perlucidas 
venaa,  spuma  uti  flos  natat  in  summo,  colore  similis  vitri  pur- 
pura. Haec  maxime  consideratur  Athenis :  ibi  enim  ex  hujus- 
modi  locis  et  fontibus  et  in  Asty  et  ad  portum  Peiraeeum,  ducti 
sunt  salientes,  e  quibus  bibit  nemo  propter  earn  causam,  sed 
laTationibus  et  aliis  rebus  utuntur ;  bibunt  autem  ex  puteis,  et 
ita  vitant  eorum  vitia.     Vitruv.  8,  3. 

N 
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Pausanias  himself  describes  two  other  sources,  one 
at  the  cavern  which  was  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Pan, 
another  in  the  temple  of  ^Esculapius :  the  former  of 
these  still  exists  near  the  cavern  of  Apollo  and  Pan  ; 
the  latter,   which   was    commonly  known   to  the 
ancients  as  the  fountain  of  JEsculapius  \  is  evidently 
the  same  noticed  by  Wheler,  and  which,  when  left 
to  nature,   has   a  northerly  course,  as  Stuart  has 
marked  it  in  his  plan,  in  which  direction  it  joins  the 
stream  from  the  grotto  of  Pan.     But  the  water  of 
these  sources  is  not  esteemed  for  drinking.     Issuing 
from  the  hill  of  the  Acropolis,  they  partake  appa- 
rently of  the  same  impregnation  which  gave  saltness 
to  the  well  formerly  existing  in  the  Erechtheium,  and 
they  were  both  probably  among  those  saline  sources 
which  Vitruvius  describes  as  having  existed  at  Athens 
and  Peiraeus,  and  as  having  been  used  for  washing 
and  other  domestic  purposes.     It  is  remarkable  that 
Wheler  describes  the  water  of  the  Turkish  fountain, 
which  existed  in  his  time  near  the  western  extre- 
mity of  the  Acropolis,   as  having  been  employed 
for  similar  purposes  by  the  Turks  of  the  citadel, 
"  because  it   was  not   fit  for  drinking 2 ;"    a  fact, 
which  might  have  suggested  to  him  that  it  could 
not   have    been    the  ancient   Enneacrunus,   as  he 
supposed. 
Pnyx.  This  earliest  place  of  assembly  of  the  People  of 

Athens  in  its  legislative  character,  and  which  con- 
tinued to  serve  the  same  purpose  in  the  time  of 


1  Pausan.  Attic.  21,  7. 

2  Wheler's  Travels,  p.  383. 
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Demosthenes  \  is  indicated  by  the  description  of  it 
which  may  be  gathered  from  ancient  writers.  It 
was  in  a  rocky  situation2  over-against  the  Areio- 
pagoB  *,  in  view  of  the  Propylaea 4,  and  at  no  great 

1  Aristoph.  Acharn.  20.  Vesp.  31.  Eq.  165.  746.  748.  1106. 
1134.  Pa.  679.  Condon.  243.  281.  288.  384.  Thesm.  665. 
tarty  if  irSXig  (arefavoi),  kv  UwkI  kv  rjj  tKKXrjoia.  Pseph.  ap.  De- 
mosth.  de  Cor.  p.  244,  Reiske.  Eum  locum,  ubi  Demosthenes  et 
jEschines  inter  se  decertare  soliti  sunt.  Cic.  de  Fin.  5,  2.  The 
importance  of  the  Pnyx  is  well  shown  by  Aristophanes  in 
'  The  Knights/  where  Demosthenes  promises  the  sausage-seller 
that  he  shall  be  master  of  every  thing  at  Athens,  kclI  ttjc  ayopac, 
ical  rwv  Xt^fKwv,  jcai  rrjg  Uwk6q.     Eq.  165. 

1    caxo  tUv  TTtrpwy  avu>0tv  tovq  tp6povc  &vvvo<tkottu>v. 

Aristoph.  Eq.  313. 
ix\  rditri  xcrpaic  ov  <ppovri£et  cncX^pwc  «  taffy  ptvov  ovYwc 
(A17/10V  *c.)  Ibid.  780. 

*  Mercury  says  to  Justice  in  the  bis  accusatus  of  Lucian,  (9) 
avri)  ivravOa.  xov  iirt  rov  ndyov  (*Apc/ov)  KaBr\oo,  t^v  UvvKa 
opwaa. 

4  UpoTrvXtua  ravra'  ArffWffBivTjg  kv  fctXcirircJCOic'  Zvvarat  fikv 

SetKTtxvQ    XiyeffOai,    are    opwfiivtav   twv    HpoTrvXaliov    and    rfJQ 

Uvvk6c.     Harpocr.  in  v.     The  words  UpowvXuia  ravra  are  not 

found  in  any  of  the  Philippics,  but  they  appear  to  have  been 

often  used   by  Demosthenes.     In  the  speech  against  Androtion, 

npoTvXata    ravra,    6   Uapdevvv,    trroult    veuaoUot   occurs   twice 

(p.  597.  617),  and  again  in  that  xtpl  ffvyra'fewc,  which,  though  it 

may  not  be  genuine,  equally  proves  that  this  was  a  favourite 

appeal  of  the  orator.     Aristides  the  Sophist  refers  to  them  (Art. 

Orat.  1.  II.  p.  452,  Jebb),  but  the  most  remarkable  allusion  to 

this  practice  of  Demosthenes  is  by  his  rival  jEschines :  'Avurrd- 

fuvoi  01  fifjropic  airofiKiireiv  etc  ra    UpowvXaia  rrjc  'AKpoirdXtwc 

UiXtvov  fffi&c  «u  rf\q  kv  2aXa/ilvc  trpog  rdv  Hiptniv  vavpayiaQ 

fupvijtTdai  (de  f.  leg.  p.  253,  Reiske).      From  these  words  we 

may  infer  that  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Salamis  was  not  visible 

from  the  place  of  assembly. 

n2 


\ 
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distance  from  the  Museium  \  It  was  constructed 
not  with  the  elaborate  commodiousness  of  a  theatre, 
but  with  the  simplicity  of  ancient  times ",  and  it  had 
a  /3^/xa  or  ptdpit  of  stone*  turned  from  the  sea 
towards  the  interior  country 4. 

All  these  data  accord  so  exactly  with  the  remains 
of  a  singular  and  apparently  very  ancient  construc- 
tion 5  still  existing  on  the  height  to  the  north  of 
the  Museium,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Areiopagus, 
that  we  are  surprised  there  should  ever  have  been  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  those  remains6.    Yet  Spon 


1  Ov  yap  av  kv  atrret  KaTe<rrpoTr£$€v<rav,  obtik  Tijv  pa>XQy 
tTvyijyf/ay  kv  yjpy  irepi  tJjv  Uvvtca  xat  to  Movaeiov.  Plutarch. 
Thes.  27. 

*  Uvv£  tie  fjv  ywpiov  xpoc  tqv  aKpoiroXtv  KaTttrKtvaafiivov 
Kara  rr^v  iraXaiav  anXoTrjTd,  ovk  eIq  Otdrpov  woXxrrr pay ^loavvtfy' 
aidiQ  Bi  ra  pkv  a\\a  kv  ry  Aiowfftuicy  Oedrpy,  fi6vac  $k 
tciq  apxaiptfflac  kv  rij  Ilyvid.  J.  Poll.  8,  132.  irpoc  rip 
aKpcrrroXiv  is  obviously  an  inaccuracy.  In  later  times  the 
only  election  in  the  Pnyx  was  that  of  the  Strategus.  Hesych. 
in  TLvvl. 

8  "Ovtiq  Kparii   vvv  row  \ldov  tov  kv   IIvvkI,  Aristoph.  Pa. 

679 Xidy  de  rf  firifiaTi  ry  kv  rjj  TIvvkI,  Schol.  ibid. 

It  is  often  alluded  to  by  the  poet  as  6  \<0oc,  rj  irerpa.  Acham. 
683.     Eq.  751.     Pa.  679.     Eccl.  87. 

4  Plutarch.  Themist.  19.     See  p.  182,  n.  1. 

*  J.  Pollux  designates  the  Pnyx  as  a  \wplor:  a  Scholiast 
(Aristoph.  Eq.  746)  as  the  toxoq  kv  $  to  icaXaiov  cjocXj/crtafor, 
and  Cicero  as  a  locus t  all  showing  the  want  of  a  specific  term  for 
such  a  construction. 

6  We  may  remark  in  confirmation  of  the  identity  of  the  Pnyx, 
that  on  a  part  of  the  rock  of  the  adjacent  height  to  the  north- 
ward, are  inscribed  the  words  Itpov  Nv/i^aic  Af7/*o<ricuc,  the 
epithet  showing  the  vicinity  of  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Aijf/iot. 
—Note  of  1 837. 


n 
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took  them  for  the  Areiopagus  \  Wheler  was  in  doubt 
whether  they  belonged  to  the  Areiopagus  or  Odeium 2, 
and  Stuart  has  given  a  plan  and  section  of  them  as  of 
the  theatre  of  Regilla3;  thus  mistaking  the  most 
ancient  of  the  Athenian  constructions  for  one  of 
the  most  modern. 

Stuart  opposes  to  the  opinion  of  Chandler,  who 
first  demonstrated   the  identity  of  this  monument, 
now  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  Pnyx,  that 
Lucian,  in  his  bis  acensatus,  places  Justice  on  the 
Areiopagus,  looking  westward  towards  Pnyx,  at  the 
same  time  that  she  beholds  Pan  approaching,  whose 
abode  was  in  the  grotto  under  the  Acropolis,  exactly 
in  the  opposite  direction ;  and  that  Plutarch  states 
the    bema    to   have    been   turned   so    as    to    look 
towards  the  sea,  which  is  the  reverse  of  what  we 
now  find  it  to  be.     To  the  first  of  these  objections 
we  may  reply,  that  Pan  is  supposed  to  be  very  near 
to  Justice  when  he   is   perceived   by  her;  for  he 
immediately  begins  conversing  with  her.     He  per- 
ceived her  from  his  grotto  in  the  rocks  below  the 
Propylaea,  as  she  was  sitting  upon  the  Areiopagus, 
advanced  to  meet  her,  and  arrived  just  as  Mercury 
was  setting  off  to  the  Acropolis  \     As  to  the  other 

1  Spon,  Voyage,  &c.  II.  p.  116. 

1  Wheler's  Travels,  p.  382. 

9  Stuart's  Ant.  of  Ath.  III.  p.  51. 

4  A1KH.  Mif  Tportpov  aVc'XO/yc,  <J  'Ep/*tf»  vp\y  iliriiv  ootiq 
owtoc  o  vpocwv  tOTiv,  6  Kepaff(f>6poc9  6  T^y  avptyya,  6  Xdaiog  Ik 
rdiv  OKtkoiv. 

'EPMHS.  TV  ^i}c,  dyvoiic  rov  Ilava,  t&v  btovvaov  QtpaicovTtov 
Toy  /3axYi£fc>rarov ;  ovtoq  <J>ku  piv  to  irpoodey  dyd  to  TlapQtytov' 
vxb  U  Toy  Aari&>£  iirtirXovy  tcai  T^y  MapadwyaSe  rwy  (iap/idpwy 
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objection,  Plutarch  states  indeed,  that  the  bema  of 
the  Pnyx  had  been  so  placed  as  to  command  a  view 
of  the  sea,  bat  he  adds,  that  its  direction  had  been 
reversed  by  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  because  nautical 
affairs  supported  democracy,  and  agriculture  was 
favourable  to  the  oligarchy *•  With  reference  there- 
fore to  the  identity  of  the  Pnyx,  we  may  be  satisfied 
with  finding  the  bema  formed  as  the  last  recorded 
change  bad  left  it,  and  still  more  with  finding  that 
it  commands  a  view  of  the  Propylaea,  as  when  De- 
mosthenes, in  uttering  the  words  IlpoirvXata  ravra, 

pointed  to  that  building.  In  fact,  there  is  a 
great  difficulty  in  understanding  how  the  bema, 
supposing  the  Pnyx  to  have  always  occupied  the 
present  position,  could  ever  have  commanded  a 
view  of  the  sea ;  for  the  rocks  behind  the  bema  are 
higher  than  any  part  of  the  Pnyx,  and  immediately 
behind  them  were  the  walls  of  the  Asty,  excluding 
the  sight  of  the  sea  from  every  part  of  the  height 
within  them.  Or  supposing  the  words  of  Plutarch  to 
imply,  not  that  the  facing  of  the  bema  towards  the 

dn6(ia<riy  %k$v  6x\rjTOc  rote  'AdrivalotQ  avpfjutxpG  teal  rd  aw 
tKtlvoVy  rr^y  wro  rp  dicpowoXei  cnrJ}Xvyya  ravrrjv  dwokajidfuyog, 
oiku  fxuepoy  vico  tov  IlekavyiKov,  eq  to  pEroucucov  trvvreXCiv  rai 
vvvf  Ac  to  c2*o£,  iZdv  Ik  yiiTOvwv  trp6oiioi  SeZuavofuvoc. 

IIAN.     Xaiperc  &  'Ep/iiJ  kqi  AIktj. 

Lucian.  bis  accus.  9. 

1  Oe/uorotfXifc o  ical  rov  hfjpov   tjvE,ti<t£    icara   t&v 

aplarwv,   Kal  dpdtrovQ  eyeVX^treK,   tic    vavrag   rat  ircAcvtrrdc*  icai 

KvfiepvtlTCLQ  TYJQ    ^VvdfJLHt)Q    6.</ttK0[l£vT)C.        Aco*    Kal    to    fitjpa    rd  iv 

HvvkI,  ireiroiiy/icvov  rfoT  aTrojftXcircty  ttdoq  rfjy  B&Xaeoav,  vtmpov 
ol  TptaKovra  wpdc  rijv  \wpav  airp£<TTp£\paVy  oloptvoi  rrjy  fxiv  Kara 
OaXarrav  ap^y,  yivtaiv  tlvai  SijfiOKparlaG,  6\tyap^ia  5*  jfrrov 
Svexcpalvttv  rove  ywpyovvraQ.     Plutarch.  Themist.  19. 

ii 
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sea  bad  been  an  innovation  of  Themistocles,  which 
the  Thirty  reversed,  but  that  it  was  the  original 
mode  of  construction  unaltered  until  the  time  of  the 
Thirty,  there  would  be  this  strong  objection  to  the 
supposition,  namely,  that  the  bema  was  in  that  case 
turned  away  from  the  Agora,  and  its  other  build- 
ings ;  and  that  the  transient  authority  of  an  unpo- 
pular usurpation  had  effected  an  important  and 
permanent  change  on  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
the  public  constructions.  Upon  the  whole,  there- 
fore, there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  Plutarch  in 
this  instance,  as  in  some  others,  has  been  tempted  to 
repeat  a  story,  which,  although  current  at  Athens, 
had  no  foundation  in  truth  K 

The  Dionysiac  theatre,  or  theatre  of  Bacchus,  is  DionysUc 
another  point  of  Athenian  topography  upon  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  its  position  is  of  such 
consequence,  that  a  mistake  in  regard  to  it  led  Stuart 
to  several  erroneous  conclusions  on  the  topography  of 
the  city.  He  supposed  that  the  theatre,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  seen  under  the  south-western  corner  of  the 
Acropolis,  was  the  Dionysiac  theatre,  and  that  the 
building,  of  which  the  form  only,  together  with  some 
vestiges  of  one  of  the  wings,  are  traced  near  the 
south-eastern  angle,  was  the  Odeium  of  Pericles ;  in 
which  opinion,  one  is  surprised  he  should  have 
imagined  that  a  building,  so  entirely  of  the  con- 
struction of  Roman  times  as  the  former,  could  have 
been  the  theatre  where  the  works  of  iEschylus  and 
his  followers  in  the  drama  were  first  represented, 
and  equally  so  that  he  should  have  conceived  that 

1   For  some  further  remarks  on  the  Pnyx,  see  Appendix  XI. 
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so  large  an  edifice  as  the  latter  could  ever  have  been 
covered  by  a  pointed  wooden  roof,  such  as  that  of  the 
tent-shaped  building  of  Pericles1. 

We  might  indeed  apply  the  situation  of  the  Dio- 
nysiac  theatre,  as  described  by  two  writers  of  the 
first  and  second  centuries  of  our  sera,  to  either  of 
those  ruins2,  but  there  is  other  evidence  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the  theatre  at 
the  south-western  angle  of  the  Acropolis :  and  accord- 
ingly that  theatre  is  now  generally  admitted  to  have 
been  neither  the  Dionysiac  theatre  nor  the  Odeium 
of  Pericles,  but  the  Odeium  of  Herodes,  the  Diony- 
siac theatre  having  been  that  of  which  vestiges  are 
seen  near  the   south-eastern   angle8.      Like  many 

1  See  Pausan.  Attic.  20,  3,  and  page  138,  note  3. 

*  'Adrivdioi  Be  kv  Ttjp  Oearptj)  dewvrat  riiv  Ka\i)v  ravrfyv  Siav 
vtt  ahrijy  rijv  &Kpcflro\iv,  oS  Toy  Atovu<rov  im  r^v  6p\7j(rrpay 
dtaTidiafTiv.  Dion.  Chrysostom.  Or.  Rfaod.  p.  347,  Morel! . 
The  6iat  to  which  the  orator  alludes,  are  the  exhibitions  of 
the  theatre.  He  then  contrasts  its  situation  with  that  of  a 
Corinthian  place  of  spectacle,  "  inconveniently  placed  in  the 
bed  of  a  torrent  on  the  outside  of  the  city,  in  a  place  unfit 
even  for  the  sepulture  of  freemen."  A  small  amphitheatre  still 
exists  at  Corinth,  on  the  outside  of  the  ancient  walls  (a  position 
usually  occupied  by  sepulchres),  and  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
torrent  which  separates  the  Acrocorinthus  from  the  heights  to  the 
eastward.  Philostratus  (dc  v.  Apollon.  Tyan.  4,  22)  seems  to 
mark  the  vicinity  of  the  Dionysiac  theatre  at  Athens  to  the  Acro- 
polis still  more  strongly  by  the  words  iiri  rrj  axpovoXei :  in  fact, 
as  the  middle  of  it  has  been  excavated  out  of  the  rock,  it  may 
be  called  a  part  of  the  Acropolis. 

3  Chandler  was  the  first  who  gave  his  opinion  that  these  re- 
mains belonged  to  the  theatre  of  Bacchus.  Barthelemy  followed 
him  in  the  Voyage  du  Jeune  Anacharsis,  where,  speaking  of  the 
choragic  monuments  found  in  the  vicinity  of  this  theatre,  he  justly 
remarks,  "  II  convenait  que  les  trophecs  fussent  e  levees  aupres 
du  champ  de  bataille."     Jeune  Anach.  II.  12.     But  some  later 
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other  theatres  in  Greece,  the  middle  of  it  was  exca- 
vated  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  its  extremities  were 
supported  by  solid  piers  of  masonry. 

The  strongest  proof  that  these  remains  belong  to 
the  theatre  of  Bacchus  is  to  be  found  in  the  choragic 
monuments  still  existing  in  that  part  of  the  site  of 
Athens.  Upon  some  of  these  are  seen  vestiges  of 
the  tripods  well  known  to  have  been  the  usual  prizes 
of  the  leaders  of  the  victorious  chori \  in  the  contests 
of  music  and  poetry  decided  in  the  Dionysiac  theatre8, 
and  to  have  been  often  dedicated  in  the  sacred  inclo- 
sure  of  Bacchus 8,  of  which  the  theatre  was  a  part. 

authors  have  still  adhered  to  the  opinion  of  Stuart.  See  Deux 
Memoires,  par  Visconti,  London,  Murray,  1816,  p.  122,  127; 
Memoirs  on  Turkey,  edited  by  Walpole,  p.  546. 

1  Plutarch.  Arist.  1.  Themist.  5.  Nic.  3.  Lys.  defens. 
largit  p.  698,  Reiske.  J.  Poll.  3, 30.  Athen.  2,  2  (6).  Plutarch 
has  preserved  the  inscriptions  of  the  choragic  dedications  of  Aris- 
teides  and  Themistocles,  expressed  exactly  in  the  same  form  as 
many  others  which  have  been  found  at  Athens.  Boeckh,  C.  Ins. 
Gr.  Nos.  211,  212,  and  from  215  to  227  inch 

9  T«v  %£  byvvw,  oi  fikv  yv/xvucoi,  dihe  KaXovpevoi  ffftyvirot, 
ovopaoduev  av  Atowaiaicoi  re  koi  fiovaucoi,  &C.  Xktpia  Be  rwv  jjlev 
otoZiqv,  rStv  Be  Oearpov.     J.  Poll.  3,  30. 

s  .  .  .  .  vltnfjc  avaBJipara  \optiyiKOvg  TpfaoBac  iv  Aiovvtrov 
KttriXnrev.     Plutarch.  Arist.  1. 

....  6  toIq  xoptiyucciic  rpttrotrtv  viroKtifievog  kv  Atovvaov 
viutg*  ty'iKTiat  yap  iroXXcuctg  x°p4y|7°'a£*  Plutarch.  Nic.  3.  Whence 
it  appears  that  Nicias  built  a  temple  to  support  his  tripods. 

....  rat  to  viKr}T7jptoy  kv  Atovvaov  rpixovgf     Athen.  2,  2  (6). 

iv  Awvvaov  seems  to  have  been  the  common  expression  for 
in  the  sacred  inclosure  of  Bacchus.  Thus  also  Thucydides  says, 
to  kv  Aifivdic  Atovvcrov,  and  fi  kv  A*ovverou  ctffcAtyffia.  The  theatre 
in  like  manner  was  called  to  kv  Alovvoov  diarpov,  or  the  Diony- 
siac theatre.     See  above,  p.  137,  n.  3. 

Andocides  also,  according  to  the  biographer  of  the  ten  rheto- 
ricians, vncfjaag  aviQ^Kt  TpinoBa  k<j>  v\pri\ov  avriKpvQ  tov  inaptvov 
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We  not  only  find  the  cavern  at  the  summit  of  the 
theatre  in  the  rocks  of  the  Acropolis,  described  by 
Pausanias ' ;  but  we  observe  also  its  choragic  inscrip- 
tion, and  the  embellishments  of  architecture,   by 
which  the  cavern  was  converted  by  Thrasyllus,  a  vic- 
torious choregus,   into   a  small  temple,  like  those 
erected  by  Nicias  and  Lysicrates 2.     The  only  point 
wherein  the  description  of  Pausanias  appears  deficient 
is,  that  it  mentions  a  tripod  above  the  cavern,  without 
taking  any  notice  of  the  statue  of  Bacchus,  formerly 
seated  upon  the  entablature  of  the  small  temple,  and 
now  in  the  British  Museum.     It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  there  are  holes  in  the  lap  of  that  statue 
which  indicate  the  position  of  a  tripod,  and  that  the 
custom  of  supporting  tripods  by  statues  was  not  un- 
common '.    The  statue  was  placed  between  two  other 
choragic  monuments,  and  just  below  two  columns, 
formed  with  triangular  capitals,  for  the  support  of 
tripods. 

At  no  great  distance  from  the  same  spot,  to  the 

SfX/vou,  where  i<f  vtyikov  seems  to  allude  to  the  rocks  above  the 
theatre,  where  many  vestiges  of  these  monuments  are  seen.  The 
TTupivoc  St'Xivoc  may  perhaps  have  been  a  7rwpiv6c  Seipijv,  erected 
on  the  monument  of  a  dramatic  poet,  possibly  Sophocles  himself, 
whose  tomb  was  surmounted  with  a  Siren.  May  not  Pausanias 
(in  Attic.  21,  1)  have  alluded  to  this  monument  of  Sophocles, 
without  naming  it,  in  his  story  of  the  dream  of  Lysander,  and  his 
remarks  on  the  Seiren  as  the  symbol  of  a  favourite  of  the  Muses  ? 
As  connected  with  this  question,  see  Vit.  X.  Rhet.  in  Isocrat. 
and  the  Greek  life  of  Sophocles. 

1  'E?  3c  rj}  Kopv(prj  rov  Bearpov  aririiXaiov  itrnv  iv  rate  ircrpcug 
vtto  rljv  &Kpoiro\iv.     Pausan.  Attic.  21,  5. 

9  For  the  monuments  of  Thrasyllus  and  Lysicrates,  see  Stuart's 
Antiq.  of  Athens,  I.  4. 

3  Pausan.  Attic.  18,  8.     Lacon.  18,  5.     Messen.  14,  2. 
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eastward,  is  the  beautiful  little  temple  built  by  Lysi- 
crates,  in  honour  of  the  victory  of  his  chorus,  with  a 
roof,  rising  to  a  triangular  apex,  for  the  support  of 
his  prize  tripod.    It  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those 
temples  which  are  mentioned  by  Pausanias  as  stand- 
ing in  the  street  or  district  called  Tripodes,  between 
the  Prytaneium  and  the  sacred  inclosure  of  Bacchus. 
When  the  connexion,  therefore,  between  the  choragic 
monuments  and  the  Dionysiac  theatre  are  considered 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  supposing  that  the  quarter  in  which  stands 
the  monument  of  Lysicrates  could  have  had   any 
connexion  with  the  theatre  at  the  south-western  end 
of  the  Acropolis,  it  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  the 
latter  was  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  or  any  longer  ques- 
tioned that  the  site  of  the  Dionysiac  theatre  is  indi- 
cated by  the  hollow,  and  a  few  other  remains,  which 
are  observable  at  the  south-eastern  end  of  the  Acro- 
polis. 

We  have  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  identity 
of  these  remains  in  an  ancient  coin  of  Athens1. 
This  curious  medal  represents  the  great  Athenian 
theatre  viewed  from  below.  Its  proscenium  and 
cavea  are  distinctly  seen :  its  gradation  of  seats,  in- 
terrupted by  one  diazoma,  or  lateral  corridor  of  com- 
munication; and  even  the  cunei,  or  separations, 
formed  by  the  radiating  steps  which  led  upwards 
from  the  orchestra.  Above  the  theatre  rises  the 
wall  of  the  Acropolis,  anciently  called  Notium ; 
over  the  centre  of  which  is  seen  the  Parthenon,  and 
to  the  left  of  it  the  Propylsea.      The  magnificent 

1  Belonging  to   the  Payne  Knight  collection  in  the  British 
Museum.     See  Plate  I,  fig.  2. 
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appearance  of  the  Parthenon  rising  above  the  theatre, 
as  represented  on  the  coin,  appears  to  have  been 
celebrated  among  the  ancients ;  for  we  find  it  alluded 
to  by  an  author  who  described  Athens  towards  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.1  In  further  proof  of  the 
identity  of  this  theatre,  the  designer  of  the  coin  has 
even  represented,  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  above  the 
centre  of  the  theatre,  the  <nr?iA<uov,  or  grotto  mentioned 
by  Pausanias,  with  a  pilaster  in  the  centre,  exactly  as 
we  see  it  at  the  present  day,  or,  still  better,  as  shown 
by  Stuart  in  its  restored  state2,  cleared  of  the  modern 
wall  by  which  the  aperture  was  closed,  when  the 
cave  was  formed  into  a  small  church,  dedicated  to 
?i  Uavayia  2iri?Aior «r<ra,  or  our  Lady  of  the  Cavern.  The 
artist  seems  even  to  have  intended  to  describe  other 
smaller  excavations,  of  which  traces  still  exist,  in  the 
same  line  with  the  great  one,  and  which  were  probably 
also  small  hiera,  formed  for  the  reception  of  statues9. 

1  Dicaearchus  remarks,  that  the  streets  of  Athens  were  so 
narrow,  and  the  houses  so  small  and  inconvenient,  that  a  stranger 
suddenly  placed  in  the  town  would  doubt  that  he  was  in  the 
famous  Athens,  but  would  soon  be  convinced  of  it,  when  he 
saw  the  "  Odeium,  the  handsomest  in  the  world ;  the  theatre 
magnificent,  great,  and  wonderful ;  the  sumptuous,  conspicuous, 
and  admirable  temple  ,of  Minerva,  called  the  Parthenon,  rising 
above  the  theatre,  and  striking  the  spectator  with  admiration." 
'Chideiov  tQv  kv  rjj  oUovfxevy  kolWiotov'  Qiarpov  &E,i6\oyov,  fiiya 
/cat  0avfia<rr6v'  'AOqyac  lepov  iroXvreAcc,  chntytoy,  &£tov  0eac,  (*«0 
6  KaXovfitvoQ  IlapOtvuty,  (oc)  wrtpKEipzvoc  tov  deaTpov,  /ity akrjv 
KaTair\t)£ip  irotii  role  Oewpovviv.  Vit.  Grsec.  p.  8.  Dicaearchus 
seems  to  have  alluded  exactly  to  the  scene  commemorated  by  the 
designer  of  the  coin,  who  lived  probably  about  five  centuries  later. 

1  Ant.  of  Ath.  II.  4.  pi.  3. 

3  On  a  vase  found  at  Aulis  were  represented  the  Theatre,  the 
monument  of  Thrasyllus,  the  tripodial  columns  on  the  rocks,  and 
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Having  admitted  that  the  remains  at  the  south-  Theatre  of 
eastern  end  of  the  Acropolis  are  those  of  the  Diony-  odeium  of 
siac  theatre,  we  can  as  little  doubt  that  the  ruined  ^^  *" 
theatre   at  the  south-western  end  was  the  Odeium, 
built    by  Herodes,  son  of  Atticus,  and  named  by 
him,  in    honour  of  his  deceased  wife,  the  Odeium 
of  Regilla.     Its  architecture  is  precisely  that  of  the 
age  when  Herodes  lived l ;  and  as  to  the  silence  of 
Pausanias  concerning  it,  when  describing  the  road 
which  led  from  the  Dionysiac  theatre  to  the  Pro- 
pylaea,  and  which  must  have  passed  very  near,  if  not 
over,  a  part  of  the  ground  where  the  Odeium  stands, 
he  himself  explains  it  in  his  description  of  Patne,  by 
remarking  that  the  Odeium  of  Herodes  at  Athens 
was  not  commenced  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  Attica2. 
As  the  total  diameter  of  this  theatre  within  the  walls 
was  little  more  than  240  feet,  it  could  not  well  have 
contained  more  than  6000  spectators,  a  capacity  quite 
incompatible  with  the  multitudes  sometimes  assem- 
bled in  the  theatre  of  Bacchus3,  which  Stuart  supposed 

above  theui  the  polygonal  walls  of  the  Acropolis,  crowned  by  the 
Parthenon.  See  Millin,  Peintures  de  Vases  Antiques,  II. ;  Dod- 
well*s  Travels  in  Greece,  I.  p.  301. 

1  Tiberius  Claudius  Atticus  Herodes,  born  at  Marathon,  inhe- 
rited great  wealth  from  his  father.  He  lived  in  the  reigns  of 
Nerva,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  Antoninus,  and  Aurelius,  and  was  one 
of  the  greatest  among  the  benefactors  of  Athens. 

1  KtzSafirjrai  tie  kcli  eg  &Wa  to  ytitiov  (Patrense)  d&oXoywrara 
Tktv  tv  "EXXtftri  v\ijv  ye  $%  tov  Wdrivtitri'  tovto  yap  fizyidti  re  Kal  ec 
Trjy  xdaav  inrtpijpKt  KaraffKevfjv'  avrjp  tie  'AOqyaloc  eiroiriffev  'Hpa/^i/c 
ec  pyiJWv  anoBavovoi\g  yvvaiKOQ*  epol  Se  kv  ttj  *AtOi$i  crvyypaiprj 
to  ic  tovto  -raptldji  to  ftfclov,  Srt  wpdrepov  en  efaipyaoTo  fioi  tcl  Iq 
'A6i)iafovc, rj  wrijpKTo  'Hpw&jc  tov  oUoiofi^fiaTog.  Pausan.  Achaic. 
20,  3. 

*  See  Appendix  XII.  on  the  capacity  of  the  Dionysiac  Theatre. 
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this  building  to  have  been :  but  sufficient,  opon  the 
supposition  that  it  was  the  Odeium  of  Herodes  to 
allow  us  to  give  credit  to  the  assertion  of  Pausanias, 
that  it  excelled  all  the  other  odeia  or  music-theatres 
in  Greece,  as  well  in  dimensions  as  in  other  respects. 
The  roofing  of  so  large  a  building  required  great 
architectural  skill,  and  excited  the  greater  admiration 
as  haying  been  constructed  of  cedar1. 
Honio-  in  ODe  0f  the  most  central  positions,  as  well  of 

giam  of  * 

Andnmi-    ancient  as  of  modern  Athens,  stands  the  octagonal 


tower,  vulgarly  called  <rrovc  aWpouc,  or  the  temple  or 
tower  of  the  winds,  from  the  figures  and  names  of 
the  winds  to  which  the  eight  faces  of  the  building 
are  opposed.  Varro  affords  evidence  that  this  build- 
ing was  erected  by  Andronicus  Cyrrbestes*  prior  to 
the  year  35  n.  c. *  From  Vitravius  we  learn  that  the 
figure  of  a  Triton  on  the  summit,  bearing  a  wand  in 
his  right  hand,   served  for  a  weathercock*.      An 

1  'Artifice  3c  *Hp*3i}c  'Afrfvcuotc  cal  to  irl  'PcytXXiy  Ocarpor, 
tiipov  ZvvBiIq  toy  opofov.     Phflostrat.  Sophist.  2,  1,  §  5. 

The  roof  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  distinction  between  an 
odehun  and  a  theatre,  the  cavea  of  the  theatre  having  scarcely  ever 
been  covered,  unless  with  an  awning.  Pliny  alludes  (36, 24, 1)  to 
a  covered  theatre  at  Ostia,  of  the  time  of  Cicero,  as  an  astonishing 
work.  An  epigram  found  at  Patara  testifies  the  distinction  which 
a  citizen  of  Tmolus  had  acquired  by  rebuilding  the  roof  of  the 
Odeium  (Beaufort's  Caramania,  p.  5).  The  roof  of  so  large  a 
building  required  the  support  of  columns,  and  hence  we  find  the 
Odeium  of  Pericles  described  by  Plutarch  as  having  many 
columns  as  well  as  seats  (woXvttyoy  rai  woXvorvXoy).  The 
numerous  columns  of  the  same  building  are  alluded  to  by  Theo- 
phrastus  (Charact.  3),  tocol  t\<n  kIoveq  tov  *CkSelov. 

*  This  follows  from  the  date  of  the  work,  de  Re  Rustica,  in 
which  Varro  mentions  the  tower.  See  the  Commentary  on  the 
life  and  writings  of  Varro,  ap.  Script,  de  R.  R.  I.  part  2.  p.  229. 

5  Vitruv.  1,  6. 
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accumulation  of  soil  has  deprived  the  building  of 
several  feet  of  its  original  height ;  but  Stuart,  who 
excavated  the  interior  until  he  arrived  at  the  floor, 
has  left  no  doubt  that  within  there  was  a  water- 
clock  \  similar  to  the  horologium  described  by  Vi- 
truvius, Pliny,  and  Lucian1;  and  that  it  was  sup- 
plied with  water  from  the  stream  which  flows  from 
the  fountain  Clepsydra 3:  in  fact,  a  portion  of  the 
aqueduct  existed  not  long  since,  and  formed  part  of 
a  modern  conduit  for  the  conveyance  of  water  to  a 
neighbouring  mosque  for  the  service  of  the  Turks  in 
their  ablutions.  On  each  of  the  eight  faces  of  the 
building  is  a  sun-dial  * :  and  thus  it  appears  that  the 

1  Ant.  of  Ath.  I.  3. 

2  Vitruv.  9,  8  (9).     Plin.  H.  N.  7,  60.     Lucian.  Hipp.  8. 

3  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  was  nothing  in  common  between 
the  name  of  the  fountain  and  that  of  the  water-clocks  called 
Clepsydrae,  which  were  very  simple  in  their  construction  and  much 
more  ancient  than  the  instrument  of  Andronicus.  See  Aristophanes, 
Vesp.  93,  853.  One  of  their  uses  was  to  regulate  the  time  of 
speaking  of  the  public  orators.    Schol.  ibid.    Suid.  in  KXci/wfya. 

4  Delambre  supposed  (Mag.  Encyclopedique  an.  1814  V, 
1815  I.)  that  the  dials  were  posterior  additions  to  the  building, 
because  neither  Varro  nor  Vitruvius  mention  them  ;  and  because 
Vitruvius,  in  describing  many  other  dials,  makes  no  mention  of 
those  on  the  tower  of  Andronicus.  But  a  dial  was  an  essential 
part  of  such  a  building,  and  the  Athenians  had  then  possessed 
dials  for  four  or  five  centuries  ;  a  curious  fact,  we  may  observe, 
as  showing  the  great  antiquity  of  Greek  civilization,  compared 
with  that  of  Rome :  for  we  learn  from  Varro  (ap.  Plin.  H.  N. 
7,  60)  that  the  first  sun-dial  erected  at  Rome  was  brought  from 
Catana,  in  Sicily,  by  the  consul  M.  Val.  Messala,  in  the  year 
b.  c.  263 ;  and,  though  made  for  a  different  latitude,  served  to 
regulate  the  time  at  Rome  for  99  years,  when  Q.  Marcius  Philippus 
caused  a  more  correct  dial  to  be  erected,  to  which  Scipio  Nasica 
added  a  water-clock  in  the  year  159  b.  c. 
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entire  structure  served  to  indicate  the  half-quarter  of 
the  heavens  from  whence  the  wind  blew,  the  hour  of 
the  day  bj  the  sun  when  it  shone,  and  by  water  when 
the  weather  was  cloudy,  or  during  the  night. 

As   the  Stadium  of  Athens  differed  not   in   its 
general  form  from  the  other  stadia  of  Greece,  it  is  at 
once  recognised  by  its  existing  remains,  consisting 
of  two  parallel  heights,  partly  natural,  and  partly 
composed  of  large  masses  of  rough   substruction, 
which  rise  at  a  small  distance  from  the  left  bank  of 
the  Uissus,  in  a  direction   at  right  angles  to   the 
course  of  that  stream,  and  which  are  connected  at  the 
further  end  by  a  third  height,  more  indebted  to  art 
for  its  composition,  and  which  formed  the  semi-circular 
extremity  essential  to  a  stadium.     These  particulars 
accord  with,  or  at  least  explain,  the  words  of  Pausa- 
nias,  relating  to  .the  position  and  appearance  of  the 
stadium  of  Athens1.     Although  it  is  possible  that 
this  place  may  from  early  times  have  been  the  scene 
of  the  gymnic   contests   of  the   Panathenaic   and 
other  festivals,   as  its  situation  near  the  walls  of 
the  city  and  the  natural  formation  of  the  ground 
concurred   to  recommend  it  for  that  purpose,   we 
find  no  specific  notice  of  a  stadium  in  this  place,  or 
indeed  of  any  Athenian  stadium  until  about  the  year 
350  b.  c.  *,  when  Lycurgus,  son  of  Lycophron,  levelled 
the  bed  of  the  torrent  which  flowed  between  the 
heights,  and  raised  a  *cp?pnc,  or  low  wall,  around  the 

1  See  above,  p.  136. 

*  We  are  informed  by  the  biographer  of  the  Ten  Orators,  that 
the  ground  was  then  the  property  of  an  individual,  who  gave  it 
up  to  Lycurgus,  with  a  view  to  assist  his  designs  for  the  benefit 
of  the  city. 
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level  area,  at  the  foot  of  the  slopes l.  It  would  seem, 
from  the  words  of  the  biographer  of  Lycurgus,  that 
no  seats  were  constructed  by  him,  and  that  it  was 
not  until  five  centuries  later  that  the  slopes  were 
covered  with  seats  of  Pentelic  marble  by  Herodes, 
son  of  Atticus ;  an  undertaking  of  such  magnitude 
that  nearly  four  years  were  required  to  complete  it  \ 
The  only  remains  of  this  magnificent  finishing  are 
a  few  of  the  component  blocks  which  are  occasionally 
brought  to  light  by  the  rain,  or  by  those  who  still 
resort  to  the  place  in  search  of  building  materials. 
The  terms  of  admiration  in  which  the  Panathenaic 
Stadium  is  spoken  of  by  Pausanias  and  Philostratus, 
who  saw  it  soon  after  it  had  been  finished  by  Herodes, 
is  in  some  measure  justified  by  its  present  remains, 
imperfect  as  they  are ;  for  in  magnitude  it  appears  to 
have  exceeded  all  the  stadia  of  Greece.   The  breadth 
of  the  level  space,  included  between  the  two  parallel 
heights,  is  about  130  feet,  whereas  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
was  the  ordinary  breadth  of  the  Greek  stadium :  and 
although  the  length  of  the  course,  or  distance  between 
the  aphesis  and  compter,  was  probably  not  more  in 
this  stadium  than  the  usual  stade  of  600  Greek  feet, 
equal  to  about  607  English,  the  part  destined  to  the 
spectators,  or  length  of  the  cavea  at  the  lowest  seat, 
was  not  less  than  675  English  feet.     We  can  hardly 
suppose  that  the  rows  of  seats  extended  to  the  sum- 
mits of  the  existing  hills ;  indeed,  the  lines  of  them, 
still  traceable,  seem  to  indicate  that  thev  reached  to 

1  Kal  r$>  ara&if  rf  HavadrfvaiK^  rijv  rpiprl&z  irepiiOrjKty,  e&pyct- 
trafuyoc  rovro  kcu  r^v  \apalpav  oftaXtyy  aW/aa?.  Vit.  X.  Rhet.  in 
Lycnrg. 

1  Philostrat.  Sophist.  2,  1,  §  5. 
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not  more  than  half  that  height ;  their  number  there- 
fore was  probably  between  thirty  and  forty.  Philo- 
stratus,  who  relates,  as  an  extraordinary  feet,  that 
Herodes,  having  at  one  of  the  quadrennial  Panathe- 
naic  festivals  promised  to  cover  the  Stadium  with 
seats  of  Pentelic  marble  before  the  next  meeting,  was 
able  to  perform  this  great  undertaking,  and  who  adds 
that  no  theatre  could  then  be  compared  with  it, 
serves  to  corroborate  the  supposition  that  the  rows 
were  not  fewer  than  the  number  just  mentioned ;  for 
some  of  the  theatres  of  Greece  had  sixty  rows  of 
seats,  with  a  diameter  of  four  or  five  hundred  feet  to 
the  exterior  seat.  As  each  longitudinal  row,  exclu- 
sive of  the  theatre-shaped  end,  .would  have  been 
capable  of  containing  four  hundred  persons,  forty 
thousand  might  have  been  accommodated  on  the 
marble  seats,  and  as  many  more  on  the  slopes  of  the 
hills  above  them  on  extraordinary  occasions ;  such  as 
that  when  Hadrian  gratified  the  corrupted  taste  of 
the  Athenians,  and  disgraced  a  Grecian  stadium,  by 
the  Roman  exhibition  of  the  slaughter  of  a  thousand 
wild  beasts \ 

1  Athenis  mille  ferarum  venation  era  in  Stadio  exhibuit.  Spar- 
tian.  Hadrian.  19.  If  we  may  trust  to  Philostratus,  or  rather  to 
Damift,  the  contemporary  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  the  Athenians, 
150  years  before  the  time  of  Hadrian,  had  exhibited  combats  of 
criminals  in  the  Dionysiac  Theatre.  Philost.  in  Vit.  Apollon. 
Tyan.  4,  22. 

A  subterraneous  opening,  twelve  feet  wide  and  ten  high,  in 
that  part  of  the  Stadium  where  the  semicircular  extremity  ter- 
minates on  the  eastern  side,  may  have  been  formed  expressly 
for  Roman  exhibitions ;  for  it  was  not  on  the  side  where  an 
entrance  would  be  most  convenient  to  the  citizens,  nor  are  such 
openings  found  in  Greek  stadia,  though  essential  to  Roman 
places  of  spectacle. 
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On  one  side  of  the  Stadium,  according  to  Philo- 
stratus,  stood  a  temple  of  Fortune,  containing  an  ivory 
statue  of  the  goddess:  it  occupied  probably  the 
western  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  are  considerable 
remains  of  rough  masonry.  The  sepulchre  of  Herodes 
himself,  who  was  buried  in  some  part  of  this  the 
proudest  monument  of  his  munificence,  stood  per- 
haps on  the  summit  of  the  opposite  height. 

So  noble  an  appendage  to  the  Attic  capital  as  the 
Panathenaic  Stadium  would  not  have  been  complete 
without  a  suitable  approach.  Of  this  approach,  the 
only  remains  now  extant  are  the  foundations  of  a 
bridge  crossing  the  Ilissus,  and  the  remains  of  a  cause- 
way which  traversed  the  low  ground  lying  between 
the  river  and  a  rising  ground,  which  has  a  direction 
nearly  parallel  to  the  river,  and  marks  probably 
the  line  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  asty.  We  can 
hardly  doubt  that  there  was  a  gate  in  that  wall  in  an 
exact  line  with  the  causeway,  the  bridge  and  the 
axis  of  the  Stadium. 

The  name  of  that  most  illustrious  of  the  Athenian  Academy. 
gymnasia,  the  Academy,  has  been  preserved  through 
the  dark  ages,  and  exactly  in  the  situation  indicated 
by  ancient  testimony.  We  are  informed  that  the 
Academy  was  six  or  eight  stades  distant  from  a 
gate  in  the  wall  of  the  asty  named  Dipylum,  and 
that  the  road  from  thence  to  the  Academy  led 
through  that  part  of  the  outer  Cerameicus,  in  which 
it  was  a  custom  to  bury  the  Athenian  citizens 
who  had  fallen  in  battle  on  important  occasions1. 

1  Ab  Dipylo  accessit :  porta  ea  velut  in  ore  urbis  posita,  major 
aliqnanto  paten tiorque  quam  caeterae,  est ;  et  intra  earn  extraque 

o2 
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Dipylum  was  the  gate  from  whence  began  the 
Sacred  Way  from  Athens  to  Eleusis * ;  the  exact 
direction  of  which  latter  cannot  be  doubted  as 
the  entrance  of  the  pass  of  Mount  Pcecilum,  now 

latee  sunt  viae,utet  oppidani  dirigere  aciem  a  foro  ad  portam  pos- 
sent,  et  extra,  limes  mille  ferme  passu*,  in  Academies  gymnasium 
ferens,  pediti  equitique  hostium  liberum  spatium  praeberet.  Liv. 
Hist  31,  24. 

....  £/croc  Ttiypvt  *v  Kfpajuiry.     Plato,  Parmen.  2. 

xavra  roy  cvroc  rov  AitvXov  Kepapeucov.     Plutarch.  Syll.  14. 

*Iirir/ac  fiiy  e{u  kv  rf  Kepafutxf  KaXovfuvf  fura  t&v  Sopvf6p**y 
iurifffiu  &c  ccaora  €\prjy  rife  iro/nrifc  irpoiivaC  6  li  'AppoBioc  teal 
6%Api<rroyeiTwy  ....  Apfirjaav  ii<rv  ri»y  vvXHy  ral  reptirvyov  ry 
'Imrdpxp  rapa  to  Aevtopioy  KaXohfuvov.     Thucyd.  6,  57. 

Constituimus  inter  nos,  ut  ambulationem  postmeridianam  con- 
ficeremu8  in  Academic,  maximd  quod  is  locus  ab  omni  turba  id 
temporis  vacuus  esset.  Itaque  ad  tempus  ad  Pisonem  omnea. 
Inde  vario  sennone  sex  ilia  a  Dipylo  stadia  confecimus ;  cum  autem 
venissemus  in  Academiae  non  sine  causa*  nobilitata  spatia,  solitudo 
erat  ea,  quam  volueratmu.     Cicero  de  Fin.  5,  1. 

itTTL  Se  oh  iroXv  awo  tov  AtxvXov  kv  aptorcp?  fie  '  AKaSrffjUay 
hitiovTwv  oh  fiiya  to  x^f**  Ka^  4  <rrfa*l  X0^'     Lucian.  Scyth.  2. 

'Acacq/jfa  Xiytrai  H  yvfiyaeioy  'Adfjvrjaiv  airo  'Aca^/iov  ava- 
divTOQ  kcu  totcoq  KaXelrai  ovtoq  6  Kepa/xeuroe*  Hesycb.  in  'Ara- 
09/i/a. 

'AOrjvaloic  ie  Kal  c£w  iroXtwe  iv  role  A^/iote  teal  caret  rove  ofovs 
dewy  ioTiy  Upa  Kal  fipinay  ral  ayfp&y  nfyoc.  'Eyyvrart*  cc 
'Airactyi/a,  ywpioy  mre  ayipOQ  l$tu>rovf  yvpvaa to v  Be  it  ifiov  .... 
oi  ii  AAXoi  Kara  Tyy  6$6y  Kelvrai  T^y  «e  'Axairffitay  Kal  afwv 
laraeiy  itri  role  rd^otc  orijXcu,  ra  Svopara  Kal  roy  Stjfxoy  ekclotov 
Xiyovtrai.    Pausan.  Attic.  29,  2.  4. 

fO  Kepa/xeiroc  b*iUrai  w. 

brifioaia.  yap  Xya  Tafwfiev,     Aristoph.  Aves,  395. 

propter    has   amplitudines    sepulchrorum,  quas  in  Ceramico 
videmus,     Cicer.  de  leg.  2,  26. 
1  See  below,  p.  223. 
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Dhafhi,  through  which  it  proceeded,  is  a  point 
exactly  defined,  and  vestiges  of  several  of  the  monu- 
ments which  bordered  the  Sacred  road  still  remain 
It  appears  also  that  the  Academy  lay  between  the 
Sacred  Way  and  the  Colonus  Hippius,  a  height  near 
the  Cephissus,  sacred  to  Neptune,  and  the  scene  of 
the  (Edipus  Coloneus  of  Sophocles ' ;  for  the  Academy 
was  not  far  from  Colonus,  and  the  latter  was  ten 
stades  distant  from  the  city2.  That  part  of  the 
plain  which  is  near  the  olive-groves,  on  the  north- 
eastern side  of  Athens,  and  is  now  called  Akadhimia 
('Ajea&ifu'a),  is  entirely  in  conformity  with  these 
data.  It  is  on  the  lowest  level,  where  some  water- 
courses from  the  ridges  of  Lycabettus  are  con- 
sumed in  gardens  and  olive-plantations.  These  were 
the  waters  which,  while  they  nourished  the  shady 
groves    of    the    Academy1,   and  its     plane    trees 

1  Me  ipsnm  hue  modo  venientem  (sc.  a  Dipylo  in  Academiam), 
convertebat  ad  sese  Coloneus  ille  locus,  cujus  incola  Sophocles  ob 
oculos  versabatur.     Cicero  de  Fin.  5,  1. 

E&fa-xov,  Uye9  rac  3e  \<up<iQ 
"Ikov  to.  Kpancra  yag  ewavXa 
Toy  &.pyfJTa  KoXwvov, 
"EvOa  Xiycca,  &c. 

OV&  6.V7TVOI 

■  Kprjyai  fiivvdovai 
Kr$t<rov  yofiadig  pecdpwv. 

Sophocl.  CEdip.  Colon.  668. 
icara  rovro  TfJQ\(upac(BC»  rrjc  'A*adty/i/ac) .  •  •  •  .  Seitcyvrcu  Be  ko\ 
X&poc  KaXovpevoQ  KoXwvoc  "Iinruoc,  ivQa  rife  'Arriicifc  Tcp&Tov  IXdeiy 
Xiyovmv  Oltiiiroda.     Pausan.  Att.  30,4. 

*  KoXwyov'  tori  tie  Upoy  Hoattti&yos  tfa  r?7c  vrfAcwc,  airc^ov 
araZiovq  fiaXurra  diica.     Thucyd.  8,  67. 

3  'AKafoifUav  tKtipz  ZzvZpotyopiaraTriv  rwv  trpoaardwy  oZaav, 
Plutarch.  Syll.  12. 

(XlXaTvv)  liir pifizv  kv y AKalriixiy*  to  &  ivrt  yvfiyaoioy  Trpoaoriioy 
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remarkable  for  their  luxuriant  growth1,  made  the 
air  unhealthy '.  They  still  cause  the  spot  to  be  one 
of  the  most  advantageous  situations  near  Athens  for 
the  growth  of  fruit  and  pot-herbs,  and  maintain  a 
certain  degree  of  verdure  when  all  the  surrounding 
plain  is  parched  with  the  heat  of  summer.  Half  a 
mile  to  the  northward  of  this  position  are  two  small 
heights,  the  nearer  and  larger  of  which  corresponds 
exactly  with  Colonus. 

On  the  side  of  the  road  leading  to  the  Academy 
from  the  centre  of  Athens,  are  seen  several  rude 
masses  of  masonry,  the  remains  probably  of  some  of 
the  numerous  sepulchral  monuments  which  once 
embellished  this  most  beautiful '  of  the  suburbs 
of  Athens.  From  a  part  of  the  ground,  called 
Akadhimia,  was  removed  about  the  year  1802,  a 
marble  (now  in  the  British  Museum)  which  bean 
part  of  one  of  the  epitaphs  placed  in  this  quarter  to 

aXowdcc,  dv6  tivoq  tfp<$K>Q  ovopaaQtv  'EjtaJif /aov,  KaOa  Kal  EvroXtt 
kv  'AarpanvToic  (ftrjaiv. 

yEv  thtricloiQ  SpSfiouriv  'Exa^/iov  diov. 

aXXa  Kal  6  Tlpwv  cig  rbv  UXdrutva  Xt'ywv  tyr\<ri. 

Twv  vdvrwv  b*  fiyelro  wXarvararoc,  AXX'  ayoprfrrjc 
'Hdveir^Ct  rerri^ty  laoypctyog,  oi  0*  'Etcadfifxov 
AivBpia  tyiZofUvoi  owa  Xeiptoeaeav  Ultn. 
tcporepoy  yap  &a  tov  e  'EKaSrjfila  eicaXciro.     Diogen.  LaerL  3,  7. 
V.  et  Suid.  in  'Aira&fyila. 
1  Plin.  H.  N.  12, 1  (5). 
8  -ffilian.  Var.  Hist.  9,  10. 

Porphyr.  de  Abst.  ab  esu  animal.  1,  36. 
iEneas  Gazseus  de  Animal.  Immort.  p.  20,  Ven.  1513. 
St.  Basil,  de  leg.  libris  Gent.  II.  p.  182,  fol.  Paris,  1722. 
Serm.  19,  III.  p.  572. 

3 to  drifjiotyioy  criffta,  6  itmv  iwi  tov  KoXXiarov  jcpoaoriiov 

rifairoXcwc.     Thucyd.  2,  34. 
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record  the  names  of  the  Athenians  who  had  been 
slain  in  battle.  It  was  the  sepulchral  monument  of 
the  men  who  fell  at  Potidsea,  in  the  year  preceding 
the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  or 
432  b.c.  1  Thus  from  the  situation  where  this  stone 
was  found,  it  is  no  less  useful  in  the  illustration  of 
topography,  than  important  as  a  historical  and 
palaeographical  document. 

The  arch  of  Hadrian,  now  deprived  of  the  elegant  Arch  of 
Corinthian   columns  which  adorned  it,  and  covered  or  gate  of 
at  the  base  with  three  feet  of  accumulated  soil;  con-  poiis?*110 
sisted   when  complete  of  an  archway  twenty  feet 
wide,  between  piers  about  fifteen  feet  square,  deco- 
rated with  a  column  and  a  pilaster  on  each  side  of 
the  arch,  and  the  whole  presenting  an  exactly  similar 
appearance  on  either  face..    Above  the  centre  of  the 
arch  stood  an  upper  order  surmounted  by  a  pedi- 
ment, and  consisting  on  either  front  of  a  niche 
between  semi-columns;  a  thin  partition  separating 
the  niches   from   each  other  at  the  back.      Two 
columns  between  a  pilaster  flanked  this  structure  at 
either  end,  and  stood  immediately  above  the  larger 
Corinthian  columns  of  the  lower  order.     The  height 
of  the  lower  order  to  the  summit  of  the  cornice 
was  about  thirty-three  feet,  that  of  the  upper  to  the 
summit  of  the  pediment  about  twenty-three.     On 
the  frieze  immediately  above  the  centre  of  the  arch 
is  inscribed  on  the  north-western  side, 

AIAEISAeHNAieHSEQSHnPINnOAIS, 
"  This  is  Athens,  the  ancient  city  of  Theseus." 

1  Boeckh,  C.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  170. 
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And  on  the  opposite  side  the  following : 

AIAEIZAAPIANOYKAIOYXieHZEOZIIOAIZ, 
"  This  is  the  City  of  Hadrian,  and  not  of  Theseus '." 

These  inscriptions,  which  are  alluded  to  by  the 
Scholiast  of  the  Sophist  Aristides  *,  were  transcribed 
in  the  year  1436  by  Ciriaco  d'Ancona,  and  again 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  Urban 
di  Belluno,  preceptor  of  Pope  Leo  X. ;  who  pub- 
lished them  in  his  Greek  grammar :  a  copy  of  the  first 
is  found  in  a  letter  of  Simeon  Kavasilas  addressed 
in  the  year  1578  to  Martin  Crusius,  author  of 
the  Turco-Graecia  \  and  they  were  both  again 
published  by  Spon  and  Wheler,  and  by  Stuart4. 
According  to  a  common  practice  of  the  Greeks  in 
similar  cases,  they  are  trimeter  iambics,  and  their 
form  is  such  as  was  often  found  on  the  two  sides  of 
a  boundary ;  as  for  instance,  on  an  ancient  column 
in  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  upon  which  was  in- 
scribed on  the  Peloponnesian  side, 

To  $'  tori  He\ow6vvT)iT(K  owe  'IwWa, 

and  on  the  other 

Ta  ^  oh\i  Wt\o*6vvr\<ros  tfW  'I*vtaf. 

i  For  the  architectural  details  of  this  monument,  see  Stuart 
III.  3. 

*  Schol.  in  Ari8t.  p.  69,  Frommel. 

'  S.  Kabasilas  ap.  Cms.  Turcograec.  p.  461.     See  above,  p.  89. 

Crusius,  in  a  note  upon  this  passage,  says,  Hunc  versum 
Urbanus,  qui  Grammaticam  Graecam  post  Gazam  scripsit,  a  se 
Athenis  in  arcu  marmoreo  Adriani  imperatoris  visum  scribit,  addi- 
tuinque  in  fronte  orientem  versus  hunc  Aitf  titr  'Adpiayov. 

4  Boeckh,  C.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  520. 

*  Strabo  p.  392.     Androtion  ap.  Schol.  Villois.  in  11.  N.  685. 
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There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  therefore,  that 
the  quarter  on  the  southern  side  of  the  arch  was  a 
division   of  the  Asty,  called  Hadrianopolis  or  New 
Athens,  in  honour  of  Hadrian1.      It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  buildings  which  this  emperor  raised  for 
the  Athenians,  were  not  in  this  quarter;  but  the 
benefactions  of  Hadrian  in  Attica  were  neither  con- 
fined to  Athens,  nor  in  Athens  to  one  particular 
part  of  the  town,  circumstances  having  naturally 
determined  their  locality.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  any  part  of  Athens  from 
which  the  Olympium  was  excluded,  could  have  been 
complimented  with  the  title  of  Hadrianopolis*     For 
of  all  the  benefits  which  Hadrian  conferred  upon  the 
Athenians,  the  finishing  and  dedicating  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Olympius,  a  work  which  had  defied  the 

1  Quam  titulos  in  operibus  non  amaret,  multas  civitates  Ha- 
drianopolis appellavit  et  ipsam  Carthaginem  et  Athenarum  par- 
tem.   Spartian.  Hadrian.  20.     Chandler  dissenting  from  pre- 
ceding travellers,  as  well  as  from  Crasius,  Meursius,  Gruter,  and 
the  other  learned  men  who  had  had  occasion  to  refer  to  these 
inscriptions,  supposed  AIAEI2A9HNAI  to  be  A  cfctc  'Afloat, 
"  the  things  which  you  see  are  Athens,"  which  has  no  sup- 
port  in  any  customary  Greek  form,  destroys   the  verse,  and 
has  had  the  remarkable  effect  of  inducing  another  writer  who 
adopted    the    same    reading  (Wilkins,  Atheniensia,  p.  49)  to 
deduce  an  inference  from  the  words,  directly  opposite  to  that  of 
Chandler ;  for  while  Chandler  still  supposed  Hadrianopolis  to 
have  been  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  arch,  Mr.  Wilkins 
regarding  it  as  absurd  that  the  words  "  what  you  see"  should 
refer  to  a  part  of  the  city  upon  which  the  reader  of  them  turns 
his  back,  concluded  that  they  were  meant  to  direct  his  view 
through  the  arch :  and  consequently,  that  Hadrianopolis  was  on 
the  opposite  side  to  that  on  which    the    name    of    Hadrian 
appears. 
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successive  efforts  both  of  the  Athenians  aud  their 
foreign  benefactors,  was  that  which  conferred  the 
greatest  glory  upon  the  Roman  emperor.  For  this 
he  assumed  the  title  of  Olympius.  Here  the  cities 
of  Greece  concentrated  their  testimonies  of  admira- 
tion by  an  immense  number  of  statues  dedicated  in 
the  peribolus  of  the  temple ;  and  here  the  Athenians 
exceeded  them  all  by  the  colossal  statue  of  the 
emperor,  which  they  erected  !. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  niches  which  are 
between  the  semi-columns  of  this  monument  above 
the  centre  of  the  arch  contained  statues  of  Theseus 
and  Hadrian;  of  the  former  on  the  north-western, 
and  of  the  latter  on  the  south-eastern  side. 
Aqueduct       Qn  the  southern  extremity  of  the  mountain  of 

of  Hadrian.  J 

St.  George,  at  a  distance  of  four  or  five  hundred 
yards  from  the  north-eastern  walls  of  the  Asty,  stood 
in  the  time  of  Stuart  two  unfiuted  Ionic  columns 
two  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  supporting  an  enta- 
blature, and  forming  one  side  of  an  arch,  of  which 
Stuart  by  an  excavation  ascertained  the  exact  dimen- 
sions, and  determined  that  it  was  part  of  the  frontis- 
piece of  a  reservoir,  which  had  been  supplied  by 
an  aqueduct  conveying  water  from  the  Cephissus. 
The  piers  of  some  of  the  arches  of  this  aqueduct 
are  still  extant,  particularly  to  the  eastward  of  the 
village  of  Dervish-agu,  five  or  six  miles  to  the 
north  of  Athens.  The  monument  at  the  foot  of 
mount  St.  George,  was  not  in  better  preservation 
when  Spon  saw  it  seventy-five  years  before  the  time 
of  Stuart.     Half  the  inscription,  therefore,  was  want- 

1  In  several  of  the  inscriptions  found  on  the  site  of  the  Olym- 
pium,  Hadrian  is  styled  'OXv/jirtoc  koX  ktivttiq. 

11 
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ing,  but  this  Spon  supplied  by  means  of  a  MS.  at 
Zara  in  Dalmatia,  in  which  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  discover  it  entire  as  follows : 

IMP.  CAESAR.  T.  AELIUS.  HADRIANUS  ANTONINUS  AUG. 
PIUS.  COS.  III.  TRIB.  POT.  II.  P.  P.  AQUAEDUCTUM  IN 
NOVIS  ATHENI8  COEPTUM  A  DIVO  HADRIANO  PATRE  SUO 
CONSUMMAVIT  DEDICAVITQUE  \ 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  one  of  the  last  favours 
conferred  upon  Athens  by  Hadrian,  was  the  com- 
mencement of  this  aqueduct.  Although  it  was 
nominally  intended  for  Hadrianopolis  only,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  whole  city  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  it. 

1  Spon,  Voyage,  &c.  II.  p.  99.  His  testimony  is  confirmed 
by  a  MS.  in  the  Barberini  Library,  by  Sangallo,  an  architect, 
deriving  bis  information  from  Ciriaco  d'Ancona,  who  travelled  in 
Greece  in  the  year  1436. 


SECTION  III. 

Of  some  other  important  but  more  disputable  Questions 
of  Athenian  Topography — The  Mountain  Anches- 
musy  or  LycaJbettus — The  Agora — The  Cerameicus — 
Dipylum,  and  the  Peiraic  Gate. 

Mount  An-  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Athens,  one  which 
or  Lyea-  enters  into  almost  every  view  of  its  scenery,  and  is 
among  the  first  objects  to  seize  the  stranger's  atten- 
tion, is  that  conical  peaked  summit  considerably  higher 
than  the  citadel,  which,  crowned  with  a  small  church  of 
St.  George,  looks  down  upon  the  city  from  the  north- 
eastern side.  It  has  generally  been  called  Anches- 
mus,  and  not  without  reason;  for  although  the 
name  occurs  but  once  in  ancient  history,  and  Pau- 
sanias,  the  author  who  mentions  it,  gives  no  certain 
indication  of  its  locality,  yet  as  he  shows  Anchesmus 
to  have  been  distinct  from  Parnes,  Pentelicum,  and 
Hymettus,  and  describes  it  as  a  small  mountain1, 

1  "Opt)  8e  'Afhjvaioic  ierri  HevreXucov rat  Hdpyqc 

•col  'YfiriTTOQ TLtvriXrjun  fiev  'AOi/yac,  tv  fYfitirrf  &i  ayaXfia 

itrriy  "tfirjTTlov  Aiog teal  iv  U.dpyr)6t  Ylapvijdioc  Zevc  X°^" 

kovq  itrn teat    'Ay^iafiog  opog  iarlv  oh  fUya  kal  Atoc 

dyaX/xa  9Ay\i&fdov.     Pausan.  Attic.  32,  2. 


( 
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which  will  not  agree  with  any  part  of  the  ridge  on 
the  north-western  side  of  the  plain,  known  to  have 
borne  the  names  of  iEgaleos,  Corjdallus,  and  Pcecilum, 
while  it  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  hill  of  St.  George, 
we  can  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  that  this  hill  was 
Anchesmu8.  On  its  acute  summit  is  a  small  plat- 
form, partly  artificial,  to  which  there  was  an  access  by 
steps  cut  in  the  rock ;  the  church  which  stands  upon 
it  is  itself,  in  some  degree,  an  argument  that  the  sum- 
mit was  a  hierum,  as  throughout  Greece  churches 
are  generally  the  successors  of  Pagan  temples. 

But  if  the  presumption  is  strong  that  this  height 
was  the  Anchesmus  of  Pausanias,  there  is  still  better 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  ancient  Lycabettus. 
According  to  one  of  the  fables  of  Attic  mythology, 
Minerva,  who  had  gone  from  Athens  to  Pallene  to 
procure  a*  mountain  for  an  outwork  in  front  of  the 
Acropolis,  was  met,  in  returning,  by  a  crow,  which 
informed  her  of  the  birth  of  Erichthonius,  when  she 
dropped  Mount  Lycabettus  where  it  still  stands !. 

1  This  fable  is  related  by  Antigonus  of  Carystus,  an 
author  of  the  third  century  B.  c,  on  the  authority  of  an 
Athenian  antiquary,  not  much  earlier  in  date,  named  Amelesa- 
goras.  The  infant  Erichthonius  was  said  to  have  been  inclosed 
by  Minerva  in  a  box,  which  she  delivered  to  the  three  daughters 
of  Cecrops,  with  strict  injunctions  that  it  should  not  be  opened 
until  her  return  from  Pallene.  Agraulus  and  Pandrosus  (Agrau- 
lo8  and  Herse,  according  to  Apollodorus,  3,  14,  §  6,  and  Pausanias 
Attic.  18, 2),  disobeying  her  commands,  opened  the  box,  and  found 
two  serpents  (one,  according  to  Apollodorus)  coiled  around 
Erichthonius.  The  crow,  for  being  the  herald  of  bad  news,  was 
forbidden  ever  to  enter  the  Acropolis. 

'EpiyBoviov'   ov   Tptytiv  r^v   'Adijvav   icai    tit    Kiorqv 


•  •  .  • 
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Pallene  was  a  demus  to  the  north-eastward  of 
Athens  \  We  may  infer,  therefore,  that  Lycabettus 
was  on  that  side  of  the  city. 

Again,  in  the  life  of  Proclus,  a  philosopher  of  the 
fifth  century,  who  taught  and  died  at  Athens,  we  are 
informed  that  he  was  buried  in  the  same  tomb  with 
his  master  Syrianus,  to  the  eastward  of  the  city  near 
Lycabettus '.     It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  Lyca- 

KaOtlptat,  Kal  Tapadiadai  race  Kacpoxoc  tranriy  'Aypavkf  Kal  Ilav- 
dpdtry  Kal  "Epffp,  ecu  cirtra&u  }uj  ayolyety  r^y  Kiarqv,  cc*£  &r  avn) 
eXOjj*  afucofxiyrjy  3j)  cc  TUXKfivjjv,  tyiptiv  opoe  iva  ipvfta  *p©  rife 
*Aicpoir6\tktQ  iroif]<ry*  rac  5c  KcVpoiroc  Bvyaripag  rag  b*vo"  AypavXoy 
Kal  HdvSpoaov  r^v  *l<m\v  ayolfai  Kal  Idtiv  SpaKovruc  $vo  xepc  rov 
*EpiyQ6yu>vm  Ttj  St  'A&tjyQf  <f>epov<ry  to  opoc,  o  vvv  KaKurai  Avra- 
firjrrbc,  KOpvvrfv  <pr)alv  inrayrijaai  Kal  tlwely  Sri  *Epiy66ytog  Iv 
tyavtpf*  Ttjv  3c  axovaaaay  frityax  to  opoc  8vov  vvv  tart*  ttj  tie 
Kop&yrj  tiia  n>v  icatayytXiay  elweiy,  Ac  «c  acpcWoXiv  ov  OtpiQ  ahrji 
carai  afiKcodai,     Antigon.  Car.  12. 

According  to  another  legend,  Erichthonius  was  said  to  have 
made  his  first  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  serpent.  See  above, 
p.  120,  n.  3.  p.  149,  n.  3.  As  to  the  crow,  the  explanation 
seems  to  be,  that  these  birds,  which  are  seen  in  great  numbers 
around  the  rocks  of  the  Acropolis,  seldom  rise  to  the  summit 
Though  Pellene  is  the  name  in  the  text  of  Antigonus,  Pallene  is  the 
real  orthography,  as  Attic  inscriptions  prove,  as  well  as  the  deri- 
vation of  the  name  from  Pallas,  son  of  Pandion. 

1  Peisistratus  had  begun  his  march  from  Marathon  towards 
Athens,  when  the  Alcmaeonidae,  obtaining  intelligence  of  the 
movement,  proceeded  from  Athens  against  him :  the  adverse  par- 
ties arrived,  in  face  of  each  other,  near  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Pallenis,  in  the  demus  of  the  Pallenenses.  Peisistratus  surprised 
his  enemies  as  they  were  reposing  after  dinner,  and  defeated  them. 
Herodot.  1,  62. 

*  erd(prj  kv  toIq  dyaroXucwrepoic  ttjq  toXcmc  vp^f  Tf  AvKafiffrry, 
zy&a  Kal  to  tov  Ka0r)yfjji6yoc  Svpiavov  Ktlrai  ai>fxa*  ixtiyoc  yap  airnp 
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bettus  was  to  the  north-eastward  of  Athens,  and  that 
Plato,  when  describing  Lycabettus  as  over-against 
the  Pnyx  (jcaravrucpu  TIwkoq),  intended  its  diame- 
trical opposition  to  the  Pnyx  in  reference  to  the 
circumference  of  the  asty !. 

We  may  further  remark,  in  confirmation   of  the 

tovto  irapcrcXcvffaro  trt  icepiwv  Kai  t^v  OifKijv  tov  /m/fiaroc  BnrXijv 
Bta  tovto  ipyaadfuroc. 

The  following  was  the  epitaph  composed  by  Proclus  himself : 

ITpoicXoc  iyh  yzi'oprjv  Avwoc  yivoc,  ov  Xvpiayuc 

*EvOd&  dfiotfioy  efjc  6p£\f/e  di&HwaMqc* 
SSvvdc  b*  dfjufwrepwv  oit  <r &  para  Bitaro  rv/i/3oc 

Aire  Bi  Kal  }fw\aQ  X**P°C  "tc  ^^«X0U 

Marin,  v.  Procl.  36. 

Although  the  work  of  Marinus  was  written  as  late  as  a.  d.  485, 
his  authority  is  not  to  be  despised  in  an  incidental  allusion  to 
topography.  Even  at  that  late  period  Athens  cherished  the 
memory  of  her  history  :  the  Platonic  school  was  the  centre  of  all 
that  remained  of  ancient  literature :  and  Marinus,  both  as  a  resi- 
dent of  Athens,  and  as  a  learned  man,  deriving  his  knowledge 
in  an  interrupted  series  from  former  times,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  correctly  informed  on  the  ancient  topography. 

1  Plato  was  describing  the  ancient  or  fabulous  state  of  the 
hill  of  the  Acropolis  prior  to  a  certain  deluge  and  earthquake, 
which  were  supposed  to  have  removed  a  great  quantity  of  soil, 
and  to  have  effected  an  immense  change  in  the  site  of  Athens. 
The  hill  of  the  Acropolis  (he  says)  was  then  so  large  as  to 
extend  to  the  Eridanus  and  Hiss  us,  comprehending  within  it 
the  Pnyx,  as  well  as  the  mountain  of  Lycabettus,  which  is  oppo- 
site to  Pnyx : 

To  riyc  'AxpoiroXetoQ  cl^*  T&rt  ov\  wc  rot  vvv  t\tC  to  Bi  rrplv 
tv  tripy  \p6vu  fiiytdoQ  %v  irpoc  tov  'HpiBavov  Kai  tov  *l\tertrov 
dvofltfiriKvia  Kal  irepuiAi^via  ivrog  rbv  Hvvku  Kai  tov  Avra- 
(3ipTov  opov  (al.  opoc)  Ik  tov  KaravTtKpv  Uvvkoq  t\ovaa,  Plato 
Crit.  6. 
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identity  of  Lycabettuswith  the  mountain  of  St.  George, 
that  so  conspicuous  a  summit,  and  so  near  a  neigh- 
bour of  the  city,  could  not  but  have  had  a  name  of 
some  renown ;  that  Lycabettus  accordingly  was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Attic  mountains ' ;  that 
it  was  not  among  those  which  surround  the  plain,  but 
at  an  intermediate  distance  * ;  and  that  it  had  proba- 
bly an  acute  summit,  from  its  having  served  (or  said  to 

Kal  Tlapvjjir&y  fyitv  fUyiOrj,  tovt  karl  to  \pr\ara  ZihdaKttv  ; 

Ariatoph.  Ran.  v.  1088. 

The  poet,  doubtless,  meant  the  Attic  Parnesus,  or  Parnassus, 
commonly  called  Parnes.  UapyrjvoQ,  opoQ  /icra{v  Boiwlac  Kal  t% 
'Amirilc.     Tiraaei  Lex.  Plat,  in  v. 

Oi  f  'WaKTiv  elxoy  K<d  WpiTOv'  (II.  B.  632)  Kvplw  fxkv  yap 
aKovuv  rcc»  r^y  iroXty  Si^air  ay,  wc  Kal  'AQyivclq  koX  AvKafiijrroy 
it  tic  \iyoif  jcat  'F6$oy  Kal  'Ardfivpiv,  rat  ere  AaKtialfwva  Kal 
Tavytrov.     Strabo,  p.  454. 

Anchesmns  has  more  the  sound  of  a  foreign  than  of  an  Attic 
name :  in  the  JEolic  form  of  Onchesmus,  we  find  it  attached  to  a 
town  and  harbour  of  Epirus.  "Ay\t,  in  allusion  to  the  proximity 
of  the  hill  to  the  city,  has  been  suggested  as  an  etymology  of 
Anchesmns. 

*  *Ec  r^v  Udpyrjd'  opyiadelffat,  <f>pov$at  Kara  rbv  AvKaf}jfrr6v. 
Aristoph.  ap.  Phot.  Lex.  in  UdpvriQ.  The  clouds,  as  they  were 
returning  to  Parnes,  vanished  near  Lycabettus.  Photius  refers 
this  line  to  the  Nc^eXcu,  but  it  is  not  found  in  the  extant  edition 
of  that  comedy.  If  it  means  that  the  clouds  were  irritated  with  the 
reception  which  they  had  met  with  on  the  Athenian  stage,  it  could 
not  have  been  in  the  first  edition  of  the  comedy  ;  and  yet  the 
extant  play  alludes  to  the  rejection  of  a  former  (ver.  518  et  seq.). 
This  line,  therefore,  which  is  found  only  in  Photius,  may  be  added 
to  other  arguments,  leading  to  the  belief  that  the  existing  comedy 
is  a  third  edition.  See  Petit.  Miscel.  1,  3.  Clinton,  Fasti 
Hell.  II.  p.  71. 
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have  served)  as  an  astronomical  gnomon  to  Meton  \ 
Other  ancient  allusions  to  Lycabettus  equally  tend 
to  the  same  conclusion.  Its  dryness  is  contrasted  by 
Socrates,  in  one  of  the  dialogues  of  Xenophon,  with 
the  moisture  of  the  Phaleric  marsh ',  and  its  barren- 
ness was  such  that  its  land  was  considered  valueless  *. 

1  "Eorc  yap  aUi  nva  \afie~iv  toiovtov  yv&fwva'  Kal  tart  aa<f>ia- 

rara    (njfiela    ra  aico  tovtwv.     Ato   Kal  ayadot  ytyiv^vrai  Kara 

r^irovc  tiyclq  iurrpovSfjLoi  cViot,  o\ov  Marpuccrac  ev  McOv/ivp  inro  tov 

Aewervfivov  Kal  KXeSarparoc  kv  Tcvcfy  faro  rife  "Idqc*  Kal  Qcuivoc 

'Adnvpaiv  afro  tov  AvKafirjTTOv  rd  ircpl  nfa  rpoirdg  avvelBe'  trap  o5 

Merw  axovtract  tov  tov  ivoc  Ziovra  tiKOOtv  iviavr&v  crvyirafev. 

rHv  $e  6  fiev  Qaeivoc  furoucoQ  'A0ljvr)<Tivt  6  5c  Metwv  'AQtivoaoq, 

Kal  aAXoi  £c  tovtov  tov  rpoirov  {joTpo\6yri*av,     Theophrast.  de 

Signis  Pluviarum. 

Undoubtedly  some  point  in  Athens  may  be  found  (and  it  would 
not  be  far  from  the  Pnyx)  from  whence  the  sun  may  have  been 
observed  to  rise  on  the  solstitial  day,  in  coincidence  with  the 
highest  point  of  the  hill  of  St.  George ;  and  thus,  by  repeated 
observations,  a  first  approximation  to  the  length  of  the  solar  year 
may  have  been  obtained :  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  by 
such  a  gnomon,  Phaeinus  or  Meton  could  have  calculated  the 
length  of  the  year  with  such  correctness,  that  the  year  of  Meton 
has  been  found  to  differ  very  slightly  from  modern  observations. 

If  we  agree  with  Hesychius,  who  says  (in  v.)  Avra/3fpro£*  ©poc 
rijc  'AmrJjc  eiprjrai  3e  ovrio  dca  to  Xvkoiq  irXij0vciv,  the  name  is 
formed  from  Xvcoc  and  fiijatra.  But  Xwciy  is  the  most  probable 
etymon  (Prisci  Gnecorum  primam  lucem  quse  praecedit  solis 
exortua  \vrqv  appellaverunt.  Macrob.  Sat.  1,  17).  The  name, 
therefore,  without  any  reference  to  astronomy,  may  have  been 
derived  from  the  simple  fact,  that  in  all  seasons,  except  the  middle 
of  winter,  the  light  of  day  makes  its  appearance  behind  that 
mountain,  so  that  its  summit  is  the  first  illumined  point  in  the 
horizon  of  the  city. 

1  Sffpd  fiev  yovv  fiot  Bokbi  elvai  if  irept  tov  livKafbrprrbv  koa  ^ 
ravrji  Ofwia'  vypd  Ik  ^  iv  ry  QaXrjpiKf  eXcc,  Kal  if  ravrjf  o/ioca. 
Xenoph.  CEcon.  19. 

1  Ps.  Plato  Eryx.  18. 
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At  the  same  time  it  was  noted  for  its  olive-planta- 
tions ',  a  combination  which  appears  contradictory, 
but  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  hill  of  St 
George,  although  haying  a  rocky  and  barren  summit, 
is  surrounded  on  every  side,  except  that  of  the  city, 
by  plantations  of  olive-trees. 

In  admitting  Lycabettus  and  Anchesmus  to  have 
been  the  same  mountain,  it  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose the  former  name  to  have  been  obsolete  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  but  only  that  the  latter  was  then 
more  commonly  used.  We  have  seen  that  as  late  as 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century  the  ancient  name  was 
familiar  to  the  learned.  In  like  manner,  Brilessus 
had,  in  the  same  ages,  become  more  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Pentelicum,  in  consequence  of  the 
feme  of  its  marble.  The  period  of  both  these  sub. 
stitutions  is  marked  by  the  feet,  that  while  Pausanias 
names  neither  Lycabettus  nor  Brilessus,  Strabo  makes 
no  mention  of  Anchesmus  or  Pentelicum,  but,  like 
Theophrastus,  shows  that  the  three  great  summits, 
which  inclose  the  iraScov  or  plain  of  Athens,  were 
Parnes,  Brilessus,  and  Hymettus  '•  There  is  a  simi- 
larity also  in  the  kind  of  importance  given  by  Pau- 
sanias to  Anchesmus,  and  by  Strabo  and  the  earlier 
writers  to  Lycabettus s ;  an  importance  derived  not 
from  the  magnitude  of  the  mountain,  but  from  its 
conspicuous  abruptness  and  proximity  to  the  city. 
After  ally  however,  there  may  possibly  have  been  so 

1        Dives  et  JEgaleos  nemorum,  Parnesque  benignus 
Vitibus  et  pingui  melior  Lycabessus  oliva. 

Statii  Theb.  12,  v.  620. 
1  De  signis  tempestatum,  p.  438,  Heins.  See  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  4. 
9  See  above,  p.  205,  n.  1.  207,  n.  1.  208,  n.  1. 
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far  a  distinction  between  Anchesmus  and  Lycabettus, 
that  while  the  latter  name  comprehended  the  whole 
of  the  low  ridge  to  the  north-eastward  of  Athens, 
which  separates  the  vale  of  the  Ilissus  from  the  plain 
of  the  Cephissus,  Anchesmus  may  never  have  been 
any  thing  more  than  the  specific  name  of  the  summit 
of  St.  George.  In  this  sense  Lycabettus  would  per- 
fectly deserve  to  be  described  as  an  olive-bearing 
mountain. 

In  the  midst  of  the  modern  town  of  Athens  apropy- 
building  still  subsists  which  belonged  to  the  Athenian  the  New 
agora,  and  serves  therefore  to  show  the  position  of Agora- 
that  important  and  central  part  of  the  Asty.     It 
is  situated  opposite  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
rocks  of  the  Acropolis  at  a  distance  of  about  250 
yards,  and  consists  of  four  Doric  columns  four  feet 
four  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  twenty-six 
feet  high,  including  the  capital ;  these  columns  sup- 
port a  pediment  surmounted  by  a  large  acroterium 
in  the  centre,  and  by  a  much  smaller  at  either  end. 
Opposite  to  the  exterior  columns  were  antae  termi- 
nating the  walls  of  a  vestibule  before  a  door  eight 
feet  and  a  half  wide,  which  was  distant  twenty-five 
feet  from    the  columns.      Part  of   the   jambs   of 
this  door  still  remain,  and  the  southern  anta  of  the 
vestibule1.     That  the  structure  was  a  propylsoum, 
and  not  a  pronaus,  is  proved  by  the  facts,  first,  that 
the  walls  which  terminate  on  either  side  in  antse,  are 
not  continued  in  a  right  line  within  the  door,  but  on 
the  contrary  that  the  wall  at  right  angles  to  them  in 
which  the  door  is  pierced,  preserves  traces  of  its  pro- 

1  See  Stuart,  Ant.  of  Ath.  I.  1. 
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longation  on  each  side  beyond  the  walls  of  the  vesti- 
bule. Secondly,  that  the  construction  is  that  of  a 
civil,  and  not  of  a  sacred  building;  the  columns 
being  six  diameters  in  height,  a  proportion  more 
slender  than  is  found  in  any  Doric  temple  at  Athens, 
but  conformable  to  the  distinction  made  by  Vitni- 
vius ' :  the  middle  intercolumniation,  moreover,  is 
ditriglyph,  and  bears  a  large  proportion  to  those  on 
either  side  (two  and  a  half  to  one),  resembling  in 
these  respects  tbePropylaea  of  the  Acropolis,  and  other 
civil  works  requiring  a  wide  entrance.  The  middle 
acroterium  is  between  one-fifth  and  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  length  of  the  pediment,  a  proportion 
unexampled  in  a  Greek  temple,  and  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  intended  for  any  thing  but  an 
equestrian  statue  or  a  chariot  *. 

These  presumptions  as  to  the  intention  of  the 
building  are  confirmed  by  four  inscriptions,  1.  On 
the  architrave ;  2.  On  the  central  acroterium ; 
3.  On  one  of  the  jambs  of  the  door ;  4.  On  a  pe- 
destal, which  Stuart  found  within  the  Propylseum. 
The  first  is  a  dedication   to   Minerva  Archegetis 

1  Aliam  enim  in  deorum  teraplis  debent  habere  gravitatem,  aliam 
in  porticibus  etcaeteris  operibus  subtilitatem. — Vitro  v.  5,  9. 

*  On  some  of  the  Roman  temples  there  may  possibly  have  been 
Acroteria  of  these  large  proportions,  though  no  extant  examples 
of  them  are  known ;  for  we  learn  from  Pliny,  that  on  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  there  was  a  composition  in  earth  represent- 
ing the  god  in  a  quadriga,  Plin.  H.  N.  28,  2  (4).  35,  12  (45). 
And  on  the  Palatine  temple  of  Apollo  that  Deity  and  Diana  were 
mounted  on  a  golden  car,  Propert.  2,  31,  v.  11.  Plin.  34,  3  (8). 
In  the  Propylaeum  of  the  Athenian  Agora,  the  basis  of  the  central 
acroterium  has  sufficient  length  to  have  supported  a  figure  of  the 
grandson  of  Augustus  in  a  chariot. 
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by  the  people,  and  signifies  that  by  means  of  dona- 
tions from  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus,  the  building 
bad  been  raised  in  the  archonship  of  Nicias,  son  of 
Serapion  of  Athmona,  when  Eucles,  son  of  Herodes, 
of  Marathon  was  strategus  of  the  hoplitse,  and  wbo  on 
returning  from  an  embassy  had  succeeded  his  father 
Herodes  in  the  superintendence  of  the  work '.    Such 
an  inscription  would  have  been  unexampled  on  a  tem- 
ple ;  at  the  same  time,  as  every  building  in  Athens  was 
dedicated  to  some  protecting  deity  *,  the  mention  of 
Minerva  Archegetis  was  perfectly  appropriate,  Mi- 
nerva having  been  supposed  to  preside  over  markets, 
and  hence  sometimes  bearing  the  epithet  of  Agoraea : 
at  Athens,  however,  the  higher  and  more  appropriate 
title  Archegetis  was  naturally  preferred  s. 


i  *i 


'O  tirjfioc  Ivxb  T&y  hoQttauv  fiwpewv  vtco  Tatov  'lovXiov  Kcu- 
aapoc  Otov  Kal  AhroKparopOQ  Katrapoc  Beov  vlov  2f/3aorov  'AOrivy 
'Aftprymdi,  arpartyyovKroc  ciri  rove  oTrAirac  EiwXc'ovg  MapaOwWov, 
tov  rat  iicrieliafUvov  t^v  ivifuXeiay  virep  tov  irarpoc  'Hpudov,  tov 
ecu  TptafisveavTOC.  'Eire  fygovroc  Nutlov  rovSapair/w^oc'AO/iovcwc. 

9  The  Prytaneium  was  sacred  to  Minerva  (IlaWadoc  Up6v. 
Schol.  in  Aristid.  Panath.  I.  p.  103,  Jebb)  :  The  Pnyx  to  Jupiter 
the  Supreme  (Ail  'Yybiory),  as  we  perceive  from  numerous  votive 
offerings  iu  marble,  which  occupied  niches  in  the  rock,  and  several 
of  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

*  Stuart  found  the  following  on  a  fragment  of  an  entablature  at 
Athens,  as  follows, 

*ABt)v$  fAp\rfyiTiii  Kal  9(eo!c  iraci) 

TapyrjTTiOQ  tov  ....  Ant.  of  Ath.  I  ornament,  p.  1 . 

Alcibiades  remarked,  among  his  reasons  for  not  playing  on  the 
flute,  that  Athens  was  under  the  peculiar  protection  of  Minerva 
Archegetis  and  Apollo  Patrous,  one  of  whom  threw  away  the 
flute,  and  the  other  flayed  the  flute-player  ( <Jv  ^  piv  tfiptxpe  tov 
ah\6v,  6  &  *ai  rov  avAijr^K  e&tieipc.  Plutarch.  Alcib.  2). 
Minerva  Archegetis  was  represented  with  an  owl  in  her  hand. 
Schol.  in  Aristoph.  A  v.  515. 
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If  the  principal  inscription  on  the  architrave  was 
inappropriate  to  a  temple,  still  more  so  would  have 
been  a  statue  of  Lucius  Caesar,  the  grandson  and 
adopted  son  of  Augustus,  on  the  summit  of  the 
pediment l.  But  the  third  and  fourth  inscriptions 
leave  no  doubt  when  compared  with  the  building 
itself,  that  it  was  the  Propylaum  of  the  Agora.  The 
third,  which  is  on  the  jamb  of  the  doorway,  is  an 
edict  of  the  emperor  Hadrian  respecting  the  sate 
of  oils,  and  the  duties  to  be  paid  upon  them \  In 
the  fourth  inscription,  which  was  on  the  pedestal  of 
a  statue  of  Julia  Augusta,  standing  within  the  Pro- 
pylaeum,  the  magistrates  particularly  named  are 
the  two  agoranomi,  although  one  only  was  at  the 
expense  of  raising  the  monument  * ;  in  like  manner 

1  On  the  front  of  the  Acroterium  is  the  following :  'O  £>/p>c 
\ovxiov  KaiacLpa  aWoKparopoc  Qeov  vov  2c/3aorov  Kaiaapoc  *>or. 

*  K*.  ro.  6c.  'Afytavov  a&rocparopoc 

OJ  to  tkatov  ycupyovprec  to  rpiroy  KaraftpiTwoar,  &c 
For  the  entire  document,  see  Boeckh,  C.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  355. 

*  'lovXlay  dear  Sc/Saari)?  TLpovoiav  jf  /3ov\i)  $  c4  'Apcc'ov  raycv 
urai  ^  fiovXi)  t&v  ilaicoalw  rat  6  oif/iot,  bvaBevroQ  cr  t+v  i&w 
Aiovvaiov  tov  AvXov  MapaOwiov,  ayooayopovvruY  avrov  re  Ato- 
yvffiov  Mapaduviov  koi  Kotvrov  Nai/3/ov  'Potyov  MeXcrr«#c« 
Stuart,  who  first  published  this  inscription,  judiciously  suggests 
that  this  was  one  of  several  statues  of  the  Octavian  family  stand- 
ing within  the  Propylaeum.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Athe- 
nians, after  their  unsuccessful  alliances  in  opposition  to  Julius 
Caesar  and  Augustus,  ending  in  both  instances  in  a  submission 
which  was  followed  by  clemency  and  even  munificence  on  the 
part  of  the  victorious  Caesars,  should  have  endeavoured  to  propi- 
tiate Augustus  and  his  family,  by  every  kind  of  servility  and 
flattery.  In  these  inscriptions  he  is  styled  a  god,  the  son  of  a 
god  ;  and  Julia  Augusta,  a  goddess,  and  a  personification  of 
Providence.  Possibly  the  embassy  which  is  alluded  to  on  the 
architrave  of  the  Propylaeum,  produced  the  gifts  which  defrayed 
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the  strategus  of  the  hoplitse  is  the  magistrate  named 
in  the  principal  inscription,  and  had  the  care  of 
erecting  the  monument,  because  he  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  supply  of  provisions  \ 

The  Propylseum  faces  the  west :  the  Agora, 
therefore,  of  the  Augustan  and  subsequent  ages 
was  to  the  eastward  of  it.  But  other  evidence 
places  the  Agora  in  a  very  different  situation, 
namely,  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent  to  the  Acro- 
polis, including  a  part  of  that  slope:  for  we  find 
that  the  celebrated  statues  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton  were  in  the  Agora2,  in  an  elevated 
situation  near  the  temple  of  Victory,  which  stood 
immediately  in  front  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Pro- 
pylsea3,  and  that  the  temple  of  Venus  Pandemus, 

the  completion  of  the  building ;  and  that  hence  Eucles,  on  his 
return,  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  strategus,  and  superseded 
his  father  as  superintendent  of  the  work.  Herodes  and  Eucles 
were  probably  of  the  same  family  as  the  celebrated  T.  C.  Atticus 
Herodes,  his  demus  as  well  as  theirs  having  been  Marathon. 
1  (TTparriyiitTac  (Lollianus  sc.)  r^v  tx\  rStv  &rr\(av*  %  hi  &px^ 

OVT7J  TOACU  fUY  KdTtkiyE  Kul  klfrftV  €Q  TO.  KoXifJUCl'    VVVt  $£  TpOtytiv 

twt ftekeira i  ad  airov  Ayopdc.     Philostrat.  Sophist.  1,  23. 

1  'Ayopdtrv  r  iv  toiq  6ir\oit  i{%  'Apurroyelrovi.  Aristoph. 
Lysist.  634. 

'Appodiov  Kal  *  Apunoytlrova  to  iv  byopij.  ortiftyyai. 

Aristot.  Rhet.  1,  9. 

*  ApiiTToytiTwv  .  .  .  yvv  ttmjKe  yaXxovc  tv  rj  ityopf  per  a  t&p 
ratdiK&v.     Lucian.  Parasit.  48. 

*  Pansan.  Attic.  22, 4.  See  above,  p.  143.  Arrian  de  Exp. 
Alex.  3,  16.     See  below,  p.  221,  n.  3. 

In  the  Ecclesiazusse  of  Aristophanes  (678\  Praxagora  declares 
her  intention  of  placing  herself  aloft  in  the  Agora,  near  Harmo- 
dius, for  the  purpose  of  making  a  proclamation  (*$ra  eHieatra 
rap9  'Appotilf  ftXifp&irtt  irdvrac)* 

In  the  Lysistrata  (317),  the  chorus  of  old  men  who  had  sta- 
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which  was  very  near  the  same  part  of  the  Acropolis  \ 
was  also  in  or  very  near  the  Agora  \  Apollodorus, 
in  describing  the  temple  of  Venus  as  thus  situated, 
designates  the  place  as  the  ancient  Agora  (n}v 
apyalav  a'yopav),  as  if  this  had  not  been  the  fre- 
quented Agora  of  his  own  time.  There  can  hardly 
be  any  doubt  that  the  earliest  Agora  was  in  this 
situation,  and  that  it  originated  in  the  assemblage 
of  the  people  of  the  surrounding  part  of  Attica, 
for  the  most  ordinary  purposes  of  traffic,  immediately 
without  the  gates  of  the  city,  when  it  was  confined 
to  the  Cecropian  hill :  here  stood  some  of  the  most 
ancient  and  revered  of  the  Athenian  sanctuaries,  and 
here  in  consequence  were  placed  the  statues  of  the 
tyrannicides,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  statues 
of  men a. 

tioned  themselves  near  tbe  statue  of  Aristogeiton,  address  them- 
selves to  Victory  Aiaicotva  Nlrrj  (vyyewii. 

1  According  to  Euripides  (Hippol.  30)  Phaedra  founded  the 
temple  of  Venus  xcrpav  Tap'  airrify  UaXXadoc  Compare  Pausa- 
nias  22,  3  (see  above,  p.  141). 

9  'AiroXXo£wpoc  cv  Tf  iripi  Qtwv,  U.avlr\fiov  <f>T)aiv  'Atfiyypffi 
K\ifit\vai  t^v  6.<f>itip€vdciffav  Ttpt  n)v  hpyaiav  ityopav,  dta  to 
ivravBa  wavra  toy  tiijpov  tntvay  eadat  to  wakaiov  kv  rate  eccXif- 
fflatc,  c£c  tKakovv  ayopac.  Harpocr.  in  Udv^fi/wc  'Atyodtriy. 
V.  Suid.  in  TUlv.  \Af». 

*  An  inscription  in  the  collection  of  George  Finlay,  Esq.,  at 
Athens,  among  other  favours  conferred  upon  some  person,  whose 
name  is  wanting,  gives  him  permission  to  erect  an  equestrian 
statue  of  himself  in  any  part  of  the  Agora  except  near  Harmo- 
dius  and  Aristogeiton  (ecu  €tx6va  ffrifoxu  eavrov  yakx^v  if'  iwwov 
kv  &yop$,  vwov  hfi  /3ovXi?rac,  xXifv  trap  'App6Biov  koI  'Apitrro- 
ytlTova), 

The  same  situation  is  alluded  to  in  the  extract  from  a  decree  in 
favour  of  Lycurgus,  son  of  Lycophron,  to  whom  a  statue  was 
ordered  to  be  erected  in  any  part  of  the  Agora,  except  where  it 
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If,  therefore,  we  have  monumental  evidence 
which  proves  the  existence  of  an  Agora  in  Roman 
times  eastward  of  the  extant  portal  of  Augustus, 
and  written  records  not  less  conclusive  in  showing 
that  the  ancient  Agora  was  westward  of  the  ascent 
to  the  Acropolis,  we  are  led  almost  inevitably  to  the 
conclusion,  that  during  the  many  centuries  of  Athe- 
nian prosperity,  the  boundaries  of  the  Agora,  or  at 
least  of  its  frequented  part,  underwent  considerable 
variation.  When  the  chief  sacred  buildings  were 
first  erected,  as  Thucydides  informs  us,  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Acropolis  \  and  the  city  began 
to  spread  itself  over  the  low  grounds  to  the  south- 
ward and  westward  of  that  height,  and  round  the 
Areiopagus,  the  Agora  was  gradually  extended  from 
its  earliest  position  in  the  hollow,  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Acropolis  and  Areiopagus,  into  that  on 
the  south-western  side  of  the  latter  height,  having 
that  most  ancient  place  of  political  assembly,  the 
Pnyx,  in  a  conspicuous  position  on  one  side  of  the 
hollow,  and  some  of  the  other  buildings  connected 
with  the  government  in  or  near  it,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter.  By  degrees  the  city  stretched  round  the 
Acropolis  to  the  northward,  and  the  Agora  became 
enlarged  in  the  same  direction,  until  it  surrounded 
the  Areiopagus ;  the  circuit  around  which  appears  to 
have  been  that  kvkXoq  rhq  ayopae  alluded  to  by 
Euripides,  as  well  as  by  Xenophon  in  a  passage  of 
the  Hipparchicus,  which  will  be  more  particularly 

was  forbidden  by  law  (cal  <rn\aai  ahrov  rbv  Aijpov  \a\icfjv  tMva 
iv  *Ayop9  vXr^y  eWov  6  v6[U>c  Airayopevti  pi)  toravat.  Psephism. 
3  ad  fin.  Vit.  X.  Rhet.). 

1  Thucyd.  2,  15.     See  above,  p.  173.  n.  1. 


\ 
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alluded  to1.     At  length,  the  most  frequented  part 
of  the  city  having  been  on  the  northern  aide,  a  new 
Agora  was  formed  in  the  midst  of  that  quarter  in 
the  course  of  the  last  century  prior  to  the  Christian 
era,  distinct  from  the  former,  but  contiguous  to  its 
eastern  limits,  as  appears  from  the  Poecile,  having 
been  in  the  ancient  Agora  *,  and  at  the  same  time 
very  near  the  new  Agora  westward  \    The  religious 
motive,  or  ostensible  reason  of  the  change  which  at 
length  fixed  the  Agora  to  the  eastward  of  the  Pro- 
pylflcum  of  Augustus,  was  probably  the  defilement  of 
the  Ceramic  Agora  by  the  massacre  which  occurred 
when  Athens  was  taken  by  Sylla  in  the  year  86  b.c. 
Not  far  eastward  of  the  western  limit  of  the 
new  Agora,  indicated  by  its  portal,  stands  the  Horo- 
logium,  which  was  built  not  long  after  the  time  of 
Sylla,  by  Andronicus  of  Cyrrhus,  in  the  most  con- 
venient situation  for  such  an  edifice,  namely,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  new  Agora 4. 

1  Eurip.  Orest.  910.  Xenoph.  Hipparch.  3,  2.  Kvn-Xoc  had 
however  another  meaning  in  reference  to  the  Agora;  the  kvkXoi 
were  places  in  the  Agora,  so  called  U  ttjc  raraoxtvTjCi  where  slaves, 
vases,  fish,  and  some  other  commodities,  were  exposed  to  sale. 
Harpoerat.,  Hesych.,  Suid.  in  jcvcXoc  J.  Poll.  7,  11-  10,  18. 
Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  137. 

8  irpoaiXdere  oZv  rri  huivolq,  Kal  eic  ttjv  2roav  rijv  UoikIXtjv' 
furavTUPv  yap  vfilv  rStv  koK&v  epytoy  rd  wrofivTifAara  kv  rjj  ayopj. 
dvaxarai.  iEschin.  in  Ctesiph.  p.  575,  Reiske.  Again,  the 
statue  of  Solon,  which  Pausanias  describes  to  have  been  before 
the  Poecile,  is  placed  by  Demosthenes  (adv.  Ariatog.  2)  and  by 
JElian  (Var.  Hist  8,  16)  in  the  Agora. 

9  Pausan.  Attic.  14,  15.     See  above,  p.  120. 

4  This  town-clock,  as  it  may  be  called,  being  still  in  the  middle 
of  the  bazar,  or  centre  of  the  town,  shows  that  topographically 
little  change  has  occurred  at  Athens  in  eighteen  centuries,  except 
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The  situation  of  the  chronometrical  instruments 
erected    at    different   periods   for    the    public  use 
seems  to  accord  with  the  progressive  movement  of 
the    Athenian  Agora.     The  earliest  of  which  we 
find  any  notice,  was  a  iroAoc  or  trXiorpoircov,  which 
marked    the  solstice,  and   indicated  therefore   the 
length  of  the  solar  year,  and  which  was  fixed  on  a 
wall  at  the  Pnyx  \     To  this  it  is  probable  that  a 
sun-dial   was  annexed,  as  these  instruments  were 
introduced  into  Greece  as  early  as  the  sixth  cen- 
tury b.  c.  *     In  the  archonship  of  Apseudes,  (433 — 
432   B.C.)   Meton   published   his   discovery  of  the 
pc«yac  cvcavroc,  or  cycle  of  nineteen  years 3,  and  in  the 
following  year  set  up  an  improved  instrument  for 
the  measure  of  time,  on   the  Colonus  Agoreus4, 


in  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  outskirts;  so  that  while  the 
southern  and  western  parts  of  the  Asty  have  become  quite  unin- 
habited, the  position  of  the  central  and  most  frequented  quarter  has 
continued  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire. 

1  Upo  UvdoSutpov  fiXtOTpoiriov  J\v  iv  rjjf  vvv  ovoy  cfCJcXiyffi?  irpoQ 
Tf  m'x«  tw  kv  rp  Uyvxi.  Callistratus,  ap.  Schol.  Aristoph*  Av. 
998.    ap.  Suid.  in  Mtrwv. 

1  Diogen.  Laert.  2,  1.  Pirn-  H.  N.  2,  76  (78).  Euseh.  Prep. 
Evang.  10, 14.     Suid.  in  'Apa$/ia»'dpo£,  'HXiorpfartoy. 

•  Diodor.  12,  36. 

4  DEI.  2v  t  el  tIq  hvlpZv ;  TEO.  "Ootlq  c?/*'  h"  5  Mirvr, 

*Ov  Jdcr  'EXAac,  %  6  KoAuvoc.         Aristoph.  Av.  998. 

KaXXiarrparoc  H  frf<ri»  iv  KoXwy  etvat  ahrov  bvaQrifia  n  aarpo- 
X07HCOV.     Schol.  in  Aristoph.  ibid.     Suid.  in  Mcrwv. 

The  Colonus  Agoreus  seems  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a 
height  on  the  borders  of  the  Ceramic  Agora  and  of  Melite,  which, 
at  a  time  when  the  most  frequented  part  of  the  Agora  was  in  its 
"vicinity,  became,  by  its  conspicuous  position,  a  place  of  hire  for 
labourers,  where  they  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting  for  that  pur- 
pose. Hence  it  was  distinguished  from  the  sacred  Colonus  beyond 
the  Academy,  from  which  the  demus  KoXwvtic  took  their  name, 


CUB. 
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which   was  near  the   Hephsestium  \   and   probably 

not  far  from  the  dwelling  of  Meton  himself,  which 

was  near  the  Poecile2.     Water  was  employed   in 

this  instrument s,  and  it  indicated,  both  by   water 

and  by  a  dial,  the  horary  divisions  of  the  day.    Lastly, 

in   the   midst  of  the    Eretrian    or  Roman    Agora 

was  erected  the  still  existing  tower,  serving  as  an 

anemoscope  and  as  a  chronometer  at  all  hours  and 

in  all  states  of  the  atmosphere. 

Cenmei-        Although  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the 

exact  limits  and  extent  of  the  Cerameicus,  its  general 

situation  cannot  be  doubtful ;  for  as  there  was  one 

demus  ot  Kcpapac  \  divided  into  two  ron-oc  or  yj&pia 

by  the  epithet  'Ayopaioc  or  M/<r0u>£.  (See  below  in  Section  Y.) 
This  circumstance  having  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  fame  of  the 
Colonus  Agoraeus,  Pausanias  has  not  mentioned  it  The  Ana- 
ceium,  which  was  also  in  a  lofty  situation,  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose.  'AvaKtiov  Awcricovpwv  'lepuv*  ov  vvv 
ot  fuodo<popovvr££  SovXot  earaaiy.  Bekker,  Anecd.  Gr.  I.  p.  212. 
1  Harpocrat.  in  KoKwvirag. 

•  JElian.  Var.  Hist.  18,  12. 

*  on  tv  KoXutvf  Kpfivrjv  rivd  KarttrKivdtraro,  ftitrtv  6  Qpvvixot 
Movorp&irf' 

T/c  5*  etrriv  6  furd  ravra  rawrijc  typovriirwv ; 
Mctwv  6  AtvicovoevQ.  OH* ,  6  KpijvaQ  &yuv.  Suid.  in  Men**. 
Suidas,  in  borrowing  this  article  from  the  Scholiast  (in  A  v.  998\ 
has  thrown  some  light  upon  the  confused  text  of  the  latter.  It 
appears  on  comparing  them,  that  Callistratus  had  asserted,  that 
Meton  constructed  an  instrument  on  the  Colonus  Agoraeus.  This 
Philochorus  had  denied ;  but  the  Scholiast  proveB  it  from  Phry- 
nichus,  who  placed  the  scene  of  his  Monotropus  or  Solitary  Man 
on  the  Colonus  Agoraeus,  and  alluded  to  the  instrument  of  Meton. 
It  appears  also  that  Euphorion,  confounding  this  Colonus  with 
the  demus  near  the  Academy,  had  stated  that  Meton  was  of  the 
demus  Colonus,  whicb  is  also  disproved  from  Phrynichus :  as  a 
contemporary  of  Meton,  Phrynichus  was  the  best  authority  on 
this  question. 
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named  the  outer  and  inner  Cerameicus  \  it  follows 
from  that  which  has  already  been  stated  as  to  the  outer 
Cerameicus,  that  the  inner  Cerameicus  was  the  north- 
western yvpiov  or  region  of  the  Asty.     The  central 
and  most  remarkable  part  of  this  quarter  was  a  Spo/uoc 
or  wide  street  (U  Corso)  bordered  by  porticos  which 
led  to  the  Acropolis  from  the  Ceramic  gates ',  situated 
in  the  north-western  wall  of  the  Asty,  where  that 
wall  separated  the  outer  from  the  inner  Cerameicus. 
The  street  seems  to  have  preserved  its  name  of 
Cerameicus  quite  to  the  ascent  leading  to  the  Propy- 
laea ;  for  Arrian  describes,  as  being  in  the  Cerameicus, 
the  same  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton, 
which  Apollodorus  places  in  the  ancient  Agora8; 

4  The  testimony  of  inscriptions  as  to  the  derails  Kepapecc  agrees 
with  that  of  Harpocration  and  other  authors ;  and  with  Aristo- 
phanes in  the  words  ol  Kepa/ipc  iv  ralat  xtAcuc,  Ran.  1125.  See 
below,  p.  224,  n.  3. 

1  Avo  Be  ol  KEpafuiKol  \A0^vp(nv,  6  fieV  ivliov  ir6\eu>Q'  6  Je  t£uj, 
cvfla  cat  tovq  kv  vokifjy  reXcvW/eravrac  idarrrov  ^tyuxrlp.  Schol. 
in  Aria  to  ph.  Eq.  769.  Ivo  rbxot  'A&fyvriatv  Suid.  in  Kepa/jeuccfc. 
tlat  &  Svo  KtpapeiKoi'  6  fiiv  cjw  Tii\ov^  6  tie  Ivt6q.  Hesych.  in 
Kep.    Compare  the  authorities  in  note  1,  page  195. 

*  "Apteral  P*v  cvO^C  «:  irvX&v  (Kepafieucibv  8C.)  .  .  .  Kivr)Qii<ra 
%i  IkuBev  ....  Bid  fii<rov  rov  Bpofiov  KOfii(erait  5c  ivOvvtiq  re  Kal 
Xeloc  Karafialvw  &vodev  (ex  Acropoli)  tr^ita  rdg  ejtare'pw0ev  avry 
xapartTCLfjiivaQ  oroac,  ty  Jv  dyopdfaveiv  'Adrjvaioi  re  icai  ol  XotiroL 
Hiroer.  Sophist.  Orat.  3.  p.  446.  Wernsdorf.  Compare  with  this 
passage,  as  showing  generally  that  the  shops  and  mercantile  stores 
of  the  Athenians  both  in  Athens  and  in  Piraeus  were  in  the  Stoae, 
Aristoph.  Acharn.  547.     Eccles.  14.  684,  and  the  Scholia. 

See  above,  p.  216,  n.  2.  'Apfwdiov  Kal 'Apurroye/rovoc  \a\xai 

uk6viq VVV    K&VTQ.K    'A6//Kp(T4V    ev    KepafJLEtKf    .    .    .    .    ij 

dviuev  ec  ic6\iv  KaravriKpv  fidXitna  rov  Mip-puov.     Arrian.  de 
Exped.  Alexand.  3, 16. 
It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark,  that  irrfXic  here  meant  the 
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and  the  statue  of  Lycurgus,  son  of  Lycophron,  which 
appears  from  Pausanias  to  have  been  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  same  place  \  is  shown  by  the  author 
of  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  to  have  been  both 
in  the  Agora  and  in  the  Ceraxneicus  *. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  new  Agora,  when 
it  became  convenient  in  common  discourse  to  apply 
some  different  term  to  the  Agora  of  preceding 
times,  Cerameicus,  the  name  of  the  region  in 
which  the  Agora  had  been  previously  for  the  most 
part  situated,  was  naturally  adopted  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  in  this  sense  it  seems  to  have  been  often 
applied  to  places  which  had  never  been  in  the 
demus  of  the  Ceramenses. 
Dipyium.  The  earliest  notice  of  a  gate  of  Athens, named  Dipy- 
lum,  is  found  in  Livy,  where  he  describes  the  action 
between  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  and  the  Athenians, 
before  that  gate,  in  the  year  b.  c.  200.  Dipylum, 
according  to  the  historian,  who  copied  from  Polybius, 
was  greater  and  wider  than  the  other  gates  of  Athens, 

Acropolis.  Thucyd.  2, 15.  See  above,  p.  173,  n.  1.  Hence  the 
Jupiter  of  the  Acropolis  was  surnamed  QoXccvc,  and  the  Minerva 
HoAia'c.  In  the  inscription  of  the  Erechtheiuro,  for  which  see 
Appendix  XVII.,  that  building  is  intitled  o  vcwc  6  kv  *6\ei  kv  y 
to  dpx&iov  &ya\fia.  See  also  iEschyl.  Eumenid.  684.  Eupalis 
ap.  Schol.  Sophoc.  (Ed.  Col.  1600.  Aristoph.  Lysist.  759,  911. 
Steph.  Byz.  in  'AOfjvai.  Not  that  *<5Xic  was  not  often  employed, 
even  by  Thucydides,  with  a  more  extended  application,  like  the 
word  city  in  London. 

1  Pausan.  Attic.  8,  3.     See  above,  p.  1 16. 

*  'Avaccircu  ie  avrov  \a\icij  thbv  kv  KepapttKf  Kara  \ltfyttrpa 
kirVKvciiKparovQ  apxovroc  Vit.  X.  Rhet  in  Lycurg.  Siboxdai 
rj>  Afiftv  kiraiviirat  fikv  AvKOvpyov  Avicofpovoc  "BovrdBrfv  aper^c 
Zvlkcl  rat  hiKawovvqq  k<x\  arfjtrai  avrov  rbv  Aty/io?  yaXicyy  eU6va  kv 
*Ayop?.     Psephism.  3  ad  fin.  Vit.  X.  Rhet. 
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and  the  approaches  to  it  on  either  side  were  spacious 
in  proportion.   The  street  within  the  gate  led  directly 
to  the  Agora  \  and  the  road  without  was  the  most 
frequented  in  Attica,  as  conducting  not  only  to  the 
Peloponnesus,  but  to  the  western  parts  of  Attica  and 
Bceotia.     The  name  Dipylum  seems  to  indicate  that 
it  was  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gate 
of  Megalopolis  at  Messene,  with  a  double  entrance 
and  an  intermediate  court.     As  it  was  the  gate 
by  which  the  Mystae  proceeded  from  the  Agora  to 
Eleusis  by  the  Sacred  Way  \  the  exact  direction  of 
which  is  sufficiently  indicated,  not  only  by  the  defile 
of  Dhafhi,  through  which  it  passed,  but  by  the  re- 
mains also  of  several  of  the  monuments  which  bor- 
dered it,  the  position  of  Dipylum  cannot  but  have 
coincided  very  nearly  with  that  point  in  the  ancient 
wall  of  the  asty,  or  lower  Athens,  where  the  main 
street  of  the  inner  Cerameicus,  or  where  a  line  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  the  city  upon  the  pass  of  Dbafni 
intersects  the  line  of  the  ancient  walls,  which  are 
sufficiently  traceable  in  places  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
their  general  direction  on  this  side  of  the  city. 

The  original  appellation  of  Dipylum,  before  it  was 
constructed  in  the  manner  which  gave  it  this  new 
name,  was  the  Thriasian  gate  (Qptaalai  irfiAai),  having 

1  Liv.  31,  24.     See  above,  p.  195.  n.  1. 

1  *Icpa  fOi(Jc  effwr,  flv  ot  fivarat  iroptvovrat  aV  aarceg'iir'  'EXctf- 
oivcu     Harpocrat  in  'lepd  'O&fc* 

Au  ayopdc'  iid  ro  rove  fivarac  fiaK\d(uv,  rovTtartv  p&tp,  rov 
"lar^o*  it  dyopdv  /3a&'£ovrac.  Diodorus  Tars.  ap.  Hesych.  in 
Acaydpag. 

etc  'JZkev&iva  oitvovtriv  diro  rov  Kepafjwcou  irpcnrt'/i- 

ttqvtiq  rov  &4.6vvtFov.     Schol.  in  Aristoph.  Ran.  402. 

3 
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been  so  called  as  leading  to  Thria,  a  demus  near 
Eleusis1.  It  was  also  named  the  Ceramic  Gate 
(KepafjiuKai  ttuXoi),  as  having  been  the  communication 
from  the  inner  to  the  outer  Cerameicus ;  and  there 
would  be  some  difficulty  in  believing  that  any 
other  could  have  been  the  Sacred  Gate  (lepal  wvXai) ', 
than  that  which  was  the  termination  of  the  Sacred 
Way.  As  to  the  name  Air/uaScc  vvXai,  which  was 
attached  likewise  to  this  gate,  it  was  no  more 
than  a  satirical  appellation,  which  arose  from  its 
having  been  the  common  resort  of  females  of  a  par- 
ticular class \ 

1 Tcu/tijvat  $e  ' Avdi fidxptrov  irapd  rrfc  ©piaaiac  irvXac, 

at  vvy  AlxvXov  6vo/id(ovrau     Plutarch.  Pericl.  30. 

iovtrt  &  It   'Ekcvaiva  c{  %AQr\ywv  fjv  %Adijvaioi  raXov- 

ffiy  *0$6v  'IfpaV,  'AvBefiotcpiTov  Teicolrirai  fjLrrjfia,  Pausan.  Attic. 
36,3. 

'Iffcuoc  iy  ry  xpoc  KaXvteva  "  roWt  fiakavtiov  to  trap  'Apde- 
fioxpirov  dviplavra"  rovriari  tooq  rate  Optaalatc  irvkuig.  Har- 
pocrat.  in  *Av0£/*<$i:ptroc. 

*  Plutarch.  Syll.     See  below,  p.  229,  n.  1. 

5  kclO*  ol  Ktpa/ijfc 

'Ev  raiffi  ttvXclic  xaiovtr  ahrov 
Tdortpa,  rXtvpac,  \ay 6vact  mryfiv. 

Ari8toph.  Ran.  1125. 

"AiciBi,  $ri(rl>  wpoQ  rbv  ravickripov  'Ep/iort/io?,  $  rd  hth  t&v  roix^y 
ytypapfiiva   kv    ry    Kcpa/icutp   dvdyywBi,   okov   rarcffrijXi'rtvrac 

vfj&v  rd  dvopara 'Ey«  $e  ifjLtfJLffifitjv  6rt  card  roi\ov  tivoq 

cXcyc  Karayeypdfdai  rovvofia  iv  KtpaptiKf'  cxcftt^a  ovv  'Art 3a 
KaratnttifaiUvriv'  %ft  ofXXo  fikv  ovliv  evpe,  tovto  it  fidvor  ixiye- 
ypafifiivov  tlffiovrwv  cVi  rd  dc£ca  wpdc  Tf  AurvXp*  McXtrra 
^(Xci  'EpfiOTifiOP9  Kal  fiiKpov  avdiQ  vxozdrttt*  *0  vavi'Xijpoc 
'Epfidrifioc  <fn\ti  Mikirrav.  Lucian.  in  dial.  Meritr.  Melius  et 
Bacchidis. 

Kai  rij  Kptdypq.  rwv  opyiicihw  eKicoiprjy  Iq  Kepafiiucov.  Ari- 
stoph.  in  Equit.  v.  769.     Ad  quem  locum  Schol.  &vo  Be  ol  Kcpa- 
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There  is  greater  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  exact    £eip*ic 
position  of  the  Peiraic  gate.     We  have  some  reason 
to  believe  that  this  name,  like  that  of  Dipylum,  was 
not  commonly  employed  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Athe- 
nian history.     It  is  mentioned  only  by  Plutarch,  who 
describes  it  as  "  the  gate  at  the  heroum  of  Chalcodon, 
now  called  the  Peiraic  gate;"   in  like  manner,  he 
mentions  "  the  Thriasian  gate,  now  called  Dipylum." 
As  we  cannot  but  presume  that  the  Peiraic  gate 
derived  this  name  from  having  been  the  gate  by  which 
the  asty,  or  lower  Athens,  was  usually  entered  from 
Peiraeeus,  we  may  infer  that  it  stood  nearly  in  a  line 
from  the  head  of  the  Peiraic  harbour  to  the  central 
part  of  the  town ;  and,  as  the  Agora  of  the  time  of 
Plutarch  was  in  the  same  situation  as  the  modern 
bazar,  that  the  intersection  of  the  modern  road  with 
the  line  of  the  ancient  walls  cannot  but  give  a  near 
approximation  to  the  position  of  the  Peiraic  gate. 
This  intersection  falls  near  an  opening  between  the 
hill  of  Pnyx  and  another  height  to  the  north  of  it, 
which,  at   its   south-eastern  end,  is  separated  only 
by  a  hollow  from  the  north-western  extremity  of 
the  Areiopagus.     The  remains  of  the  city  walls  are 
still  traceable  along  the  crest  of  the  hill  of  Pnyx, 
from  whence  they  crossed  the  opening  or  hollow 
above  mentioned,  in  a  northern  direction,   towards 
the    site    of  Dipylum.      In    the    hollow    between 

ptucot  'AOtyppffty,  6  pev  ivhov  xoAcwc,  o  &  e£w,  tvda  kcu  tovq  iv 
iro\ipf9  &c iv  d£  rf  kripip  TrpoetrrfiKcuriv  ai  wopvai. 

KepaptiKOL,  Ivo  toitoi  'AO^pffffiy'  iv  £t  ry  Iriptp  Etarriicaaiv  at 
Topvai.     Suidafl  in  Kcpa/jcticol.     Hesych.  in  Kepa/zcutrfc* 

Aq/buaai    irvXcuc 01  Be  tclq   Kcpa/ictcac  TuXaf  irpog  yap 

airrac  (pactv  tarayai  rap  noprac,      Hesjch.  in  Atyuaoi. 

Q 
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the  hill  of  Pnyx  and  the  height  to  the  north  of  it, 
there  is  every  appearance  of  a  gate  having  existed ; 
here,  therefore,  we  have  at  least  a  presumption  for 
placing  the  Peiraic  gate :  though  it  may  also  have 
been  to  the  northward  of  the  height  above  men- 
tioned, since  it  is  evident,  that,  at  the  end  of  a  road 
between  four  and  five  miles  in  length,  the  divergence 
of  a  few  hundred  yards  was  of  no  importance  if  the 
nature  of  the  ground  required  it,  for  the  sake  of 
giving  an  easier  approach  to  the  gate,  or  a  more 
eligible  situation  to  the  gate  itself. 

Nor  is  the  presumption  less  strong,  that  the  gate 
at  which  Pausanias,  without  naming  it,  commences 
his  description  of  the  city,  was  the  Peiraic  gate ;  for  he 
previously  describes  some  remarkable  objects  on  the 
road  from  Peireeus :  and  the  same  presumption  is  con- 
firmed by  his  subsequent  narrative,  which  shows  that 
there  was  an  interval,  though  not  great,  between  the 
gate  at  which  he  enters  the  city  and  the  Cerameicus. 
In  these  particulars,  a  gate  on  either  side  of  the 
height  northward  of  Pnyx  would  accord  with  his 
narrative,  supposing  the  Stoa  described  by  him  on 
arriving  in  the  Cerameicus  to  have  been  in  its 
Spopoc,  or  main  street. 

As  different  opinions,  however,  have,  and  probably 
will  be  formed  as  to  the  point  at  which  the  descrip- 
tion of  Pausanias  commences,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
show  the  difficulties  attending  the  supposition  of  any 
other  points  than  those  just  mentioned.  It  may  be 
alleged : — first,  that  Pausanias  may  have  conducted 
his  reader  into  Athens  by  some  other  gate  ;  for 
instance,  by  Dipylum,  as  being  the  greatest  and  most 
illustrious  of  all  the  gates  of  Athens,  and  which,  as 
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it  separated  the  outer  from  the  inner  Cerameicus, 
and  hence  was  sometimes  called  the  Ceramic  gate, 
could  not  hut  have  led  directly  into  the  Ceramic 
Agora :  or,  secondly,  that  the  Peiraic  gate  may  not 
have  been  in  the  situation  which  I  have  supposed, 
but  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  interval  between 
the  Long  Walls ;  where,  exactly  in  the  direction  of 
them,  or  rather,  of  a  street  midway  between  them, 
there  is  a  remarkable  opening  between  the  hills 
Pnyx  and  Museium,  still  retaining  vestiges  of  a  gate, 
which  terminated  an  ancient  road,  still  traceable  by 
wheel-tracks  in  the  rock. 

But  Dipylum  could  not  have  been  the  gate  by 
which  Pausanias  conducts  his  reader  into  Athens,  not 
because  its  position  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
city,  in  the  line  of  the  Sacred  Way,  was  too  remote 
from  the  direct  line  between  the  Peirseeus  and  the 
middle  of  Athens ;  for,  as  doubtless  there  were  roads 
leading  from  the  harbour  to  all  the  gates  on  that  side 
of  the  city,  the  traveller  would  generally  be  deter- 
mined in  the  choice  of  the  gate  by  which  he  should 
enter  the  city  by  his  subsequent  intentions :  and 
hence  we  need  not  be  surprised,  that  Lucian  repre- 
sents some  of  the  persons  in  his  Dialogues  as  entering 
Athens  at  Dipylum,  when  coming  from  Peiraeeus !, — 
that  being  the  greatest  and  most  frequented  of  the 
Athenian  gates,  and  which  led,  by  the  main  street  of 
Cerameicus,  to  the  Agora  * ;  still  less,  that  Attalus 
should  have  entered  at  that  gate,  on  the  solemn 
occasion  of  his  reception  by  the  Athenians  3. 

Dipylum  could  not  have  been  the  gate  at  which 

1  Lucian,  Navig.  17.         "  Liv.  31,  24.         s  Polyb.  16,  25. 

Q  2 
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Pausanias  enters  Athens : — 1.  Because  it  led  from 
the  outer  to  the  inner  Cerameicus,  the  main  street 
of  which  commenced  at  Dipylum ;  whereas  there 
was  an  interval  between  the  Cerameicus  and  the 
gate  at  which  Pausanias  begins  his  description  '. 
2.  Because  on  the  outside  of  this  gate  Pausanias 
notices  a  monument,  bearing  the  figure  of  a  soldier 
standing  by  a  horse,  the  work  of  Praxiteles,  with  the 
remark,  that  he  did  not  know  for  whom  this  figure 
was  intended :  whereas,  on  the  outside  of  Dipylum 
stood  the  tomb  of  Anthemocritus,  as  we  know  from 
other  authorities,  as  well  as  from  Pausanias  himself  *, 
who  describes  that  tomb  as  standing  near  the  gate, 
by  which,  at  the  end  of  his  description  of  Athens,  he 
conducts  his  reader  out  of  the  city,  by  the  Sacred 
Way,  to  Eleusis ;  thereby  proving  that  gate  to  have 
been  Dipylum. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive,  on  referring  to  the  fol- 
lowing authorities,  that  the  gate  which  stood  in  the 
opening  between  the  heights  of  Museium  and  Pnyx 
could  have  been  the  Peiraic  gate.  Plutarch  relates, 
on  the  authority  of  Sylla  himself,  that,  "  Sylla  having 
been  informed  that  the  strength  of  the  Heptachalcum 
had  tempted  the  Athenians  to  be  less  careful  in 
guarding  the  walls  in  that  quarter  than  in  any  other, 
resolved,  after  having  examined  the  place,  to  attempt 
an  assault  in  that  part  of  the  in  closure.  Making  a 
breach,  therefore,  between  the  Sacred  and  Peiraic 
gates,  he  entered  the  city  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
when  so  great  was  the  slaughter  in  and  around  the 

1  Attic.  2,  4.     See  above,  p.  108— 111. 
•  Pausan.  Attic.  2,  3.  36,  $.3  Plutarch.  Pericl.  30.     Harpocr. 
in  'AvOtpdicpiTOQ. 
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Agora,  that  all  the  Cerameicus  within  Dipylum  was 
filled  with  blood,  which,  according  to  many  reports, 
even    flowed   through  that  gate  into  the  suburb1. 
Supposing  the  Sacred  Gate,  which  is  not  named  by 
any  other  author,  to  have  been  the  same  as  Dipylum, 
one  cannot  imagine  Plutarch  to  have  described  the 
breach  as  haying  been  made  between  the  Sacred  and 
Peiraic  gates,  had  the  Peiraic  been  in  the  position 
between  Pnyx  and  Museium ;  for  this  point  is  more 
than  one  thousand  yards  in  direct  distance  from  the 
site  of  Dipylum;  and  there  were  two  intermediate 
gates;  whereas  the  words  of  Plutarch  require,   if 
not  that  the  Sacred  and  Peiraic  should  have  been 
neighbouring  gates,  at  least  that  they  should  have 
been  much   nearer    to   each   other  than   the    dis- 
tance just  mentioned.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Sacred  gate  was  not  the  same  as  Dipylum,  as  the 
occurrence  of  the  two  names  in  the  same  passage  of 
Plutarch  may  afford  some  argument  for  believing,  we 
are  under  the  necessity  (on  the  same  hypothesis  as 
to  the  position  of  the  Peiraic  gate,  in  the  opening 
between  Museium  and  Pnyx)  of  supposing  that  the 
Sacred  gate  was  at  no  great  distance  to  the  north  or 
to  the  south  of  that  opening ;  and,  consequently,  that 
the  breach  was  made  either  on  the  hill  of  Pnyx,  or 
on  that  of  the  Museium  :  neither  of  which  is  recon- 

O  [SvAAac]   &   oh  KdT£(pp6vJi<Ttv,   aXX  iiceXdbv   yvicroc  <cai 

BtaaafievoG  tov  tottov  aXufffifiOv,  ti\tTO  tov  tpyov clvtoq  5c 

to  /icra£v  rrJQ  Utipaitnjc  m/Aqc  teal  riJQ  'Icpdf  jcaratrcai/'ac  jcai  o-vv- 
OfiaXvvaQ  wept  fxiaaq  vvktclq  korjXavvi  <f>ptK&dr)£  ....  aviv  yap  t&v 
Kara  Tqv  aXXiyv  icoXtv  dvcuptGeVrwv,  6  wcpl  r^v  ayopav  <f>6vog 
€rcffX€  xdvra  tov  kvTO£  tov  AittvXov  Kepapeiicov'  woXXoIq  $e  Xiytrai 
cai  &a  rwv  xvXwv  icarajcXvoxu  to  Kpocurretov. — Plutarch.  Syll.  14. 
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cileable  with  the  fact  of  the  breach  having  been  made 
near  the  Heptachalcuin.  Nor  would  a  breach  on 
the  heights  of  Museium  or  Pnyx  have  conducted  so 
directly  into  the  Agora  as  that  effected  by  Sylla 
appears  to  have  done ;  as  the  south-western  quarter 
of  the  city,  and  the  ridge  composed  of  the  two 
heights  of  Areiopagus  and  Acropolis,  would  have 
been  interposed  between  the  breach  and  the  Agora 
of  the  time  of  Sylla ;  which  latter  is  shown  to  have 
been  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Areiopagus,  not 
only  by  arguments  already  stated,  but  also  by  the 
tradition  related  by  Plutarch  as  to  the  blood  having 
flowed  through  Dipylum  into  the  exterior  Gera- 
meicus:  such  a  circumstance  could  not  have  hap- 
pened, or  have  been  imagined,  had  the  Agora  been 
to  the  southward  or  westward  of  the  Acropolis,  the 
formation  of  the  ground  rendering  it  impossible. 
The  same  intervention  of  the  heights  is  still  more 
adverse  to  the  supposition  of  the  gate  between 
Museium  and  Pnyx  having  been  that  by  which  Pau- 
sanias  commences  his  description  of  Athens;  since 
he  expressly  states,  that  a  single  portico  led  from 
this  gate  into  the  Cerameicus  ;  whence  it  is  evident, 
that  the  distance  could  not  have  been  great,  nor 
interrupted  by  any  such  steep  ascent  as  that  which 
forms  the  connexion  between  the  Acropolis  and 
Areiopagus. 

An  opinion  is  not  uncommonly  entertained  that 
the  distinguished  situation  of  the  gate  between 
Museium  and  Pnyx,  and  its  position  in  an  exact  line 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  Peiraic  peninsula  to  the 
Acropolis,  are  proofs  of  its  having  been  the  Peiraic 
gate :  but  we  must  remember,  that  this  importance 
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of  situation  prevailed  only  while  the  Long  Walls  sub- 
sisted :  it  was  then  indeed  the  entrance  into  the  city 
from  the  Longo-mnral  inclosure,  and  the  termination 
of  a  great  street,  leading  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
maritime  city  to  the  Acropolis,  which  line  may  con- 
veniently have  been  joined  by  routes  from  each  of 
the  harbours  of  Phalerum,  Munychia,  and  Peirseeus ; 
but  after  the  ruin  and  neglect  of  the  Long  Walls, 
which  may  be  dated  from  the  destruction  of  the 
maritime  fortifications  by  Sylla,  the  Longo-mural 
street  was  probably  abandoned,  and  the  ground  cul- 
tivated, as  it  is  at  present ;  and  although,  doubtless, 
there  was  always  an  entrance  into  the  southern  parts 
of  the  city  at  the  opening  between  Museium  and 
Pnyx,  it  was  probably  not  on  the  ordinary  route  to 
the  busy  parts  of  the  city  from  Peirseeus,  Zea,  and 
Cantharus,  the  ports  where  the  maritime  commerce 
was  then  chiefly  carried  on,  and  from  whence  the 
most  convenient  road  to  the  Agora  led  through  a 
part  of  the  plain  harder  and  less  liable  to  be  marshy 
than  where  the  Long  Walls  had  stood.  In  short, 
when  the  Longo-mural  inclosure  was  abandoned,  the 
principal  approaches  to  Athens  from  its  harbours 
became  probably  such  as  they  were  found  by  Pausa- 
nias,  and  such  as  they  have  ever  since  continued  to  be. 
Pausanias  describes  two  roads,  one  from  Phalerum 
and  the  other  from  Peiraeeus,  each  ending  in  a  gate 
on  the  corresponding  side  of  the  city  ;  and  he  notices 
the  Long  Walls  in  connexion  with  the  Peiraic  road, 
after  having  described  the  road  from  Phalerum  with- 
out any  mention  of  them  ;  thereby  showing  that  they 
were  nearer  to  the  Peiraic  than  to  the  Phaleric  road, 
which  exactly  accords  with  the  actual  state  of  things, 
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except  that  the  modern  road  from  Peireeus  has 
diverged  a  little  to  the  right,  for  the  sake  of  the  solid 
causeway  furnished  by  the  foundations  of  the  northern 
Long  Wall  itself.  We  are  justified,  therefore,  in 
the  conjecture  that  the  ordinary  approaches  from  the 
harbours  to  the  city  assumed,  in  consequence  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Longo-mural  town,  that  direction 
which  Pausanias  has  indicated,  and  which  has  con- 
tinued from  his  time  to  the  present.  As  to  the 
wheel-tracks  in  the  rocks  on  the  road  which  termi- 
nated the  Longo-mural  inclosure,  there  was  sufficient 
traffic  on  that  road,  especially  during  the  ages  when 
the  Long  Walls  subsisted,  to  account  for  these  marks, 
which  are  not  deeper  or  more  numerous  than  those 
remaining  upon  ancient  routes  of  much  smaller  traffic 
in  many  parts  of  Greece. 

Another  argument  against  the  supposition  of  the 
Peiraic  gate  having  been  that  between  Pnyx  and 
Museium,  may  be  derived  from  the  passage  in  the 
Life  of  Theseus,  where  Plutarch  introduces  this  name. 
An  Athenian  antiquary,  named  Cleidemus,  describing 
the  position  of  the  Amazones,  when  they  advanced 
against  the  city  of  Theseus,  afterwards  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens,  stated,  that  their  line  extended  from  the 
Pnyx  on  the  right  to  the  Amazonium  on  the  left ; 
the  latter  monument  having  evidently  been  to  the 
north  of  the  Areiopagus ;  as  jEschylus,  by  placing  the 
Amazones  on  the  Areiopagus  \  shows  that  height  to 
have  been  the  centre  of  their  position.  The  Athe- 
nians attacked  the  enemy's  right  from  the  Museium ; 
and  the  tombs  of  those  who  fell,  still  existed  in  the 

1  Eumen.  6S2. 
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time  of  Plutarch,  "  in  the  street  leading  to  the  gate 
at  the  heroum  of  Chalcodon,  then  called  the  Peiraic 
gate  l"      The  Athenians  were  then  turned  by  the 
enemy,  and  retreated  as  far  as  the  Eumenides  (at  the 
north-eastern   extremity   of  the  Areiopagus 2) ;  but 
here  receiving  a  reinforcement  from  the  Palladium, 
Ardettus,  and  Lyceium 8 ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
north-eastward,  the  right  of  the  Amazones  was  again 
defeated,  and  they  were  forced  to  retreat  to  their 
camp.     It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Peiraic 
gate  was  beyond  the  Pnyx,  in  proceeding  from  the 
Museium, — the  Athenians  having  on  that  occasion 
been  the  assailants,  and  victorious.     In  their  subse- 
quent retreat,  they  were  driven  almost  to  the  walls 
of  their  fortress ;  but  when  joined  by  the  reinforce- 
ment, which  marched  by  the  northern  side  of  that 
height,  they  again  resumed  the  offensive,  once  more 
overcame  the  right   wing  of  the  Amazones4,  and 
obliged  the  whole  body  to  retire  to  their  camp,  which 
we  may  suppose  to  have  been  situated  beyond  the 
site  of  the  Asty,  in  some  part  of  the  plain. 

1  w€p\  r^y  TrXarelav  rify  <j>ipovtTav  ktrl  rac  irvXac  irapa  Tq  XaX*«- 
Sovtoq  fipyoy,  ac  *vv  Dfipa'ucac  6vofid(ov<ri, — Plut.  Thes.  27. 

2  Paasan.  Att.  28,  6.     See  above,  p.  160. 

'  The  Lyceium  we  have  seen  was  on  the  outside  of  Diocharis, 
or  the  eastern  gate.  Ardettus  was  near  the  Panathenaic  Stadium. 
Harpoc.  in  'Apdifrrrfc* 

4  Ithas  been  supposed  by  Reiske  (Plutarch.  Op.  I.  p.  789),  and 
by  others,  that  the  second  liliov  in  Plutarch  is  an  error  of  the 
text  for  cvuwfjLov ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  Athenians,  when  rein- 
forced, attacked  the  left  of  the  Amazones,  towards  which  their 
retreat  had  brought  them  :  but  the  alteration  is  not  necessary,  nor 
is  it  of  any  great  importance  to  the  topographical  question. 
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The  heroum  of  Chalcodon,  at  the  Peiraic  gate ', 
seems  to  accord  with  the  sepulchral  monument  at 
the  gate  by  which  Pausanias  enters  Athens,  and 
which  he  describes  as  bearing  the  figures  of  a  horse 
and  man,  the  work  of  Praxiteles 2.  If  we  may  judge 
by  numerous  monuments  of  later  times,  inscribed 
with  the  title  r?p*>c>  and  bearing  similar  figures  in 
relief,  these  were  common  accompaniments  of  heroic 
monuments.  This  apparent  coincidence,  therefore, 
favours  the  opinion,  that  Pausanias  commences  his 
description  of  the  city  at  the  Peiraic  gate. 

Plato  and  Xenophon  afford  reasons  for  believing, 
that  even  during  the  existence  of  the  Longo-mural 
inclosure,  the  ordinary  route  from  the  Peiraeeus  to 
Athens  passed  to  the  northward  of  it.  The  former 
alludes  to  a  person  ascending  from  the  Peiraeeus  to 
Athens,  under  the  northern  wall 8 ;  and  Xenophon 
states,  that  the  Peiraeeus  was  approached  by  a  carriage 

1  Chalcodon  was  the  father  of  one  of  the  wives  of  Mgens. 
Athen.  13,  1  (4).     Schol.  Eurip.  Med.  671. 

9  Pausanias  asserts  (Att.  2,  3),  that  he  was  ignorant  for  whom 
the  statue  of  the  warrior  was  intended :  but,  as  the  Athenians  had 
doubtless  a  name  for  it,  this  ignorance  of  Pausanias  was  affected, 
either  because  he  did  not  agree  with  the  eZrjyrjrai  on  this  point,  or 
because  the  statue  had  been  inscribed  with  some  modern  name. 

a  AtdvTtoc  6  'AyXatwvoc  hvifov  ek  Ilfipcuwc  vko  to  fioptiov  rei^oc 
Iktoq.  De  Republ.  4,  14.  There  was  probably  a  succession  of 
sepulchral  monuments  on  the  outside  of  the  northern  wall,  as  in 
all  other  parts  of  the  suburbs  of  Athens.  Pausanias  notices  those 
of  Menander  and  Euripides  in  the  way  from  Peiraeeus  to  Athens 
(Attic.  2,  2.  See  above,  p.  108)  ;  that  of  the  Augur  of  Thrasybulus 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  same  route  at  the  ford  of  the  Cephis- 
sus  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  2,  4,  §  19),  and  the  epitaph  on  the  tomb 
of  Euphorion,  which  describes  that  monument  as  having  been 

11 
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road,  along  -which  the  troops  of  the  Thirty  marched  !, 
when  they  proceeded  from  the  city,  against  Thrasy- 
bulus,  in  the  Peiraeeus. 

Many  considerations  lead,  therefore,  to  the  belief 

not  only  that  Pausanias  commenced  his  description 

of  Athens  at  the  Peiraic  gate,  but  that  this  gate  was 

in  some  part  of  the  inclosure  of  the  Asty  between 

Pnyx  and  Dipylum.     Some  reasons  may  be  alleged 

in  favour  of  placing  it,  not  in  the  pass  at  the  northern 

end  of  the  hill  of  Pnyx,  but  beyond  the  height,  which 

is  on  the  northern  side  of  that  pass : — 1.  The  passage 

of  the  ridge  is  here  less  steep  than  at  the  opening 

near  Pnyx.    2.  On  this  supposition,  if  the  Sacred 

gate  was  the  same  as  Dipylum,  the  wall  broken  down 

by  Sylla  in  a  single  night  was  of  an  easier  length. 

3.  Here  the  route  of  Pausanias  leads  into  a  more 

central  part  of  the  inner  Cerameicus,  whereas  the 

other  position  would  have  led  to  its  south-eastern 

extremity.      4.    The  Pompeium  would   thus  have 

been   situated  very  conveniently  for  its  purposes*, 

near  the  great  street  of  Cerameicus,  through  which 

the  Panathenaic  processions  passed,  soon  after  having 

entered  the  city  at  Dipylum. 

at  the  UetpaUa  aictXr),  leaves  little  question  that  it  was  similarly 
situated.     Anthol.  II.  p.  43,  Brunck. 

1  t\utpovy  Kara  ri)v  eg  tov  Retpaia  'A/ia£irov  bvcKptpovaay. 
Xenoph.  Hellen.  2,  4.  §  1 0. 

'  Pans.  Att.  2, 4.     See  above,  p.  10S. 
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First  Part  of  the  Route  of  Pausanias  through  the 
City. — From  the  Stoa  Basileius  to  Enneacrunus. 

The  position  of  the  gate  at  which  Pausanias  begins 
his  description  of  Athens  is  an  essential  preliminary 
to  the  understanding  of  that  description ;  the  author 
having  left  us  to  deduce  the  order  of  his  narrative 
from  the  places  mentioned  by  him,  on  the  presumption 
that  his  readers  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  relative 
situation  of  those  places.  In  endeavouring  to  follow 
him,  it  is  essential  not  to  lose  sight  of  this  circum- 
stance, or  to  forget  that  the  topographical  connexion 
of  the  historical  and  mythological  remarks,  which 
were  his  principal  objects,  is  generally  indicated  with 
extreme  conciseness,  and  sometimes  entirely  ne- 
glected ;  and  that  it  was  a  part  of  his  plan  to  omit 
the  notice  of  those  things  which  he  considered  the 
least  interesting. 

His  description  of  Athens  seems  capable  of  the 
following  arrangement.  Entering  the  city  at  the 
gate  which  I  have  assumed  to  have  been  the  Peiraic 
Gate,  he  passes  by  the  Pompeium,  and  through  a 
succession  of  Stose,  adjacent  to  which  was  a  gym- 
nasium and  several  temples  of  the  gods,  and  joins, 
not  far  from  the  Stoa  Basileius,  the  great  Ceramic 
street,  which  led  from  Dipylum  to  the  Agora  and 
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the  Acropolis.    His  subsequent  progress  through  the 
city  may  be  divided  into  five  parts,     i.  Departing 
from  the  Stoa  Basileius,  he  proceeds  by  the  Metroutn 
and  the  Council-house  of  the  Five  Hundred  to  the 
Tholus,  and  from  thence  by  the  statues  of  the  Epo- 
nymi  to  the  temple  of  Mars,  near  which  were  the 
statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  on  the  ascent 
to  the  Acropolis.     He  then  describes  the  Odeium, 
near  the  fountain  Enneacrunus,  together  with  that 
fountain  and  some  temples  beyond  it.     2.  Resuming 
his  position  at  the  Stoa  Basileius,  he  proceeds  by  the 
temples   of  ^Vukaa>  and  of  Venus  Urania  to  the 
Pcecile,  and   terminates  his  description  of  various 
public  buildings,  in  the  part  of  the  city  northward  of 
the  Acropolis,  at  the  Prytaneium.     3.  He  descends 
from  the  Prytaneium  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius ;  after  which  he  notices  th£  Gymnasia,  and  the 
suburbs,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  including 
the  Stadium.     4.  Beginning  anew  from  the  Pryta- 
neium, he  proceeds  by  the  quarter  of  Tripodes  to  the 
temple  and  theatre  of  Bacchus,  and  ascends  from 
thence  to  the  Propylsea  of  the  Acropolis.     5.  Lastly, 
be  describes  the  Acropolis,  and  having  descended 
from  thence  to  the  Areiopagus,  concludes  with  an 
account  of  the  cemetery  of  the  exterior  Cerameicus, 
and  the  third  of  the  great  Athenian  Gymnasia  with- 
out the  walls,  namely,  the  Academy. 

The  great  difficulty  in  this  arrangement,  and  which 
has  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  doubts  thrown 
upon  the  truth  of  the  positions  assigned  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  to  Enneacrunus  and  the  Peiraic  gate,  is 
the  want  of  continuity  in  the  succession  of  objects 
in  the  first  division  of  the  narrative  of  Pausanias : 
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since,  if  those  positions  are  correct,  he  has,  without 
the  smallest  notice,  made  a  leap  of  half  the  breadth 
of  the  city ;  namely,  from  the  statues  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton,  near  the  western  end  of  the  Acro- 
polis, to  the  Odeium  near  the  Ilissus.  This  is  the 
principal,  and  almost  the  only  material,  difficulty  in 
the  description  of  Athens  by  Pausanias. 

Of  any  city  whatever  it  would  be  difficult  to  com- 
plete a  circuitous  description,  so  as  to  comprise  all 
the  principal  objects,  without  reverting  for  a  new 
departure  to  some  points  before  mentioned.     This 
Pausanias  has  only  done  twice :  the  first  time  by  re- 
turning to  the  Stoa  Basileius  ;  the  second  time,  to  the 
Prytaneium.     The  latter  was  rendered  necessary  by 
the  Prytaneium  having  been  the  point  at  which  the 
route  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  (ec  *a  Kar*> 
rye  7roXfwc),  where  the  author  describes  in  succes- 
sion the  sanctuaries  of  Sarapis,  of  Lucina,  of  Jupiter 
Olympius,  of  Apollo  Pythius,  of  Apollo  Delphinius, 
and  the  eastern  suburbs — separated  from  the  route 
conducting  by  the  street   of  Tripodes,  the  Diony- 
siac  theatre,  and  the  southern  slope  of  the  Acro- 
polis, to  the  Propylaea.     A  return  to  the  Stoa  Ba- 
sileius might  apparently  have  been  avoided,   if  he 
had  deferred  his  mention  of  the  places  near  Enne- 
acrunus  until  he  had  arrived  at  the  Olympieium; 
and  if  he  had  deferred  his  notice  of  the  monuments 
on  the  descent  from  the  Acropolis,  and  around  the 
Areiopagus,  until  he  had  described  the  Acropolis. 
But  a  double  motive  may  have  influenced  Pausanias 
in  proceeding  at  once  from  his  notice  of  the  statues 
of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  which  were  on  the 
ascent  to  the  Acropolis,  to  that  of  the  Odeium,  near 
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Enneacrunus.     He  had  found  nothing  in  the  quarter 
to  the  south-westward  of  the  Acropolis,  which  ap- 
peared worthy  of  introduction    into    his  work,  as 
he  has  shown  by  having  mentioned  the  Museium, 
which  bounded  that  portion  of  the  Asty  incidentally 
only,  when  describing  the  Acropolis,  and  in  reference 
to  its  having  been  fortified  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes l. 
Thus  circumstanced,  he  was  desirous  apparently  of 
bringing,  as  much  as  possible,  into  juxtaposition  the 
principal  historical  observations  which  occupy  five- 
sixths  of  the  pages  devoted  by  him  to  Athens,     It 
is  observable,  in  particular,  that  from  the  fifth  chap- 
ter, in  which  he  describes  the  statues  of  the  Eponymi, 
and  notices  the  three  new  Athenian  tribes,  Attalis, 
Ptolemais,  and  Adrianis,  as  far  as  the  fourteenth 
chapter,  his  narrative  relates  almost  entirely  to  the 
successors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whose  history  he 
introduces  by  the  remark,  that  he  had  undertaken  it, 
because  it  was  defective  in  consequence  of  its  an- 
tiquity, and  the  want  of  contemporary  authorities. 
In  the  eighth  chapter  indeed  he  interrupts  this  his- 
torical narrative,  in  order  to  notice  some  monuments 
situated  between  the  statues  of  the  Eponymi,  aud 
those  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton ;  but  he  resumes 
it  after  a  single  page,  in  reference  to  the  statues  be- 
fore the  Odeium  near  Enneacrunus,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  for  the  sake  of  those  statues  that  his  notice 
of  the  Odeium  is  so  abruptly  introduced.  Those  figures 

1  In  describing  the  Museium  as  within  the  old  inclosure  of  the 
asty  (cvroc  tov  ireptfioXov  rov  ap\alov,  see  above,  p.  166,  n.  2), 
Pausanias  may  have  alluded  to  the  general  ruin  of  the  walls,  and 
the  abandonment  of  all  that  part  of  the  site,  in  his  time.  The 
word  apx<uoc  may,  however,  be  differently  interpreted,  as  I  shall 
notice  hereafter. 
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represented  the  three  Ptolemies,  surnamed  Soter, 
Philadelphia  and  Philometor  ;  an  Arsinoe  and  a 
Berenice ;  Philip  of  Macedonia,  his  son  Alexander, 
Lysimachus,  and  Pyrrhus ;  concerning  all  which  per- 
sons he  had  more  or  less  to  relate  :  so  that  it  is  not 
until  the  end  of  the  five  subsequent  chapters  that  he 
proceeds  with  the  description  of  the  Odeium,  which 
is  then  dispatched  in  a  single  line,  and  Enneacrunus 
in  three  or  four. 

On  considering  these  circumstances,  as  well  as  the 
general  character  of  the  work  of  Pausanias,  and  the 
existence  in  his  time  of  accurate  descriptions  of 
Athens,  it  seems  no  longer  unaccountable,  that  he 
should  have  followed  an  order  of  narrative  which 
might  be  made  topographically  more  consecutive ;  or 
rather,  perhaps,  it  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a 
better,  consistently  with  the  objects  which  he  had  in 
view. 

As  Pausanias,  after  arriving  at  the  Stoa  Basileius, 
follows  two  directions  from  thence  ;  one  by  the 
Metroum  and  temple  of  Mars  to  the  statues  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  which  were  on  the 
ascent  to  the  Acropolis ;  the  other  by  the  Agora  of 
his  own  time  to  the  Prytaneium  and  Olympieium, 
the  continuation  of  both  these  routes  terminating  at 
the  Ilissus,  it  is  a  fair  presumption  that  his  object 
was  to  convey  the  reader,  first,  through  the  part  of 
the  city  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Areiopagus  and 
Acropolis,  and  afterwards  through  the  opposite  divi- 
sion on  the  northern  side  of  the  same  heights.  A 
point  opposite  to  the  north-western  extremity  of  the 
Areiopagus  is  the  natural  separation  of  two  such 
routes ;  and  such  a  point  will  be  found  to  agree  with 
the  position  of  the  Stoa  Basileius,  resulting  from  its 
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having  been  to  the  right  of  a  person  who  had  en- 
tered the  city  at  the  Peiraic  gate,  and  had  followed 
a  street  leading  into  the  great  Ceramic  street,  in  or 
near  which  tHe  Stoa  Basileius  was  situated  on  the 
right  hand. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  such  a  presumption 
is  supported  by  any  circumstances  illustrative  of  the 
position  of  the  several  objects  which  occur  in   the 
course  of  the  narrative  of  Pausanias ;  and,  first,  as  to 
those  which  he  notices  between  the  Stoa  Basileius  and 
the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton.     These 
statues,  as  we  have  before  seen,  stood  on  that  part  of 
the  ascent  to  the  Acropolis  which  was  immediately 
below  the  temples  of  Victory  and  of  Venus  Pandemus. 
Of  these  temples,  the  former  lay  to  the  right  of  the 
entrance    into  the  Propylaea ;  the  latter  was  imme- 
diately below  the  temple  of  Victory ;  for  it  was  in  the 
road  from  the  Dionysiac  theatre  to  the  Propylsea !. 
The  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  therefore, 
were  towards  the  southern  side  of  the  ridge  which 
connects  the  Acropolis  with  the  Areiopagus ;  which 
may  explain  why  Pausanias,  although,  when  noticing 
those  statues,  he  was  not  far  from  the  court  of  Areio- 
pagus and  the  temple  of  the  Eumenides,  defers  bis 
mention  of  these  two  objects  until  he  issues  from  the 
Acropolis,   they  having  been  at  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  hill  of  Mars. 

Again,  the  Stoa  Eleutherius,  which  Pausanias  de* 
scribes  as  "  behind  (oireaflav)  V  and  Harpocration  a* 

1  Pausan.  Attic.  22.     See  above,  p.  215.  221,  n.  4. 
*  Attic.  3,  2.     See  above,  p.  112. 

R 
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"  parallel  to"   the  Stoa  Basileius  l,    appears    from 
Diogenes  Laertius  to   have  been  not  far   from   the 
Pompeium  ',    which  was  near   the  gate   at   which 
Pausanias  entered  Athens  from  the  south-westward  \ 
The  Stoa  Eleutherius,  therefore,  was  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Stoa  Basileius,  or  nearer  to  the  town- 
wall;    and  hence  it  appears  that  one   end  of  the 
line  of  objects  described  by  Pausanias  in  the  first 
division  of  his  route,  was  to  the  westward  of  the 
main  Ceramic  street,  and  the  other  to  the  southward 
of    the    entrance    into    the  Acropolis.       We   may 
fairly  infer,  therefore,  that  the  several  objects  which 
Pausanias  notices  between  the  Stoa  Eleutherius,  and 
the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  namely, 
the  temple  of  Apollo  Patrous,  the  Metroum,  the 
Buleuterium  or  Council-house  of  the  Five  Hundred, 
the  Tholus,  the  Eponymi,  and  the  temple  of  Mars, 
were  all  on  the  western  and  southern  sides  of  the 
hill  of  Areiopagus.     And  such  a  situation  for  these 
monuments  is  in  perfect  conformity  with  their  anti- 
quity, origin,  and  uses,  and  particularly  as  it  places 
them  near  the  Areiopagus  and  Pnyx ;  the  one  the 

1  Avo  elal  trroal  wap*  aXXf/Xac*   j}  rt  rod  'EXivdepiov  Atoc  ca<  h 
BaarlXeiog.     Harpocrat.  in  Ba<r.  2r. 

The  same  relative  position  of  the  two  Stoae  is  implied  in  the 
speech  of  Praxagora  in  the  Ecclesiazuzae  already  referred  to  : 
Kat  KTjpvlu)  tovq  it  tov  Bfjr  cTt  r?)v  SroiaV  atoXovdetv 
T>)v  BaaiXuov  SeiwvrioovTaQ.  ro  Si  Qtjt*  Iq  rrjv  vapa  ravnyv. 

Eccl.  680. 
'  koI  rove  'AdrivaiovQ  tyatrice  (Diogenes  Cynicus  sc.)  dcucvvc  r^v 
rov  Aioc  trrodv  ko\   Hofiveioy,  avr<p  Kareaicevaxivai  evStairaaQat. 
Diogen.  Laert.  6,  22. 

■  Attic.  2,  4.     See  above,  p.  108. 
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earliest  court  of  justice,  the  other  the  most  ancient 
place  of  public  assembly :  for  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
the  Metroum,  the  Buleuterium,  and  the  Tholus, 
were  all  public  offices  and  places  of  registration,  and 
hence  were  called  the  Archives  (ra  ap^ua)  K 

It  seems  to  have  been  with  reference  to  the  situ- 
ation of  the  Council-house  in  the  valley,  below  the 
hill  of  Mars,  that  the  council  of  Areiopagus  was  the 
aw  (5ov\rj,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  court  was 
named  the  inavw  St#ca<rr?7ptov,  as  contrasted  in  situ- 
ation with  another  court,  the  Helisea*  which  was  its 
rival  in  importance,  and  was  situated  on  lower 
ground2.  And  for  a  similar  reason,  perhaps,  the 
people  when  assembled  in  the  Pnyx,  was  said  to  be 
sitting  aloft 3. 

Of  the  successive  objects,  described  by  Pausanias, 
between  the  Stoa  Eleutherius  and  the   statues   of 

1  See  several  of  the  authorities  cited,  p.  113,11. 5.  p.  114,  n.  1. 
5.  p.  1 15,  n.  3. 4.  In  the  Rhetorical  Lexicon,  ap.  Bekker.  Anecd. 
Gt.  I.  p.  264,  the  Tholus  is  described  as  tottoq  rtq  kv  toIq  apytLois. 

We  may  even  include  among  the  apx€'a»  the  statues  of 
the  Eponymi ;  for  here,  before  the  time  of  Solon,  the  archon 
Eponymus  held  his  court  (Suid.  in  "Apx<*v),  probably  in  the 
open  air ;  and,  according  to  a  regulation  of  that  legislator,  those 
intending  to  propose  laws,  suspended  their  bills  at  the  Eponymi. 
Demosth.  c.  Timocr.  p.  705,  Reiske.       Suid.,   Phot.  Lex.  in 

*  'Eiraw  SiKCurriipiov  Kat  virotfarw'  iiravu*  fikv  hucaarripiov  ro  kv 
'Apexp  xay$>,  tori  yap  kv  v'^rfKtji  \6<t>f  kcltw  hi  to  kv  KolXto  rivl 
Tory.  Lex.  ap.  Bekker.  Anecd.  Gr.  I.  p.  253.  The  lower 
appears  from  Didymus  (ap.  Harpocrat.,  in  6  Karatdev  v6poo)  to 
have  been  the  Helisea. 

3  Udc  £  Sfjpoc  avu)  KaOrjro,  Demosth.  pro  Cor.  p.  285, 
Reiske. 

rhv  Srjfiov  Kadrjfievov  avta.     Plutarch.  Nic.  7. 

R    2 
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Harmodius  and   Aristogeiton,  the  Metroum    alone 
is  not  stated   to   have  been  near  that  which  pre- 
cedes   it    in    his  narrative,   namely,    the    temple 
of  Apollo.     On    the    other  hand,  as  both  he   and 
Demosthenes   show  that   the  Metroum   was    near 
the  Council-house,  between  which  and  the  statues  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  the  successive  objects 
are  described  by  Pausanias  as  near  to  one  another,  it 
is  probable  that  all  these  were  in  the  hollow  between 
the  Propylsea  and  the  southern  side  of  the  Areiopagus, 
and  that  there  was  a  considerable  distance  between 
the  temple  of  Apollo  Patrous  and  the  Metroum ]. 
The  exact  situation  of  the  Metroum  may  be  in  some 
degree  inferred  from  Arrian,  who  states  its  situation 
relatively  to  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristo- 
geiton, which  he  describes  as  situated  at  the  ascent 
of  the  Acropolis  opposite  to  the  Metroum.     Thus 
it  appears  that  as  the  court  of  Areiopagus  and  the 
temple  of  Eumenides  were  opposite  to  the  grotto  of 
Pan  and  the  north-western  angle  of  the  Propylaea J, 
the  Metroum  was  opposite  to  the  temples  of  Victory 
and  Venus,  and  consequently  to  the  southward  of 
the  court  of  Areiopagus,  and  probably  in  an  elevated 
situation,   so   that  the   statues   of  Harmodius   and 
Aristogeiton,  facing  the  westward,  looked  over  seve- 
ral intermediate  monuments,  situated  in  the  hollow 
between  the  Acropolis  and  hill  of  Mars,  and  directly 
upon  the  Metroum. 

About   the   centre   of  the   hollow  between   the 

1  The  connexion  of  these  two  buildings  in  the  narrative,  instead 
of  being  local  as  in  the  other  instances,  consists  in  the  similarity 
of  the  words  Patrous  and  Metroum.     See  above,  p.  113. 

*  Attic.  28,  4.      See  above,  p.  159,  165. 
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heights  of  Acropolis  and  Areiopagus,  we  may  place 
the  altar  of  the  Twelve  Gods;  for  although  Pau- 
sanias  does  not  mention  this  altar,  we  know  that 
it  was  near  the  statue  of  Demosthenes1,  and  the 
latter  according  to  Pausanias  was  near  the  tem- 
ple of  Mars.  Such  a  position  in  the  centre  of  the 
most  ancient  Agora,  seems  well  adapted  as  well  to 
the  use  and  purposes  of  that  renowned  altar,  as  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  employed  as  the  point  from 
whence  distances  were  measured 2.  Near  it  was  the 
Perischoenisma,  a  flexible  inclosure,  noted  as  being 
the  place  where  votes  of  Exostracism  were  taken s ; 
and  adjacent  to  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aris- 
togeiton  was  an  orchestra  or  platform  for  dancing, 
such  as  were  used  before  the  invention  of  the 
theatre 4. 

Of  the  Odeium,   which  according  to  Pausanias  £?c.ient 

9  ,    °  Odeium 

stood  near  Enneacrunus,  not  a  vestige  now  remains ; 
but  a  few  remarks  concerning  it  may  assist  in  eluci- 
dating the  topography  of  Athens.     It  is  evident  that 

1  Vit.  X.  Rhet.  in  Demosth.     See  above,  p.  116,  n.  4. 

1  Herodotus  (2,  7)  mentions  the  distance  from  this  altar  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia  ;  and  a  tetrastich  inscription, 
unfortunately  imperfect,  reported  by  Chandler  (Ins.  Ant.  p.  53. 
Boeckh  C.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  525),  had  recorded  the  number  of  stades 
from  this  point  to  the  Peirseeus :  most  probably  forty-three. 

3  See  above,  p.  162,  n.  6. 

*    JOp\if(TTpa  :    TTptoTOV  IkX^BtJ  tV  TTJ  CLyOpty'     flfd  JCCU    TOV  dtCLTpOV 

to  xdrw  7ifiiKVK\oyf  oi  jccu  ol  \opol  ylov  koX  bpyovvTo*  Phot.  Lex. 
in  v.  fOp\rj<rrpa*  to  tov  dedrpov  piaov  \wpiov  koX  t6voq  iirt<f>avTis 
«c  iravJiyvpiv,  IvBa  'Appodiov  kcu  'Apurroyc/rovoc  eiKoviQ*  Timaei 
Lex.  Platon.  in  v.  The  three  kinds  of  dance  were  called  icvffiyvi 
the  military,  aUivriQ  the  sacred,  and  irop&mtytoc  the  comic. 
Etym.  M.  in  opx^trrai. 
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this  Odeium  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Odeium  constructed  by  Pericles,  with  a  pointed 
roof,  resembling  the  pavilion  of  Xerxes,  that  edi- 
fice having  been  adjacent  to  the  Dionysiao  theatre  *. 
It  seems  equally  clear  that  the  Odeium,  near  Ennea- 
crunus  was  the  elder  of  the  two,  and  that  when  the 
improved  building  of  Pericles  had  superseded  it  as  a 
place  for  recitation  and  music3,  it  was  made  subservient 
to  those  various  uses  of  a  different  kind,  with  which 
its  name  is  connected  in  many  of  the  ancient 
authors.  In  particular,  it  appears  to  have  been 
employed  as  one  of  the  places  for  depositing  and 
measuring  grain  and  meal  belonging  to  the  state, 
and  for  the  hearing  of  causes  before  the  Sitophylaces 
and  Metronomi 8. 

The  elder  Odeium  was  prior  in  date  to  the  Dio- 
nysiac  theatre,  which  was  founded  about  the  year 
500  b.c,  when  the  inventive  genius  of  ^Gschylus  and 
Agatharcus  was  rapidly  bringing  the  drama  to  per- 

1  See  above,  p.  138. 

3  Plutarch  speaking  of  the  new  Odeium  built  by  Pericles,  and 
the  musical  contest  which  he  established  there  in  the  Panathenasa, 
adds,  edetivTo  #£  ical  totc  kclI  tov  &\\dv  yj>6vov  iv  *Cltdeiy  rove 
fwvtriKovc  ay&vaQ.     Peric.  13. 

*  01  fJi£v  fyfitay  ovxcp  "Ap\<uv*  ol  &  trapa  rove  "Ey&ca  (i.e.  in 
Parabysto). 

Oc  &  iv  'CUctiy  2>iKa£ova\  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1103. 

Demosth.  c.  Phorm.  p.  918,  Reiske.  c.  Neser.  p.*  1362.  c. 
Leptin.  p.  467.  Lys.  xara  t&v  2iroicw\<av  p.  717.  Aristot 
ap.  Harpoc.  in  Merpovdpoi,  Stro^vXcuccc.  Suid.  in'OidcM?.  Har- 
poc,  Phot.  Lex.,  in  Merp.  Sir.  Bekker.  Anecd.  Gr.  I.  p.  278, 
300.  There  appear  to  have  been  ten  of  each  of  these  officers  in 
the  city,  and  five  in  Peiraeeus.  See  Boeckh's  Public  (Economy 
of  Athens,  I.  p.  67,  113. 
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feet  ion  \  and  when  a  fatal  accident,  caused  perhaps 
by*  the  excessive  numbers  who  flocked  to  see  the 
splendid  novelties  of  the  scene,  destroyed  the  wooden 
structure  which  had  before  served  for  a  place  of  spec- 
tacle, and  suggested  to  the  Athenians  the  necessity 
of  some  construction  more  solid  and  more  worthy 
of  the  improved  drama3.  The  upper  part  of  the 
Dionysiac  in  closure  was  chosen  for  this  purpose, 
probably  on  the  same  site,  which  had  been  occupied 
by  the  "Iicpta  or  wooden  construction  \     The  Odeium 

1  primum  AgaiEharchus  Athenis,  JEschylo  docente  tragoediam, 
scenam  fecit,  et  de  ea  commentarium  reliquit.  Ex  eo  moniti 
Democritus  et  Anaxagoras  de  eadem  re  scripserunt,  quemadmo- 
dum  oporteat  ad  aciem  oculorum  radiorumque  ex  tension  em, 
certo  loco  centro  constitute,  ad  lineas  ratione  naturali  respon- 
dere,  uti  de  incerta  re  certae  imagines  aedificiorum  in  scenarum 
picturia  redderent  speciem,  et  quae  in  directis  planisque  frontibus 
Bint  fignrata,  alia  abscedentia,  alia  prominentia  esse  videantur. 
Vitruv.  7.  in  praef. 

3  This  accident  happened,  according  to  Suidas  (in  HpariVac), 
in  the  70th  Olympiad,  during  the  representation  of  a  piece  by 
Pratinas:  tTrideucwfterov  $e  tovtov,  avvifiri  ra  iicpta,  i<f>9  Jv 
*(rri\Ktoav  oi  Oearal,  ireotiv,  Kal  sk  tovtov  to  Qiaroov  jfcodo/xqftty 
'AdTjvaioiQ. 

'Ixpia  .  . .  a<f  Jv  cdt&vro,  irpd  rov  ev  Atovvorov  Qiaroov  yeviadai. 
Hesydh.  in  v.  See  the  same  in  Photius,  who  adds  erroneously 
tv  rp  ayopy. 

Pratinas,  according  to  Suidas,  was  of  Phlius,  contended  in 
tragedy  with  JEschylus  and  Choerilus,  and  was  the  first  to  write 
satires.  Many  persons  are  said  to  have  been  killed  on  this 
occasion. 

8  This  construction  was  perhaps  a  contrivance  for  giving, 
by  means  of  wooden  benches,  a  semicircular  continuity  to  the 
natural  form  of  that  part  of  the  hill  which  afterwards,  by  means 
of  excavations  in  the  rocks,  formed  the  middle  part  of  the 
theatre. 

11 
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bad  before   this  time  been  employed  as  the  place 
where  the   rhapsodi  and  musicians  exercised  their 
art '.   The  name  alone,  derived  from  *JSi},  a  song,  im- 
plies a  priority  of  date  to  the  Biorpov,  or  place  of 
spectacle,  as,  in  the  dramatic  art,  song  and  mono- 
logical  recitation  preceded  dialogue  and  scenery.   The 
combination  of  all  these,  in  the  form  of  the  regular 
drama,  caused  the  invention  of  the  theatre,  the  de- 
sign and  construction  of  which  was  a  natural  improve- 
ment upon  the  Odeium,  which  itself  had   been  an 
improvement  upon  the  simplest   form   of  a  place 
of  public  assembly,  as  exemplified  ifl  the  Pnyx*. 
The  theatre  had    the  advantage  of   containing  the 
greatest  possible  number  in  the  smallest  space,  and 
at  the  shortest  possible  distance  of  each  person  from 
the  stage:  and  being  open  to  the  sky,  it  had  not 
any  of  those  interruptions  to  the  eye  or  ear  which, 
in  every  Odeium  of  large  dimensions,  were  opposed 
by  the  columns  supporting  the  roof  or  galleries s. 

1  tokoc  ecri  Gtarpoci^c,  tv  if  eiutdcKTi  n-ottyiara  dxayycXAct?, 
irpiv  rijc  «c  t6  diarpov  curayycX/ac*  SchoL  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1 104. 
tottoc,  kv  j7  wplv  to  Biarpov  Kara<jKtva<r&jj *cu,  ot  fia\fo&oi  vac  ot 
KidapfSoi  liywiZovTo,  Hesych.  in  'CltSiiov.  See  above,  p.  246, 
n.  2. 

*  We  find  the  Odeium  described  as  a  sort  of  theatre,  wtnrcp 
Biarpoy  (Suidas  in  v.),  or  as  resembling  the  thymele  of  a 
theatre  (Odeium  pars  quaedam  theatri,  quae  nunc  thymele  vocatur, 
Alexand.  Aphrod.  in  Metaph.  3,  ex  vers.  J.  Genesii),  which 
suggests  exactly  the  idea  of  the  pit  of  a  modern  theatre,  and 
seems  to  show  that  the  original  Odeium  was  constructed  nearly 
on  the  same  plan  as  the  Pnyx,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  and 
covered  with  a  roof. 

*  Odeia  appear  to  have  been  generally  remarked  for  tbeir 
numerous  columns,      xoavi   ilui  kiovcq  tov  'CliSdov.     Theophr. 
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Other  cities  of  Greece  soon  followed  the  example 
of  Athens  in  the  construction  of  Odeia  and  Theatres, 
and  these  words  were  in  process  of  time  universally 
applied,  Oiarpov   to    the  open    semicircular   edifice, 
commonly  constructed  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  which 
each  city  possessed  for  its  larger  assemblies  of  every 
kind,  and  ySaov  to  a  smaller  roofed  building  of  the 
same  kind,  chiefly  destined  to  music,  but,  like  the 
theatre,  often  employed  also  for  meetings  upon  public 
affairs.     At  length  there  was  scarcely  a  town,  how- 
ever small,  in  any  of  the  countries  in  which  Grecian 
civilization  prevailed,  that  did  not  possess  a  theatre, 
while  all  the  larger  cities  had  two  or  three.   Hundreds 
of  these,  more  or  less  preserved,  still  attest  in  all  the 
Greek   or  Roman  countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  the  obligations  of  the  ancient  world  to  the 
Athenians  for  these  inventions. 

In  passing  immediately  from  the  mention  of  En- 
neacrunus  to  that  of  the  temple  of  Demeter  and 
Core,  with  the  simple  remark  that  the  temple  was 
beyond  the  fountain  (vwlp  rrjv  jcotjvih')1,  Pausanias 
has  left  us  to  discover  that  the  Ilissus  flowed  between 
them.     Of  this  there  can  be  no  question,  for  we 

Caract.  3.  The  Odeium  of  Pericles  was  iroXvtSpov  jccu  ito\v(ttv\op. 
Plutarch  Pericl.  13.  Diodorus  (1,48)  describes  the  tomb  of 
Osymandyas  as  supported  by  columns  and  built  like  an  Odeium, 
oLkov  v7c6oTv\oy,  ydeiov  rp6irov  Kareaicevaajiiyov.  The  numerous 
seats  and  columns,  in  the  tent-shaped  building  of  Pericles,  leave 
little  or  no  doubt  that  in  this  improved  Odeium  there  was,  as  in 
that  of  Herodes  and  others,  a  rising  succession  of  seats,  like  those 
of  a  theatre,  and  a  gallery,  as  well  as  a  roof,  supported  by 
columns. 
1  See  above,  p.  119. 
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know    that  the  lesser   Eleusinian   mysteries    were 
celebrated  in  Agree,  and   were   hence  called  ra  kv 

"Aypcuc,  or  ra  iv   Ay pag,  OV  to.  irpoc^Aypav l :  that  Agrae 

was  a  suburb  of  Athens,  to  the  left  of  the  Ilissus  \ 
the  water  of  which  was  employed  in  the  sacred  lus- 
trations of  those  mysteries ',  and  that  there  was  a 
sanctuary  of  Ceres  in  Agree 4,  near  the  river.  It 
can  scarcely  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  the  temple 
of  that  deity  near  Enneacrunus  was  the  scene  of 
the  mysteries,  and  it  becomes  highly  probable  that 
some  foundations,  which  were  observed  by  Stuart 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  nearly  opposite  to 
Enneacrunus,  were  those  of  the  temple  of  Ceres 
in  Agra. 
Temple  of      fta  words  of  Pausanias  seem  equally  to  show  that 

Tnptole-  *         * 

™U8.  the  temple  of  Triptolemus  was  that  beautiful  little 
Ionic  building  which,  in  the  time  of  Stuart,  formed  a 
church,  called  that  of  Panaghia  on  the  Rock  (Uavayia 
brrjv  ircrpav),  but  which  has  now  totally  disappeared, 
and  has  been  preserved  only  from  oblivion  by  the 
drawings  of  his  Antiquities  of  Athens  '. 

1  Plutarch.  Demetr.  26.  Cleideraus  in  "Aypcu  ap.  Bekker. 
Anecd.  Gr.  I.  p.  326.  Dionys.  Perieg.  424.  Himer.  ap.  Phot 
Myriobibl.  p.  1 1 19.    Stephan.  in  "Ay pat.    Eustath.  ad  II.  B.  852. 

3  Plato  Phaedr.  6.     Paosan.  Att.  19,  6.  7. 

\tapiov rfjg  'Arruci/c  ^po  Tfjg  ttoXeuq.     Stephan.  1. 1. 

*  Tavra  fitv  Iri  avvideyro  icapa  rbv  *lSiatr6y9  o$  tov  Kadappov 
rtXovfft  toiq  iXarroat  fivaTTjpioic.  Polyaen.  Strateg.  5, 17*  Himer. 
Orat.  3,  p.  432,  Wernsdorf. 

4  A^pjrpoc  upbv  £&■>  Trjc  ko\cu>c  vpoQ  Tf  'IXiatrf.  Suid.  in 
"Aypa.  V.  et  Hesych.  in  "Aypcu.  Phavorin.,  Etym.  M.  in 
"  Aypa, 

1  I.  2.  It  was  an  amphiprostyle  forty-two  feet  long,  and 
twenty  broad,  on  the  upper  step  of  the  stylobate.     There  were 
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AsPausanias,  haying  first  spoken  of  theEleusiniuin,  Temple  of 
and  then  described  the  temple  of  Triptolemus,  places  uc  ela" 
that  of  Eucleia  M  still  further  (in  avuripv)"  in  the 
same  direction1,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ilissus,  to  the  south-west  of  the  site  of  the 
church  of  Panaghia  on  the  rock,  probably  at  the 
church  of  Aghia  Marina,  which  stands  a  little  to  the 
left  of  the  place  where  the  modern  road  from  Athens 
to  Sunium  crosses  the  Ilissus ;  for  both  Wheler  and 
Stuart  considered  this  church  to  have  been  the  site  of 
an  ancient  building  *. 

four  columns  at  either  end,  one  foot  nine  inches  in  diameter  above 
the  spreading  basis.  Those  at  the  eastern  end  stood  before  a 
pronaos  of  ten  feet  in  depth,  leading  by  a  door  seven  feet  wide 
into  a  orj)jcoc  of  fifteen  and  a  half  feet ;  the  breadth  of  both  twelve 
feet 

1  See  above,  p.  119. 

'  Wheler's  Travels,  p.  379.     Stuart's  Antiq.  of  Athens,  III.  v. 
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Second  Part  of  the  Route  of  Pausanias — From  the 
Stoa  Basileius  to  the  Prytaneium. 

After  having  finished  the  first  branch  of  his  tour 

through  Athens,  and  resumed  his  original  situation 

at  the  Stoa  Basileius,  Pausanias  proceeds  to  describe 

the  parts  of  the  city  to  the  northward  of  the  ridges 

of  Areiopagus  and  Acropolis l. 

Hepharo-        The  first  building  which  he  encounters  beyond  the 

Te^ie  of  Stoa  Basileius,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Cera- 

u»riL      me*cus>  is  the  Hephsesteium,  or  temple  of  Vulcan  and 

AsUc  Gate.  Minerva,   near   which  was  that  of  Venus  Urania. 

PobciIg 

He  then  proceeds  to  the  Stoa  Poecile,  and  states 
that,  in  approaching  it,  there  was  a  gate  surmounted 
by  a  trophy.  He  then  describes  the  Poecile,  notices 
a  few  objects  in  the  Agora,  and  shows  that  the 
Gymnasium  of  Ptolemy  was  not  far  from  the  Agora, 
and  that  the  Theseium  was  near  that  gymna- 
sium. He  then  describes  the  Anaceium,  or  temple 
of  the  Dioscuri ;  the  Agraulium,  which  was  above 
that  temple,  and  the  Prytaneium,  which  was  near  the 
Agraulium. 

Of  these  places  the  Theseium  alone  remains  to 
give  evidence  of  its  position ;  but  as  the  Agraulium 

1  See  above,  p.  119—126. 
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was  in  some  part  of  the  rocks  of  the  Acropolis,  there 
remains  only  in  this  part  of  the  narrative  of  Pausa- 
nias  a  want  of  local  connexion  between  the  Pcecile 
and  the  new  Agora.     But  the  Pcecile  was  in  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  parts  of  the  Agora  of  the  middle 
period  of  Greek  history ;  as  the  incidental  mention 
of  it  by  ancient  writers  l  demonstrates,  as  well  as  the 
position  of  the  Hermes  Agoreus  at  the  Astic  Gate, 
which  was  near  the  Poecile  *.     Pausanias  therefore,  it 
is  evident,  referred  to  the  Agora  of  the  Augustan 
and    subsequent  ages;   which,   doubtless,  occupied 
ground  contiguous  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  prior 
Agora,  and  probably  even  comprehended  that  extre- 
mity of  it.     Both  from  this  consideration  therefore, 
and   from   the  natural  import  of  the  narrative  of 
Pausanias,    we   may  confidently  assume   that    the 
Poecile   was   not   far   distant   from   the  portico   of 
Augustus,  westward. 

We  learn  from  an  Athenian  antiquary  that  the  Herm«. 
street  called  the  Hermre  conducted  from  the  Stoa 
Basileius  to  the  Poecile  *.     This  celebrated  and  cen- 

1  Particularly  ^schines : — xpoaeXdere  olv  rjj  Itavoia  kcu  eIq 
rifv  2roav  rrjv  UoiKlXijy'  avavTtav  yap  vfxlv  tCiv  koKwv  tpyiov  rcf 
vtrofiviifJiaTa  iv  rij  hyopq.  avaKetrai.  c.  Ctesiph.  p.  575,  Reiske. 
The  statue  of  Solon,  which  Pausanias  describes  to  have  been 
before  the  Poecile,  is  placed  by  Demosthenes  (c.  Aristog.  2)  and 
by  Lilian  (Var.  Hist.  8,  16)  in  the  Agora. 

9  See  above,  p.  121,  where  note  2  will  explain  the  reason  of 
my  having  ventured  to  give  the  name  of  Astic  Gate  to  this  wvXlg 
otttvXwv. 

*  'Airo  ydp  rfjc  Uoik'lXtjq  ko\  rijc  tov  BaoiXcwc  erode  elalv  oi 
"Epfteii  icaXov/ievoc.  Mnesicles  sive  Callistratus  ap.  Harpocrat., 
ap.  Phot.  Lex.  in  '£p/icu. 

From  Harpocration,  on  the  authority  of  Antiphon  (c.  Nicoclea) 
it  appears  that  the  Stoa  of  the  Thracians  was  in  this  street. 
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tral  part  of  the  Agora,  therefore,  which  received  its 
name  from  a  great  number  of  Hermae,  dedicated 
by  persons  both  in  public  and  private  stations  \  seems 
to  have  been  a  continuation  of  the  great  Ceramic 
street  leading  through  the  Agora  by  the  Poecile  to 
the  portal  of  the  new  Agora;  and  thus  we  trace 
exactly  the  route  of  philosophy,  in  her  way  from  the 
Academy  to  the  Poecile,  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
platonic  philosophers  to  the  stoics,  as  imagined  by 
Lucian  \ 

There  must  have  been  still,  however,  a  third  street, 
leading  directly  from  near  the  Stoa  Basileius  to  the 
northern  side  of  the  ascent  to  the  Propylaea ;  and  it 

1  vxo  itiiw&v  Kal  apyovTUfv.  Harpocr.  in  'Ep^iaT.  Among 
them  were  the  flirxap\ttoi  'Ep/iac,  so  called  as  having  been  dedi- 
cated by  Hipparchus,  son  of  Peisistratus.  They  were  inscribed 
with  moral  sentences  in  verse,  iXcyeia  c£  3v  tptXkov  (ieXriovc  ol 
avayivuHTKovrtQ  yivtaBai.  Hesych.  in 'iTirapxctog 'Ep/rif  c.  Plato 
(Hipparch.  4)  alludes  to  them  as  being  in  the  middle  of  the  city 
(cv  \iiau  tov  "Aorcoc),  and  adds  that  Hipparchus  placed  similar 
monuments  in  the  Demi.  He  has  left  us  the  inscriptions  on  two 
of  them, 

M riffia  t6&  'lnirdp\ov*  OTtl\z  Strata  <f>povQv. 
MvijfAa  ro3*  'Imrap^oV  firj  <fU\ov  e{airara. 

Three-headed  Mercuries  were  common  at  the  meeting  of  three 
ways,  where  they  were  inscribed  as  posts  of  direction.  There 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  these  in  the  street  of  the  Mercuries 
at  a  branch  called  the  'Eoria  odoc :  it  was  dedicated  by  Patro- 
cleides,  the  lover  of  Hipparchus,  and  was  therefore,  it  may  be 
supposed,  near  the  Hipparcheian  Hermae.  Harpocrat.,  Suid.  in 
TpiKt<pa\oc  o  'Cp/xiyc.  MiKpov  &  aVo>  tov  TpiKCfaXov  irnpd  rrjr 
'Eariav  bS6v.     Isams,  ibid. 

2  evravda  yap  kv  fopa/iccicp  birofuvovfitv  abrijy*  (Philosophiam) 
if  tie  tj$T)  frov  a<pi{,ETai,  kiraviovaa  it  'Aradty/tlac  wc  irepuca-riiaeie  rat 
iv  ttj  TloitciXrjy  tovto  ydp  6trt)fiipai  €0oc  vottiv  airrijf.  Lucian. 
Piscator.  13. 
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was  probably  in  this  direction,  and  not  in  the  street 
of  the  Hermae,  that  stood  the  Hephsesteium  and  the 
Aphrodisium.  For  the  Hepheesteiura  was  near  the 
Colonus  Agoraeus \  and  a  street,  branching  from  the 
Ceramic  street,  near  the  supposed  site  of  the  Stoa 
Basileius,  in  the  direction  of  the  northern  ascent  to 
the  Acropolis,  would  pass  just  below  the  northern 
projection  of  the  Areiopagus ;  a  height  correspond- 
ing, both  in  nature  and  position,  with  that  Colonus 
Agoraeus  on  which  Meton  placed  his  new  astro- 
nomical instrument  for  the  public  use ',  and  which, 
in  consequence  of  its  elevation  and  central  position, 
became  also  a  customary  place  of  hire  for  labourers ', 
whence  it  received  the  epithet  of  M/cjSioc  as  well  as 
that  of  'Ayopacoc.  It  is  stated  also  that  the  Colonus 
Agoraeus  was  behind  the  Macra  Stoa 4 ;  whence  it 
becomes  probable  that  the  Macra  Stoa  conducted 
from  the  Stoa  Basileius  to  the  ascent  of  the  Acro- 

1  $vo  yap  ovriaiv  tG>v  KoXtJvuv,  6  fiev  "Iincaoc  kicaXeiro,  oi  fit- 
firqrai  2o^oJcX)jfc»  <1>C  OlSiirotioc  etc  avrbv  KaratyvyovTOQ'  6  £'  Ijv 
kv  'Ayopji  wapd  to  JZhpvtraictioy,  ov  ovvQttrav  ol  fUtrdapvovvreQ. 
J.Poll.  7,  132. 

rove  fiiadutrovQ  KoXwWrac  wv6fia£ov9  ewei^r)  irapd  ry  KoXwvy 
i\<rn\KnaaVy  oq  ivrl  irXrimov  Trjg  \Ayopac,  tvBa  to  'Hfaitneioy 
ral  to  JLvpvaaicewv  ktrrt*  «aX*7ro  Se  6  KoXwvoc  ovrog  'Ayopau>£. 
Harpocrat.  in  KoXwv/rac. 

*  See  above,  p.  219. 

*  *Oif>*  ?X0«c»  #XX'  kq  toy  KoXwvov  «<ro.  *E7ri  twv  piaOwT&v  iXeyov 
rovq  ydp  cVc  to  tpyov  iX06vrac  6\f/k  dviXvop  iraXiv  kirt  rd  fjucrdwrrj' 
piov'  t6    Be  Ijv  kv    KoXun  y.     Hesych.  in  yO\p*  i}X0cc,   KoXwwif, 

J.  Poll.  1.  1. 
The  same,  height  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  Andria  of 

Terence,  2,  2.  v.  19. 

4    KoXttVOC  kartV  6  £TtpOC  6  MlffdlOQ  XtyoptvoQ*  OVTW  flipOQ  TL  vvv 

avrrjdtQ  yiyovt  KoXvvbv  KaXeiv  to   oiriodtv  ttjq   Maicpag  ffroag. 
Schol.  Aristoph.  Av.  998. 
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polis  on  the  northern  side,  forming  a  street  in  or  near 
which  the  temples  of  Vulcan  and  of  Venus  Urania 
were  situated.  To  the  supposition  that  these  two 
buildings  may  have  stood  more  directly  between  the 
Stoa  Basileius  and  the  Poecile,  the  objection  occurs 
that  this  almost  inevitably  identifies  the  Macra  Stoa 
with  the  street  of  the  Hermse,  which  can  hardly  be 
conceived:  nor  is  there  any  height  near  this  line 
which  would  in  that  case  correspond  to  the  Colonus 
Agoreus.  If  the  preceding  conjectures  on  the  plan 
of  this  part  of  Athens  are  correct,  it  would  appear 
that  the  Ceramic  dromus  had  a  triple  separation  at 
or  near  the  Stoa  Basileius ;  one  conducting  to  the 
Poecile  and  New  Agora,  the  middle  street  leading 
to  the  northern  ascent  to  the  Acropolis,  and  the 
third  along  the  southern  side  of  the  hill  of  Mars  to 
the  ascent  of  the  Acropolis  on  the  southern  side. 
The  point  of  separation  was  probably  the  Triodus  of 
the  Cerameicus,  at  which  stood  the  Hermes  of  four 
heads,  made  by  Telesarchides  1 ;  the  fourth  head  was 
probably  directed  towards  Dipylum,  which  street  was 
very  naturally  not  taken  into  consideration  in  the  name 
Triodus,  although  there  was,  in  fact,  at  or  near  the  point 
of  separation  a  meeting  of  four  streets.  It  follows, 
from  the  supposed  positions  of  the  Poecile  and  temple 
of  Venus  Urania,  that  the  Pylon  asticus,  or  gate  at 

1  TtTpaKt<pa\oQ  'Epfirjg .  .  .  .  iv  r>J  rptofy  rp  Kcpa/icurp  idpvro. 
Hesych.  in  'Ep/iifc  Tpcre'^aXoc. 

'Ep/jjfc  TerpaictipaXoQ'  kv  Kcpa/Ltccirp  Te\taap\iiov  tpyov.     Phot. 
Lex.  in  v. 

The  following  was  the  inscription  upon  it : 

'Ep^xijf  TrrpajCf'^aXf,  tcaXdv  Te\e(Tap\i^ov  epyovy 
Hard'  bpacLQ. 

Eustath.  in  II.  Q.  334. 


nueam. 
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which   stood  the  famous  Hermes  Agoraeus,  was  on 
the  south-western  side  of  the  Poecile l. 

Westward  of  the  gate  of  the  New  Agora  and  of  Gymna- 

e  °  aium 

the  Corinthian  colonnade  which  lies  to  the  north  of  Ptoie- 
it,  and  between  those  two  ruins  and  the  temple  of 
Theseus,  are  remains  of  several  large  buildings.  Some 
courses  of  the  walls  are  extant  in  two  places,  but  their 
plan  among  the  modern  structures  which  encumber 
the  site  has  not  yet  been  traced.  That,  of  which  a 
part  of  the  wall  still  exists  at  a  distance  of  230 
yards  to  the  south-eastward  of  the  temple  of  The- 
seus, seems  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  Gymna- 
sium Ptolemseum ;  1 .  Because  it  formed  part  of  a 
building  which  stood  not  far  from  the  Theseium,  as 

1  The  word  tvXwv,  which  Philochorus  applied  to  this  gate, 
generally  refers  in  inscriptions  to  the  portal  or  entrance-gate  of  an 
incloaure,  and  the  trophy  placed  upon  it  favours  the  opinion  that 
it  was  the  kind  of  structure  from  which  the  Roman  triumphal 
arches  were  derived.  This  Pylon  was  of  very  early  date  ;  having 
been  not  only  more  ancient  than  the  trophy  erected  upon  it  about 
the  year  304,  in  the  war  of  the  Athenians  against  Cassander,  but 
more  ancient  than  the  Hermes  Agorseus,  which  was  placed  at  this 
gate  in  the  archonship  of  Cebris,  b.c.  482 — 1.  See  above, 
p.  121,  n.  2.  It  may,  therefore,  have  been  as  old  as  the  Stoa 
Peisianacteius,  or  Poecile ;  the  proximity  of  which  is  strongly 
marked  by  Lucian,  who  describes  the  Hermes  Agoraeus  as  irapa 
ttiv  UoixlXriv  (Jup.  Trag.  33).  The  Pylon,  therefore,  may  have 
stood  before  the  entrance  of  that  celebrated  Stoa,  which,  from 
the  description  of  its  paintings  by  Pausanias,  appears  to  have 
been  a  aroa  rcrpaywvoc  (V.  Strabo,  p.  646.)  with  an  viraidpov,  or 
quadrangle  open  to  the  sky  ;  and  thus  to  have  resembled  exactly 
the  painted  cloisters  which  adorned  Italy  on  the  revival  of  the 
arts,  and  which  are  probably  lineal  descendants  of  the  Stoa?. 
The  two  other  chief  Athenian  Stose,  the  Basileius  and  Eleuthe- 
rius  (Harpocr.  in  BcMrtAecoc  2roa),  may  have  been  of  the  same 
description. 

S 
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Pausanias  and  Plutarch  describe  that  gymnasium; 
2.  Because  an  inscribed  pedestal  was  found,  on  a 
part  of  the  site,  which  had  supported  the  statue  of  a 
Ptolemy,  who  was  son  of  the  Juba  said  by  Pausanias 
to  have  been  honoured  with  a  statue  in  this  gymna- 
sium \  and  who  was  a  descendant  by  the  last  Cleo- 
patra of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  the  founder ;  3.  Be- 
cause an  existing  wall  of  this  building  is  formed  of  a 
peculiar  kind  of  masonry,  characteristic  of  the  time 
of  the  Ptolemies,  the  alternate  courses  being  about 
double  the  height  of  the  others,  a  construction  less 
simple  than  that  which  was  customary  before  the 
age  of  Alexander ;  while  the  exact  equality  of  the 
alternate  courses  and  the  careful  formation  and  junc- 
tion of  the  component  blocks,  evince  greater  accu- 
racy of  work  than  was  customary  in  Roman  times 2. 
stoa  of  The  Corinthian  colonnade,  of  which  the  southern 

Hadrian. 

extremity  is  about  seventy  yards  to  the  north  of  the 
Propylfleum  of  the  New  Agora,  shows  at  once  by  the 
small  interval  of  one  foot  ten  inches  between  its 
columns  and  the  adjacent  wall,  as  well  as  by  the 
opening  in  the  middle  of  the  colonnade,  that  it  was 
the  decorated  facade,  (with  a  gateway  in  the  centre,) 
of  a  quadrangular  inclosure,  which  is  traceable  to  the 
eastward  of  it.  This  front  ranges  with  the  Propy- 
laeum  of  the  New  Agora,  showing  the  position  of 
one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Athens.  A  tetrastyle 
propylseum  formed  of  columns  three  feet  in  diameter, 

1  Attic.  17,  2.     See  above,  p.  124. 

1  The  round  towers  at  the  entrance  of  the  arsenal  of  the 
Peiraeeus,  which  are  probably  a  part  of  the  construction  of  Philo, 
about  the  year  b.  c.  300,  are  of  the  same  kind  of  masonry. 
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and  twenty-nine  feet  high,  similar  to  those  before  the 
wall,  except  that  the  latter  are  not  fluted,  projected 
twenty-two  feet  before  the  gate  of  the  inclosure, 
which  was  376  feet  long,  and  252  broad ;  round  the 
inside  of  it,  at  a  distance  of  twenty-three  feet  from 
the  wall,   are  vestiges   of  a    colonnade.      In  the 
northern  wall,  which  still  exists,  are  the  remains  of 
one  large  quadrangular  recess  or  apartment  in  the 
centre,  thirty-four  feet  in  length,  and  of  two  semi- 
circular recesses  nearly  equal  to  it  in  diameter.     The 
church  of  Megali  Panaghia,  which  stands  towards 
the  eastern  side  of  the  inclosure,  is  formed  of  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  building,  consisting  on  one 
side  of  a  ruined  arch,  and  on  the  other  of  an  archi- 
trave  supported  by  a  pilaster,  and  three  columns 
of  the  Doric  order,  one  foot  nine  inches  in  diameter, 
and  of  a  somewhat  declining  period  of  art.     Spon 
and  Wheler  supposed  these  to  have  been  ruins  of 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius ',  which  is  impos- 
sible, because  this  peribolus  could  not  have  been 
sufficiently  large  to  contain  an  octastyle  temple  of 
such  magnitude  as  the  Olympium  is  described  to 
have  been. 

Stuart  mistook  them  for  the  Poecile,  and  as  he 
could  not  avoid  perceiving  that  the  columns  were 
a  work  of  Roman  times,  he  supposed  them  to  be 
some  splendid  reparation  of  the  Poecile2,  of  which 
history  has  not  preserved  any  record.  But  the  peri- 
bolus, the  colonnade,  and  the  building  in  the  centre, 
appear  to  have  been  works  of  the  same  date,  and  to 
have  all  formed  one  great  establishment.   The  archi- 

1  Spon,  II.  p.  170.     Wheler,  p.  392. 
*  Antiquities  of  Athens,  I,  5  ;  III,  p.  iii. 

S2 
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tectural  details  of  the  western  colonnade  have  so 
marked  a  resemblance  to  those  of  the  arch  of 
Hadrian  near  the  Olympiam1,  that  there  is  the 
strongest  reason  to  believe  this  to  have  been  one  of 
the  edifices  erected  by  the  same  great  benefactor  of 
Athens;  a  supposition  which  accounts  at  once  for 
the  silence  of  Pausanias  as  to  this  building,  when 
treating  of  others  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  as 
it  was  natural  for  him  to  defer  his  notice  of  this 
edifice,  until  he  had  treated  of  the  most  renowned 
work  of  the  same  emperor,  the  Olympium.  The 
general  plan  was  evidently  that  of  a  quadrangle  sur- 
rounded with  porticos,  having  one  or  more  buildings 
in  the  centre:  thus  agreeing  perfectly  with  that 
work  of  Hadrian  which  contained  stose,  a  colonnade 
of  Phrygian  marble,  and  a  library2.  The  apart- 
ments in  the  wall  of  the  peribolus,  with  the  colon- 
nade before  them  accord  perfectly  with  those 
oifCTj/iara  in  the  Stoa  of  Hadrian,  which  accord- 
ing to  Pausanias  were  resplendent  with  alabaster 
and  gilding,  and  adorned  with  pictures  and  statues. 
The  building  near  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle, 
which  was  converted  into  a  church  of  the  Panaghia, 
may  have  been  the  Pantheon  or  temple  of  All  the 
Gods,  in  which  there  was  a  catalogue  of  all  the  tem- 
ples, built,  repaired,  or  adorned  by  Hadrian,  and  of 
all  his  gifts  to  the  cities,  both  Greek  and  barbarian 8 ; 

1  Wilkins,  Athenieusia,  p.  165. 

*  See  above,  p.  131.  182,  n.  1. 

8  *Qir6<ra  he  dtQv  Upa$  ra  fikv  yxoZofitiaev  c£  &f>X»7C,  ra   $€  eat 

iicEK6<rfiTi(rtv  avadrifiaai  ical  ffarcuravatc,  rj  dwpcac  r6\unv  Itivxev 

EWrjviat,   rag   $£   koI    t&v    flapfiapwv  roig   Sirjdciaiv,   lartv   ot 

iravra  yeypafifiiva  'A0V/Kp<r«v  kv  Tf  k-oii<p  twv  Bt&v  t£f>p.    Pausan. 

Attic.  5,  5. 
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for  it  seems  likely  that  the  library,  if  not  in  the 

same  temple  \  was  within  the  same  great  inclosure 

as  the  building  which  contained  the  catalogue,  and 

consequently  that  the  Pantheon,  and  possibly  also 

the  temple  of  Juno  and  Jupiter  Panellenius  stood  in 

the  centre  of  the  inclosure.     The  remains,  therefore, 

at  Megali  Panaghia  belonged  probably  to  one  of 

them.      In  favour  of  the  opinion  that  both  these 

temples  stood  in  the  hypaetbral  quadrangle,  we  may 

remark  that  had  the  centre  been  occupied  by  a  single 

temple,  it  would  have  been  near  190  feet  in  length, 

which  seems  inconsistent  with  the  small  diameter  of 

the  extant  columns2.      As  to   the  Gymnasium  of 

Hadrian*;   this  having  been  an   establishment  for 

objects  of  a  different  kind  from  those  of  the  stoae  and 

temples,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  it  was 

an  entirely  separate  construction  \ 

1  See  above  in  p.  132,  n.  1,  the  two  readings  avra  and  afro, 
which  leave  a  doubt  whether  the  books  were  in  the  oir^/iara  of 
the  porticoes,  or  in  the  Up6v. 

9  In  the  collection  of  Sir  R.  Worsley,  who  visited  Athens 
in  the  year  1785,  were  two  busts,  found,  as  he  states,  among 
these  ruins,  which  he  supposed  to  have  been  the  Prytaneium. 
These  busts  are  of  a  kind  which  was  much  employed  in 
the  decoration  of  buildings  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  they 
are  manifestly  of  that  time.  One  represents  Alcibiades,  and  is 
nearly  similar  to  another  bust  of  that  famous  Athenian  found  in 
the  villa  Hadriana  near  Tivoli :  the  other  is  a  bust  of  Sophocles, 
equally  resembling  one  which  was  found  in  the  basilica  of  Con- 
stantine  at  Rome.  See  Museum  Worsley,  I.  p.  51.  53. 
Having  been  ornaments  peculiarly  adapted  to  an  Athenian  stoa, 
they  furnish  a  slight  confirmation  of  the  identity  of  the  ruins* 

*  See  above,  p.  131. 

4  Some  remains  of  walls  between  the  Corinthian  colonnade 
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Having  finished  the  description  of  the  Theseium 
and  the  history  of  Theseus,  Pausanias  proceeds 
abruptly  to  describe  the  Anaceium,  or  ancient  tem- 
ple of  the  Dioscuri,  without  any  intimation  that  it 
stood  near  the  Theseium.  It  must,  in  fact,  have 
been  at  a  considerable  distance  from  that  temple, 
for  it  was  near  the  sanctuary  of  Agraulus,  which 
was  in  the  rocks  of  the  Acropolis,  or  immediately 
adjacent  to  them.  This  abruptness  is  characteristic 
of  the  style  of  Pausanias ;  the  connection  of  the 
narrative  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  fifteenth  chapter, 
where  he  resumes  his  course  from  the  temple  of 
Venus  Urania  towards  the  Prytaneium  after  the 
digression,  which  treated  of  the  Poecile,  the  The- 
seium, and  all  the  other  objects  which  he  had  thought 
worthy  of  notice  in  that  quarter,  except  the  build- 
ings of  Hadrian,  which  he  reserved  for  another  place. 
Agrau-  Upon  comparing  the  words  of  Pausanias l  with 

those  of  Herodotus 2  and  Euripides  \  we  can  hardly 

and  the  Gymnasium  of  Ptolemy,  may  have  belonged  to  the 
Gymnasium  of  Hadrian.  Or  possibly  the  latter  may  have 
occupied  the  site  of  the  church,  vulgarly  called  Gorgopiko  (of 
George  Piko),  where  in  the  church  and  neighbouring  house  of 
the  metropolitan  bishop,  I  observed  several  inscribed  marbles 
relating  to  gymnastic  victories. 

1  Pausan.  Attic.  18,  2.     See  above,  p.  127. 

1  Xp6vf  3*  £K  tQv  axopwv  (<pavi}  $tj  rtQ  c  <ro£oc  roltrt  (iapfiapoivi. 

ifitrpoodtv  £y  wpo  r?fc  AicpoiroAtoc,  othtBe  Si  r&vmikiw  koj 

ttjc  a.v6$ov,  rjj  dj?  oire  «c  e<pv\aa<re  ovt  hv  fjXirnre  pi}  Kori  ric 
icard  ravra  ayafialy  avBp&irwV  ravrjf  hvifit)(Jav  tiviq  koto,  to  ipov 
rfjc  KtKpoTroc  QvyarpoQ  '  Ay  pav\ov9  Kairoiiccp  anvKptifjivov  Ioytoq 
tov  \<upov,     Herodot.  8,  53. 

*  'Eorlv  yap  ovk  AtrrffW^  'EAXifiwy  x(5Xtc 

T^c  \pv(To\6y^ov  TlaWadog  Ktkktifxivti, 
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doubt  that  the  Agraulium  was  in  some  part  of 
the  precipices  formerly  called  the  Long  Rocks  (at 
Majcpai  ritrpai,)  which  are  situated  a  little  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  grotto  of  Apollo  and  Pan.  Had  not  the 
Agraulium  been  very  near  the  grotto,  one  cannot 
conceive  that  an  Athenian  poet  would  have  repre- 
sented Agraulus  and  her  sisters  as  dancing  to  the 
music  of  Pan  in  his  cavern.  Here,  therefore,  the 
Persians,  under  Xerxes,  climbed  the  steepest  part  of 
the  hill  near  the  temple  of  Agraulus,  and  having 

Ov  xcutf  'EfKxOcctfc  $ot/3o£  i£cv£ev  ydfioig 
Bta  Kpiovtrav,  tvBa  wpocrfldfifiovc  ffcrpat, 
IIaAAa3o£  \rx  ^X^f  ^C  'A0ijva/a»v  xdovoc, 
Macpac  Kakovai  yffc  Hvoktiq  'AtO&oq. 

Euripid.  Ion,  8. 

Maicpal  $£  yjapoc  itrr  eicei  rcirXpo/iii'Oc*  Ion,  282. 

Tfi  Ilavoc  Baxfifiara  rat 

Hapav\i£ov<ra  virpa 

Mir^bj^itn  Majfpcug, 

"lya  yppovc  OTilfiovoi  woiolv 

'AypavXov  ic6pai  rpiyovot 

23ra3ta  yXoepa  *po  HaWaZoQ 

Na£pf  trvpiyyuv 

'Yx'  aioXag  la\aQ  vfivwy, 

"Orav  avXtioiQ  <rvp/£pc 

?0  UaV,  roitri  eroic  tv  dVrpotc,  &c.  Ion,  49  . 

RP.  "Aicove  rolwv'  oToda  Katpoirtag  wirpaQ 

Upoaflofifiov  &vrpov9  &c  Mcucpac  KixXritrKOfuy  ; 
DP,  Olc",  ivBa  Uavbc  aSvra  ko.1  fitofwt  niXag. 

Ion,  936. 

K.P.  'Op£  yap  ayyo^  <p  'iidrjK  eyut  wore 

2e  y\  u>  tikvov  /10c,  (ipfyoc  vr  ovra  vy'imov, 
Kiicpovoc  ec  avrpa  ko\  MaKpdg  wcrpripiQiic. 

Ion,  1398. 
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thus  entered  the  citadel,  opened  the  gates,  slew  the 
Athenians  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  temple,  and 
set  fire  to  every  thing  in  the  Acropolis  \ 

A  very  different  opinion  on  this  question  has 
however,  been  maintained,  namely,  that  the  Persians 
ascended  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Acropolis,  which 
would,  therefore,  be  the  situation  of  the  Agraulium. 
The  principal  arguments  for  this  supposition  are, 
1 .  That  here  the  rocks  of  the  Acropolis  are  highest, 
and  most  difficult  of  access  (to  paXiora  avorofwv). 

2.  That  the  words  efxirpocrOt  vpo  ttjc  ajcpoTroAcoc,   "  in 

front  of  the  Acropolis,"  used  by  Herodotus,  point  to 
the  same  spot,  which  was  the  front  of  the  Acropolis, 
because  the  two  temples  of  Minerva  fronted  the 
east ;  and  that  consequently  we  are  to  interpret  the 
words  oiriffflc  twv  itvXeW,  not  simply  "  behind  the 
gates,"  but  "  at  the  extremity  of  the  Acropolis, 
opposite  to  that  where  the  gates  are  situated."  Such 
a  meaning,  however,  can  scarcely  be  extracted  from 
them ;  the  historian  seems  clearly  to  have  intended 
to  say  that,  after  the  Persians  had  been  repulsed  in 
their  attack  upon  the  western  end  of  the  citadel, 
where  the  Propylaea  were  afterwards  built,  a  party 
of  them  made  a  successful  attempt  in  the  rear  of 
the  Athenians,  while  the  attention  of  the  latter  was 
occupied  by  the  direct  attack ;  and  that  they  effected 
this  design  by  climbing  up  the  precipices  in  a  part 
of  the  long  northern  side  of  the  Acropolis,  not  far 
from  the  Propylaea.  This  side  of  the  hill,  in  fact, 
is  still  very  commonly  called  the  front  of  the  Acro- 
polis by  persons,  both  natives  and  strangers,  uncon- 

1  Herodot.  8,  53. 
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scious  of  any  question  upon  the  subject  \  nor  are 
the  rocks  in  this  part  less  precipitous  than  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  hill,  although  in  one  part,  where 
probably  the  Agraulium  was  situated,  they  are  not 
so  difficult   of  access.     The  eastern  fronting  of  the 
Acropolis  is  not  confirmed  by  any  ancient  autho- 
rity whatever ;  nor  is  it  probable,  for,  although  the 
Parthenon  had,  in  regard  to  its  interior  construction, 
and  to  the  religious  ceremonies  connected  with  it, 
its  front   to   the   east,  yet   the  western   end  was 
equally   a   front  externally.     Of  the  two  temples 
which  formed  the  Erechtheium,  if  one  opened  to  the 
east,  the  other  fronted  the  north.     That  the  Athe- 
nian custom  of  having  in  general  the  front  of  their 
temples  to  the  east,  had  no  influence  upon  the  col- 
location of  the  other  monuments  of  the  Acropolis,  is 
proved  from  the  feet,  that  the  statue  of  Minerva 
Promachus,  the  Propylaea,  and  all  the  statues  and 
monuments  below  the  Propylaea  faced  towards  the 
west1. 

The  Agraulium  is  no  where  described  as  a  temple, 
but  only  as  a  sanctuary  or  sacred  inclosure  *.  At  a 
distance  of  about  seventy  yards  to  the  eastward  of  the 
cave  of  Pan  in  the  midst  of  the  Long  Rocks,  and  at 
the  base  of  a  precipice,  is  a  remarkable  cavern,  and 

1  In  the  Athenian  My  thus  noticed  above  in  page  205,  Mount 
Lycabettus  is  described  as  an  tpvpa  *p6  ttjg  'AicpoirdXcuf ,  an  out- 
work in  front  of  the  Acropolis. 

'  See  below  in  section  VIII. 

1  Herodotus  describes  it  as  an  JpoV ;  Pausanias,  as  an  ttpov 
Ttfuvoc;  Polysenus  (1,  21),  as  to  upbv  rfc  'AypavXow.  The 
grotto  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  according  to  Pausanias,  was  an  upov 
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one  hundred  and  thirty  yards  farther  in  the  same 
direction,  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  of  the 
citadel,  another  smaller.     The  former  had  evidently 
a  communication  with  the  Acropolis,  as  there  still 
exist  some  remains  of  steps  a  little  within  the  wall, 
which    rises  immediately  above  it.      The  smaller 
cavern,  which  was  only  a  few  yards  distant  from  the 
northern  portico  of  the  Erechtheium,  had  also  pro- 
bably an  opening  into  the  Acropolis  K     Within  it 
are  many  niches,  showing  that  it  was  not  leas  an 
ttpov  iv  (TTTfjXai^,  or  the  fabled  residence  of  some 
local  deity,  than  the  cave  of  Pan  itself.     Nor  can 
we  doubt  that  the  larger  was  equally  a  sanctuary, 
although  niches  are  not  so  apparent  there  as  in  the 
smaller  cavern,  the  ancient  surface  of  the  rock  within 
it  not  being  so  well  preserved. 

As  Pandrpsus  is  said  to  have  been  saved,  when 
her  sisters  Herse  and  Agraulus,  punished  with  mad- 
ness for  their  disobedience  to  Minerva,  threw  them- 
selves over  the  rocks2,  the  situation  of  the  two 
caverns  relatively  to  the  temple  of  Pandrosus, 
accords  with  the  fable;  thus  leading  to  the  belief 
that  they  were  sacred  to  Agraulus  and  Herse,  and 
that  the  Agraulium  comprehended  them  both,  toge- 
ther with  a  part  of  the  adjacent  slope  of  the  hill, — 

1  It  was  necessary  in  a  military  point  of  view,  that  these 
caverns,  which,  if  neglected,  would  furnish  an  access  to  the  cita- 
del from  without,  should  he  secured,  and  thus  made  available  at 
the  same  time  for  sorties.  The  great  cavern  at  the  eastern  end 
had  probably  a  communication  with  the  platform  of  the  Acropolis 
as  well  as  the  others. 

*  Pausan.  Attic.  18,  2.     See  above,  p.  127. 
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a  conclusion  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  lines  of 
Euripides,  which  show  not  only  the  proximity  of  the 
Agraulium  to  the  cavern  of  Pan,  hut  its  situation  also 
in  front  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias  (irpo  IlaXAaSoc 
vawv)  \     There  is,  however,  some  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining which  of  the  caverns  was  sacred  to  Agraulus, 
and  which  of  them  to  Herse.     If  the  eastern  derives 
some  importance  from  its  greater  proximity  to  the 
temple  of  Polias,  the  western  has  at  least  an  equal 
claim   to   be  considered  the  Agraulium,  from  its 
greater  magnitude,  and  from  its    position,   which 
being  nearer  to  the  rear  of  the  Propylaea,  seems 
better  adapted  to  the  action  of  the  Medes  related 
by  Herodotus  *. 

The  Anaceium  was  near  the  sanctuary  of  Agrau-  Anaoafam. 
Iu8,  and  to  the  westward  of  it,  as  would  appear 
from  the  order  of  the  narrative  of  Pausanias  *.  It 
was  in  an  elevated  position 4,  and  we  may  presume 
from  Lucian,  nearly  on  the  same  level  as  the  Agrau- 
lium. In  his  dialogue  called  the  Fisherman,  he 
represents  the  Athenian  philosophers  of  every  sect, 

1  Ion,  492.     See  above  p.  262,  n.  3. 

1  This  situation  of  the  Agraulium  accords  with  the  words  of 
the  Scholiast  of  Demosthenes  (de  f.  leg.  p.  438,  Reiske),  who 
describes  the  temple  as  irepl  ra  UpoicvXaia.  He  cites  Philochorus, 
and  adds  that  Agraulus  here  threw  herself  over  the  rocks  to  obtain 
victory  for  Erechtheus  against  Eumolpus.  This,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, agrees  better  with  the  honours  Agraulus  received  from 
the  Athenians,  and  the  oath  of  the  Ephebi  in  her  sanctuary,  than 
the  fable  of  Amelesagoras  or  Apollodorus. 

*  See  above,  p.  127. 

4  TOyqpoc  oSroc  avudev  U  rov  'Avaicdov  kcli  aStKOQ,  Demosth. 
de  cor.  fals.  test.  1.  p.  1125,  Reiske. 
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as  climbing  up  to  the  Acropolis  to  gain  the  cake,  and 
two  minae,  which  Parrhesiades  offers  them  by  pro- 
clamation from  the  Acropolis.  He  describes  them  as 
"  collecting  some  about  the  Pelasgicum,  and  others 
at  the  temple  of  JCsculapius:  still  more  around 
the  Areiopagus:  some  at  the  tomb  of  Talos, 
and  others  again  like  swarms  of  bees  near  the 
Anaceium,  where  they  are  planting  ladders  against 
the  rock  V 

One  of  the  stratagems  of  Polyaenus*,  shows  the 
proximity  of  the  Anaceium  and  Agraulium.  When 
Peisistratus  had  seized  the  Acropolis,  his  next  object 
was  to  disarm  the  Athenians.  For  this  purpose  he 
summoned  an  assembly  in  the  Anaceium,  descending 
into  which,  he  addressed  the  people  in  so  low  a 
tone  of  voice,  that  in  order  to  hear  him  they  were 
obliged  to  crowd  about  him  at  the  Propylseum  of 

1  Baflal  wq  ir\//ptyc  fuv  %  dvoSoc  &Oi£ofji£vtity%  erei  rac  dvo  /trac 
£c  Uxovaav  fi6vovm  trapa  tie  rd  TLekaayucoy  aXXot,  rat  rare}  to 
'AaKXrjiciiiov  trtpoC  Kiti  wepl  top  "Apttov  xdyov  In  trXiiovs*  tvtot 
tie  Kara  rbv  rov  Ta'Xw  Ta<pov*  ol  $e  irpoc  t6  'Avukmov  icpodifievot 
KXlfxaxaCy  dvepirovai  fiofxpT}$dv,  vr)  A(a  ical  fiorpvddv,  iapou  &jcjjf, 
tva  ical  kcl&  "Ofiripov  eitcv,  dXXd  xaiceWev  iv  fidXa  iroXXot,  Kav- 
TtvQtv  Mvp/oi,  6<raa  re  <j>v\\a  koi  avdea  yiverai  j[pt.  Lucian. 
Piscator,  42. 

9  U.et<ri<rrparoQ  *A&rivaiiov  rd  6ir\a  (SovXofUvoe  napeXiodcu, 
iraptiyyeiXev  iJKtiy  dVairac  etc  to  'Avaictiov  /lera  rHv  ovXmV  ol 
jjlev  ffKov*  6  Sk  irpotyXOc  Srf/ioyoprjarai  fiovX6fuvoc  rat  VfiiKpy  rfj 
<f>4jjvy  Xeyeiv  ^p^ero*  ol  St  QaKovtiv  prj  SvvdfAcvoi,  irpoeXOtlv 
abrov  rjliuxrav  etc  to  icpowvXawv,  tva  wdvrtc  l£aKov<retav  Iml 
Be  6  fjL€^Jiav\rj  dceXc'yero,  ol  b*e  ivrdvavrts  ra*c  axoclc  Tpoau\oyt 
ol  iwUovpoL  TrpoeXdovreg  ical  rd  5irXa  apaptvoi  Karriveyicav  tig  to 
Itpdv  Trie  'AypavXov.     Polyaen.  Strateg.  1,  21. 
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the  temple.  While  thus  employed,  their  arms 
were  seized  upon  by  the  adherents  of  Peisistratus, 
and  conveyed  into  the  Agraulium.  From  this  trans- 
action it  further  appears  that  there  was  a  descent 
from  the  Acropolis,  through  the  Agraulium,  into  the 
Anaceium. 

These  two  sanctuaries  formed  probably,  in  a  mili- 
tary sense,  an  outwork  to  the  Acropolis,  communi- 
cating with  the  interior  of  the  fortress,  through  the 
caverns.     The  strength  of  the  Anaceium  is  shown  by 
a  circumstance,  which  occurred  in  the  twenty-first 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Hoplitse  of  Theramenes,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Four  Hundred  were  obliged  to  propose  a 
change   of  government1.      Probably,  therefore,   it 
was  one  of  those  securely  closed  places  (/3cj3<ucuc 
jcXeuftci)  forming  an  exception  to  those  which  the 
population  of  Attica  were  permitted  to  occupy  in 
the  first  year  of  the  war  ». 

Near  to  the  Agraulium  was  the  Prytaneium,  Piyta- 
situated  upon  ground  comparatively  elevated;  for 
Pausanias,  proceeding  from  thence  to  the  temple 
of  Sarapis,  descends  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  city 
(«c  ra  nana  tj?c  iroXewc.)  From  the  Prytaneium  com- 
menced a  street  called  Tripodes,  which  led  to  the 
sacred  inclosure  of  Bacchus,  near  the  theatre3. 
These  data,  as  will  be  more  clearly  seen  hereafter, 
are  not  easily  reconcileable  with  any  position, 
except  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  Acropolis. 

1  Thucyd.  8,  93.  •  ibid.  2,  17. 

1  Pausan.  Attic.  20,  1.     See  above,  p.  136. 
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Not  far  below  this  position  are  the  vestiges  of  a 
large  building  at  the  church  of  Panaghia  Vlastiki, 
or  Vlastaru \ 

1  In  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  I  had  supposed  th» 
church  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Sarapium ;  but  an  objection  to 
this  hypothesis  occurs  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  in  the  way  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  city  and  to  the  Uissus,  as  the  narrative  of 
Pausania8  requires.  A  different  suggestion  is  now  offered,  both 
as  to  the  Sarapium  and  the  Panellenium ;  see  above,  p.  261,  and 
in  the  next  Section.  Recent  excavations  (1835)  in  building  a 
new  house  adjacent  to  the  church,  discovered  some  massive 
foundations,  possibly  those  of  the  Prytaneium,  which  doubtless 
was  an  extensive  building. 


SECTION  VI. 

Third  Part  of  the  Route  of  Pausanias,  from  the 

Prytaneium  to  the  Stadium. 

The  peculiarity  most  remarkable  in  the  Arch  of  Arch  of 
Hadrian,  or  Gate  of  Hadrianopolis,  is  its  oblique 
position  witb  respect  to  the  Peribolus  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Olympius,  which  faced  the  east,  whereas 
the  two  faces  of  the  gate  are  nearly  opposite  to  the 
N.W  and  S.E. 

One  of  two  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  this 
circumstance :  either  that  it  was  thus  placed  because 
the  main  street  leading  from  the  Agora  or  centre  of 
the  Theseian  city  to  Hadrianopolis,  was  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  gate,  or  that  the  gate 
was  so  placed,  as  being  part  of  a  wall  which  sepa- 
rated thesfe  two  divisions  of  the  Asty,  or  these  two 
cities  as  they  were  called  in  compliment  to  Hadrian. 
Possibly  both  these  inferences  may  have  been  the 
truth :  for  a  street  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  gate, 
would  exactly  lead  to  the  supposed  situation  of  the 
Prytaneium  below  the   north-eastern  point  of  the 
Cecropian  hill:    while  the  gate,  as  well  as  its  in- 
scriptions, seem  to  indicate   that  there  was  some 
acknowledged  line  of  separation  between  Hadria- 

11 
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nopolis    and    the  Theseian  city:   it  was  probably, 
however,  rather  a  reminiscence  than  a  reality ;  for  as 
the  inclosure  of  the  Asty  had  been  extended  nearly 
to  the  Ilissus,  as  early  or  perhaps  earlier,  than  when 
the  walls  were  renewed  after  the  Persian  war,  it  is 
evident  that  Hadrian  neither  built  a  new  city  nor 
even  enlarged  the  old,  but  only  embellished  one 
quarter  of  it ;  the  title  of  Hadrianopolis,  therefore, 
was  merely  honorary,  and  in  this  respect  it  agrees 
with  the  Gate  itself,  which  having  finished  ends,  was 
not  intended  to  form  part  of  a  wall,  and  not  having 
any  remains  or  vestiges  of  a  door,  proves  itself  to 
have  been  no  more  than  ornamental. 

If  then  there  was  a  street  leading  directly  from 
the  Prytaneium  to  the  Gate  of  Hadrian,  Pausanias 
probably  in  proceeding  from  the  Prytaneium  to  the 
"  lower  parts  of  the  city,"  where  he  describes  the 
Olympium,  followed  that  street.  In  this  route  he 
notices  three  objects,  the  temple  of  Sarapis,  not  far 
from  which  was  the  place  of  meeting  of  Theseus  and 
Peirithous,  and  near  the  latter  the  temple  of  Lucina 
(Ei\tj0iua).  As  the  former  of  the  two  temples  was 
of  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,1  and  the  latter  of  very 
ancient  date,  as  seems  evident  from  the  remarks  of 
Pausanias  on  the  statues  \  the  three  Ionic  columns, 
which  in  the  time  of  Stuart  formed  part  of  an  oil- 
mill,  and  two  of  which  support  an  architrave, 
belonged  probably  to  the  temple  of  Sarapis;  their 
style  not  being  that  of  an  early  age,  nor  so  late  as 
Roman  times,  which  accords  with  the  introduction  of 
the  worship  of  Sarapis  into  Athens  in  the  time  of 

1  See  above,  p.  129. 
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the  Ptolemies  K  These  remains  are  situated  about 
half  way  between  the  choragic  monument  of  Lysi- 
crates  and  the  Arch  of  Hadrian,  and  stood  a 
little  to  the  right  of  a  line  directed  from  the 
site  of  the  Prytaneium  to  the  latter  monument. 
If  these  be  the  remains  of  the  Sarapium,  no 
vestiges  of  the  temple  of  Lucina  have  yet  been 
discovered. 

Not  far  from  the  Olympium,  and  advancing,  as  it  Pythium. 
would  seem  from  the  succeeding  part  of  the  narra- 
tive of  Pausanias,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  course 
of  the  Hissus,  he  describes  the  sanctuaries  of  Apollo 
Pythius,  and  of  Apollo  Delphinius 2. 

Thucydides  shews  us  that  the  Pythium  was  in  the 
same  quarter  as  the  Olympium  s,  and  Strabo  indi- 
cates that  it  was  near  the  city  walls,  by  describing  a 
sanctuary  of  Jupiter  Astrapseus,  as  situated  near  the 
wall  between  the  Pythium  and  Olympium4.  It 
appears  from  the  story  of  Theseus,  related  by  Pausa- 
nias, that  the  Delphinium  was  a  vaoc  or  roofed  build- 
ing, and  probably  of  considerable  extent,  as  a  court 
of  justice  was  held  here,  named  to  km  AcX^iv/y5. 
Nor  can  it  well  be  doubted  that  the  Pythium  was  a 
sanctuary  of  the  same  kind,  although  Pausanias  in 

1  These  columns  are  one  foot  ten  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  sixteen  feet  high,  are  not  fluted,  and  have  an  inter- 
columniation  of  three  diameters  and  a  half:  the  architrave  is  only- 
two  feet  high. 

1  See  above,  p.  132. 

3  Thucyd,  2,  15  ;  see  above,  p.  173. 
faro  rife  £oxa'PaC  T0*  'Atrrpairaiov  Aide*  £<rri  &  avrj)  kv  ry 
««%"  fUTa£v  tov  XlvBlov  Kol  tov  'OXv/iir/ov.     Strabo,  p.  404. 

8  See  above,  p.  161  ;  and  below  in  Sect.  VIII. 
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al] ading  to  a  statue  alone,  seems  to  intimate  that  the 
temple  no  longer  existed. 

Pausanias  next  describes  the  quarter  called  Kifiroc, 
or  the  Gardens,  and  the  Gymnasia  named  Lyceium 
and  Cynosarges.  From  the  vicinity  alone  of  these 
two  celebrated  gymnasia  to  the  Gardens,  we  might 
presume  that  they  were  situated  in  the  Tale  of  the 
Uissus,  and  the  presumption  is  confirmed  by  the 
mention  made  of  their  shady  groves,  though  they 
were  placed  near  heights  remarked  for  being  dry  and 
barren.  The  Lyceium  was  particularly  noted  for  its 
plane  trees1;  this  Gymnasium,  therefore,  we  may 
presume  to  have  been  very  near  the  river, 
cepi.  Pausanias  designates  Cepi,  or  the  Gardens,  as  a 

place  or  district  (^wpiov),  and  in  making  mention  of 
the  Peribolus   containing  the  cavern  in  which  the 

1  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  in  his  invasion  of  Attica  in  the 
year  B.C.  200,  encamped  at  Cynosarges,  which  was  situated  in 
a  grove  (templum  gymnasiumque  et  lucus  erat  circumjectus), 
and  destroyed  not  only  these  trees,  hut  those  of  the  Lyceium 
also.     Liv.  31,  24. 

Socrates  was  said  to  have  discoursed  under  a  plane  tree  in 
the  Lyceium  :  eXcyc  tie  ravra  povov  ovk  kv  pitroic  "EXXtyotp,  aXXa 
rat  oitcoi  rat  017/109/a,  kv  orv/xxofftoic,  kv  'Acadtyi/a,  kv  Uupaut,  kv 
6$<pt  vko  TrXardvy  kv  Aviceif.  Maxim.  Tyr.  24  (4).  In  the  next 
century,  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  here  enjoyed  the  shade  of  a 
plane  tree,  which  although  still  young,  spread  over  a  space  of 
twenty-three  cubits  :  "Hyc  ovv  kv  t$  Av«/«  ff  trXaravoc  If  Kara 
tqv  6)(£t6v  in  via  ovtra  Kept  rpeiQ  Kal  Tpiaxovra  triune  afij&v. 
Theophr.  H.  Plant.  1,  11.  In  the  Academy  there  was  a  plane, 
of  which  the  roots  and  branches  extended  over  a  space  of  thirty- 
six  cubits.  Plin.  H.  N.  12, 1  (5).  These  noble  trees,  together 
with  all  the  others  in  the  Academy  and  Lyceium,  were,  according 
to  Plutarch  (Syll.  12),  cut  down  by  Sylla. 

11 
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Arrephoro   deposited  their  unknown  burthens,  he 
describes  it  as  near  the  temple  of  Venus  in   the 
Gardens,  and  as  in  the  city  (ev  rp  iroXu)1.     This 
seems  very  decisive  in  indicating  Cepi  as  the  name 
of  one  of  the  quarters  within  the  walls,  this  tes- 
timony being  of  far  more  weight  than  that  of  Pliny, 
whose  "  extra  muros"  may  have  been  merely  an 
inference  of  his  own  mind  from  the  name  iciprot '. 
There  is  reason,  therefore,  to  believe  that  although 
this  quarter  may  have  really  consisted  of  gardens 
before    the   enlargement   of    the    Astic  inclosure, 
in  the    same  manner  as  Limnae   may    once  have 
been  a  marsh,  a  portion  at  least  of  those  gardens 
was  included  within  the  enlarged  inclosure,  which 
was  made  by  Themistocles.      We  may  easily  ima- 
gine that  the   gardens  originally  occupied  all  that 
lowest  ground  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Ilissus, 
which  is  about  two  hundred  yards  in  breadth,  but 
that  the  new  walls  following  a  direction  parallel  to 
the  river,  may  have  included  a  part  of  them  within 
the  city,  leaving,  however,  sufficient  space  on  the 
outside  for  that  mpivarog  ifo  ru^ovcy  or  walk  along 
the  exterior  of  the  walls,  which   is    mentioned  by 
Plato,  and  which  had  breadth  enough,  at  least  in  the 
part  to  the  northward  of  the  Stadium,  for  verdure 
intermixed  with  the  agnus  castus,  and  doubtless  with 
some  others  of  the  torrent-loving  shrubs  of  Greece, 

1  See  above,  p.  156. 

1  Alcamenen  Atheniensera  docuit  (Phidias)  in  primis  nobilem, 
cujus  aunt  opera  Athenis  complura  in  aedibus  sacris,  praeclaraque 
Venus  extra  muros,  quae  appellator  Aphrodite  Iv  Kijiroig.  Huic 
suimnani  manum  ipse  Phidias  imposuisse  dicitur.  Plin.  Nat. 
Hist  36,  5  (4,  §  3). 
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as  well  as  with  large  plane  trees,  amidst  which  were 
temples  and  sanctuaries  containing  statues  \  Some 
remains  of  the  town  walls  observed  by  Stuart  and 
Fauvel,  near  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  city  at  a 
distance  of  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  Ilissus, 
enable  us  to  judge  with  tolerable  accuracy  of  the 
breadth  of  this  favourite  place  of  recreation-  of  the 
Athenians. 

The  "  ambulatio  extra  muros  "  was  continued  by 
Callirhoe  or  Enneacrunus  to  the  southern  side  of 
the  city,  as  appears  from  the  Platonic  dialogue  named 
Axiochus ',  as  well  as  from  traces  of  the  ancient  wall 
near  Enneacrunus,  though  it  is  equally  evident  from 
those  remains,  that  the  space  between  the  wall  and 
the  Ilissus  in  this  part  was  not  so  great  as  that 
towards  the  Lyceium  described  by  Plato. 
Cynosar-  Cynosarges  was  a  sanctuary  and  Gymnasium,  de- 
riving its  name  from  an  accident  which  occurred  when 
Diomus,  an  Athenian,  was  sacrificing  to  Hercules \ 
From  Diomus  the  demus  which  comprehended  Cynos- 
arges, was  named  oi  Aio/tmetc  or  Atojmoi4,  and  the 
Aco/uu'at  irvXat,  was  a  gate  of  the  city  near  Cynosarges 5. 

1  See  the  Phaedrus  of  Plato  ;  Pausan.  Attic.  19,  6,  and  above, 
p.  135. 

*  This  dialogue,  although  it  may  be  no  more  than  an  imitation 
of  Plato,  is  almost  equally  valid  as  a  topographical  document. 

9  See  above,  p.  133. 

4  Hesych.  in  Kwoaapyec.  Aristoph.  Ran.  664.  et  schol. 
Stephan.  in  Ato/ucia,  KwcWpytc.  Suid.  in  Ai6fieia.  Hesych. 
in  Ato/i£7c.  Athen.  14,  1  (3).  Hypereides  ap.  Harpocr.  in 
kv  Ato/i£iocc  'HpajrXciop.  Hesych.  in  Aq/uaox.  According  to 
the  Athenian  mythology,  Hercules,  when  he  arrived  at  Athens, 
was  the  guest  of  Colyttus,  the  father  of  Diomus. 

iv  rip  Kvvotrapyei   rp  yv/iyaerty  jwcpor  &7rta0cv   r&p  ttvXwv. 


ges. 
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We  find  moreover,  that  Cynosarges  was  near  a  rising 
ground ',  a  circumstance  which  leads  at  once  to  the 
belief  that  it  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  Mount  Lycabettus,  near  the 
point  where  the  arch  of  the  aqueduct  of  Hadrian 
and  Antoninus  formerly  stood.     This  position  per- 
fectly accords  with  that  which  was  taken  by  the 
Athenian  army  after  the  victory  of  Marathon,  when, 
hearing  of  the  sailing  of  the  Persian  fleet  from  the 
Marathonian  bay  to  the  road  of  Phalerum,  they 
marched   in  all  haste  to  the  defence  of  the  city, 
moving  from  the  Heracleium  of  Marathon  to  the 
Heracleium  of  Cynosarges2.     The  place  was  pecu- 
liarly convenient  to  them  from  its  proximity  to  the 
city,  from  its  safety,  as  being  in  the  rear  of  the 
walls,   and  from  its   having  commanded  a  distant 
view  of  the  road  of  Phalerum.     The  same  situation 
illustrates  the  walk   of  Socrates,  in  the  Axiochus. 
He  is  described  as  having  issued  from  the  city  not 
for  from  Callirhoe,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding 
along  the  Ilissus   to  Cynosarges,  as  turning  in  the 
opposite  direction  at  the  request  of  a  friend,  and  as 
re-entering  the  city  at  the  Itonian  gate,  which,  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe,  was  the  gate  leading  to 
Phalerum  \ 

The  situation  of  Cynosarges  near  the  heights, 
gives  reason  for  believing  that  there  was  a  small  in- 
terval between  it  and  the  walls ;  and  such  appears  to 

Diogen.  Laert.   6,  13.      Kvvoaapyec tovto  £*  e<n\v  e£« 

•xvK&v  yvpvdtriov  'RpaxXiovg.     Plutarch.  Themist.  1 . 

(Iflwrparjjc)  erctyjj   it   pera  rije  avyyevdag  irXrjaiov  Kvvoa- 
apyovc  «ri  rov  \<fyov  kv  apiorcp?.     Vit.  X.  Rhet.  in  Isocr. 
2  Herodot  6,  116.  J  See  below  in  Section  X. 
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have  been  the  case  from  the  words  of  Diogenes 
Laertius,   pucpov  awwfov  t«Jv  irv\wvl.      Accordingly 
we  find  in  the  Lysis  of  Plato,  that  Socrates  is  repre- 
sented as  walking  along  the  outside  of  the  northern 
walls,  from  the  Academy  to  the  Lyceium  *,  without 
any  mention  being  made  of  Cynosarges. 
Lyceium.        The  Lyceium  was  a  sacred  inclosure  of  Apollo 
Lycius*,  in  which  there  was  a  statue  of  the  god, 
represented  in  an  attitude  of  repose,  leaning  against 
a  column,  with  a  bow  in   the  left  hand,  and  the 
right  resting  upon  his  head4.     Having  been  em- 
bellished with  buildings,  plantations,  and  fountains, 
by    Peisistratus,    Pericles,   and    Lycurgus    son   of 
Lycophron,    it    became  an  ordinary  place   of  as- 
sembly for  military  exercises,  as  well  as  the  prin- 
cipal gymnasium  for    the   corporeal  education   of 
the  Athenians*.      It  was  also   one  of   the  most 
favourite  places  of  resort  for  philosophical  study 
and  conversation,  and   thus  became  the  school  of 
Aristotle,  whose  followers  were  called  Peripatetics 
from  their  custom  of  walking  in  the  grove  of  the 
Lyceium  6. 

The  position  of  this  celebrated  place  may  be  very 
accurately  determined  when  we  have  fixed  some 
others  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 

In  the  year  1676,  Spon  and  Wheler  observed  about 

1  See  above,  p.  276,  n.  5. 

'  Plato  Ly8.  1.     See  below,  p.  281,  n.  2. 

3  Pausan.  Attic.  19,  4.     See  above,  p.  134. 

4  Lucian.  Gyranas.  7* 

*  See  above,  p.  134,  n.  2. 

6  Qui  erant  cum  Aristotele  Peripatetici  dicti  sunt,  quia  dispu- 
tabant  inambulante*  in  Lyceo.     Cicero,  Acad.  Quaest  1, 4. 
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fifty  yards  above  the  bridge  of  the  Stadium,  on  the  Temple  of 

M  USSB 

right  bank  of  the  Ilissus,  the  foundations  of  a  cir-  iiusi&des. 
cular    temple  which  had  recently  been  brought  to 
light  by  an  inundation  ',  but  which  had  again  disap- 
peared   in  the  time  of  Stuart.     This  was  probably 
the    temple  of  the  Musse  Ilissiades2;   for  that  of 
Boreas,  which  stood  on  the  same  bank  of  the  Ilissus, 
is  described  by  Plato  as  having  been  opposite  to  the 
temple  of  Diana  Agrotera s,  which  Spon  and  Wheler, 
as  well  as  Stuart  and  Chandler,  seem  to  have  justly 
identified  with  the  church  of  Stavromenos  Petros, 
having  recognised  that  church  as  founded  on  the  site 
of  an  ancient  building.     But  this  is  between  two 
and  three  hundred  yards  above  the  position  of  the 
round  temple  seen  by  Spon  and  Wheler. 

The  fountain,  described  in  the  Pbaedrus  of  Plato  as 
situated  two  or  three  stades  above  the  sanctuary  of 

1  Spon,  II.  p.  126.     Wheler,  p.  378. 

*  Pausanias  mentions  only  a  /3w/io£,  or  altar  of  the  Muses,  but 
this  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  prior  existence  of  a  temple  :  we 
have  seen  that  he  notices  only  an  dyakfia  of  Apollo  Pythius, 
though  there  was  certainly  at  one  time  a  temple  of  that  deity. 
Herodotus  (7,  189)  speaks  of  an  'Ipbv  of  Boreas  :  Plato,  in  the 
Phaedrus,  only  of  ajSvpoc,  though  he  frequently  in  that  dialogue 
alludes  to  the  Muses  as  local  deities  on  this  bank  of  the  Ilissus. 

*  $AI.  rOp£c  ovV  iKtivjjv  liiv  viJ/iyXordrfjK  irkdravoy ;  SO.  T* 
fiffv ;  <*AI.  '£*£<  (TKia  t  kori  KoX  mvpa  pirpiov  Kol  voa  KadlfaoQai 
r\  lav  /3ov\£fi£0a,  KaTciKXiOrjvat.  2fi.  Upodyoig  av.  *AI.  Eiiri 
fioif  £  S&jrparcg,  oitK  evBivBe  fiivroi  ir6&€v  avo  rov  *I\ht<tov  Xcycrcu 
6  Bopiac  rilv  'Qpei&vtav  hpvdaai  ;  .  .  •  •  2Q.  Ovk,  &XXa  raYwflev 
oaov  %v  7/  rpla  ara&a,  jj  irpog  to  rijfc  "Aypaiae  Zwfiaivofxev  icai  vov 

t(q  lart  /3<*/uoc  abrodt  Bopiov H  ti  yap  irXdravoc  avrr)  /xa\' 

dfupXafte  T£  Ka^  v*f"?M»  rov  re  &yvov  to  v-foc  ko.1  to  gvokiov  vdy- 
koXov  .  .  .  .  H  re  a5  iniyti  \apuoraTri  vwo  rife  TrXardvov  pel  fidXa 
^Xpov  vdaroc.     Plato,  Pheedr.  6. 
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Boreas,  is  stated  by  Strabo  to  have  been  near  the  Ly- 
ceium  on  the  outside  of  the  city-gate  Diocharis '.  The 
Lyceium,  therefore,  was  about  five  hundred  yards 
above  the  church  of  St.  Peter :  and  the  relative  situ- 
ations of  this  gymnasium,  as  well  as  of  the  temples 
of  Boreas  and  of  the  Muses,  of  the  temple  of  Diana 
Agrotera  and  of  the  Stadium,  seem  thus  perfectly  to 
accord  with  the  order  in  which  these  places  are 
named  in  the  narrative  of  Pausanias  *. 

A  little  to  the  westward  of  the  situation  of  the 
Lyceium  we  may  place  that  of  the  gate  Diocharis, 
which  appears,  from  the  assumed  situations  of  Cyno- 
sarges  and  Lyceium,  compared  with  the  course  of 
the  Ilissus,  to  have  been  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  city  9 :  and  we  have  thus,  with  a  great  approach 
to  certainty,  the  extent  of  the  Asty  in  this  direction. 

In  the  Lysis,  Plato  introduces  Socrates  as  arriving, 

of  Panopa.  in  his  way  from  the  Academy  to  the  Lyceium  along 

the  outside  of  the  city  walls,  at  a  small  gate  (iruAic), 


Gate  Dio- 
charis. 


Fountain 
and  Gate 


1  6  'WtaaoQ  .  •  •  •  .  piwy  cjc  t&v  inrep  rrjc " Aypac  rat  tov  AvKtiov 
yupwv  icai  TtfQ  7rrfyrj^,  fjy  vfivnKty  ev  Qtallpy  IIAarwv.  Strabo, 
p.  400. 

Jucri  fj.tv  oZv  at  irrjyat  tcaOapov  teat  irorc'/iov  voWoc,  wc  <j>a.<riv,  cktoc 
t&v  Aio\dpovc  KaXovfJiiviav  xvXwk,  trXrjatoy  tov  Avttdov'  jcporepoy 
he  Kal  Kpfivri  KarifrKevamd  nc  irXrjoioy  woWov  Kal  tcaXov  vdaroc'  c* 
tie  pi)  vvv,  t(  ay  tirj  0av[ia<rr6vt  ti  trd\ai  wo\v  Kal  KaOapoy  qyt  &ort 
Kal  iroTipov  tlvai,  /ure/3a\c  $e  vartpoy  ;  Strabo,  p.  397. 

'  See  above,  p.  134.  135.  136. 

3  A  handsome  road  led  from  the  gate  Diocharis  to  the  Lyceium. 
When  the  Thirty  had  retired  to  Eleusis  in  the  year  b.  c.  403,  the 
Ten  who  succeeded  them  in  the  government,  expecting  that  the 
Thrasybulians  would  attack  the  city-wall,  Kara  roy  in  AvKtiov 
Ipofiovy  encumbered  it  with  large  stones  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
peding them.     Xenoph.  Hell  en.  2,  4,  §  27. 
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and  a  fountain,  which  had  received  its  name  from 
Panops,  an  Attic  hero,  to  whom  there  was  a  temple 
and  statue  in  the  same  place  *>  and  near  them  a 
palaestra  lately  built '.  This  gate  at  the  fountain  of 
Panops  seems  to  have  been  the  last  towards  the 
Lyceium  in  coming  from  the  Academy  along  the 
northern  side  of  the  city.  It  stood,  therefore,  be- 
tween the  Diomeian  gate  and  the  Diocharis. 

The  Panathenaic   Stadium    appears  to  have    di-Agr». 
vided  the  suburb  of  Agrae  into  two  parts,  of  which 
the  upper,  or  north-eastern,  was  sacred  to  Diana,  and 
the  lower  to  Ceres.     The  situations  of  the  temples  of 
those  two  deities  have  already  been  noticed.     To  this 
division  of  the  suburb  probably  we  may  attribute  the 
plural  form  Agra.  The  two  Agrae  seem  to  have  formed, 
like  upper  and  lower  Lamptra,  two  districts  belonging 
to  the  same  demus,  Agryle s,  which  may  have  compre- 
hended a  considerable  tract,  beyond  this  sacred  su- 
burb, towards  Mount  Hymettus.     In  fact,  an  exten- 

1  Ildvwi//  i}ph>c  \Arr«r<$c*  cori  ie  ahrov  ecu  vevc  Kal  AyaX/ia  teat 
Kphni.     Hesych.  in  Uayuxp. 

1  'Eflropcvofiqi'  pev  e£  'AKadq/u'ac  ehdv  Avictlov  tt)v  efo  't€1\ov^ 
w*  awro  to  rziypQ9  ixctdi)  ft  iyevofjujv  icara  rfyvirvXlBafi  ^  Hclvoitog 
Kftyvi),  ivravBa  ovvirvypv  'Imr©0aX«  ....  deifac  (*ol  iv  t$  Karav 

TiKpv  tov  rdxovQ  irtpifio\6v  re  Ttva  Kal  Ovpav  avtyypirtiv 

(coTt)  Tcakal<rrpa  (tyrj)  viatori  fKO$ofiT)fiivr}.     Plato,  Lys.  1. 

*  "ApiqrrOG  t6woq  *A^yj/ffi  vvep  to  trraZutv  to  Uavadrfyaucoy 
xpos  Tf  Hip?  Tf  incivtpBtv  'ApyvXiuv  (1.  'AypvXcW,  which  is  in- 
variably the  orthography  in  Attic  monuments).  Harpocr.  in  v. 
o  It  "Apdqrroc  tov  EiXtffcrov  piv  ivri  irKrialov,  J.  Poll.  8  (122). 
rowos  nepl  tov  'IXitroov  iyyvc  rov  HavaQr)vaiKov  aradlov.  Hesych. 
a  *Ap3/frrovf  • 

Ardettus  was  noted  only  for  being  the  place  where  the  Athe- 
nians, in  full  meeting,  took  the  Dicastic  or  Heliastic  oath  before 
Apollo  Patrous,  Jupiter  Basileus,  and  Ceres.     By  this  oath  they 
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sive  circuit  of  walls  is  traced  on  the  heights  between 
Agra  and  the  steeps  of  Hymettus,  which  may  be 
ruins  of  the  defences  of  Agryle.  The  utility  of 
a  fortification  in  this  spot,  which  commanded  the 
entrance  into  the  plain  between  Hymettus  and  the 
city,  is  obvious ;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  there 
was  another  fortress  between  the  Ilissus  and  Mount 
Hymettus,  two  or  three  miles  further  to  the  north. 
These  positions  commanded  not  only  the  pass,  but 
the  chief  sources  of  the  Ilissus.  It  appears,  from  a 
fragment  of  the  Athenian  antiquary  Cleidemus,  that 
the  high  ground  of  Agra  was  formerly  called  Helicon, 
and  that  upon  it  stood  an  altar  of  Neptune  Helico- 
nius1,  a  testimony  of  the  ancient  Ionic  connexion 
between  the  Athenians  and  Achaians,  who  wor- 
shipped Neptune  Heliconius  at  Helice. 

The  Ilissus,  according  to  Pausanias,  was  composed 
of  two  branches,  one  of  which  was  named  Eridanus 2. 
It  was  probably  the  stream,  which,  rising  from  a 

bound  themselves  to  judge  by  the  written  law  when  any  existed, 
otherwise  with  equity  (<rvv  yvwprj  rjjf  dtitacorarp),  but  this  custom 
was  already  obsolete  in  the  time  of  Theophrastus.  Harpocr.  in 
"ApSrproc.  Lex.  in  v.  ap.  Bekker.  Anecd.  Or.  I.  p.  443.  Suid. 
in  'AptiiiTriQ. 

*  ret  fitv  oZv  &vm  ra  rov  'I\i<t<tov  icpoc'Aypay  ElXrftvia'  rf  ff 
o\0^  iraXcu  vvofia  rovrf,  5c  vvr  "Aypa  icaXcircu,  'EXicwr"  rat  rj 
i<r\apa  rov  Hootitevos  rov  'EXurwWov  W  &xpov.  Cleidemus  primo 
Atthidis,  in  v.'Aypai,  ap.  Bekker.  Anecd.  Gr.  I.  p.  326. 

ccc  ro  Upov  to  Mrjrpuoy  ro  kv  "Aypcuc*  Cleidem.  quarto 
Atthidis,  ibid. 

The  former  words  of  Cleidemus  seem  to  allude  to  the  situation 
of  the  temple  of  Diana  in  upper  Agra :  Metroum  may  perhaps 
have  been  a  name  applied  sometimes  to  the  temple  of  Ceres, 
who  was  often  identified  with  Cybele,  or  the  Earth. 

1  See  above,  p.  134. 
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copious  source  a  little  above  Syriani  on  the  face  of 

Hymettus,   to  the  east  of  Athens,  joins  the  other 

branch  near  the  site  of  the  Lyceium.     Its  source, 

the  xaOapov  yavoc  'HpiSavoio  of  an  ancient  poet,  was 

probably    the    same  as  that  called  Callia  at  Pera, 

where  stood  a  temple  of  Venus  \  and  which  by  no 

means  deserves  the  contemptuous  remark  of  Calli- 

machus  or  Strabo 2,  applicable  only  to  the  torrent  in 

the  drought  of  summer.     The  longer  branch  of  the 

Ilissus  rises  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Hymettus, 

and  receives  a  contribution  from  Pentelicum,  from 

whence  it  proceeds  through  the  vale  of  Ambelokipo, 

in  a  direction  which  is  nearly  that  of  the  united  river. 

1  Said.,  Phot.  Lex.,  in  KvXXov  Ufipa.     Cratinus,  ibid. 
1  Olov     iv    rjj  evyaywyjj  rwv  xorafiiiv  6  KaXKlfia^og  yi\q.v 
f  ijoik,  ti  Tig  Oafipet  ypd<f>ciy  rac  rStv  'AOTjvaiw  irapQivovQ 

....  htyvofraoQai  KaQapov  yd  roc  'Hpcflavoto, 
ov  raJ  ra  (iovKifpara  inrotrxptr9  a  v. 

Strabo,  p.  397. 
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Fourth  Part  of  the  Route  of  Pausanias : — From  the 
Prytaneium  to  the  Propyhza  of  the  Acropolis. 

Tripod**.  Besides  the  street  leading  from  the  Prytaneium  to 
the  Olympieium,  there  was  another  which  branched 
from  the  same  place  towards  the  Lenseum  or  sacred 
inclosure  of  Bacchus,  adjacent  to  the  theatre.  This 
street  as  well  as  the  quarter  through  which  it  passed 
was  called  Tripodes,  from  the  tripods  there  dedicated 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Chori,  who  had  been  victo- 
rious in  the  scenic  contests  of  the  Dionysiac  theatre. 
Some  of  these  tripods  were  placed  upon  small  temples 
dedicated  to  Bacchus  and  other  deities,  some  of  which 
temples  were  in  the  street,  and  others  within  the  Dio- 
nysiac sanctuary,  which  included  the  theatre.  Two  of 
these  temples  still  exist ;  one  of  them  is  the  cavern, 
now  the  church  of  Panaghia  Spiliotissa,  which  sup- 
ported the  tripod  of  Thrasyllus,  and  contained  within 
it  the  figures  of  Apollo  and  Diana  destroying  the 
children  of  Niobe:  the  other  is  the  building  vul- 
garly called  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes,  which  an 
inscription  on  its  architrave   shows  to  have  been 
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erected  by  a  victorious  choragus  named  Lysicrates :  Monument 
the  apex  of  this  monument  proves  beyond  a  doubt  cratiT 
that  it  once  supported  a  tripod,  and  the  whole 
accords  exactly  with  the  words  vaog  uirojcct/uvoc  r<£ 
TptVoSi,  which  are  applied  by  Plutarch  to  a  monu- 
ment erected  by  Nicias  in  the  Lenseum  *.  It  seems 
evident,  therefore,  that  this  was  one  of  the  temples 
in  the  quarter  of  Tripodes,  and  that  upon  the  summit 
of  it  there  stood  a  large  tripod,  and  probably  a  statue 
within  it 2. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  the  circumstance 
of  this  building  having  been  entirely  closed  is  incom- 
patible with  the  supposition  of  its  having  been  a  vadg 


1  EioTifirct  tie  tuiv  SivaBTipaTWv  ahrov  kclO%  fifi&Q  t6  t£  UaWaSiov 
ly  'Acpoin$Xec  rr^v  yjpvatjioiv  iuroPtfiXriKog*  xal  6  toiq  \opriyiKole 
Tfu'xoffiv  inroKf.ifj.evog  iv  Atovvaov  V€«c'  iviKtitrt  yap  iro\\cufC£  X°P^* 
yiiaas.    Pint,  Nic.  3. 

2  The  three  legs  of  the  tripod  formed  an  equilateral  triangle  of 
three  feet  the  side.  The  whole  height  of  the  monument  was  thirty- 
four  feet,  of  which  the  square  basis  was  fourteen  feet,  the  body 
of  the  building  to  the  summit  of  the  columns  twelve  feet,  and  the 
entablature,  together  with  the  cupola  and  apex,  eight  feet.     The 
cylinder  was  formed  of  six  curved  slabs  of  marble,  the  vertical 
junctures  of  which  were  covered  with  fluted  Corinthian  columns 
one  foot  two  inches  in  diameter,  projecting  from  the  outside  of 
the  cylinder  rather  more  than  the  semidiameter.     The  capitals  of 
the  columns  were  completed  within  the  cylinder,  but  not  in  the 
same  finished  manner  as  without.     The  wall  was  surmounted 
with  a  frieze  of  tripods,  of  the  same  height  as  the  capitals  of  the 
columns,  two  between  each  capital.      These  tripods  give  an 
additional  proof  of  the  intention  of  the  monument*     The  slabs 
within  the  cylinder  were  polished,  although  there  was  no  access 
into  it,  as  the  basis  was  solid,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  rough 
hollow  in  the  centre.     For  the  details  of  this  curious  and  elegant 

structure,  see  Stuart  Ant.  of  Ath.  I.  4. 
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or  temple.     In  so  small  a  building,  however,   (only 
six  feet  in   diameter  within,)  it  was   natural   that 
the  artist  or  the  victorious  choragus,  should  in  pre- 
ference have  bestowed  all  the  expense  on  external 
decoration,  there  having  been  no  alternative   but 
that  of  leaving  the  columns  open  for  the  display  of 
a  statue,  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  have  been 
common  among  the  Romans.     To  the  interior  of 
the  monument  of  Lysicrates,  on  the  contrary,  there 
was  no  access,  and  it  may  therefore  be  described  as 
a  i//£v$ovaoc,  although  it  was  equally  sacred  to  the 
deity  chiefly  worshipped  in  this  quarter,  as  we  find 
clearly  indicated  by  the  frieze,  representing  in  relief 
the  destruction  or  transformation  of  the  Tyrrhenian 
pirates  by  Bacchus  and  his  daemons l.   The  inscription 
on  the  architrave  states  only  that  Lysicrates  son  of 
Lysitheides  led  the  chorus  when  the  boys  of  the  tribe 
Acamantis  were  victorious,  when  Theon  played  the 
flute,  when  Lysiades  wrote  the  piece,  and  when  Evse- 
netus  was  archon',  that  is  to  say,  in  the  same  year  in 

Zaipuv  r&y  &fi<f>i  Atowaoy  "Aicparoc  (Pausan.  Attic.  2,  4). 
The  destruction  of  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates  by  Bacchus  was  a  favour- 
ite subject  among  the  painters  and  sculptors  of  Athens,  like  the 
labours  of  Hercules  and  Theseus,  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  the 
contest  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae.  Philostratus  (Icon.  1,  19) 
describes  a  picture,  in  which  the  transformation  of  the  pirates 
was  represented,  as  on  the  monument  of  Lysicrates. 

*  AvaucpaTtjQ  AvatBtihov  KtKvvvevc  ix°P%Yu9  'Ara/xavric  *af  S«f 
iviica,  9eW  rjvkei,  Av<rta£i?£  'AdrjvdioQ  i$i$atrice9  JLhaiveros  $pxe* 

The  dedication  of  the  tripod  was  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
choragus  or  leader  of  the  chorus  (sometimes  represented  by  the 
whole  tribe,  or  even  by  the  people  of  Athens).  The  orator  Lysias 
(in  defens.  largit.  p.  698,  Reiske)  informs  us  that  the  expenses  of 
providing  a  chorus  of  men,  and  of  consecrating  a  tripod,  were  five 
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which  Alexander  the  great  passed  over  into  Asia 

(b.c.  335 4). 

As  the  temple  could  not  have  had  any  statue 
within  it,  we  may  be  the  more  assured  that  it  was 
one  of  those  monuments,  which  had  images  within 
the  tripod,  and  it  may  therefore  have  been  either 
that  which  contained  the  satyr  of  Praxiteles,  or  that 
which  was  the  work  of  Thymilus,  representing  Cupid 
and  Bacchus,  with  a  young  satyr  presenting  a  cup  to 
the  latter  deity  '• 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Lenseum,  which  Lenaum. 
contained  two  temples  of  Bacchus,  was  contiguous 
to  the  theatre,  which  was  itself  within  the  sacred 
inclosure 2 :  and  we  learn  from  Vitruvius  that  it 
served  as  a  place  of  shelter  to  the  people,  whenever 
a  sudden  fell  of  rain,  interrupted  the  scenic  repre- 
sentations of  the  theatre8.     The  only  situation  in 

thousand  drachmae  ;  but  those  of  Lysicrates  were  probably  much 

greater.     Many  remains  of  choragic  monuments  are  still  found 

at  Athena,  chiefly  of  the  fifth,  fourth,  and  third  centuries,  b.c.    See 

Boeckh,  C.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  211  et  seq.  217,  221  et  seq.     The  same 

form  of  inscription  is  found  upon  all  these  monuments ;  that  of  the 

monument  of  Thrasyllus,  erected  b.c.  320,  differs  not  from  those 

upon  the  choragic  dedications  of  Aristeides  and  Theraistocles, 

about  485  b.c,  as  reported  by  Plutarch  (Arist.  1.    Themist.  5.) 

though  of  course  in  all  those,  prior  to  the  archonship  of  Eucleides 

(b.c.  403 — 2)  the  four  Ionic  letters,  which  were  then  added  in 

public  documents,  to  the  old  Attic  alphabet,  are  not  found. 

1  See  above,  p.  137.  "  See  above,  p.  137,  185. 

Post  scenam  porticus  sunt  constituendae,  uti   cum  imbres 

ludos  interpellaverint,  habeat  populus  quo  se  recipiat  ex  theatro, 

choragiaque  laxamentum  habeant  ad  chorum  parandum :  uti  sunt 

porticus  Pompeianae,  itemque  Athenis  porticus  Eumenia,  patrisque 

lAberi  fanum,   et  exeuntibus  e  theatro  sinistra  parte  Odeium, 

quod  Athenis  Pericles  (a*.  Themistocles)  columnis  lapideis  dis- 
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which  the  Lenseum  can  be  placed,  is  immediately 
below  the  theatre  to  the  south :  1,  Because  it  occu- 
pied a  part  of  the  district  called  Ai/ivcu,  or  the  marshes, 
which  we  cannot  suppose  to  have  been  situated  in  any 
but  the  lowest  part  of  the  city.     2,  Because  it  was  not 
to  the  eastward  or  to  the  westward  of  tbe  theatre :  for 
on  the  eastern  side  or  to  the  left  of  those  going  out  of 
the  theatre,  stood  the  Odeium  of  Pericles,  and  in  pro- 
ceeding westward  from  the  theatre  towards  the  Pro- 
pylaea  of  the  Acropolis,  Pausanias  makes  no  mention 
of  any  building  or  monument,  until  he  arrives  at  the 
tomb  of  Talos.      We  may  infer,  moreover,  from 
Vitruvius,  that  on  the  western  side  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  theatre,  on  a  line  with  the  scene,  stood  the 
t™l».  portico  of  Eumenes  K 

Pausanias  does  not  inform  us  whether  the  street 

posuit,  naviumque  malis  et  antennis  e  spoliis  Persicis  pertexuit. 
Idem  autem  incensum  Mithridatico  bello  rex  Ariobarzanes  re- 
stituit. — Vitruv.  5,  9. 

On  the  doubtful  name  see  Schneider  in  his  edition,  III. 
p.  363.  There  can  be  no  question  that  Pericles  built  this 
Odeium,  though  the  use  of  the  Persian  spoils  would  be  bet- 
ter suited  to  Themistocles.  But  whichever  may  have  been 
the  name  written  by  Vitruvius,  he  seems  to  have  adopted  a 
vulgar  error  as  to  the  roof,  which  could  hardly  have  been  con- 
structed of  Persian  timber,  as  it  was  not  raised  until  about 
forty  years  after  the  battle. 

1  This  building  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  benefactions 
of  foreign  potentates,  of  which  there  were  many  examples 
among  the  public  constructions  of  Athens  (see  above,  p.  24). 
It  was  built  probably  at  the  expense  of  Eumenes  II.  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Pergamus,  two  years  after  the  visit  to 
Athens  of  his  father  Attalus,  whose  name  was  attached  to  one  of 
the  Athenian  tribes.  Eumenes  was  noted  for  his  liberality  and 
his  protection  of  arts  and  letters. 
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of  Tripodes  conducted  to  the  Lenseum,  or  to  the  street  of 

Dionysiac  Theatre,  to  the  temples  or  to  the  theatre    >po^ 

of  Bacchus.     More  probably  to  the  former :  for  his 

words  leave  little  question  that  such  monuments  as 

that  of   Lysicrates  stood  in  the  oSoc,  or  street  of 

Tripodes,  in  which  case  the  street  passed  along  the 

eastern  side  of  that  monument,  the  inscription  being 

on  that  side  of  it.     Now,  although  a  street  from  the 

Prytaneium  could   not  have  formed  a  direct  line 

either  to  the  Lenseum,  or  to  the  Dionysiac  Theatre, 

its  curve  or  angular  bendings  would  have  been  much 

less   indirect   to   the  former  position   than   to  the 

latter ;  especially  if  we  imagine  the  Lenseum,  which 

was  a  very  extensive  enclosure  ',  to  have  included  a 

portion  of  the  ground  to  the  eastward  of  that  which 

was  immediately  below  the  Theatre,  and  that  the 

street  of  Tripodes  entered  the  enclosure  towards  its 

eastern   extremity.     At  the  same   time  it  is   not 

impossible    that    there   was    another    street   which 

furnished  a  shorter  access  to  the  Theatre,  from  the 

parts  about  the  Prytaneium,  leading  along  the  foot 

of  the  Acropolis,  and  entering  the  Theatre  at  that 

diazoma  or  corridor  of  separation  between  the  upper 

and  lower  division  of  the  seats,  which  is  seen  in  the 

ancient  coin  of  Athens  already  referred  to  *,  and  of 

the  entrance  into  which  diazoma  there  are  still  some 

traces  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  Theatre. 

We  have  already  seen  from  Vitruvius,  that  the  odeium  of 
Odeium  of  Pericles,  a  theatre  remarkable  for  its Peric,eR- 
pointed  roof  and  its  numerous  seats  and  columns, 
was  adjacent  to  the  Dionysiac  theatre  on  the  eastern 
side.     Pausanias  in  placing  this  Odeium  near   the 

1  Sec  above,  page  137,  n.  2.  ■  See  plate  1,  fig.  2. 

U  «+- 
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temple,  as  well  as  near  the  theatre  of  Bacchus, 
concurs  with  Vitruvius l  in  showing  its  position  to 
have  been  to  the  eastward  of  the  theatre,  on  a 
level  with  the  lower  part  of  that  building;  leav- 
ing, probably,  a  passage  above  it  into  the  upper 
diazoma  of  the  theatre,  while  the  street  of  the 
Tripods,  in  which  stood  the  monument  of  Lysi- 
crates,  passed  to  the  eastward  of  it  into  the  Lenaeum. 
The  Odeium  thus  situated  was  sufficiently  near  to 
the  rocks  of  the  Acropolis  to  justify  the  fears  enter- 
tained by  Aristion  (during  the  siege  of  Athens  by 
Sylla),  lest  the  enemy  should  make  use  of  its  timber 
for  assaulting  the  Acropolis 2. 

If  this  Odeium  was,  as  well  as  the  Theatre,  within 
the  Dionysiac  peribolus,  as  seems  highly  probable  from 
its  destination  and  proximity,  it  will  follow  that  this 
great  inclosure  extended  considerably  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Theatre.  Possibly  the  street  of  the  Tripods, 
having  passed  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  monu- 
ment of  Lysicrates,  terminated  in  that  propylaeum 
of  Dionysus,  which  is  shown  by  Andocides  to  have 
been  in  sight,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
Odeium,  and  from  an  opjtfiorpa  which  was  below  it  \ 
No  vestiges  have  yet  been  discovered  either  of  the 

1  Pausan.  Attic.  20,  3.  See  above,  p.  138.  Vitruv.  5,  9. 
p.  287,  n.  3. 

3  See  above,  p.  138,  n.  4. 

*  etvai  ie  jravatkuvov  tret  &  rapa  to  trporvkatov  to  Atovvaov 
ijv,  opqv  avdpunrovc  roXAovc  curb  tov  fhdov  KaTafiaivorrac  etc  n}? 
dpxficrpav*  dtivac  it  avrovc,  tlvekQvv  viro  t^v  oxiav  radefcatiat 
fura^v  tov  rtovoc  *a\  ttjq  orriXriQ,  ty'  jj  6  <rrparijy<5c  ioriv  6  xaAcovc. 
Andocid.  de  Myst.  p.  19,  Reiske. 

This  orchestra  seems  not  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  Odefam, 
but  near  it  and  perhaps  within  the  Dionysiac  inclosure,  which 
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Odeium  of  Pericles,  or  of  any  of  the  monuments  of 
the  Lenaeura.  But  as  the  choragic  temple  of  Lysi- 
crates  proves  an  accumulation  of  eleven  feet  of  soil 
at  that  building,  and  as  there  is  every  appearance 
of  an  elevation  not  smaller,  where  stood  the  scene  of 
the  Dionysiac  theatre,  it  is  possible,  that  an  excava- 
tion in  this  place  might  conduct  to  the  discovery  of 
some  remains  of  the  Odeium,  or  of  some  of  the 
monuments  of  the  Lenaeum,  as  well  as  of  the  lower 
parts  of  the  theatre  itself. 

On  the  slope  of  the  Acropolis  between  the  Diony-  stoa  of 

„siac  theatre  and  the  Odeium  of  Herodes,  are  some 

ruins  of  a  succession  of  arches,  which  appear  to  have 

connected  the  lower  part  of  that  Odeium  with  the 

upper  diazoma  of  the  theatre.     At  some  period  of 

the  Byzantine  or  of  the  Turkish  empire,  they  have 

been  made  to  serve,  by  means  of  modern  additions, 

as  part  of  the  town-wall,  or  exterior  defence  of  the 

Acropolis.     As  their  workmanship  resembles  that  of 

the  Odeium,  they  may  possibly  have  belonged  to  a 

portico  built  by  Herodes,  or  soon  after  his  time,  for 

the  purpose  of  a  covered  communication  between  the 

two  theatres. 

The  route  of  Pausanias  in  proceeding  from  the 
Theatre  to  the  Acropolis,  appears  to  have  been  along 
the  upper  part  of  the  slope,  which  is  immediately  at 
the  foot  of  the  rocks  of  the  Acropolis,  and  to  have 
passed,  if  not  over,  at  least  very  near  a  part  of  the 
Wll  afterwards  occupied  by  the  upper  extremity  of 


favours  the  supposition,  that  it  was  a  place  for  dancing  more 
ancient  than  the  theatre,  and  similar  to  the  orchestra  at  the  statues 
of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton.      See  above,  p.  245,  n.  4. 

u2 
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the  Odeium  of  Herodes,  which  was  not  then  built : 
from  thence  he  passed  by  the  temples  of  iEsculapius, 
Themis,  Venus,  and  Tellus,  to  the  ascent  into  the 
Acropolis 1 :  the  principal  edifice  which  he  encoun- 
tered in  this  route,  was  the  Asclepieium  or  Asclepium, 
or  temple  of  iEsculapius. 
Temple  of      This  temple  was  remarkable  for  containing  within 
pius.         its  inclosure,  one  of  the  few  sources  of  water  which 
Athens  possessed ',  and  it  is  only  by  this  indication 
that  we  can  now  determine  in  what  part  of  the  road 
between  the  Dionysiac  theatre  and  the  Propylaea,  the 
Asclepieium  stood. 

From  the  testimony  of  Pausanias,  who  says  that 
Enneacrunus  was  the  only  source  of  potable  water  in 
Athens,  we  may  infer  that  the  fountain  of  JEseulapius 
was  one  of  those  springs  of  water  unfit  for  drinking, 
but  suited  to  domestic  purposes,  to  which  Vi trim  us 
alludes*.  Although  neglect  and  depopulation  may 
have  destroyed  the  numerous  aqueducts  of  this  kind 
of  water  anciently  existing  in  Athens,  and  may  even 
have  obliterated  some  of  its  springs,  we  ought  still 
to  find  its  principal  sources.  These,  it  is  natural 
to  suppose,  were  on  the  side,  or  at  the  foot,  of 
the  Acropolis ;  for  this  hill  seems  to  be  the  princi- 
pal seat  of  that  saline  matter,  which  impregnated 
the  OaXaaaa  'Ep^OriiQ,  or  salt  well,  sacred  to  Nep- 
tune, in  the  Erechtheium,  and  which  communi- 
cates a  saline  taste  to  the  wells  of  Athens, 
more  or  less  strong  in  proportion  to  their  dis- 
tance from   the   citadel.      Pausanias  mentions   no 

1  See  above,  p.  141,  142. 

3  Pausan.  Attic.  21,  7.     See  above,  p.  140. 

*  See  above,  p.  177,  n.  2. 
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more  than  two  sources  of  water  in  Athens,  besides 
Enneacrunus ;  one  near  the  cave  of  Pan,  the  other 
in   the  temple  of  iEscuIapius.     The  former  named 
Empedo,   or  Clepsydra,  was  reputed  to  have  had  a 
subterraneous  course  from  Athens  to  Phalerum,  a 
fable  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  foundation, 
the  natural  course  of  these  streams  being  in  the 
opposite  direction :  and  Pliny  relates  the  same  story  of 
the  fountain  of  iEsculapius  \    There  is  every  appear- 
ance therefore,  that  the  water  flowing  from  the  foun- 
tain of  iEeculapius,  was  a  branch  of  the  Empedo,  or 
Clepsydra ;  and  that  the  slender  stream  of  brackish 
water  which  rises  at  the  south-western  angle  of  the 
Acropolis,  and  which,  after  pursuing  a  short  course  to 
the  north-eastward,  joins  the  rivulet  rising  near  the 
grotto  of  Pan,  from  whence  it  flows  towards  the  Agora 
of  Augustus,  is  that  which  had  its  origin  in  the  Ascle- 
pieium.     As  waters  with  mineral  impregnations  were 
often  held  sacred  to  JEsculapius,  the  spring  may  have 
been  the  original  cause  of  the  position  of  the  Ascle- 
pieium  in  this  spot. 

This  temple  stood  therefore  between  the  summit 
of  the  Odeium  of  Herodes,  and  the  temple  of  Vic- 
tory a  little  towards  the  northern  side  of  the  ground 
which  here  separates  the  course  of  the  waters. 
The  situation  was  formerly  occupied  by  a  mosque 
formed   out   of    the    ruins    of  a  church s,  and  as 

1  Subeunt  terras  rursusque  redduntur  Lycus  in  Asia,  Era- 
sinus  in  Argolica,  Tigris  in  Mesopotamia  ;  et  quae  in  jEsculapii 
fonte  Athenis  immersae  sunt,  in  Phalerico  redduntur.  Plin. 
H.  N.  2,  103  (106). 

*  Stuart's  Antiq.  of  Athens,  II.  p.  v. 
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the  temples  of  Athens  were  generally  converted 
into  churches  upon  the  establishment  of  Christianity, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  this  church  was  built  upon 
the  Asclepieium. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  in  the  year  1 676, 
Wheler  observed  on  a  part  of  the  rising  ground  to 
the  south  of  the  Areiopagus,  and  to  the  west  of  the 
Propylaea,  a  fountain  of  brackish  water  issuing  from  a 
Turkish  tchesmeh,  in  the  road  which  leads  into  the 
modern  town  from  the  southward,  across  the  ridge 
which  unites  the  Areiopagus  with  the  Acropolis,  and 
that  he  mistook  it  for  the  fountain  Enneacrunus ;  it 
was  probably  the  spring  of  iEsculapius,  diverted  from 
its  natural  course  by  pipes,  to  supply  a  fountain  con- 
structed in  the  usual  Turkish  manner  by  the  road 
side.     About  eighty  years  afterwards,  when  Stuart 
was  the  first  who  examined  the  topography  of  Athens 
with  the  care  which  the  subject  deserved,  he  did 
not  find  this  fountain  in  the  place  where  Wheler 
observed  it ;  but  in  his  plan  he  has  marked  the  origin 
of  the   southern   fountain   and   the  course   of  the 
streamlet  issuing  from  it,  to  its  junction  with  that 
which   rises  near  the  grotto  of  Pan:    whence  it 
appears  that  the  Turkish  tchesmeh  had  then  fallen 
into  neglect,  and  that  the  spring  of  .Xsculapius  had 
reverted  to  its  natural  course. 
Tomb  of        The  site  of  the  Asclepieium  being  fixed,  it  will 
follow  that  the  tomb  of  Talos,  or  temple  of  Perdix, 
which  Pausanias  encountered  in  his  way  from  the 
Theatre  to  the  temple  of  iEsculapius,  stood  on  the 
side  of  the  Cecropian  hill,  between  the  site  of  that 
temple  and   the  theatre   of  Bacchus,  and   (as   we 


1 
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may  presume  from  the  story  of  Calos  and  Perdix ') 
immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks  of  the 
Acropolis. 

And    here  we  may  remark,  in  reference  to  the 
tomb  of  Talos  and  the  Asclepieium,  that  these  two 
sites  are  links  in  a  chain  of  positions  around  the 
rocks   of  the  Acropolis,   which   were   occupied   by 
some    of  the  most  revered  of  the  monuments  of 
Athens,  in  the  most  ancient,  central,  and  conspi- 
cuous part  of  the  city,  and  that  the  completion  of 
this  chain  would  furnish  a  strong  presumptive  evi- 
dence of  the  accuracy  of  all  the  sitefc  which  the 
preceding  pages  have  pretended  to  identify.    On  the 
northern   side,  beginning  from  the  west,  were  the 
sanctuary  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  the  Anaceium,  and 
the  Agraulium  :  thence  proceeding  to  the  south  and 
west,  were  the  Dionysiac  theatre,  the  tomb  of  Talos, 
and  the  temple  of  iEsculapius  ;  the  whole  in  agree- 
ment with  Lucian,  in  "  the  Fisherman,"  where  Par- 
rhesiades,  preparing  to  make  his  proclamation  to  the 
philosophers,  alters  his  intention  of  ascending  the 
Areiopagus,  and  thinks  it  better  to  mount  up  to  the 
Acropolis, — obviously  to  its  western  end,  this  being 
nearest  to  the  Areiopagus,  as  well  as  to  the  most 
frequented  parts  of  the  city.     From  hence  he  ob- 
serves the  philosophers  advancing  from  the  side  of 
the  Areiopagus,  and  climbing  up  at  the  Anaceium, 
Pelasgicum  2,    Asclepieium,    and    tomb    of   Talos. 
It  seems   evidently,   therefore,   to  have   been   the 
author's    intention    to    enumerate  the    remarkable 

See  above,  p.  140,  n.  5. 

The  Pelasgicum  was  below  the  cave  of  Pan,  as  will  be  seen 
more  fully  in  Section  VI 11. 


Eleusi- 
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places  which  surrounded  the  western   end  of  the 
Acropolis. 

At  the  eastern  end,  in  the  middle  of  the  preci- 
nium.  pitous  rocks,  which  terminate  the  hill  on  that  side, 
there  is  a  great  cavern  surmounting  a  slope,  which 
lies  between  it  and  the  situation  of  the  path  or 
street,  which  I  have  imagined  to  have  led  from  the 
Prytaneium  to  the  upper  division  of  the  Theatre. 
One  cannot  easily  conceive,  that  when  all  the  other 
caverns  around  the  Acropolis  were  sanctuaries, 
this,  the  most  remarkable,  should  not  have  been 
among  them.  I  am  inclined  therefore  to  believe 
that  here  was  the  Eleusinium1,  a  hierum  inferior 
only  in  sanctity  to  the  temple  of  the  same  deities  at 
Eleusis',  and  which  Clemens  of  Alexandria  and  Arno- 
bius  describe  as  situated  below  the  Acropolis,  but 
concerning  which  we  have  unfortunately  no  other 
direct  testimony,  in  consequence  of  the  religious 
silence  of  Pausanias,  as  to  every  thing  connected  with 
the  mysteries.  Future  discoveries  may  perhaps  decide 
this,  among  other  doubtful  questions  in  the  Topo- 
graphy of  Athens.    At  present  we  may  be  satisfied 

1  In  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  I  had  supposed  the  words 
of  Pausanias  (Attic.  14,  2,  see  above,  p.  119,)  decisive  in  showing 
that  the  Eleusinium  was  near  Enneacrunus ;  but  I  must  now 
admit  that,  considering  the  peculiarity  of  the  style  of  Pausanias, 
and  the  abruptness  of  his  transitions,  no  such  inference  can  be 
safely  drawn  from  those  words :  on  the  contrary,  if,  as  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe,  the  temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  in 
Agrae  was  not  the  principal  Athenian  temple  of  those  deities,  or 
that  commonly  called  the  Eleusinium,  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  latter  was  in  a  different  part  of  Athens. 

'  Andocid.  de  Myst.  p.  55.  57.  65.  Reiske.  Lys.  c.  Andocid. 
p.  196.  255.     Plutarch  de  Exil.  17. 
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with  finding  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  situation 
adverse  to  the  testimony  of  other  authors  concern- 
ing the  Eleusinium.     If  we  suppose  this  sanctuary 
of  Demeter  and  Core,   to  have   occupied  all  the 
ground    situated   immediately  at  the  foot   of   the 
eastern   extremity  of  the  Acropolis,  the  great  ca- 
vern being  perhaps  the  adytum  of  the  temple,  as 
we  find  exemplified  in  other  Athenian  sanctuaries 
of  remote  origin,  the  hypothesis  will  perfectly  accord 
with  the  importance  and  magnitude  of  the  Eleusi- 
nium ;  for  we  find  that  this  temple  was  inclosed 
within   a    peribolus,   which   contained    besides   the 
cella  reserved  for  the  mysteries,  some  dedications 
requiring  considerable  space,  such  as  the  sepulchre 
of  Imroaradus  \  and  a  large  equestrian   statue  of 
Simon  by  Demetrius 2. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
Eleusinium  was  strongly  inclosed,  and  it  was  on  this 
account  excepted,  together  with  the  Acropolis  and 
some  other  place  or  places  similarly  protected,  from 
those  uninhabited  parts  of  the  city,  which  the  people 
of  Attica  were  allowed  to  occupy  on  that  occasion s. 

Tt  3ai  '\LpiyQ6viOQ ;  oby\  iv  t$  vty  rfjc  HoXMoq  Kedj^evrai ; 
'lfifiapatios  Si  6  EvfioXnov  xal  Aat/pac  ovyl  ev  T<j>  irepifioXy  tov 
'Ekivviviov,  tov  Wo  rij  'Aicpoir6\ei ; — Clem,  in  Protrept.  p.  13, 
Sylburg.  Daeiras  et  Immaradus  fratres  (conditi  sunt)  in  Eleu- 
sinio  consepto,  quod  civitati  subjectum  est.  Arnob.  adv.  Gent. 
6.  p.  193,  Maire. 

Simon  had  preceded  Xenophon  as  a  writer  on  horsemanship, 
and  his  precepts  were  explained  by  figures  on  the  basis  of  the 
statue;  Xenoph.  de  Re  Eq.  in  procera.  Hierocl.  Hippiat.  in 
procem.  Plin.  H.  N.  34,  8.  (19.  §  15.) 

Oe  $e  iroXXol  rd  rt  iprffia  ri/c  iroXeiac  yicqaav  ical  ra  lepa  teat  ra 
Wfa.  wdvTo.  irX^v  rifc  'AitrpoTrdXewc  koI  tov  'Ektveiviov  kcu  a  r* 
*XXo  fiifiaiuc  kXuotov  Jjv.     Thucyd.  2,  15. 
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The   conjecture    has    already  been   offered,    that 
the  Agraulium  was  one  of  the  inclosed  sanctuaries 
alluded  to  by  Thucydides,  and  that  the  caverns  of 
Agraulus  and  Herse  furnished  an  aecess  from   the 
Agraulium  to  the  platform  of  the  citadel1,  which 
might  be  convenient  both  to  the  hierarchy  and  to 
the  military  government.     Probably  the  great  cavern 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Acropolis,  and  the  enclosure 
of  the  Eleusinium  in  front  of  it,  constituted  an  out- 
work of  the  same  kind.     The  greater  distance  of  this 
position,  from  Enneacrunus  than  that  of  any  of  the 
other  sanctuaries  in  this  quarter,  may  be  the  reason 
why  Thucydides  has  not  named  the   Eleusinium, 
though  he  has  probably  alluded  to  it  in  the  words 
a\\a  upa  apyaia  ravr-g  * :  it  was  not  so  distant,  how- 
ever, from  the  fountain,  that  there  would  have  been 
any  inconvenience  in  its  having  been  supplied  with 
water  from  thence  for  sacred  purposes. 

And  this  situation  of  the  Eleusinium  would  suffi- 
ciently explain  the  course  of  the  quadrennial  pro- 
cession of  the  great  Panathensea,  when  it  was  the 
custom  to  display  the  peplus  of  Minerva  as  a  sail 
upon  a  chariot,  formed  like  a  ship,  which  filled 
with  sacerdotal  persons  of  both  sexes  splendidly 
decorated,  and  of  noble  families  (Eupatridse),  was 
conveyed  through  the  city,  accompanied  by  a  chorus 
of  citizens  chanting  hymns.  The  ship  entered  the 
city  at  Dipylum,  proceeded  through  the  Cerameicus 
and  Agora  to  the  Eleusinium,  made  the  circuit  of 

1  See  above,  p.  266. 269.  The  cave  of  Pan  also,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  Lysistrata  of  Aristophanes,  (see  below,  p.  305,  n.  1.)  had 
an  opening  in  or  adjacent  to  it,  which  led  into  the  Acropolis. 

2  See  above,  p.  1 73. 
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that  sanctuary,  and  returned  by  the  Pelasgicum  to 
the  Pythium  '.  This  Pythium,  it  seems  evident,  was 
the  temple  of  Apollo  Patrous  in  or  near  the  ancient 
Agora*,  and  not  the  Pythium  near  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Olympius ;  since  Pansanias  observes  that  the  place 
where  the  ship  was  deposited,  was  near  the  Areio- 
pagus,  which  was  not  far  from  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Patrous.  The  Pelasgicum  was  a  space  of  consecrated 
ground  below  the  north  eastern  angle  of  the  Acropolis, 
as  will  be  shown  more  particularly  hereafter.  Placing 
the  Eleusinium  therefore  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Acropolis,  we  shall  have  a  very  natural  course  for 
the  procession,  of  which  the  object  appears  to  have 
been  that  of  exhibiting  the  pageant  through  all  the 
most  frequented  and  illustrious  parts  of  Athens, 
in  making  the  tour  of  the  Acropolis3.  The  same 
position  of  the  Eleusinium  explains  also  a  part  of 
the  course  recommended  by  Xenophon,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Athenian  horsemen  on  days  of  parade. 
In  the  third  chapter  of  his  Hipparchicus,  he  insists 
upon  three  things,  as  necessary  to  be  observed  by 
the  hipparchus,  or  commander  of  the  Athenian 
cavalry  :  namely,  to  propitiate  the  gods  in  their 
favour ;  to  make  the  processions  of  the  sacred 
festivals  worthy  of  being  seen  ;  and  to  render  as 
beautiful  as  possible  the  exercises  which  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  hipparchus  to  exhibit  to  the  city  in 
the  Academy,  in  the  Lyceium,  at  Phalerum,  and  in 

>  Philost.  Sophist.  2,  1.  §  5.  Himer.  Orat.  3,  12.  p.  446, 
Wernsdorff. 

2  See  above,  p.  113,  n.  5. 

*  For  some  further  remarks  on  the  Panathenaic  ship,  see 
Appendix  XVI. 
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the  Hippodrome.  Xenophon  then  states  how  each 
of  these  things  may  be  best  performed.  "  The  sacred 
processions  (he  observes)  will  be  most  grateful  to 
the  gods,  as  well  as  to  spectators,  if  the  hippar- 
chus  make  a  circuit  of  the  Agora,  beginning  at  the 
Hermae,  and  visiting  in  their  course  all  the  temples 
and  statues  of  the  gods.  On  returning  to  the  Hermae, 
at  the  end  of  this  circuit,  it  would  then  (he  adds)  be 
proper  for  the  hipparchus  to  urge  his  horses,  in  divi- 
sions, at  a  rapid  pace,  as  far  as  the  Eleusinium  ,." 

These  words  have  been  supposed  to  demonstrate 
that  the  Eleusinium  was  in  the  Agora,  and  that  it  was 
probably  the  same  temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine 
which  Pausanias  describes,  soon  after  having  entered 
Athens  :  but  an  opposite  conclusion  may  also  be  de- 
duced from  them ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  Eleusinium 
was  in  a  part  of  the  city  distant  from  the  Agora.  When 
the  horsemen  had  made  the  kvkXog  r?ic '  Ayopae,  or  tour 
of  the  Agora,  from  the  Hermae,  back  again  to  the 
Hermae,  Xenophon  recommended  the  hipparchus  to 
proceed  to  the  Eleusinium  in  a  new  order  of  march, 
or  by  divisions,  and  at  an  accelerated  pace.  The 
circuit  of  the  Agora  was  a  slow  and  solemn  move- 
ment, in  honour  of  the  gods,  whose  temples  the 
horsemen  passed,  and  it  probably  comprehended  the 
entire  circuit  of  the  hill  of  Areiopagus :  the  quick 

1  Tac  ptv  oZv  TrofLKctQ  oiofiai  av  kcl\  roig  dtoic  K?xapnrpevwaTnc 
kcu  toiq  dearcuQ  clvai,  et,  Saw  iepa  Kal  ayaXfxara  kv  rrj  ayopq. 
con,  ravra,  aptapevoi  aro  rCtv  'EpfAwv,  tcvxXy  Tepi  tijv  ayopav  *xu 

to.  iepa   wepuXavyouVj  TLfiwvrec  tovv  Qiqvq  • 'Eirei&av 

tie  iraXcv  irpoQ  rote  'Ep/ja«c  yivtoyrat  7rtpuXi)XaK&rccf  ivrevdtv 
icaXov  fioi  loKii  ilvai  Kara  <j>vXac  etc  retype  avuvat  rove  tmrovc 
f*i\pi  rov  'EXevffiviov.  Hipparcb.  3.  For  the  situation  of  the 
Hermae,  see  above,  p.  253. 
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times  indicate  a  different  purpose,  and  show  the 
subsequent  point  of  destination  to  have  been  com- 
paratively distant.  This  part  of  the  advice  of  Xeno- 
phon  seems  also  to  have  been  in  the  sense  of 
another  of  his  previous  recommendations ;  namely, 
in  order  to  exhibit  the  cavalry  to  the  city,  as 
they  passed  through  the  whole  length  of  its  most 
frequented  quarters. 

There  remains  to  be  ascertained,  if  possible,  the  Temples  of 
position  of  the  sanctuaries  of  Themis,  of  Venus,  and  Themis!" 
of  Tellus,  which,  according  to  Pausanias,  occurred 
successively  to  the  traveller,  in  ascending  from  the 
Asclepieium  to  the  Propylsea1.     The  proximity  of 
the  tomb  of  Hippolytus  to  the  temple  of  Themis  is 
explained  by  the  story  of  Phaedra  and  Hippolytus, 
according  to  which  the  death   of  Hippolytus  was 
caused  by  the  imprecations  of  his  father  Theseus, 
which  it  was  the  office  of  Themis  to  execute.     Pau- 
sanias alludes  to  this  circumstance,  when,  after  no- 
ticing  the  position  of  the  tomb  of  Hippolytus  in 
front  of  the  temple  of  Themis,  he  adds,  that  "  the 
death  of  Hippolytus  was  said  to  have  been  caused  by 
imprecations  («c  Karapwv)."     The  temple  of  Venus 
was  equally  connected  with  the  story  of  Hippolytus, 
and  hence   was    often  called   the   Hippolyteium 2, 
having,  according  to  the  Athenian  mythus,  as  deve- 
loped in  the  tragedy  of  Euripides,  been  founded  by 

1  Attic.  22,  1.  2.  3.     See  above,  p.  141. 

*  See  above,  p.  141,  n.  4,  5.  In  the  opening  speech  of  the 
Hippolytus  of  Euripides,  Venus  threatens  vengeance  against 
Hippolytus  for  his  neglect  of  her,  and  his  preference  of 
Diana,  and  proposes  to  effect  it  by  the  imprecations  of  his  own 
father. 
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Phaedra  herself1.  Probably,  therefore,  both  these  tem- 
ples, as  well  as  the  monument  of  Hippolytus,  stood 
within  one  and  the  same  sacred  inclosure.    The  word 
KiyjMsrai,  which  Pausanias  applies  to  the  monument* 
seems  to  imply  that  it  was  a  tumulus,  or  at  least  of 
a  pyramidal  form.    The  situation  of  these  structures 
may  be  very  nearly  determined  by  the  fact  of  their 
having  been  not  far  from  the  entrance  of  the  Acro- 
polis at  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  ancient  Agora 
eastward  * ;  but  still  more  exactly,  if  we  can  ascer- 
tain the  situation  of  the  temple  of  Tellus  Curotropha 
and  Ceres  Chloe,  that  of  JEsculapius  being  determined 
by  the  fountain;  since  it  would  appear,  from  the 
order  of  names  in  Pausanias,  that  the  temple  of 
Venus  stood    between   the  Asclepieium  and    the 
temple  of  Tellus  and  Ceres. 
Temple  of       Of  the  latter  sanctuary,  a  part  perhaps  is  still  in 
Ce^ and  existence.     Between  fifty  and  sixty  feet  in  front  of 
the  southern  wing  of  the  Propylsea,  we  find  a  very 
solid  Hellenic  wall  of  regular  masonry,  constructed 

1  Ral  irptv  pev  IXdeiv  rZ/vfo  yijy  Tpoi£ rjyiar 
Tier  par  trap*  avrify  TlaWaioc,  Jtantyior 
r^c  rijtrdty  vaov  Kvirpidoc  iyicadiimro 
'Epwff'  ipwr  IkBti fiov'  'IiriroXwry  &  liri 
To  XoixoV  <u»'o/ja£c>'  itipveOai  Osay. 

Euripid.  Hippolyt.  29. 
ftailpa  hia  to  koKXoq  kpaadtitra  avrou,  r6re  fiev   cmtcXOoitoc, 
itipvaaro  Itpbv  'A0po£t'ri)c   irapa  rrjv  'Ai?p<faroX(>',  odtv  7fy  xadopyr 
rijy  Tpoi£rjya.     Diodor.  4,  62. 

There  may  be  some  doubt  whether  Troezen  is  visible  from  the 
site  of  the  temple  of  Venus,  but  it  may  be  seen  from  the  platform 
of  the  Acropolis,  which  is  perhaps  as  much  as  the  words  of 
Euripides  require. 
•  '  See  above,  p.  215. 

11 
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of  the  same  kind  of  limestone  as  the  Cimonian  wall 
of  the    Acropolis,   with  the   western   extremity  of 
which    it   forms  a  right  angle.     It   supported   the 
platform  of  the  temple  of  Victory  without  Wings, 
and,  together  with  another  similar  wall,  forming  an 
obtuse   angle  with  its  northern  end,  it  served  as  a 
termination  to  the  southern  defences  of  the  Acro- 
polis, and  their  connexion  with  those  of  the  western 
entrance  \      There  can   be  little   doubt  that    the 
approach   to  the  Propylaea  from  the  southward,  by 
which  Pausanias  conducts  his  reader  to  the  Acropolis 
from  the  Lenseum,  passed  along  this  wall,  or  parallel 
to  it,  at  no  great  distance,  and  that  a  little  farther  it 
joined  the  direct  access  to  the  Acropolis.     At  the 
foot  of  the  wall  are  two  doors,  coeval  with  the  wall, 
and  conducting  into  a  small  grotto,  or  excavated 
chamber.     This  chamber  is  probably  the  Adytum 
of  Ceres  and  Tellus  :   1.  Because  the  worship  of 
the  Earth  in  this  place  was  very  ancient,  having, 
it  is  said,  been  established  by  Erichthonius ' ;  and 
we  find  in  the  case  of  other  sanctuaries — for  exam- 
ple, those  of  the  Eumenides,  of  Apollo,  of  Agraulus, 
and  possibly  of  Ceres  Eleusinia,  that  the  caverns 
of  Athens   were  among  the  most  ancient   places 
of  worship.      2.  Because   the   two   doors  are  well 
appropriated  to  the  two  deities,  and  equally  so  the 
single  subterraneous  Adytum  into  which  they  led, 

For  some  further  remarks  on  these  ancient  works,  see 
Appendix  XV. 

Kovporp<fyo£  Pi}'  tclvtt}  Be  Ovtrat  Qatri  to  vo&tov  9Ept\B6yiou  iv 
AtpoToXei  Kal  /3w/xov  idpvaaffOat,  \apiv  arcolihovra  rjj  Trj  twv 
Tpo^eiuv  Karcurrqcrcu  ii  vofJLipov  rovg  dvovrag  tivi  0£*»  ravrp  irpo- 
Bvziv.     Suidas  in  Kovporpcxpoc 
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for  these  two  deities  were  no  more  than  persona- 
tions of  the  same  terrene  essence,  Ceres  having  been 
here  in  her  capacity  of  a  ^flovioc  0€oc l.  The  Ady- 
tum is  divided  into  two  portions  of  unequal  depth,  in 
each  of  which  there  was  probably  an  altar,  for  we  find 
mention  made  of  an  altar  of  Tellus  Curotropha',  and  a 
fragment  of  a  comedy  of  Eupolis  alludes  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  ram  to  Ceres  Chloe \  3.  The  position  near 
the  right  hand  of  the  traveller,  on  his  way  from  the 
Asclepieium,  not  long  before  he  began  the  direct 
ascent  to  the  Propylsea,  accords  exactly  with  that 
given  to  the  temple  of  Ceres  and  Tellus  by  Pausanias, 
who  treats  of  it  as  the  last  object  before  he  arrives 
at  the  Propyleea.  It  was  thus  very  conveniently 
placed  for  receiving  the  preparatory  offerings  of  those 
who  were  about  to  sacrifice  to  the  greater  deities 
of  the  Acropolis 4.  One  of  the  writers  just  cited, 
speaks  of  the  temple  as  having  been  at  the  Acropolis 


1  V.  Aristoph.  Thesra.  101.  et  Schol.  Aij/i^njp  is  indeed 
nothing  more  than  Trj  ft//ri?p,  Mother-Earth.      Ot  Awpcctc  n)? 

yrjv  8&v  Xcyovfft.     Etym.  M.  in  'AXcvadcu     Chrysippus 

disputat  Terram  earn  esse  quae  Ceres  diceretur.  Cicero  de  Nat. 
Deor.  1,  15.  For  a  description  of  some  monumental  illustra- 
tions of  this  subject  see  Appendix  VI. 

1  Suid.  1. 1. 

'  Ev^Xoov  £{ifiTjrpoc  upov  itrrt  TpOQ  rjj  'AicpoiroXct.  *ai  EvxoXic 
Maptird, 

'AXX'  ehdv  IIaXc(i>c  tlpC  dvtrai  yap  fit  del 
Kpidy  XXdi)  Aiy/xifrpi. 

Schol.  in  Sophoc.  Colon.  CEdip.  1600.  The  Scholiast  has 
confounded  the  temple  of  Ceres  Chloe,  intended  by  Eupolis, 
with  that  of  Ceres  Euchlous,  mentioned  by  Sophocles,  which  was 
near  Colon  us. 

<  Suid.  1.  1. 
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(nyooc  rp ' A/cpo7roXa),  and  another  as  having  been  in 
the  Acropolis  (cv  ry  'AicpoiroAa).  Placed,  indeed,  as 
it  was  within  a  wall,  which  was  one  of  the  defences 
of  the  western  end  of  the  citadel,  this  cavern  might 
almost  be  described  as  a  part  of  it,  though  the  situa- 
tion accords  still  better  with  an  allusion  made  to  the 
temple  in  the  Lysistrata  of  Aristophanes,  where  the 
Athenian  women  being  in  possession  of  the  citadel, 
Lysistrata  is  represented  as  suddenly  alarmed  at  the 
approach  of  a  man,  whom,  when  he  has  arrived  at 
the  sanctuary  of  Ceres  Chloe,  Myrrhina,  one  of  the 
women,  distinguishes  to  be  her  husband  Cinesias  \ 

At  the  second  or  principal  gate  of  a  succession  of  JjJJJ^f 
modern  defences  on  the  approach  to  the  citadel  of  hnua. 
Athens,  are  two  inscribed  marbles,  still  serving  their 
original  purpose  of  architraves :  though  the  gate  at 
which  they  are  found  is  a  modern  structure,  and  one 
of  the  inscriptions  is  reversed.  This  latter  testifies 
the  presentation  of  gates  to  the  Polis  (Acropolis)  by 
a  Roman  flamen,  named  Flavius  Septimius  Marcel- 

1      AY.     *Iov,  tov,  yvvauctc  .... 

"Avfy',  &vip  6p£b  irpoffiovra  .... 
FY.     TLov  ff  etrrlv  ootiq  lorl ;  AY.   IJctpa  to  ttiq  XXoiyc- 
rY.    *0  kt)  At*  €<rri  dqra.  tIq  kclotiv  wore  ; 
AY.     'Opare,  ytvwaKEi  nc  vfiQv ;  MYP.  Nj)  A/a 
"Eywyc  Katniv  oh  fide  avifp  Ktytyerc'ac. 

Aristopb.  Lysist.  829. 
XAotj —  r/  Arjfirjrrjp  €ir<0cruc£c.  Schol.  in  v.  835. 
Immediately  after  this  scene  follows  the  dialogue  between 
Cinesias  and  Myrrhina  at  the  gate,  where  he  proposes  that  they 
should  retire  to  the  grotto  of  Pan,  and  wash  in  the  Clepsydra. 
There  appears,  therefore,  to  have  been  an  access  from  the  citadel 
to  the  cave  of  Pan,  as  well  as  to  the  Clepsydra. 

X 
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linus ' ;  the  other,  which  is  of  much  earlier  date,  re- 
cords a  dedication  to  Demeter  and  Core *.  As  it  is 
evident  that  a  road  from  the  southward,  forming  a 
lateral  junction  with  the  direct  access  to  the  Pro- 
pylsea,  would  have  required  a  gate  in  an  exterior 
inclosure  of  the  western  defences  of  the  hill,  this 
inscription  may  relate  to  gates  which  stood  very  near, 
if  not  exactly  upon,  the  spot  where  it  is  now  found. 
The  dedication  to  Ceres  and  Proserpine  belonged 
probably  to  some  monument  erected  near  the  temple 
of  Ceres  and  Tellus,  and  perhaps  within  its  inclosure. 

1  4\.  litrTifiiOQ  MapiceXAttKoc  *\a^i(i/v)  xal  aro  aywvoOtrvy, 
IK  tG)v  Idiwv,  rove  TTvkwvac  rij  t6Xu. 

The  form  of  the  characters,  as  well  as  the  names  Flavius  Sep- 
timius,  seem  to  indicate  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  of 
the  Christian  aera,  as  the  date  of  this  monument. 

*  Myrfff u:\fJQ  'Exiicparov  Otyacoc, 'A/i^trfwhrifGcv,  Aiffiijrpi 

teat  Koptf  ayidrjtcay. 


SECTION  VIII. 

Fifth  and  last  Part  of  the  Description  of  Pausanias. — 
The  Acropolis,  Areiopagus,  and  Academy. 

So  many  of  the  most  interesting  evidences  of  Athe- 
nian history  were  contained  within  the  walls  of  the 
Gecropian  fortress;  and  it  still  possesses  so  many 
of  the  surviving  antiquities  of  Athens,  that  this  divi- 
sion of  the  city  must  ever  demand  the  largest  share 
of  attention  from  the  archaeologist  as  well  as  from 
the  artist  and  topographer. 

By  the  diligence  of  Stuart  and  Revett,  who  first 
gave  the  public  a  correct  idea  of  the  invaluable 
specimens  of  Grecian  art,  contained  in  the  Athenian 
Acropolis,  together  with  more  recent  operations  of 
the  same  kind,  which  have  added  many  important 
additions  and  amendments  to  the  work  of  Stuart  \ 
we  are  at  length  arrived,  after  a  gradual  approxima- 
tion to  the  truth  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  at  a  correct  knowledge  of  those  magnificent 
buildings  which  adorned  the  citadel  of  Athens ;  not 
that  many  curious  discoveries  upon  the  monuments 
of  the  Acropolis  may  not  still  be  made ;  but  that  in 

1  Amoog  those  which  have  been  published,  may  be  particu- 
larly mentioned  the  notes  to  the  second  volume  of  the  new  edition 
of  Stuart's  Antiquities  of  Athens  by  Mr.  W.  Kinnard. 

x2 
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regard  to  the  three  great  buildings,  the  Propylaea, 
Erechtheium,  and  Parthenon,  it  is  probable  that 
little  remains  to  be  done. 

Nothing  in  ancient  Greece  or  Italy  could  be  com- 
pared with  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  in  its  combina- 
tion of  beauty  and  grandeur,  surrounded  as  it  was 
by  temples  and  theatres  among  its  rocks,  and  encir- 
cled by  a  city  abounding  with  monuments,  some  of 
which  rivalled  those  of  the  Acropolis  \ 

Its  platform  formed  one  great  sanctuary  *,  parti- 
tioned only  by  the  boundaries  of  the  ts^vtj  or  sacred 
portions.  We  cannot,  therefore,  admit  the  suggestion 
of  Chandler,  that,  in  addition  to  the  temples  and  other 
monuments  on  the  summit,  there  were  houses  divided 

1  Scarcely  any  Greek  city  besides  Athens  had  an  Acropolis, 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  city.  Hence  Aristeides,  the 
rhetorician,  has  fancifully  compared  it  to  the  central  orb,  or  inner- 
most of  the  five  concentric  circles  of  a  shield,  of  which  the  outer 
four  were  the  city,  Attica,  Greece,  and  the  world  :  xepi^av^c  & 
&vw  tiia  pitrtic  rife  ir<JXaac»  h  iraXcu  fsev  t6\iq  vvv  Zi   *Axp6ico\ic 

KOpv<f>rj  xapairXfyff/itfc rfaircp  yap  cV  aairi&>c  kvkXuv  etc 

aWifKovt  IfJLficfiriKOTLJv,  ire/ucroc  etc  ofif»aXov  irXifpoi  Bia  icavrw  6 
icdWtaroc'  i"nrep  if  fikv  'EXXac  iv  fiitry  ri/c  flraor/c  yjfc'  ij  3c 
'Amity  TfJQ  'EXXadoc*  rife  3c  \vpae  1)  iroXtc*  rift  &  oi  iroXcwc  $ 
ofiwwpoQ     (Panath.  I.  p.  99,  Jebb). 

The  following  fragment  of  Pindar  .  .  •  Oeol 
iroXvpcLToy  oir  aoreoc  6fJD^a\bv  Qvoivra 
iv  race  upalg  'AOqvaiQ 
olxveire,  (III.  p.  67,  Heyne,) 
seems  to  show  that  the  idea  of  the  sophist  was  not  entirely 
new. 

1  .  .  .  •  peyaXoiTETpov,  &/3arov  aJcpoiroXiv,  'Itpov  rifieros. 
Aristoph.  Lysist.  482.  oXtjt  ovarii  tepat  rijc  'ArpoWXci*?. 
Demostb.  de  f.  leg.  p.  428.  Reiske.  iv  'A*rpoir<$Xfi  piv  yap  ny 
'AOrjvri<Tiv  ol  re  avBpiavreg  *a\  6ir6aa  aXAa,  to.  iravra  tarty 
bfjLolws  avadfipara.     Pausan.  Eliac.  pr.  21,  1. 
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into  regular  streets1.  This  would  not  have  been 
consonant  either  with  the  customs  or  the  good 
taste  of  the  Athenians.  When  the  people  of  Attica 
crowded  into  Athens  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  and  religious  prejudices  gave  way,  in: 
every  possible  case,  to  the  necessities  of  the  occa- 
sion, even  then  the  Acropolis  remained  uninha- 
bited *.  In  order,  therefore,  to  form  a  due  concep- 
tion of  the  effect  of  this  storehouse  of  the  arts,  and 
to  do  justice  to  Athenian  taste,  we  must  imagine 
the  platform  of  the  hill  cleared  of  every  thing,  but 
the  temples  and  a  few  buildings  necessary  for  their 
administration,  and  thus  forming  one  vast  compo- 
sition of  architecture  and  sculpture ;  or,  to  use  the 
words  of  a  Greek  rhetorician,  a  single  monument 
or  dedication  to  the  gods 8. 

When  the  Tyrrheni  Pelasgi  undertook  to  fortify  the 
Acropolis  for  the  Athenians,  and  constructed  the  cele- 
brated Tvp<njvwv  TiiyujfAa  UtXapyiKov 4,  they  began  by 
levelling  the  summit,  and  then  built,  a  wall  around 
it5.  Its  precipitous  rocks  rendered  a  single  inclo- 
sure  sufficient  in  every  place  except  at  the  western 

1  Travels  in  Greece,  11.  *  Thucyd.  2,  17. 

8  if  ttSXic tifv   'AjcpcforoXcv    ftarcftfo/zqerc    toIq    tQv 

Ipywv  vrofivrifiatn*  Kal  t$  ttjq  <pvae(OQ  kclWei  to  napa  tov 
itXovtov  Kal  rrjc  riyyrft  ityafMiWov  irpoatOriKev,  &ar  el  vat 
icavav  avr  livaOiipaTog,  /idXXov  Si  clvt  ay  a\fjtaroc»  Aristid. 
Panath.  p.  149. 

4  Callimach.  ap.  Sch.  Aristoph.  Av.  832.  See  Herodotus, 
6,  137.     Hecatssus,  ibid. 

*  Kal  rficifoZov  (Pelasgi  sc.)  n)v  'Aicp&roXiv,  wepuflaWov  Si 
ivveaicvXov  to  HeXaayiKdv.  Clidemus  ap.  Suid.  in  airiSa, 
iptiSi£ov,     Phavojrin.  in  fjiretiiZov. 

Myrsilus  cited  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  (Ant.  Rom.  1, 28) 
shows  that  the  Pelasgic   fortress  inclosed   the  whole  Acropolis 
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extremity  where  alone  there  is  an  ascent  by  a 
slope,  and  where  it  appears  that  the  Pelasgic  en- 
gineers constructed  an  elaborate  system  of  works, 
comprehending  no  less  than  nine  gates.  In  like 
manner  the  Acro-Corinthus,  which  doubtless  was 
similarly  fortified,  continues  to  the  present  day  to 
be  surrounded  by  a  single  wall,  except  at  the 
western  end,  where  the  approach  is  defended  by 
the  manifold  inclosures,  and  costly  fortifications 
constructed  by  the  Venetians,  partly  perhaps  upon 
ancient  foundations. 

Although  the  Peisistratidse  were  able  to  defend 
the  Pelasgic  fortress  against  the  Spartans  \  a  people 
unskilled  in  poliorcetics,  it  was  not  in  a  condition, 
about  eighty  years  later,  to  oppose  any  great  resist- 
ance to  the  Persian  host,  when  all  the  Athenians  had 
retired  to  Salamis,  with  the  exception  of  those  who 
dissented  from  the  interpretation  which  Themisto* 
cles  had  given  of  the  oracle 2,  and  who  made  a  vain 
attempt  to  protect  the  weak  points  by  palisades, 
and  other  works  constructed  of  wood  \  Herodotus 
relates,  that  the  Persians,  when  they  surprised  the 

(rove  Tvfifavovc  .  .  .  rote  *AQr)vaioiQ  to  rtiypQ  to  rapt  r^v  \Arpo- 
ttoXiv  to  TLeXatryiKov  KaXovpevov,  rovrovs  xepi/3aXcIv). 

And  the  same  may  be  inferred  from  Herodotus  (5,  64,)  who 
relates  that  the  Peisistratidae  were  blockaded  by  Cleomenes 
king  of  Sparta  in  the  Pelasgic  fortress  (kv  ry  Utkaoymf  Ttl\tX). 
IleAaffyticdV  rtf)(iov  ovtw  kv  'A&rjvaic  raXov/ifvov,  Tvfiprjvwv 
kTHTayrwy.     Hesych.  in  v. 

1  Herodot.  5,  65. 

1  Tii\oc  Tpvroytvel  l>v\tvov  jtaot  evpvoira  Zcvc 
Movvov  6\w6p6rfroy  TtXedeiv.  Ap.  Herodot*  7,  141* 

3  Herodot.  7,  142 ;  8,  52.  We  find  in  Greek  history  that 
wooden  works  were  very  commonly  used  in  the  field,  as  well  as 
in  fortresses,  for  occasional  protection  in  moments  of  danger. 
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fortress,    at   the  time   of  their  first  occupation  of 

Athens,  plundered  the  temple  and  set  fire  to  the 

buildings   of   the  Acropolis1,    and    that,    at  their 

second  visitation,  they  overturned  every  thing  that 

remained  of  the  walls,   or   houses,   or  temples   of 

Athens  2.    Little,  therefore,  could  have  subsisted  after 

this  time,  of  the  nine-gated  entrance ;  though  a  small 

part  of  the  Pelasgic  inclosure  of  the  citadel  seems 

to  have  existed  at  a  much  later  period,  when  it  is 

described  as  the  Pelasgic  or  Pelargic  wall  \     Such  is 

the  height  and  solidity  of  the  walls  of  the  citadel  of 

Athens,  that  although  in  great  measure  composed  of 

the  successive  reparations   of  ages,  they  may  still 

consist  in  many  parts  of  ancient  masonry,  especially 

towards  the  foundations. 

According  to  Pausanias,  all  the  circumference  of 
the  hill  was  fortified  by  the  Pelasgi  except  the 
southern  side,  where  the  wall  was  built  by  Cimon  4. 
We  have  seen,  however,  from  other  authorities, 
that  the  Pelasgi  enclosed  the  entire  hill ;  the  wall 
of  Cimon,   therefore,  was   probably  no   more  than 

1  to  ipbv  trv\ritTavTegf  eviirpTfcrav  frdvav  ttiv  'AicpoiroXiv.  He- 
rodot.  8,  53. 

'  e/nrpYjtrag  re  rac  'Ad^vac,  ical  ci  kov  n  opQov  1\v  rdv  Tet\(u)v 

i    T&V     oIkTJ flOTWV    tl    TUV    IpUV,  TCVLVT*  KCLTafiaXuV    tCal    0VY)(bHTa£. 

Herodot.  9,  13. 

3        Tic  3*  ay  icadifct  rijc  iroXtwc  to  HeXapyiKOv. 

Aristoph.  Av.  832. 

oti  'Atfi/OTjfft  to  HeXapytKoy  tu\oq  tv  rrj  *Aicpo7c6Xet. 

Scbol.  ibid. 
V.  Hesych.,  Etym.  M.  in  UtXapyucov.      This  play  upon  flc- 
Xaayticov  alluded  to  the  Tyrrhenian  migrations,  which  resem- 
bled those  of  storks  (ireXapyol).      Myrsilus   ap.   Dionys.    Ant. 
Roman.  1,  28.     Attbidis  autb.  ap.  Strabo,  p.  221. 
*  Attic.  28,  3.     See  above,  p.  159. 
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an  extensive  repair   or  reconstruction   on  the  old 
foundations,  in  that  part  of  the  citadel  where  it  was 
most  wanted  ;  and   the  remark  of  Pausanias  per- 
haps may  be  taken  merely  to  indicate,  that  in  his 
time,  the  southern  wall  was  called  the  Cimonium, 
and  the  northern  the  Pelasgicum.     In  the  middle  of 
the  northern  side,  the  body  of  the  work,  though 
not   modern,  is    evidently  less   ancient  than  the 
Pelasgic  fortress.     Entire  courses  of  masonry  are 
here  formed  of  pieces  of  Doric  columns,   which 
were  almost  as  large  as  those  of  the  Parthenon, 
and  there  are  other  courses  consisting  of  the  compo- 
nent blocks  of  a  Doric  entablature  of  corresponding 
dimensions.     These  perhaps  are  portions  of  the  wall, 
as  it  was  rebuilt  after  the  Persian  war,  when  (as 
Thucydides  informs  us),  the  ruins  of  former  build- 
ings were  much  employed  for  this  purpose  !,  the 
devastations  of  the  Persians  having  left  an  abun- 
dance of  materials  of  this  kind.    Thucydides,  it  is 
true,  alludes  more  particularly  to  the  peribolus  of  the 
Asty,  as  having  been  thus  hastily  constructed,  during 
the  intentional  delays  of  the  embassy  of  Themisto- 
cles  to  Sparta ;  but  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  about 
this  time,  the  northern  wall  of  the  Acropolis  was 
repaired,  since  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  when 
the  Cimonian  or  southern  wall  was  rebuilt  twelve 
years  after  the  retreat  of  the  Persians 2,  any  other 

1  driXrj  fi  oiKohofiia  iti  Kal  vvv  karlv  ori  Kara  anovh^v  kyivtro* 
ot  yap  defJieXtoi  iravroiwv  \iOtov  vvoKetvrai  Kal  oh  IweipyafffUimy 
ttmv  jj,  &XX*  wc  cxaoToi  icort  TtDoatyzoov*  iroWai  rt,  orifXcu  awo 
(TTjfjiaTutv  Kal  XiBot  tlpyaofiivoi  cyicarcXey^av.     Thucyd.  1,  93. 

2  Plutarch,  Cim.  13.  Corn.  Nep.  Cim.  2.  Pausan.  Att. 
21,  4. 
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part  of  the  Acropolis  was  more  in  need  of  repa- 
ration. If  then  the  Pelasgic  wall  of  later  times 
was  neither  on  the  southern  nor  on  the  northern 
side,  the  north  western  angle  near  the  grotto  of 
Pan  was  probably  its  situation.  In  fact,  the  sub- 
struction of  the  northern  wing  of  the  Propylaea 
has  some  appearance  of  being  a  part  of  the  old 
Pelasgic  wall ;  for  its  direction  being  more  westerly 
than  that  of  the  wall  which  stands  upon  it,  we  may 
infer  that  it  belonged  to  a  different  and  more 
ancient  system  of  works '. 

The  word  Pelasgicum  was  applied  not  only  to  a 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  but  also  to  a 
space  of  ground  below  the  rocks  of  the  Acropolis. 
According  to  an  Athenian  tradition,  it  was  the 
place  granted  to  the  Pelasgi  for  their  residence 
when  they  undertook  to  fortify  the  Cecropian  hill, 
and  from  which  they  were  expelled  because  they 
conspired  against  the  Athenians '.  That  it  was  an 
inclosed  space,  and  not  merely  a  wall,  is  proved 
from  the  oracle  and  the  law  which  forbade  its  being 
inhabited  or  cultivated,  and  from  its  having  been 
allotted,  notwithstanding  this  sacred  impediment, 
for  the  habitation  of  a  part  of  the  Attic  population, 
when  they  retired  into  Athens  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war 8.  Thucydides  describes  it  as 
the  Pelasgicum  bdow  the  Acropolis,  as  if  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  Pelasgic  wall  on  the  summit ;  and 

1  Antiquities  of  Athens,  II.  p.  105,  new  edition. 
1  Pausan.  Att.  28,  3.     Schol.  Thucyd.   2,  17.     Philochorus 
ap.  Schol.  Lucian.  Catapl.  1. 

J  To  re  HtXaeyiKoy  tcakovfitvov  to  vxo  ri)v  'AjcpoiroXiv,   o  ical 
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its  situation  with  respect  to  the  citadel  is  equally 
marked  by  Lucian,  who,  in  his  dialogue  "  the 
Fisherman,"  represents  Parrhesiades  sitting  upon  the 
top  of  the  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  and  letting  down 
his  hook  baited  with  gold  and  figs,  to  angle  for 
philosophers  in  the  Pelasgicum.  Upon  dragging  one 
of  them  up,  he  exclaims,  "  so,  I  have  caught  you,  my 
honest  friend,  feeding  deliciously  among  the  rocks, 
where  you  hoped  to  lie  hid  in  safety  1.M  Its  exact 
situation  seems  therefore  to  have  been  at  the  foot  of 
the  north-western  angle  of  the  hill,  forming  a  sort 
of  outwork  on  that  side  at  the  foot  of  the  approach 
to  the  Propylaea.  No  place  could  have  been  more 
convenient  as  a  residence  for  the  engineers  of  the 

iwapaTov  re  ?k  /xjj  olxeiv  kclI  n  kcu  Hvducov  fiayreiov  acporcAcv- 
tiov  roi6vfc  ZuKwiXvt  Xiyov  u»c — to  UeXaoytKov  apyov  6.fictroy* 
Oftue  virb  rfjc  trapa\pi}fjia  avayicifc  ItfKijdT).     Thttcyd.  2,  17. 

HapeSpoi  TcapeQvXarrov  fiffrtc  ivroQ  tov  HeXatr/txov  Kctpct  rat 
Kara  irkiov  efypvrrtt  *ai  r$>  "Ap\ovri  napt&hooav. 

J.  Poll.  8,  102. 

1  4>IA.     17  xparrciy  avrjp  Siavoeirat ; 

IEP.  AtXcaffac  to  &ytctarpoy  la^dBt  teat  yjpvvlyt  Ka0e£6fuyoQ 
€7rl  rb  Gxpov  tov  rtt\iov$  KadrjKev  cc  rljv  iroXiv. 

<t>IA.  T/  ravra,  &  Uafiprjffi^jjy  wouIq;  ^xovTov^Xidovc  &Xuv- 
<rav  itiyvdHcaQ  I*  tov  HeXaeryiKov  ; 

IIAPP.     2i6>TTT}<royf  &  QtXovofla,  jcai  rqr  aypav  irtplfuve 

aXY  6pw  Ttva  Xafipaica  cvfieyidrj,  paXXov  tie  \pvao<j>pvy. 

EAEr.  Owe'  aXXa  yaXfog  coti*  Tpoaipyftrai  he  Tf  aytdarpy 
jcexpvwc"  oatyparai  tov  \pvaiov — 7rXrj<jloy  ijjjj  loriv — txpavaey — 
eiXijirrai — Avainraow/Luv. 

IIAPP.  Kai  ov,  <3  "EXcy^f,  vvv  £vvcircXa/3ov  rrJQ  opfit&Q — ayw 
iorl — </>£p*  i^ai  r/c  *T»  <&  /3cXn*r€  i\dvbtv ;  kvwv  o\>to\  yt,  'HpaxXtic, 
tZv  otiovrtav — tI  tovto9  &  ytvvaiorcLTe ;  eiXfj^at  Kv^revwy  mpl  rag 
Wrpacf  ivda  Xrj<niy  JjXvhtcic  vicoS($vK*>Qy  &\Xa  vvv  lay  tyavipbs 
axaviy,  &c.     Lucian.  Piscator.  47. 
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Pelasgic  fortress,  and  we  may  observe  that  the 
Pelasgicurn,  thus  situated,  completes  the  chain  of 
positions  around  the  western  end  of  the  Acropolis, 
which  Lucian,  as  before  observed,  seems  to  have 
intended  to  enumerate  in  another  part  of  the 
same  dialogue l.  Probably,  therefore,  the  Pelasgic 
wall  and  the  Pelasgic  inclosure  were  contiguous, 
the  one  above  the  other '. 

The  "western  end   of  the  Acropolis,  which  fur-  Pr©pyi»a. 

nished  the  only  access  to  the  summit  of  the  hill, 

was  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet  in  breadth,  an 

opening  so  narrow,  that  it  appeared  practicable  to 

the  artists  of  Pericles  to  fill  up  the  space  with  a 

single  building,  which  should  serve  the  purpose  of 

a  gateway  to  the  citadel,  as  well  as  of  a  suitable 

entrance  to  that  glorious  display  of  architecture  and 

sculpture  which  was  within  the  inclosure8.     This 

work,  the  greatest  production  of  civil  architecture 

in  Athens,  which  rivalled  the  Parthenon  in  felicity 

of  execution,  surpassed  it  in  boldness  and  originality 

1  See  above,  p.  267. 

2  In  another  dialogue  (Bis  A  ecus.  9),  Luciaft,  according  to 
the  present  reading,  represents  Pan  as  residing  a  little  below  the 
Pelasgicurn  (nyv  vrro  rjj  9AKpow6\ei  <nrij\vyya  tclvttjv  6.vo\a(i6fuvocf 
ohti  fiucpov  vnd  rov  UtXatrytKov),  but  several  considerations  in- 
duce the  belief  that  the  second  Wo  in  this  place  is  an  *rror  for 
farc'p : — 1.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  author  having  described  the 
cavern  as  below  the  Acropolis,  should  have  repeated  the  same 
idea  by  means  of  a  synonym.  2.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that 
he  should  have  intended  a  different  Pelasgicurn  from  that  alluded 
to  in  the  "  Fisherman.1'  3.  To  EUXturyucov  is  employed  by  Thu- 
cydides,  Philostratus,  and  other  authors,  not  for  the  Pelasgic 
wall,  but  for  the  Pelasgic  inclosure.  4.  vxo  requires  the  third 
or  fourth  case  of  the  noun,  not  the  second. 

3  Alluded  to  in  the  following  lines  of  Aristophanes,  written 
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of  design,  and  was  often  mentioned  as  if  conferring 
equal  glory  upon  its  founder1,  was  begun  in  the 
archonship  of  Euthymenes  in  the  year  before  Christ 
437,  under  the  direction  of  the  architect  Mnesicles, 
who  completed  it  in  five  years. 

It  may  be  defined  as  a  wall  pierced  with  five 
doors,  before  which  on  both  sides  were  Doric 
hexastyle  porticoes.  Of  these,  the  western  formed 
a  deep  vestibule,  which  had  a  roof  supported  by  a 
double  row  of  three  Ionic  columns,  and  two  unequal 
projecting  wings,  each  of  which  was  fronted  with  three 
Doric  columns  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  communi- 
cated with  the  adjoining  angle  of  the  great  vestibule. 

Of  the  five  doors,  the  central,  equal  in  breadth  to 
the  space  between  the  two  central  columns  of  the 
Doric  portico  in  front,  as  well  as  to  the  space  between 
the   two  rows  of  Ionic  columns  in  the  vestibule, 

when  the  great  works  of  Pericles  were  in  all  the  freshness  of 

youth. 
"0\f/ea6e  Be'  Kal  yap  avoiyw fievwv  t/xtyoc  ijdrj  t&v  UpomiXaiwv. 
"A XX'  oXoXv^are  ^aivofiivaiaiy  rdig  apxataiaiv'Adrjvaii:, 
Kcu  Oavpaareuc  rat  icoXvvfivoig.  tv  6  kXtivog  Aif/iO£  kvoucti. 

Eq.  1326. 

1  IlcptJtXei  fiev  Upon  vXaia  ttdoq  (fnXoTiplay  UpKei  rai  HapBeyQy, 
Philost.  Vit.  Apoll.  Tyan.  2, 5.  See  the  same  words  in  Himerius 
ap.  Phot.  Myriobibl.  p.  1139. 

ol  to.  RpoirvXaia,  cat  rbv  HapOevwva  olKoSofjirieavTtc  itcuvoi,  rai 
raXXa  icdvra  and  r&v  flapfidpwv  Upa  KoopiioavTtQ,  &c.  Demosth. 
c.  Androt.  p.  597.  ed.  Reiske. 

We  may  cite  also  the  favourite  UpoTrvXata  raw  a  of  the  same 
orator,  pointing  from  the  Pnyx  to  the  Propylsea,  and  the  assertion 
of  Machines  (de  f.  legat.  p.  279,  Reiske),  that  Epaminondas 
once  declared  to  the  assembled  Thebans,  that  the  Propylaea  of 
Athens  ought  to  be  removed  to  the  entrance  of  the  Cadmeia  of 
Thebes. 
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might  serve  for  the  admission  of  carriages  and  horse- 
men :  the  doors  on  either  side  of  the  central  door 
were  of  a  diminished  height  and  breadth,  and  the  two 
beyond  these  were  still  smaller  in  both  dimensions. 

The  doors  and  the  eastern  portico  of  the  Propylsea 
were  raised  about  thirty-five  feet  above  that  part  of 
the  Agora  where  stood  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton.  This  height  was  attained  (at  least,  in 
part,  for  the  lower  part  of  the  ascent  still  remains 
to  be  excavated)  by  steps  of  the  entire  breadth  of  the 
great  portico,  having  an  inclined  plane  up  the  middle 
for  the  use  of  cars  and  horses,  and  terminating  in 
a  platform  from  which  there  was  an  ascent  of  four  or 
five  steps  to  the  main  portico,  as  well  as  laterally, 
into  the  wings ;  at  the  end  of  the  western  Propyteum 
there  was  an  ascent  of  five  steps  to  the  doors. 

The  wings  of  the  Propylaea  presented  in  front  a 
wall  adorned  only  with  a  frieze  of  triglyphs  above,  and 
with  ante  at  the  extremities.  This  simplicity  was 
characteristic  of  the  work  of  defence,  of  which  the 
wings  formed  an  important  part,  and  the  purposes  of 
which  regulated  in  great  measure  their  construction ; 
for  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Acro- 
polis was  a  fortress  as  well  as  a  great  sanctuary,  that 
it  was  required  on  several  occasions  in  Attic  history 
to  exclude  an  enemy,  or  to  sustain  a  siege :  and 
consequently  that  the  Propylaea,  although  con- 
structed with  all  the  splendour  which  art  could 
devise  for  the  entrance  of  a  sacred  inclosure,  was 
designed  also  to  defend  the  only  access  to  the  citadel 
of  Athens. 

In  the  northern  wing  a  porch  of  twelve  feet  in 
depth  conducted  into  a  chamber  of  thirty-five  feet 
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tiers  of  guns  below  it  crossed  and  encumbered  with 
their  ramparts  the  direct  access  to  the  Propylaea,  and 
the  only  entrance  to  these  works  was  on  the  southern 
side,  where  different  routes  uniting  near  the  modern 
gate  conducted  from  thence  by  a  winding  path  round 
the  middle  battery  to  the  summit.  Three  successive 
gates  in  the  outworks  below  the  principal  gate,  and 
three  more  within  it,  gave,  together  with  the  winding 
avenues,  some  resemblance  to  that  which  may  be 
conceived  of  the  old  Enneapylum.  It  is  curious  also 
that  the  Turkish  outwork,  on  the  north-west,  com- 
prehended within  it  the  ancient  Pelasgicum  below 
the  Acropolis,  which  served  probably,  like  the  inclo- 
sures  of  the  cavern-temples,  as  a  sort  of  outwork  to 
the  Hellenic  defences.  Two  ancient  monuments, 
situated  a  little  below  the  Propylaea,  were  made  sub- 
servient to  the  Turkish  fortifications,  namely,  the 
Temple  of  Victory  and  the  Pedestal  of  Agrippa. 
Temple  of       We  learn  from  Spon  and  Wheler  that  in  the  year 

Victory.  . 

1676  there  stood,  in  front  of  the  southern  wing  of 
the  Propylaea,  a  small  Ionic  temple.  The  following 
are  the  words  of  Spon  relating  to  it :  "  Ce  temple  est 
d'ordre  Ionique,  avec  de  petites  colonnes  canelees,  et 
la  frise  chargee  d'un  bas  relief  de  petites  figures  d'assez 
bonne  main,  dont  il  y  a  une  assise  et  neuf  ou  dix 
debout  devant  et  derniere.  II  n'a  qu'environ  quinze 
pieds  de  large,  et  il  sert  maintenant  aux  Turcs  de 
magasin  a  poudre  V  Wheler  adds,  that  it  was  "  built 
of  white  marble,  with  one  end  near  the  wall  f  and  he 
asserts  that  it  was  "  not  above  fifteen  feet  long,  and 
about  eight  or  nine  feet  broad  V     Of  the  time  and 

1  II.  p.  80. 

1  P.  358.     Stuart  has  justly  remarked  that  Wheler  improperly 


1 
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manner  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple  we  have  no 
positive  evidence.  In  the  year  1751  nothing  re- 
mained of  it  except  a  few  fragments,  sufficient  to 
show  the  order  and  its  proportions,  and  in  a  neigh- 
bouring wall  four  pieces  of  a  sculptured  frieze ;  the 
dimensions  of  which  having  been  found  to  corres- 
pond to  those  of  the  columns,  left  no  doubt  that  it 
was  a  part  of  the  same  frieze  which  Spon  and  Wheler 
described  as  existing  on  the  temple1.  These  four 
marbles  were  removed,  about  the  year  1804,  by  the 
agents  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  from  their  exposed  situa- 
tion, in  which  they  had  already  suffered  great  mutila- 
tion, and  are  now  in  the  British  Museum  \ 

The  front  of  the  Propylaea  having  been  already 
closed  by  a  modern  wall  when  Spon  and  Wheler 
arrived  at  Athens,  it  was  very  natural  for  them,  in 
such  a  cursory  visit  to  the  Acropolis  as  they  made 8, 


described  the  columns  as  of  the  Doric  order,  and  the  figures  in 
relief  as  adorning  the  architrave  instead  of  the  frieze. 

We  now  know  [1837]  that  he  was  equally  mistaken  in  de- 
scribing the  temple  as  fifteen  feet  long  by  eight  or  nine  broad,  the 
dimensions  on  the  stylobate  being  twenty-seven  feet  by  eighteen 
feet  and  a  half;  Spon,  therefore,  in  saying  that  it  was  about 
"  quinze  pieds  de  large,"  really  meant  the  breadth,  and  not  the 
length,  as  might  be  suspected  from  Wheler,  who  now  appears  to 
have  been  entirely  in  error. 

1  For  a  description  of  the  recent  discoveries  relating  to  this 
temple,  as  well  as  for  its  architectural  details,  see  "  Acropolis 
von  Athen,  erste  abth."  by  MM.  Ross,  Schaubert  and  Hansen, 
also  some  remarks,  supplementary  to  the  present,  in  Appendix  XV. 
—Note  of  1839. 

*  Numbered  158.  159.  160.  161. 

8  They  went  only  once  to  the  Acropolis,  when  they  hastened  past 
the  Propylaea  to  see  the  Parthenon.  "  Nous  nous  hatames  d'aller 
voir  la  grande  mosquee,  qui  etoit  autrefois  le  temple  de  Minerve, 

Y  -H- 
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to  suppose,  after  having  passed  through  two  gates  of 
the  modern  citadel  within  the  principal  one,  that  they 
had  passed  the  Propylaea,  and  were  within  the  ancient 
Acropolis,  when  in  reality  they  were  proceeding  by  a 
road  parallel  to  the  front  of  the  Propylaea.  Here, 
observing  a  small  temple  on  their  right,  they  thought 
that  its  position  agreed  exactly  with  the  words  of 
Pausanias,  and  concluded  that  it  was  the  temple  of 
Victory !. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were  right  in 
their  conclusion,  though  certainly  not  for  the  reasons 
they  have  given  ;  but  as  this  question  has  been,  and 
still  continues  to  be  disputed 2,  we  may  be  justified 
perhaps  in  examining  it  more  fully.  Pausanias 
observes  that  on  the  right  of  the  Propylaea  stood  the 
temple  of  Victory  without  Wings  (Nuorc  avripov  vooc), 
and  on  the  left  of  the  Propyleea  a  building  which  con- 
tained paintings  (oijcif/tia  iyov   ypaQag)5.     Chandler, 

comme  la  plus  considerable  pi&ce  de  la  citadelle."  Spon  II. 
p.  82. 

1  Spon  supposed  that  the  Propylaeum,  or  great  gateway,  had 
entirely  disappeared,  and  that  the  buildings  to  the  right  and  left 
of  it  only  remained ;  that  the  temple  on  his  right  was  the  temple 
of  Victory,  and  that  the  great  building  on  his  left  was  the  otmy/ia 
typv  ypa(j>ac,  or  temple  (as  he  interpreted  the  word  oiic^/ia),  con- 
taining pictures.  Wheler  (p.  359),  with  better  judgment,  thought 
that  a  large  building  with  two  wings  could  not  be  a  temple  or  a 
picture-chamber,  and  suspected  the  truth,  that  it  was  the  Pro- 
pylaea itself. 

'  Stuart  and  Chandler  believed  the  northern  wing  of  the  Pro- 
pylaea to  haye  been  the  temple  of  Victory.  Revett  sided  with 
Spon  and  Wheler.  See  the  edition  of  Chandler's  Travels,  with 
Revett's  notes.  In  1837  Mr.  Wilkins  still  questioned  whether 
the  site  of  the  temple  of  Victory  had  yet  been  discovered.  Pro- 
lusiones  Architectonicae,  p.  96. 

*  Pausan.  Attic.  22,  4.  6.     See  above,  p.  143. 
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applying  the  expressions  cv  §£&?  and  iv  apurrepa  not  to 
the  route  of  the  traveller,  but  to  the  fronting  of  the 
Propylaea,  supposed  the  northern  wing  of  the  Propylaea 
to  have  been  the  temple  of  Victory,  and  the  southern 
the  picture-house ;  and  undoubtedly  he  might  fairly 
presume,  from  the  words  of  Pausanias,  that  if  one  of 
the  wings  of  the  Propylaea  was  the  temple,  the  other 
was  the  chamber  of  paintings ;  since  it  was  difficult  to 
conceive  that  Pausanias,  in  describing  buildings  on 
the  right  and  left  of  the  Propylaea,  intended  in  the 
one  instance  a  portion  of  the  Propylaea  itself,  and  in 
the  other  a  building  entirely  separate  from  it.  And 
yet  this  seems  to  have  been  his  intention ;  and  it 
shows,  in  a  remarkable  instance,  the  difficulty  which 
occurs  in  understanding  the  topographical  descriptions 
of  this  author  without  the  assistance  of  local  illus- 
tration. If  the  temple  seen  by  Spon  and  Wheler 
was  not  that  of  Victory,  it  was  that  of  Tellus  and 
Ceres,  or,  assuming  Chandler's  interpretation  of  the 
words  right  and  left,  it  was  the  picture-house.  But 
there  are  strong  objections  to  both  these  suppositions. 
We  have  the  best  evidence  that  the  picture-house 
was  a  part  of  the  Propylaea  itself.  The  work  of 
Polemon  on  these  paintings  was  entitled  irspl  ruv  iv 
role  npoiruXa/oic  mvaKw  (on  the  paintings  in  the  Pro- 
pylaea) l :  the  northern  wing  of  the  Propylaea  therefore 
was  either  the  temple  of  Victory  or  the  picture-house ; 
and  there  can  be  little  hesitation  in  deciding  upon  the 
latter,  its  construction  showing  clearly  that  it  was  not 
the  vaog  of  a  deity,  but  an  oueiipa.  The  temple  of 
Victory,  moreover,  was  evidently  not  on  the  northern 

1  Harpocr.  in  Aa/jiwac. 
Y    2 
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but  on  the  southern  side  of  the  entrance ;  for  Pausa- 
nias, in  reference  to  the  story  of  iEgeus,  who  threw 
himself  over  the  rock,  expressly  states  that  the  site  of 
the  temple  commanded  a  view  of  the  sea ;  meaning 
the  sea,  in  the  direction  of  Crete,  from  whence  the 
ship  was  coming.  The  southern  wing  of  the  Pro* 
pylaea  was  indeed  not  far  from  the  southern  preci- 
pices, but  it  was  closed  on  that  side  by  a  wall ;  and, 
in  fact,  no  part  of  the  Propylaea,  except  the  front  of 
the  great  vestibule,  commanded  a  view  of  the  sea, 
which  even  from  thence  was  visible  only  towards 
Salamis  or  Corinth,  being  the  reverse  of  the  direc- 
tion in  which  Theseus  was  returning  to  Athens. 
The  platform  of  the  Ionic  temple,  on  the  contrary, 
commanded  an  extensive  view  of  the  Saronic  Gulf, 
including  Cape  Scyllaeum,  in  the  direction  of  Crete. 
With  regard  to  the  southern  wing  of  the  Propylaea, 
we  may  farther  remark,  that  being  an  open  portico 
without  any  closed  chamber,  it  was  adapted  neither 
to  a  temple  nor  a  picture-chamber :  evidently,  there- 
fore, the  northern  wing  of  the  Propylaea,  and  the 
temple  described  by  Spon  and  Wheler,  were  the  two 
buildings  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  Propylaea 
intended  by  Pausanias.  And  this  conclusion  is  in 
agreement  with  the  ordinary  meaning  of  Pausanias 
in  employing  the  words  cv  Se£t£,  cv  apt<rr£p? :  that 
is  to  say,  that  he  generally  intends  to  describe  the 
right  or  left  hand  of  the  traveller  according  to  the 
direction  which  he  is  pursuing  \ 


1  Thus,  in  entering*  Thebes  (Bceot.  10,  2),  he  says,  i<m  & 
\6dtoc  iv  ZtEtiq.  tu>v  ttvXwv  iepoQ  'AxoXAoiyo?*  KaXcirai  ie  o  re 
A<tyoc  Kal  o  deoc  'laprivioc,  wapaf>piovro$  tov  Torapov  rairrg  rov 
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But,  independently  of  these  considerations,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  believe  that  Victory  Apterus,  a 
goddess  whose  worship  was  connected  with  the  ear- 
liest history  of  Athens,  should  have  been  lodged  in 
any  part  of  a  building  which  was  not  of  very  early 
date,  and  the  several  parts  of  which  were  combined 
to  form  an  entire  work,  designed  for  civil  or  military, 
and  not  for  sacred  purposes.  For  although  the  tem- 
ple of  Victory,  seen  by  Pausanias,  may  not  have  been 

'lfffirjviov.  Here  we  are  sure,  from  the  undoubted  positions  of 
Plataea  and  the  river  Ismenus,  that  the  latter  must  have  been 
on  the  right  of  the  road  entering  Thebes  from  Plataea.  In  like 
manner,1  in  proceeding  from  Thebes  to  Chalcis,  he  describes 
(19, 2)  the  ruins  of  Glisas  as  Tevpijaaov  kv  hpiortpa  ;  and  having 
arrived  at  the  Euripus,  the  temple  of  Ceres  Mycalessia  and  Aulis 
as  on  the  right,  and  Mount  Messapius  and  Anthedon  as  on  the 
left.  (riJQ  AijfirjTpoQ  to  Upov  kv  liliij.  ttjq  MvtcaXrjoalaQ  ical  6\iyov 
far  abrov  irpoeXddvri  tarty  AvX/c ; . . .  .  rijc  Boiwriac  ra  kv  &purrepf 
rov  Evplnov  Meffvawtov  opoc  icaXovfutov  rat  W  aimp  "Bouaruv  kiri 
da\atr(Trjc  wrfXic  ktrrlv  'Av0^^v,  Bceot.  19,  5.  22,  5.)  In  all 
these  instances,  the  known  situations  of  the  places  leave  not  a 
doubt  that  the  words  right  and  left  were  applied  to  the  right  and 
left  hand  of  the  traveller.  Upon  similar  occasions,  frequently 
occurring  in  Pausanias,  he  generally  employs  luv  and  iXdvv,  or 
their  compounds  with  c?rl,  hva%  kiravd,  too,  *-p<$c ;  to  which  is 
added,  karlv  kv  &£<?,  or  kv  6.piorsp^f  either  with  or  without  the 
words  ttjq  6&w,  or  Ttjc  Xeuxftdpov  ;  but  often  the  participle  is  left 
out,  and  he  proceeds  with  the  name  only  of  the  place  or  monu- 
ment added  to  kv  £e£i?,  or  kv  hptartpq..  Two  instances  may  in- 
deed be  mentioned,  and  others  perhaps  may  be  found,  where 
these  words  have  relation,  not  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  tra- 
veller's route,  but  to  the  fronting  of  the  place  which  Pausanias  is 
describing :  the  one  is  at  the  temple  of  Despcena,  near  Mega- 
lopolis (Arcad.  38,  2),  the  other  at  Phigaleia  (41,  5);  but  in 
these  instances  the  progress  of  his  narrative  had  been  interrupted 
by  a  description  of  the  places. 
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much  older  than  the  Propylaea,  it  stood  doubtless  on 
the  site  of  a  more  ancient  temple  or  altar  of  Victory, 
on  the  identical  spot  where  tradition  reported  iEgeus 
to  have  looked  out  for  his  son's  return  K 

Pausanias,  therefore,  as  it  appears,  confined  the 
name  Propylaea  to  the  gates  opening  into  the  Acro- 
polis with  their  vestibules,  although,  in  truth,  the 
wings  were  cotemporary  buildings  and  component 
parts  of  the  Propylaea  * ;  and  he  omitted  all  notice  of 
the  southern  wing  of  the  Propylaea :  a  neglect  which, 
according  to  the  usual  method  of  this  author,  was 
justified  by  the  inferior  importance  of  that  wing, 
which  seems  to  have  been  little  more  than  a  place 
of  arms  for  the  use  of  the  persons  entrusted  with 
the  custody  of  the  great  gates,  as  well  as  of  the 
passage  leading  to  the  postern  *.     The  portico  of  the 

1  In  like  manner  the  Olympieium  of  Athens,  finished  by  Ha- 
drian, stood  on  the  site  of  a  temple  begun  originally  by  Peisis- 
tratus  ;  the  Erechtheium  upon  the  foundations  of  the  old  building 
which  covered  the  olive-tree  and  salt- wall ;  the  Panhellenium  of 
jEgina,  on  the  site  of  the  temple  or  altar  dedicated  by  .Abacus. 

■  Though  the  perfect  similarity  of  style  and  execution  are  alone 
almost  sufficient  on  this  question,  it  is  satisfactory  to  refer  to  the 
proofs,  which  the  masonry  supplies  of  the  same  fact.  See  Stuart's 
Ant.  of  Ath.  new  edit.  II.  p.  105. 

*  Chandler  is  singularly  unfortunate  in  his  remarks  (c.  9)  upon 
the  Propylaea,  having  misapprehended  his  predecessors,  Spon 
and  Wheler,  in  almost  every  particular.  Intending  to  follow 
their  information,  he  observes,  that  the  northern  wing  (which  he 
supposes  to  have  been  the  temple  of  Victory)  was  blown  up  about 
the  year  1 656 ;  Spon  and  Wheler,  however,  in  mentioning  this 
explosion,  were  not  speaking  of  the  northern  wing,  but  of  the 
Propylaeum,  or  great  vestibule  itself.  The  small  Ionic  temple, 
not  the  southern  wing  of  the  Propylaea,  as  Chandler  imagined, 
then  became  the  magazine,  in  which  state  Spon  and  Wheler  found 
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northern  wing  might  serve  for  a  similar  purpose,  the 
chamber  of  pictures  having  been  an  interior  apart- 
ment behind  the  portico. 

On  the  steepest  part  of  the  ascent  towards  thePropy-  Pedestal  of 
laea,  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  feet  in  front  of  the  south- 
western angle  of  the  northern  wing  of  the  Propylsea, 
and  forty-three  feet  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  great 
colonnade,  stands  a  lofty  pedestal,  about  twelve  feet 
square,  and  twenty-seven  high l ;  upon  the  summit  of 
which  some  holes  for  stanchions  show  that  it  formerly 
supported  some  figure  or  figures,  which  we  may  judge, 
from  the  height  and  dimensions  of  the  pedestal,  to 
have  been  colossal  or  equestrian:  a  statue,  twelve 
feet  in  height,  placed  upon  this  basis,  would  rise  to  a 
level  with  the  capitals  of  the  great  columns.  The 
masonry  of  the  pedestal  is  peculiar ',  and  similar  to 

it  in  1676.  Again,  Chandler  conceived  that  the  columns  of 
the  small  Ionic  temple  and  its  frieze,  representing  a  battle  of 
Greeks  and  Persians  (he  calls  them  Amazons,  and  takes  no  notice 
of  the  battle  of  Greeks  against  Greeks),  belonged  to  the  southern 
wing  of  the  Propylsea,  which  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  Spon 
and  Wheler,  who  clearly  describe  both  the  frieze  and  columns  as 
belonging  to  the  small  detached  temple,  which  was  on  their  right  ' 

hand  in  entering  the  citadel.  Chandler  then  remarks,  that  the 
pediment  of  the  northern  wing  was  standing  in  1676 ;  whereas 
Spon  and  Wheler  only  say,  that  the  pediment  of  the  Propyl aeura 
itself  was  then  standing.  He  copies  Wheler's  mistake,  of  sup- 
posing the  front  of  the  Propylasum  to  have  consisted  of  four 
Doric  columns  instead  of  six,  and  its  roof  to  have  been  sup- 
ported by  four  Ionic  columns  instead  of  six  :  and  in  one  place 
he  describes  the  columns  of  the  northern  wing  as  Ionic,  and  in 
another  as  Doric. 

1  This  monument  was  not  observed  by  Spon  and  Wheler. 

2  Mr.  Kinnard  remarks  (Stuart's  Ant.  of  Ath.  new  ed.  II. 
p.  108)  that  "  the  die  of  the  pedestal,  which  is  slightly  diminished, 
is  divided  into  eight  larger  courses  and  seven  smaller  ones,  which 
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that  of  a  ruined  wall  not  far  from  the  Theseium, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  the  gym- 
nasium of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia :  it  resembles  also 
some  walls  at  the  Peireeus,  which  are  probably  of  a 
date  long  posterior  to  the  original  fortifications  of 
that  place. 

The  presumption  which  this  similarity  gives  as  to 
the  date  of  the  pedestal  is  in  some  degree  supported 
by  Pausanias,  who,  after  having  stated  that  the  Acro- 
polis had  but  one  entrance,  which  introduces  his 
remark  in  praise  of  the  ceiling  of  the  Propylsea, 
alludes  in  a  mysterious  manner  to  the  statues  of  cer- 
tain horsemen,  concerning  which  he  was  uncertain 
whether  they  represented  the  sons  of  Xenophon,  or 
were  made  only  for  the  sake  of  ornament  or  pro- 
priety (ig  tvirpiiruav*).  In  the  next  clause  he  de- 
scribes the  temple  of  Victory,  on  the  right  of  the 
Propylffia,  connecting  it  with  the  clause  relating  to 

are  about  one  third  of  the  height  of  the  larger.  The  vertical 
joints  do  not  correspond  with  each  other,  as  shown  in  the  engrav- 
ing (Revett's),  the  blocks  being  irregular  in  width.  The  marble  is 
of  a  different  quality  from  that  of  the  Propyleeum  in  general ;  the 
joints  are  without  cement,  and  exceedingly  well  executed." 

The  middle  part  of  the  inscription  was  already  obliterated  in 
the  time  of  Chandler,  but  the  name  of  Agrippa  was  clear,  and 
comparing  the  remaining  letters  with  other  similar  documents, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  was  as  follows  :  'O  Srjfjioc 
Maicpov  'AypiTnrav  AcvkIov  viov,  rplg  wrarov,  rdv  iavrov  tvtpyiTqv. 

Pouqueviile  (Voyage  en  Grfcce,  V.  p.  125,  2Sme  ed.)  reports 
the  following  inscription  as  having  been  found  in  the  embrasure 
of  the  rampart  near  the  temple  of  Erechtheus :  (0  tifjfwc  Ntpwva 
KXavdiov  Tifieplov  viov  Apovtrov  rdv  Iavrov  evepyerriv.  Chandler, 
therefore,  was  undoubtedly  wrong  in  reading  Kaiov  instead  of 


lavrov. 


1  Possibly  Pausanias  may  have  meant  by  this  word  u  loyalty, 
or  a  due  deference  to  the  Roman  government." 
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the  statues,  in  such  a  manner  as  leads  to  the  per- 
suasion that  the  horsemen  stood  opposite  to  the 
temple  of  Victory,  and  were  similarly  placed  with 
regard  to  the  Propylaea  !. 

The  doubt  expressed  by  Pausanias,  as  to  the  per- 
sons for  whom  the  equestrian  statues  were  intended, 
could  not  have  been  sincere ;  and,  judging  from  his 
manner  on  other  similar  occasions,  we  can  scarcely 
hesitate  in  believing  that  equestrian  statues  of  Gryl- 
lus  and  Diodorus,  the  two  sons  of  Xenophon,  who  were 
sometimes  complimented  with  the  surname  of  the  Di- 
oscuri 2,  had  been  converted,  by  means  of  new  inscrip- 
tions, into  those  of  two  Romans,  whom,  Pausanias  has 
not  named 8.   An  inscription,  however,  upon  the  pedes- 

1  The  clauses  are  connected  by  \ilv  and  Si.  See  above,  p.  143. 

1  Diogen.  Laert.  2,  52.     Eustath.  ad  Od.  A.  299. 

*  In  like  manner  Pausanias  has  left  us  ignorant  to  whom  the 
statue  of  Neptune,  near  the  Peiraic  gate,  had  been  newly  inscribed, 
and  those  of  Miltiades  and  Themistocles  in  the  Prytaneium. 

Dion  Chry  80s  torn,  in  his  Rhodiac  oration,  forcibly  exposes  the 
custom  common  among  the  Rhodians,  of  altering  the  names  of 
the  statues  with  which  that  city  abounded,  and  he  gives  some 
instances  of  the  same  practice  among  the  Athenians.  At  Athens 
it  had  existed  long  before  the  time  of  Dion ;  there  colossal  statues 
of  Attalus  and  Eumenes  had  been  inscribed  to  M.  Antonius 
(Plutarch.  M.  Ant.  60) ;  and  Cicero  alludes  to  it  as  a  common 
custom,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Atticus  (6,  1),  wherein  he  ex- 
presses his  wish  of  having  a  statue  erected  to  him  by  the  Athe- 
nians. Equidem  valde  ipsas  Athenas  amo :  volo  esse  aliquod 
monimentum  ;  odi  falsas  inscriptions  statuarum  alienarum.  We 
can  hardly  doubt  that  this  contemptible  practice  originated  among 
the  Athenians,  whose  meanness  and  base  flattery  was  not  less 
followed  by  the  rest  of  Greece  than  their  example  in  learning, 
art,  and  every  elegant  invention,  had  been  in  better  times. 

An  illustration  of  these  conversions  has  recently  been  observed 
near  the  pedestal  of  Agrippa,  where  a  marble  has  been  found  bear- 
ing the  following :  '0  Srjfwc  Tvaiov  'Aictppwviov  Up6t:\ov  ayQvwu- 
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tal,  preserves  one  of  the  Roman  names,  that  of  Agrippa, 
and  as  it  shows  that  he  was  then  in  his  third  consul- 
ship ' ;  the  other  son  of  Xenophon  may  have  been 
converted  into  Caius  Caesar  Octavianus,  who  was  the 
colleague  of  Agrippa  in  his  third  consulship,  and  who 
had  arrived  in  that  year  at  such  a  degree  of  power 
that  he  was  made  consul  for  the  seventh  time,  and 
was  dignified  with  the  title  of  Augustus.  In  the 
Propylaeum  of  the  New  Agora,  which  was  erected 
out  of  the  donations  of  Augustus,  adorned  with  a 
statue  of  Julia,  and  surmounted  by  another  of  Lucius, 
son  of  Agrippa,  and  grandson  of  Augustus,  we  have 
already  seen  other  instances,  though  somewhat  pos- 
terior in  date,  of  the  favours  granted  by  Augustus  to 
the  Athenians,  and  of  their  gratitude  or  flattery 
towards  his  family.  That  Agrippa  should  have  had 
the  high  honour  of  an  equal  association  with  the 
emperor  in  the  dedications  at  the  entrance  of  the 
citadel,  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  family  alliance 
which  already  existed  between  him  and  Augustus, 
and  by  his  having  been  a  personal  benefactor  to 
Athens.  A  theatre  in  the  Cerameicus,  named  the 
Agrippeium  *,  was  so  called  doubtless  as  having  been 
built,  partly  at  least,  at  his  expense. 

rov  T?jc  etc  tavrov  ehvoiag  tal  Kifispoviac.  ckcjco',  and  below  in 
more  ancient  characters  the  words  Upa^iriXnc  ciro/ei,  showing  that 
the  name  of  some  Greek  who  had  been  honoured  with  a  statue 
by  Praxiteles,  possibly  by  the  celebrated  sculptor  himself,  had 
been  erased  to  make  way  for  that  of  a  Roman  proconsul,  who  had 
himself  perhaps  robbed  Athens  of  the  original  statue. — Note  of 
1837. 

1  It  was  in  the  same  year  that  Agrippa  built  the  Pantheon  (or 
its  portico)  at  Rome. 

*  See  above,  p.  163. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  temple  of  Victory  has  proved  that  the 
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It  is  remarkable  that  the  pedestal  of  Agrippa  does 
not  stand  parallel  to  the  front  of  the  Propylsea,  its 
western  face  being  slightly  turned  to  the  north  *. 

The  gates  of  the  Propylaea  and  its  eastern  ves-  Platforms 
tibule  were  elevated  a  step  or  two  above  the  adjacent  Acropolis. 
platform  at  the  western  end  of  the  Acropolis.  But 
the  carriage  way,  which  ascended  by  an  inclined 
plane  from  the  ancient  Agora  to  the  western  entrance 
of  the  Propylsea,  was  continued  through  that  building, 
and  was  prolonged  beyond  it  in  the  direction  of  the 
interval  between  the  two  temples  of  Minerva,  as  far 
as  the  highest  natural  level  of  the  hill.  On  either 
side  of  this  main  route  the  surface  of  the  Acropolis 
appears  to  have  been  divided  into  platforms,  com- 
municating with  one  another  by  steps.  Upon  these 
platforms  stood  the  temples,  sanctuaries,  or  monu- 
ments, which  occupied  all  the  summit. 

The  temple  of  Minerva,  called  o  'Ejcaro/iircooc  v«lc  Parthenon, 
(the  temple  of  one  hundred  feet),  or  o  IlapOtvwv  (the 
virgin's  house),  was  constructed  entirely  of  Pentelic 
marble,  including  a  stylobate  five  feet  and  a  half  in 
height,  which  was  composed  of  four  steps,  and  rested 
upon  a  rustic  basement  of  ordinary  limestone 2.  Thus 

pedestal  of  Agrippa  could  not  have  had  any  corresponding  pe- 
destal on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ascent,  which  Pausanias,  by 
alluding  to  two  equestrian  statues,  formerly  gave  reason  to  pre- 
sume. We  are  reduced,  therefore,  to  the  inference  that  they  stood 
on  the  same  pedestal. — Note  of  1837. 

1  Mr.  Kinnard  (in  the  new  edition  of  Stuart's  Athens,  note 
p.  106)  conjectures  that  it  may  have  been  built  in  this  manner 
for  the  sake  of  an  ancient  substruction,  which,  like  that  of  the 
northern  wing  of  the  Propylaea,  was  not  exactly  parallel  to  the 
front  of  that  building. 

3  This  rustic  basement  varied  in  height  according  to  the  level 
of  the  rock,  upon  which  the  several  parts  of  it  were  founded.     It 
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raised,  the  temple  was  so  much  elevated  above  the 
entrance  of  the  Acropolis,  that  the  pavement  of  its 
peristyle  was  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  summit  of 
the  Propylaea !. 

The  Parthenon,  on  the  upper  step  of  the  stylobate, 
was  227  feet  seven  inches  in  length,  and  101  feet 
two  inches  in  breadth.  It  consisted  of  a  oWc,  or 
cella,  surrounded  by  a  peristyle,  which  had  eight 
Doric  columns  in  the  fronts,  and  seventeen  on  the 
sides.  These  forty-six  columns  were  six  feet  two 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  thirty-four  feet 
in  height.      Within  the  peristyle,  at  either  end, 

was  crowned  with  a  cornice  of  analogous  character,  and,  by  its 
contrast  with  the  splendid  and  finished  work  which  it  supported, 
was  admirably  suited  to  be  the  basement  of  such  a  building.  On 
the  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  temple  there  was  a  narrow 
platform  between  the  foot  of  the  marble  stylobate  and  the  edge  of 
the  basement,  eight  feet  wide  on  the  former  side,  and  fourteen 
feet  on  the  latter.     Note  of  1840. 

1  Recent  observations  are  said  to  have  ascertained  that  the  base 
of  the  stylobate  of  the  temple  of  Polias,  which  consisted  of  four 
steps,  but  less  lofty  than  those  of  the  Parthenon,  is  seven  feet 
and  a  half  lower  than  the  corresponding  base  of  the  latter  tem- 
ple ;  and  that  the  pavement  at  the  base  of  the  columns  of  the 
eastern  entrance  of  the  Propylaea  is  forty-three  feet  nine  inches 
below  the  corresponding  pavement  in  the  Parthenon.  The  arti- 
ficial elevation  given  to  the  Parthenon  is  consistent  with  a  general 
rule,  which  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  Doric  order, 
namely,  that  it  should  be  above  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  in  every 
part  of  bis  approach.  Hence  the  order  was  well  adapted  to  the 
lofty  situations,  generally  chosen  by  the  early  people  of  European 
Greece,  and  which  in  later  times  were  their  citadels.  In  the 
Ionic  order  the  reverse  is  observable.  Its  most  remarkable  ex- 
amples, such  as  those  of  Samus,  Sardeis,  Branchidas,  Magnesia, 
and  Ephesus,  were  situated  in  places,  where  they  could  never  be 
seen  from  a  much  lower  level  than  the  bases  of  the  columns. 
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there  was  an  interior  range  of  six  columns,  of 
five  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  standing  before 
the  end  of  the  cella,  and  forming,  together  with 
the  prolonged  walls  of  the  cella,  a  prothyrseum  or 
apartment  before  the  door :  there  was  an  ascent  of 
two  steps  into  these  divisions  of  the  building,  from 
the  peristyle.  The  cella,  the  breadth  of  which  within 
was  sixty-two  feet  and  a  half,  was  divided  into  two 
unequal  chambers,  of  which  the  western  was  forty- 
three  feet  ten  inches  long  within,  and  the  eastern 
ninety-eight  feet  seven  inches.  The  former  was  the 
Opisthodomus,  which  was  employed  as  the  public 
treasury ;  the  latter  was  the  Parthenon,  or  Heca- 
tompedum,  specifically  so  called.  The  ceiling  of  the 
former  was  supported  by  four  columns,  of  about  four 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  base  \  and  that  of  the  latter 
by  sixteen  columns,  of  three  feet  and  a  half. 

It  is  not  certainly  known  of  what  order  were  the 
interior  columns  of  either  chamber ;  but  as  those  of 
the  western  apartment  were  thirty-six  feet  in  height, 

1  This  is  the  measurement  of  Mr.  Cockerell  (ap.  Bronsted,  V. 
et  R.  dans  la  Grece,  II.  p.  290);  hut  Mr.  Kinnard  makes  them 
seven  inches  greater  (Stuart's  Ant.  of  Ath.  new  ed.  II.  p.  39,  note  d). 
Spon  and  Wheler  relate  that  there  was  a  gallery  and  twenty- 
two  small  columns  in  the  lower  tier,  and  twenty-three  in  the 
upper.  Stuart  and  Revett  have  marked  twenty-six  in  their 
plan  of  the  temple ;  hut  these,  it  is  now  supposed,  could  not 
have  belonged  to  the  original  building.  In  the  conversion  of 
the  temple  into  a  Greek  church,  or  in  its  repairs  as  such,  or  as  a 
Turkish  mosque,  great  alterations  were  made  in  the  interior,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  idea  of  its  ancient  state  from  the 
descriptions  of  Spon  and  Wheler.  But  more  recent  examinations 
leave  little  doubt  as  to  the  interior  plan.  See  Bronsted,  pi. 
xxxviii. — Note  of  1832. 
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and  their  proportions  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Ionic  columns  of  the  vestibule  of  the  Propylaea,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  same  order  was  used  in  both 
instances.  In  the  eastern  chamber  of  the  Parthenon 
a  Corinthian  capital  has  been  found  of  such  dimen- 
sions as  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  columns  were  of 
that  order '.  The  smallness  of  their  diameter  leaves 
little  doubt  that  there  was  an  upper  range  as  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias  at  Olympia,  and  as  still  exem- 
plified in  one  of  the  temples  at  Psestum. 

Such  was  the  simple  construction  of  this  magni- 
ficent building,  which,  by  its  united  excellences  of 
materials2,  design,  and  decorations,  was  the  most 
perfect  ever  executed.  Its  dimensions  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  feet  by  a  hundred  and  two, 
with  a  height  of  sixty-six  feet  to  the  top  of  the  pe- 
diment, were  sufficiently  great  to  give  an  impression 
of  grandeur  and  sublimity;  and  this  impression  was 
not  disturbed  by  any  obtrusive  subdivision  of  parts, 

1  In  the  interior  of  the  temple  at  Phigaleia  are  two  new  varie- 
ties of  the  Ionic  order ;  one  of  which,  by  its  helices  and  leaves 
of  acanthus,  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  order  after- 
wards called  Corinthian.  It  proves,  therefore,  that  this  order  was 
employed  in  the  time  of  Pericles.  In  fact,  Vitruvius  gives  the 
honour  of  its  invention  to  Callimachus,  who  lived  about  that  time, 
and  who  made  the  golden  lamp  and  brazen  palm-tree  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Minerva  Polias. 

9  The  beautiful  marble  with  which  nature  furnished  the  Athe- 
nians, was  one  of  the  great  concurring  causes  leading  to  their 
unrivalled  pre-eminence  in  architecture  and  decorative  sculpture. 
Admitting  as  fine  a  surface,  and  presenting  as  beautiful  a  colour, 
as  ivory,  with  a  still  sharper  edge,  it  assisted  in  encouraging  the 
successive  efforts  of  artists  studying  to  excel  their  predecessors, 
or  rivals,  in  the  effects  produced  by  means  of  such  a  material. 
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such  as  is  found  to  diminish  the  effects  of  many  larger 
modern  buildings,  where  the  same  singleness  of  design 
is  not  apparent.  In  the  Parthenon  there  was  nothing 
to  divert  the  spectator's  contemplation  from  the  sim- 
plicity and  majesty  of  mass  and  outline,  which  forms 
the  first  and  most  remarkable  object  of  admiration 
in  a  Greek  temple ;  for  the  statues  of  the  pediments, 
the  only  decoration  which  was  very  conspicuous  by 
its  magnitude  and  position,  having  been  inclosed 
within  frames  which  formed  an  essential  part  of  the 
design  of  either  front,  had  no  more  obtrusive  effect 
than  an  ornamented  capital  to  an  unadorned  column. 
In  the  hands  of  Phidias  and  his  colleagues,  the  gravity 
of  the  Doric  order  imposed  no  limit  to  the  decoration 
applicable  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  edifice:  and 
hence  (as  we  find  proofs  in  many  traces  still  existing 
in  the  marble)  the  statues  and  reliefs,  as  well  as  the 
members  of  architecture,  were  enriched  with  various 
colours,  rendering  them  pictures,  as  well  as  groups  of 
statuary,  and  producing  to  the  spectator,  on  his  near 
approach,  a  new  and  increasing  source  of  admiration. 
The  adornment  of  the  upper  part  of  the  building 
was  continued  to  the  roof,  where  the  acroteria  of  the 
pediments  and  the  extremities  of  the  spouts  and 
ridge-tiles  were  decorated  with  sculpture.  New 
enrichments  might  be  added,  though  the  edifice  was 
complete  without  them ;  such  were  the  gilded  shields, 
which,  long  after  the  building  of  the  temple,  were 
placed  upon  the  architraves  of  the  two  fronts. 

This  capability  of  receiving  ornament  was  in  part 
devised,  by  those  under  whose  directing  genius  the 
Parthenon  rose,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  employ- 
ment in  every  branch  of  art  to  those  excellent  artists 

10 
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with  whom  Athens  then  abounded,  and  probably  no 
Greek  temple  of  any  order  was  ever  so  lavishly  adorned 
with  sculpture  as  the  Parthenon !.  In  the  eastern,  or 
main  apartment  of  the  cella,  was  the  colossal  figure  of 
the  invincible  virgin  goddess,  from  whom  this  chamber 
in  particular,  and  the  building  in  general,  received 
the  name  of  Parthenon,  and  which  was  an  example 
of  chryselephantine  sculpture,  having  but  one  rival 
in  Greece,  and  that  by  the  same  master :  in  the  aeti, 
or  pediments,  were  two  compositions,  near  eighty  feet 
in  length,  each  consisting  of  about  twenty-four  entire 
statues  of  supernatural  dimensions ;  the  eastern  repre- 
senting the  birth  of  Minerva,  the  western  the  contest 
of  Neptune  and  Minerva  for  the  Attic  land :  under 
the  exterior  cornice,  in  harmony  with  the  projecting 
features  of  that  part  of  the  building,  were  ninety-two 
groups,  raised  in  high  relief  from  tablets  four  feet 
three  inches  square,  relating  to  a  variety  of  actions  of 
the  goddess  herself,  or  in  which  her  favoured  cham- 
pions had  prevailed  by  means  of  her  influence :  and, 

1  In  the  temple  of  Theseus,  out  of  sixty-eight  metopes,  no  more 
than  eighteen  had  reliefs  on  them,  and  one  pediment  only  was 
filled  with  statues.  At  Mgina.,  Sunium,  Nemea,  Bassae,  there 
were  no  sculptured  metopes.  In  the  great  temple  of  Selinus, 
the  largest  Doric  building  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  the 
metopes  in  the  two  fronts  were  alone  sculptured.  In  the  middle 
eastern  temple  at  the  same  place,  those  of  the  eastern  front 
only.  At  Qlympia  the  pediments  and  hyperthyra  alone  seem, 
from  Pausanias,  to  have  been  decorated  with  sculpture,  and 
even,  if  the  exterior  metopes  had  been  adorned  with  reliefs  like 
those  of  the  Parthenon,  they  would  have  been  very  inferior  in 
number,  as  this  temple,  as  well  as  that  of  Delphi,  was  a  hexastyle. 
Of  the  latter  building,  we  may  infer  from  Euripides  (Ion  190), 
that  some  at  least  of  the  metopes  were  sculptured,  but  we  have 
no  farther  information  concerning  it. 
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lastly,  along  the  outside  of  the  cella  and  vestibules 
reigned  a  frieze  of  three  feet  four  inches  in  height,  and 
520  feet  in  length  ;  to  which  a  relief,  slightly  raised 
above  the  surface  of  the  naked  wall  which  it  crowned, 
was  considered  most  applicable,  as  it  was  seen  from 
a  nearer  distance  than  any  of  the  other  sculptures, 
and  by  a  reflected  light.  This  great  work  represented 
the  procession  on  the  quadrennial  festival  of  the 
Panathenaea,  when  the  new  peplus  of  Minerva  was 
carried  through  the  Cerameicus,  and  from  thence  to 
the  Acropolis. 

That  which  chiefly  excites  our  wonder  in  these 
beautiful  works  of  sculpture  is,  that  their  execu- 
tion is  such,  as  in  almost  every  part  to  admit  of 
minute  inspection,  although  the  nearest  of  them 
were  not  seen  at  a  smaller  distance  than  forty  feet. 
We  cannot  have  a  stronger^proof  that  considerations 
of  economy  entered  very  little  into  the  calculations 
of  Pericles,  and  that  the  Athenian  artists  aimed  at 
nothing  short  of  perfection  in  their  productions,  and 
at  glory  for  their  highest  reward.  Having  formed 
the  conception  of  a  finished  and  perfect  work,  Phi- 
dias and  his  scholars  could  not  be  contented  with 
any  thing  short  of  its  execution.  Satisfied  with  its 
being  for  a  short  time  submitted  to  the  near  inspec- 
tion of  the  public,  they  thought  it  could  receive  no 
greater  honour  than  that  of  contributing  to  adorn  the 
temple  of  the  protecting  goddess,  of  being  consigned 
to  her  care,  and  of  becoming  the  object  of  a  small 
share  of  the  veneration  paid  to  her.  They  felt  as- 
sured that,  although  the  generality  of  spectators 
might  view  it  at  too  great  a  distance  to  appreciate 
all  its  merits,  those  whose  superior  taste  and  know- 
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ledge  rendered  their  admiration  the  chief  object 
of  the  artist's  ambition,  would  find  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  nearer  view ;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  facilities  were  given  to  artists,  and  to  curious 
natives  and  strangers,  to  mount  to  the  summit  of  the 
temple,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  close  inspection 
of  the  pediments,  metopes,  and  frieze '. 
Eweh-  The  extreme  brevity  of  Pausanias  in  noticing  the 

Propylaea  and  the  Parthenon,  has  at  least  the  advan- 
tage of  not  misleading  his  reader  in  any  essential 
particular.  In  describing  the  Erechtheium  at  greater 
length,  his  want  of  method  and  perspicuity  is  such 
that  it  is  only  by  comparing  his  testimony  with  that 
of  some  other  authors,  and  with  the  existing  ruins, 
that  his  account  of  this  building* becomes  intelligi- 
ble. After  having  remarked  that  the  Erechtheium 
was  a  double  building  (oWXovv  oiKtifia)  which  had  a 
well  of  salt-water  within  it,  Pausanias  proceeds  to 
give  a  description  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias 
and  its  contents,  and  then  adds  some  observations 
upon  the  sacred  olive-tree,  in  which,  although  he 
does  not  assert  that  the  tree  was  in  the  temple  of 
Polias,  that  impression  is  inevitably  left  on  the 
reader's  mind.  Of  the  temple  of  Pandrosus,  he 
observes,  only,  that  it  Mas  contiguous  (awt^c)  to 

1  It  is  probable  that  the  following  observations  by  Pausanias 
on  the  interior  construction  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  at  Olympia, 
were  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  applicable  to  the  Parthenon  :  evrfiKatn 
Be  kcl\  evroc  tov  vaov  iciovec,  rat  err  oat  re  lv$ov  vwepyoc  jccu  wpSoSoc 
oV  aWwy  exl  to  &ya\fid  tare  iwroirjrai  $£  cat  6.vo$oq  ciri  roy 
opotyov  (TKoXtd.  Eliac.  pr.  10,  3.  It  would  seem,  from  these 
words,  that  the  winding  stair  was  behind  the  statue,  where  it 
would  be  concealed  from  view. 
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that  of  Polias  \  so  that  Herodotus  and  other  authors 
having  made  mention  of  a  temple  of  Erechtheus, 
it  was  a  natural  conclusion  of  Stuart  and  others,  that 
there  were  three  temples,  all  comprehended  in  that 
compound,  irregular,  and  very  beautiful  structure 
which  stands  to  the  north  of  the  Parthenon,  near 
the  northern  "wall  of  the  Acropolis. 

There  are  some  passages,  however,  in  ancient  his- 
tory, which,  when  compared  with  Pausanias  and  with 
the  existing  remains,  serve  sufficiently  to  explain 
the  original  intention  of  the  building,  and  to  show 
that  it  consisted,  not  of  three,  but  of  two  temples. 
By  Herodotus  we  are  informed  that  the  temple  of 
Erechtheus  contained  both  the  well  and  the  olive- 
tree  2,  and  by  two  other  authors  that  the  olive-tree 
stood  in  the  temple  of  Pandrosus \  On  comparing 
these  testimonies,  therefore,  with  that  of  Pausanias,  we 


1  Pausan.  Att.  27,  3. 

*  "Effri  kv  rjj  'AirpordXi  ravrg  'Epcxdrioi;  tov  yriyevioc  Xcyo- 
fiivov  el  vat  vrjbc,  kv  ry  eXaljj  re  Kat  ddXaatra  tvC  ra  X6yog  irapa 
'Adrjvaiutv  Uo<rei$eu)vd  re  ko\  ^Adjjvairjy,  kpiaavrac  vepl  rrjg  \upriQ, 
fiaprvpta  Biffdai,     Herodot.  8,  55. 

8  *Hicev  oZv  xpwroc  Hoaetd&v  km  rijv  'Arrci^v  cat  xX^ag  rjj 
Tpiaivy  /caret  \iiar\v  t^v  'AicptJiroXi*'  avfyyve  ddXaaouy,  f)v  vvv 
fEp€x^1^a  KoXovtn*  fitra  $e  toutov,  far  9A6rfvd  /col  Troirjffafiivrj 
rrjQ  jcaraX^cwc  KcTtpoira  pa'prvpa,  fyvrevcrtv  eXaiav,  fj  vvv  kv  t$ 
TLavdpovif  BtUwrat,     Apollod.  3,  14,  §  1. 

Kvwv  etc  tov  ttjq  IloXtddoc  v&v  eitreXBovaa  ical  Ivaa  etc  to 
Havtipdaiov,  km  tov  ftwfjiov  iivafiaoa  tov  'Eptceiov  Aioc  tov  vtto 
rij  eXa/a,  kqt£k£ito'  trdrpiov  b*  €<m  ro«c  'ABrivaloig  Kvva  pii 
&va(iaiveiv  eig  'AicpticoXiv.  Philochorus  ap.  Dionys.  de  Di- 
narch.  3. 

The  following  lines,  part  of  an  Attic  song,   seem  to  show 

z  2 
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may  conclude  that  the  whole  building,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  Athenian  traditions  was  founded  by  Erech- 
theus  and  became  the  place  of  his  interment,  was 
named  Erechtheium  ;  and  that  the  Pandroseium  was 
one  of  its  two  component  parts,  the  temple  of  Polias 
having  been  the  other.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Erechtheus  had  any  separate  chamber  or  shrine 
sacred  to  him,  but  only  an  altar  common  to  him  and 
Neptune,  with  whom  he  was  often  identified  in 
Athenian  mythology1.  Considerable  ambiguity  in 
regard  to  the  edifice,  has  arisen  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  entire  structure  having  often  been 
called  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  as  well  as  the 
Erechtheium ;  a  custom  easily  understood,  when 
we  consider  that  the  temple  of  Polias  was  the  most 
important  part  of  the  building ;  that  the  statue  of 
the  goddess  here  worshipped,  was  the  most  ancient 
and  sacred  in  Attica,  and  that  it  peculiarly  repre- 
sented the  goddess  in  her  capacity  of  protectress  of 

that  the  olive  garland  of  Victory  was  gathered  in  the  temple 
of  Pandrosus : 

'EviKTivafjev  uiq  ij3ov\6fie<r6a 

Kat  viKrjv  Itiotrav  ot  Otol  f^ipoyreg 

irapa  WavSpoaov,  wg  <pi\r)v  'ABriyay. 

2k6\iov  ap.  Athen.  15,  14  (50). 
1  yEpexOevQ*  lloaiiS&v  iv  'AOi/yatc.  Hesych.  in  v.  A  sophist 
of  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  says,  6  HoXca'doc  vti*Q  rat  to 
irXrjalov  rov  WotnilwvoQ  rifitvog.  Himerius  ap.  Phot.  Myriobibl. 
p.  1104.  But  Plutarch  more  accurately,  ivravda  yovv  ical  yiutc 
Koiviavti  fJiETa  rfjg  %  KQr\va<:,  cv  $  *cu  fiwfi6g  kariv  ArjdrjQ  IBpvfiiyog. 
The  temple  of  Neptune  was  identical  with  that  of  Polias,  and 
contained  altars  of  Neptune  Erechtheus,  and  of  Oblivion  (with 
reference  to  the  Contest).     Sympos.  9,  6. 
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the  citadel:  in  an  inscription,  however,  which  re- 
lates to  this  building,  and  is  coeval  with  its  recon- 
struction, it  is  not  designated  by  either  of  the 
names  above  mentioned,  but  only  as  the  temple 
which  contained  the  ancient  statue  (o  vaie  lv  y  to 

apyaiov  ayaXpa  1). 

The  space  of  sixty-two  feet  in  length  from  east 
to  west,  and  of  thirty-three  in  breadth  from  north  to 
south,  which  formed  the  interior  of  the  main  build- 
ing, was  divided  into  three  apartments  by  two  trans- 
verse walls,  leaving  to  the  eastern  and  middle  apart- 
ments about  twenty-four  feet  each  from  east  to 
west,  and  to  the  western  nine  feet.     The  inscription 

1  This  very  curious  inscription  is  the  record  of  a  public  report 
made  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  people  of  Athens,  to 
take  and  state  an  account  of  the  unfinished  parts  of  the  building. 
The  commission  consisted  of  two  inspectors  (cn-un-arai),  an 
architect  {ap\iTiKrtav)  named  Philocles,  and  a  scribe  (ypapfiarevg). 
The  report  is  dated  in  the  archonship  of  Diodes,  who  held  that 
office  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  92d  Olympiad  (b.  c.  409-8). 
Greek  literature  is  indebted  for  this  important  document  to 
Dr.  Chandler,  and  his  employers  the  Society  of  Dilettanti,  who 
presented  the  marble  to  the  British  Museum.  Chandler  failed  in 
the  reading  and  interpretation  of  some  parts  of  the  inscription. 
Stuart  supposed  it  to  refer  not  to  the  ruins  now  existing,  but  to 
a  temple  more  ancient.  Mr.  Wilkins  confuted  this  opinion,  and 
explained  many  of  the  terms  of  art  employed  in  it.  It  has 
since  exercised  the  learned  ingenuity  of  several  other  persons, 
particularly  of  Pr.  K.  O.  Miiller  of  Gottingen  (Minerva?  Pol. 
4to,  Gott.  1820),  of  Pr.  Aug.  Boeckh  of  Berlin,  (C.  Ins.  Gr. 
No.  16*0),  of  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Rose  (Inscr.  Gr.  Vet.  p.  145),  and 
of  Mr.  Wilkins,  a  second  time,  in  his  Prolusiones  Architectonics, 
part  T.  For  a  copy  of  the  inscription,  and  some  further  remarks 
on  the  Erechtheium,  see  Appendix  XVII. 
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above  mentioned,  notices  three  irpooracruc,  which 
were  obviously  the  three  projections  on  the  east, 
north,  and  south  of  the  main  walls,  and  which  may 
be  distinguished  as  the  eastern,  the  northern,  and  the 
southern  prostasis  or  portico.  The  two  former  con- 
sist of  six  Ionic  columns  each,  but  differently  disposed, 
those  of  the  eastern  prostasis  standing  in  a  single  line 
before  the  wall  of  the  cella,  the  extremities  of  which 
are  adorned  with  antae  opposite  to  the  extreme 
columns,  whereas  the  northern  prostasis  has  four 
columns  in  front,  and  one  in  each  flank,  before  a 
corresponding  anta  in  the  wall  on  either  side  of  the 
door  before  which  this  portico  is  constructed.  Its 
columns  are  of  the  same  order  as  those  of  the  eastern 
prostasis,  but  they  are  near  six  inches  greater  in 
diameter,  and  proportionally  more  lofty  than  the 
former,  which  measure  two  feet  three  inches  and 
eight-tenths  at  the  base.  Of  the  southern  prostasis 
the  roof  was  supported  by  six  Caryatides  or  columns, 
of  which  the  shafts  represented  women  in  long  dra- 
pery 1 :  of  these,  four  still  remain  *  standing  upon  a 

1  Mr.  Wilkins  supposes  them  to  have  been  Hydriaphorse,  and 
that  each  had  a  water-jar  in  one  hand.  This  conjecture  is, 
in  some  degree,  supported  by  the  consideration  that  daughters 
of  the  Metoeci  carried  water -jars  (vdpcca),  and  parasols  (mrccf&ia), 
in  the  sacred  processions  (J.  Poll.  4, 55.  Demetrius  ap.  Harpocr., 
ap.  Phot.  Lex.  in  2*a<^<5poc.  Hesych.  in  e&d.  v.),  and  that  it 
was  perfectly  consonant  with  the  pride  of  Attic  citizens  to  repre- 
sent Metoeci,  as  Caryatides  supporting  a  roof. 

9  A  fifth  has  since  been  found  in  an  excavation  near  the 
spot  where  it  had  stood.  That  which  is  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, therefore,  is  the  only  one  now  wanting. — Note  of 
1838. 
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»       *  «j 

*   lium  and  basement  eight  feet  above  the  exterior 

rel,  and  about  fifteen  feet  above  the  floor  of  the 

'    lilding.      In   the  inscription   already  referred  to, 

iese  statues  are  designated  by  the  term  al  Kopat 

ihe  young  women). 

The  eastern  and  northern  porticoes  were  evidently 
the  prothyrous  porches  of  the  two  temples  which 
formed  the  "  double  edifice,"  as  the  dimensions, 
magnificence,  and  elaborate  ornaments  of  the  two 
doors,  before  which  they  stand,  abundantly  confirm. 
These  doors  very  much  resemble  each  other,  but  the 
northern  is  about  three  feet  higher  than  the  eastern, 
this  difference  being  nearly  the  same  as  that  in  the 
height  of  the  columns  of  the  two  porticoes.  The 
third  or  southern  projection,  although  styled  in  the 
inscription  a  vpoaraaiq  or  portico  like  the  others,  was 
totally  different  from  them.  The  Caryatides,  indeed, 
were  disposed  like  the  columns  of  the  northern  por- 
tico, four  in  front,  and  one  in  either  flank  before  an 
anta ;  and  there  were  intercolumniations  between  the 
statues,  equally  open  to  the  air :  but  the  roof  was  flat, 
and  when  viewed  from  the  exterior  level  on  the 
south,  reached  to  little  more  than  half  the  height  of 
the  pitched  roof  of  the  temple.  This  prostasis  was 
entered  by  a  small  door  in  the  southern  wall  of  the 
building  (the  ruypq  Trpoc  vorov  of  the  inscription),  and 
thus  it  was  by  its  general  construction,  not  so  much  a 
portico  as  an  adjunct  or  chapel  of  the  western  temple. 
Both  in  itself  and  as  a  portion  of  another  building, 
it  was  an  anomaly  in  Greek  architecture  obviously 
intended  for  some  particular  purpose,  apparently 
that   of  inclosing   some  sacred   object  which   was 
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immovable,  and  to  which  there  was  access  from  the 
western  temple '. 

That  object  could  hardly  have  been  any  other 
than  the  sacred  olive,  which  received  a  sufficiency  of 
air  and  light  through  the  intervals  between  the 
Corse,  while  its  trunk  was  protected  by  the  podium 
upon  which  they  stood.  The  same  apartment  was 
probably  the  Cecropium,  so  called  as  having  been 
traditionally  the  place  of  interment  of  Cecrops  *. 

Of  the  two  temples  we  may  be  assured  that  the 
eastern  was  that  of  Minerva  Polias,  from  its  eastern 
fronting  alone,  such  having  been  the  usual  aspect  of 
temples  of  the  principal  deities,  as  a  variety  of 
examples  still  prove  \  On  the  other  hand,  the  situ- 
ation of  the  northern  door  and  portico  near  the  edge 

1  An  excavation  made  by  the  artists  employed  by  Lord  Elgin, 
brought  to  light  some  steps  descending  into  this  prostasis  from  the 
upper  level  by  a  small  door  in  its  eastern  wall,  between  the 
south-eastern  Caryatis  and  the  adjacent  anta.  The  steps  abutted 
on  the  southern  wall  of  the  temple,  and  terminated  at  the  door 
which  opened  into  the  western  apartment  of  the  Pandroseium. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  these  steps  could  have  been 
coeval  with  the  building. 

*  See  some  further  remarks  on  the  Cecropium  in  Appendix 
XVII. 

'  IIpoc  €w  TV*  upwv  (iktiroyTtov.  Plutarch.  Numa,  14.  It 
appears  that  this  practice  of  the  time  of  Numa  was  afterwards 
reversed  by  the  Romans :  for  Vitruvius  says,  "  Signum,  quod 
erit  in  cell  a  collocatum,  spectet  ad  vespertinam  cceli  region  em, 
uti  qui  adierint  ad  aram,  immolantes  aut  sacrificia  facientes,  spec- 
tent  ad  partem  coeli  orientis  et  simulacrum,  quod  erit  in  sede." 
— Vitruv.  4,  5. 

Dion  C  as  si  us  relates  a  prodigy  which  happened  at  Athens  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus.     The  statue  of  Minerva  in  the  Aero- 
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of  the  precipices  above  the  Agraulium,  agrees  with 
the  mythus,  according  to  which  Herse  and  Agraulus 
threw  themselves  over  the  rocks ;  while  Pandrosus 
remained  faithful  to  her  trust,  and  hence  received 
divine  honours  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  under  the 
same  roof  with  the  goddess !. 

We  may  now  endeavour  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
the  situation  of  the  other  monuments  of  the  Acro- 
polis, which  have  been  noticed  by  Pausanias 2.  A 
little  within  the  vestibule  of  the  Propylsea,  near 
the  landing  from  the  great  western  stairs,  stood 
the  Mercury  Propylseus,  and  three  Graces  by  So- 
crates. The  sanctuary  of  Venus  Lesena,  which  con-  Temple  of 
tained  a  statue  of  the  goddess  by  Calamis,  and  a  brazen  Le«nL 
lioness  by  Iphicrates,  is  shewn  to  have  been  within 
the  Propylsea  by  Plutarch,  who  describes  the  lioness 
as  having  stood  kv  ran;  TrvXaic.  And  we  may  pre- 
sume that  the  brazen  Minerva  Hygieia  dedicated  by 
Pericles,  was  within  the  Propylsea,  as  it  was  intended 
to  commemorate  the  cure  of  a  favourite  workman 
who  had  been  injured  by  a  fall,  when  employed  in 
the  construction  of  this  building  by  Mnesicles.  In 
this  case,  if  we  trust  in  the  order  of  the  narrative  of 

polis,  which  before  faced  the  east,  was  found  turned  towards  the 
west. 

to  ry  ttiq  'Afliyvfic  ayaXfian  (TVfifiav  •  .  .  kv  yap  rjj  aicpoiroXei 
wpQc  avaroX&y  ityvfiivov,  Tp6g  te  Tag  SvcrfiaQ  fAiTtarpd^ri  Kal  al/ua 
ktriiTTvatv.     Dion  Cass.  54,  7. 

1  It  was  customary,  whenever  a  heifer  was  sacrificed  to 
Minerva  Polias,  to  immolate  a  sheep  to  Pandrosus.  Philo- 
chorus  ap.  Harpocr.  in  'Enlfiotoy.  See  Meursius,  Attic.  Lect. 
3,  22. 

2  Attic.  23  et  seq.     See  above,  p.  144  et  seq. 
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Pausanias,  the  brazen  Diitrephes  pierced  with  arrows, 
and  the  Hygieia  daughter  of  iEsculapius,  were  also 
within  the  Propylaea1.  From  a  comparison  of  the 
words  of  Pausanias  with  those  of  the  author  of  the 
Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators  in  the  Life  of  Isocrates,  it 
appears  that  between  the  Diitrephes  and  the  two  Hy- 
gieise,  were  statues  of  Isocrates,  of  his  father,  and  of 
two  of  his  female  relatives s.  The  next  monument 
mentioned,  namely,  the  small  stone  upon  which  Sile- 
nus  was  said  to  have  reposed,  when  Bacchus  visited 
the  earth,  seems  to  have  been  a  little  beyond  the 
eastern  portico  of  the  Propylaea :  1.  Because  it  was 
a  monument  relating  to  a  remote  tradition,  and  had 
probably  existed  long  before  the  erection  of  the 
Propylaea;  and  2,  Because  Pausanias  introduces  his 
mention  of  the  next  monuments,  namely,  the  Asper- 
gillifer  of  Lycius,  and  the  Perseus  of  Myron,  by  the 

words  icac  a  AX  a  fv  rp  tucpoiroAci  Ocacra/ucvoc  oiSa  :  as  if 

these  had  not  been  the  first  objects  beyond  the  gates. 
From  the  Propylaea  he  appears  to  have  turned  to 
the  right,  directing  his  course  by  a  natural  process 
upon  the  Parthenon,  as  the  principal  monument  of 


1  The  inscribed  basis  of  the  statue  of  Diitrephes  (see  above, 
p.  145,  n.  4)  was  not  found  on  the  site  of  the  Propylaea,  but 
incased  in  the  wall  of  a  great  cistern  near  the  western  face  of  the 
Parthenon.  But  this  is  no  proof  that  it  did  not  stand  originally 
in  the  Propylaea. — Note  of  1839. 

•  *  That  of  Isocrates  probably  no  longer  remained  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias,  who  would  not  have  included  it  among  the  eUdyec 
htyavtoripat  (Attic.  23,  5.  See  above,  p.  145).  That  of  one  of 
the  women  had  been  removed  in  the  time  of  the  biographer  of  the 
Ten  Orators ;  and  the  name  of  the  other  had  been  changed 
(fiertfriytypafifUyrj). 

u 
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the  citadel.  In  the  interval  he  passed  the  temple  Temple  of 
of  Diana  Brauronia,  the  colossal  brazen  figure  of  the  Bnturonia. 
Trojan  horse  Durius1,  the  statues  of  Epicharinus 2, 
(Enobius,  Hermolycus,  and  Phormio,  Minerva  punish- 
ing Marsyas,  Theseus  contending  with  the  Minotaur, 
Phrixus  sacrificing  the  ram,  Hercules  strangling  the 
serpents,  Minerva  rising  from  the  head  of  Jupiter, 
the  bull  dedicated  by  the  Areiopagus,  the  temple  of 
the  God  of  (the  Jews  ?),  the  warrior  with  silver  nails 
by  Cleoetas,  Earth  praying  to  Jupiter  for  rain,  statues 
of  Conon  and  his  son  Timotheus,  the  Procne  and 
Itys  of  Alcamenes,  Minerva  producing  the  olive-tree 
while  Neptune  raises  the  waves,  and  finally  two 
statues  of  Jupiter,  one  by  Leochares,  the  other  sur- 
named  Polieus.  Pausanias  then  proceeds  to  describe 
the  Parthenon :  whence  it  appears  that  one  of  these 
Jupiters  was  the  statue  alluded  to  by  Aristophanes, 
in  proposing  to  substitute  Plutus  for  Jupiter  Soter 
as  a  sentinel  over  the  goddess's  treasury1.  There 
was  a  temple,  which  contained  probably  both  the 


1  To  the  testimony  of  Aristophanes  (Av.  1128)  as  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  statue  (see  above,  p.  146,  n.  3)  we  may  add  that  of 
Hesychios  in  Kplog  droXyrfcefwc.     (See  below,  p.  854,  n.  1.) 

*  The  basis  of  this  statue  has  lately  been  discovered  in  situ 
between  the  Propyleea  and  the  Parthenon  (see  above,  p.  146, 
n.  4),  the  situation  being  precisely  that  which  might  have  been 
presumed  from  the  narrative  of  Pausanias. — Note  of  1839. 

*  XPEMYA02.     Odpfcc  koXwq  iarat  yap,  fr  Otdc  ©%' 
fO  Zevc  6  2wr/)p  yap  irapttrnv  evOdfie, 

AMfiaroc  iJKbjy.     IEPEY2.  vdvr  ayada  rolvvv  XiytiQ. 
XP.  'lipvffdfieff  ovv  airrUa  ftoV,  aXka  wepifuve, 
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statues  of  Jupiter,  and  which  was  called  the  Disote- 
rium  \ 

The  subsequent  course  of  Pausanias  may  be 
deduced  from  the  relative  situations  of  the  Parthe- 
non, the  Erechtheium,  and  three  other  monuments, 
which  no  longer  exist,  but  the  positions  of  which 
are  known  from  a  comparison  of  other  authorities 
with  that  of  Pausanias.  These  monuments  are: 
I.  The  Gigantomachia,  or  battle  of  the  gods  and 
giants,  dedicated  by  Attalus.  2.  The  brazen  colossal 
statue  of  Minerva,  by  Phidias,  dedicated  from  the 
tenth  of  the  spoils  of  Marathon.  3.  The  brazen 
chariot  with  four  horses,  dedicated  from  the  tenth  of 
the  spoils  of  the  battle  of  Chalcis. 
Giganto-  ]#  Pausanias  informs  us  that  the  Gigantomachia 
stood  upon  the  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  called  Notium, 
which  was  near  the  Dionysiac  theatre 2 ;  and  Plu- 
tarch relates,  that  a  violent  wind  which,  at  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Actium,  threw  down  two  colossal 


Toy  UXovrov,  ovirep  irp6rtpov  l\v  IdpvfievoQ' 
Toy  'OmtrOohofiQV  del  QvXdrnay  rrjc  Oeov. 

Aristoph.  Plut.  1188.     Schol.  ibid. 

1  Aitrvriipioy  KaKovtriy  'ABfjvrjai  rov  vaov  rov  <rwr}poi:  Ato?. 
Bekker  Anecd.  Gr.  I.  p.  91. 

ovre  rifv  'AKpfaokiv  kcl\  to  lepov  rov  Atoc  rov  SwTtjpos  kcli  rifc 
'Adrjvac  rtfc  2Welpag,  a\tyop£ty  koX  irpodtBovc,  i^o/3//0ij.  Lycurg. 
cont.  Leocrat.  p.  1 48,  Reiske.  It  appears  from  the  same  ora- 
tion of  Lycurgus  (p.  23 1 )  that  the  temple  once  contained  a 
statue  of  the  father  of  Leocrates.  And  here  also  were  statues 
of  Con  on,  and  of  Evagoras  king  of  Cyprus  (Isocrat.  Evagor. 
p.  200,  Steph.). 

'  Attic.  21,  4.  25,  2.     See  above,  p.  140.  151. 
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statues  of  M.  Antonius  at  Athens,  precipitated  also 
into  the  theatre  a  Bacchus,  which  was  one  of  the 
figures  of  the  Gigantomachia '.  Hence  it  clearly 
appears  that  this  composition  stood  upon  the  wall 
overhanging  the  theatre ;  that  is  to  say,  upon  * 
the  southern  wall,  towards  the  eastern  end.  The 
three  other  dedications  of  Attalus,  namely,  the 
contest  of  the  Athenians  with  the  Amazons,  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Gauls  in  M ysia,  were  probably  ranged  in  a  similar 
manner  on  the  summit  of  the  Cimonian  wall,  and 
may  thus  have  reached  perhaps,  as  far  as  opposite 
the  Parthenon. 

2.  The  brazen  colossus  of  Minerva,  by  Phidias,  Minerva 
was   distinguished   from  the   two  other  celebrated 
statues  of  Minerva  in  the  Acropolis,  those  of  the 
Parthenon  and  Erechtheium,  by  the  epithet  of  Pro- 
machus ',  as  being  armed  and  in  the  attitude  of  one 

1  Tf/Q  'A&qvyat  Y ty avTopaylaQ  viro  irvevfidrwv  6  ktovvaoQ 
kKaiiadiiq  etc  to  Oiarpov  Kcirijyc'xfli/.     Plutarch.  Anton.  60. 

2  See  above,  p.  158.  n.  3,  and  the  description  of  the  three 
statues  of  Minerva  in  the  Acropolis,  by  the  Scholiast  of  De- 
mosthenes (c.  Androt.  p.  597,  Reiske). 

The  three  Minervas  are  alluded  to  in  the  following  remarkable 
passage  of  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes,  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Wordsworth  (Athens  and  Attica,  p.  128),  where  the  statue  of 
the  Parthenon  is  recognized  by  its  ivory  hands,  the  Minerva 
Promachus  by  its  colossal  dimensions,  its  brazen  shield,  and 
its  spear,  and  the  wooden  Polias  by  the  peplus  which 
covered  it. 

KAEQN.    'l£ov  <j>Epu)  trot  ty/vSe  fia(i(Ticr)v  eyu) 

Ik  T&y  6\&v  twv  U  UvXov  fie  fi  ay  fie  V7jyt 
AAAANTOIIOAHS.   'Ey&  5c  pvffTiXac  /i£/iiffrvXq/i£Vac 

Wo  rfjg  Oeov  rji  \eipi  TrjXifayriyri. 
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ready  for  immediate  combat.  From  an  ancient  coin 
of  Athens,  already  referred  to ',  we  obtain  not  only 
the  attitude  and  proportions  of  this  gigantic  figure, 
but  its  position  also,  which,  to  a  spectator  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Acropolis,  was  between  the 
Parthenon  and  the  Propylsea,  but  much  nearer  to 
the  former.  We  perceive,  from  the  same  testimony, 
that  it  faced  the  west,  as  if  guarding  the  entrance  of 
the  Acropolis  through  the  Propyleea,  and  hence  it  is 
alluded  to  by  Aristophanes  as  y  IlaXXac  n  UvXai^ayo^. 
We  may  presume,  therefore,  that  it  was  nearly  oppo- 
site the  centre  of  the  Propylaea ;  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  Pausanias,  who  remarks  that  the  crest  of  its  hel- 
met, and  the  point  of  its  spear,  were  visible  to  those 
who  were  off  the  promontory  Sunium,  sailing  towards 
Athens ;  for  not  these  extremities  only,  but  the  whole 
statue  would  have  been  seen,  when  the  Acropolis 
first  became  visible  to  vessels  sailing  up  the  Saronic 
Gulf,  had  it  not,  standing  opposite  to  the  Propylaea, 
been  concealed   by  the  Parthenon.      And  further, 

AHM02*.    Oc  fiiyav  ap  £lx«C»  &  irorvta,  rbv  hdcrvkov. 
KA.   *Ey<i>  2*  irvOQ  ye  irtetvov  tvypdtv  ecu  kcl\6v' 

krdpvvt  $  at/0*  if  HaWac  h  Uv\alfia\og. 
AA.  TQ  Ai?/i',  ivapywQ  h  Bedc  o%  cVcffKorct, 

KaX  vvv  vTtp£\tt  0ov  xvrpav  (tttfwv  ir\iav. 
AH.    out  yap  otKiiad*  ay  in  rfyvhe  r^y  xdXiy, 

tl  fxrj  faveptfc  fip&v  vrep€i\e  ri)v  yyrpav  ; 
KA.  Tovri  rifia^c  ?'  ovhwKey  ^  Qofizaiorpdrri. 
A  A.    'H  £*  *0/3pi/Aoxarpa  y  kty&ov  Ik  fa  pod  i*pcac 

Kai  goAuroc  jvvFrpov  re  koI  yaorpbc  rdfiov. 
AH.    KaAwc  y  cjro/ijac  rov  xixXov  fiEfiyijfiiyrj. 

Aristoph.  Eq.  1163. 

1  See  plate  I,  fig.  1. 
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although  standing  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the 
Propylaea,  it  would  not  have  been  intercepted  from 
view  by  the  Parthenon,  when  the  latter  first  ceases 
to  be  hidden  from  ships  in  the  Gulf,  by  the  southern 
part  of  Mount  Hymettus,  had  it  stood  many  feet  to 
the  westward  of  a  line  produced  from  the  western 
face  of  the  Parthenon.  The  same  words  of  Pausa- 
nias  supply  the  means  of  forming  an  estimate  of  its 
height,  which  could  not  have  been  less  than  seventy- 
five  feet,  the  roof  of  the  temple  having  been  about 
seventy  feet  higher  than  the  platform  of  the  statue. 
If  we  suppose  the  pedestal  to  have  been  about 
twenty  feet,  the  statue  itself  was  fifty-five  feet  high, 
or  fifteen  feet  taller  than  the  Minerva  of  the  Par- 
thenon. 

3.  A  third  monument  of  which  the  situation  is  Brazen 
well  defined,  was  the  brazen  quadriga  dedicated 
from  the  spoils  of  Chalcis,  having  horses  probably 
of  the  natural  size1.  This,  Herodotus  •  informs  us, 
was  on  the  left  hand  of  those  who  entered  the  Acro- 
polis through  the  Propylaea  *. 

Having  fixed  these  three  points,  we  shall  find  that 
the  position  of  them  all  is  exactly  conformable  with 
the  order  in  which  the  monuments  of  the  Acropolis 
occur  in  the  narrative  of  Pausanias,  if  we  conceive 
him  to  have  turned  to  the  right,  after  having  entered 

1  t&v  XvTpw  rrjv  httdrnv  ay£6rjKavf  KOirjvdfieyoi  ridpiicirov 
\d\Keov'  to  $i  apitrrepfiv  XeP°c  tarriKe  tco&tov  eawyrt  eq  Td 
UpoirvXaia  rot  kv  rjj  \Airpcwr6\i.     Herodot.  5,  77. 

*  Pausanias  notices  a  chariot  only :  possibly  the  horses  may 
have  been  already  carried  away. 
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through  the  Propylaea ;  and  thus  to  have  advanced 
upon  the  Parthenon :  after  passing  that  building,  to 
have  described  the  objects  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
citadel;  and  to  have  completed  the  circuit  by  returning 
to  the  Propylaea  along  the  northern  side  of  the  citadel, 
including  in  that  part  of  his  course  and  narrative,  the 
Erechtheium  and  the  statue  of  Minerva  Promachus. 
Some  of  the  details  of  his  description  corroborate 
this  supposition  as  to  his  route  l.  For  instance,  he 
treats  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  or  the  eastern 
division  of  the  Erechtheium,  before  the  Pandroseium 
or  western :  after  describing  the  monuments  in  the 
temenus  of  Minerva  Polias,  he  mentions  the  sta- 
tue of  Minerva  Promachus,  which  appears  to  have 
stood  on  the  higher  level,  not  far  from  the 
peribolus  of  that  temenus :  he  then  adverts  to  the 
brazen  chariot,  and  after  the  latter  monument 
describes  only  two  statues;  concluding  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  Acropolis,  by  noticing  the  Pelasgic  wall, 
which  appellation  seems  in  his  days  to  have  been 
particularly  applied  to  the  part  of  the  northern  wall 
adjoining  to  the  Propylaea:  thus  the  situation  of 
the  brazen  tethrippus,  as  deduced  from  Pausa- 
nias,  agrees  perfectly  with  the  description  of  He- 
rodotus. 

Following,  therefore,  the  narrative  of  Pausanias, 
after  he  has  described  the  Parthenon,  we  may  infer 


1  The  discovery  of  the  base  of  the  statue  of  Epicharinus  has 
already  been  mentioned  as  corroborating  the  order  of  the  first 
part  of  his  route. — Note  of  1839.     See  above,  p.  347,  n.  2. 
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that  not  far  from  the  eastern  front  of  that  temple, 
stood  the  Apollo  Parnopius  by  Phidias,  and  then,  in 
the  direction  of  that  part  of  the  southern  wall 
which  overhangs  the  Dionysiac  theatre,  the  statue 
of  Xanthippus  father  of  Pericles,  (that  of  Pericles 
himself  was  near  the  brazen  chariot ]),  then  the 
Anacreon,  and  the  statues  by  Deinomenes,  of  Io 
and  Callisto.  The  Olympiodorus,  which  was  very 
near  the  part  of  the  wall  jnst  mentioned,  was  pro- 
bably towards  the  Erechtheium,  as  well  as  the 
Diana  Leucophryene,  dedicated  by  the  sons  of  The- 
mistocles,  and  the  ancient  statue  of  Minerva  by 
Endoeus. 

Among  the  monuments   of   the   Acropolis    not 
noticed  by   Pausanias,   may   be  mentioned  as  the 
most  remarkable: — 1.  A    brazen  ram    of  colossal 
dimensions2.     2.  The   temple    of  Rome  and   Au-T empleof 
Justus3,  situated    about   ninety    feet    in   front    of^omeand 

°  Augustus. 

the  eastern  face  of  the  Parthenon.     From  a  portion 

1  See  above,  p.  151.  159. 

This  was  perhaps  the  Pericles  alluded  to  by  Pliny.  Ctesilaus 
(fecit)  Olympium  Peridem,  dignum  cognomine.  Plin.  H.  N. 
34,  8.  (19.  §  14.) 

2  Jjy  iv  rp  *AKpoir6Xti  Kpibg  kvatai^xtvoQ  fiiyaq  ^aXxovg'  tunXyo- 
Kepuv  tie  avruv  tlict  HXcltuv  6  Km/iuco?,  did  to  fxiyav  elvai,  kclI 
(ruvaptdfi£~i  aimp  tov  Aovptov  tirirov.     Hesych.  in  Kpioc  aatXyo- 

*  The  following  inscription  is  in  five  lines  upon  this  mar- 
ble: 

'O  SfjpoQ  0e£  'Pw/uiy  Ka\  2e/3a<rrp  Kaivapi,  (FTpaTTjyovvros  ciri 
roue  oirX/rac  HafxpivovQ  tov  Z^vwvoq  MapaflwWov,  lepitac  Qe&Q 
*Vi)fxi)Q  ical  2,£paaT0v  2wiipoc  eir  'AfcpoiroXci'  M  Upeiac  'Afli^ac 
UoXiddoQ  Mcy IffrriQ  Tfjg  'AekkqindSau  'AXaiiwc  Ovyarpog*  Ivl 
hpyovTOQ  'Apijov  tov  Mvplwvoc  Hcuaviewg. 

Augustus  forbade  the  provinces  to  raise  any  temple  to  him, 
except  in  conjunction  with  Rome.     Sue  ton.  August.  52. 

a  a 
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of  its  architrave  still  in  existence,  we  may  infer 
that  it  was  circular,  twenty  three  feet  in  diameter, 
of  the  Ionic  or  Corinthian  order,  and  about  fifty 
feet  in  height,  exclusive  of  a  basement,  upon  which 
undoubtedly  it  was  raised. 

Diogenes  Laertius  remarks  that,  of  all  the  statues 
(300,  according  to  Plutarch)  which  were  erected  at 
Athens,  in  honour  of  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  one 
alone,  standing  in  the  Acropolis,  was  allowed  to  re- 
main1, and  even  of  this  Pausanias  makes  no  mention. 
We  find  the  following  also  noticed,  as  having  been  in 
the  Acropolis.  A  Mercury,  surnamed  'A/ivijroc,  or 
the  uninitiated2;  a  gilded  Minerva  dedicated  by 
Nicias,  which  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  had  lost  its 
gilding 8 ;  an  ox  presented  by  Lysias,  and  much  ad- 
mired4; a  man  standing  by  a  horse,  dedicated  by 
Anthemion,  son  of  Diphilus,  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
being  made  a  Roman  knight 5.  These,  or  any  others, 
which  we  may  find  recorded  in  ancient  history,  are 
either  to  be  numbered  among  the  hjcovc?  afav&jTepai, 
or  portraits  of  persons  of  little  consequence,  which 
Pausanias  purposely  passes  by  in  silence,  or  among 
those  which  had  been  carried  away  by  the  plunderers 
who  had  despoiled  Athens  before  his  time. 

Pausanias  has  admitted  only  of  one  exception,  to 

1  Diogen.  Laert.  5,  75.     Plutarch.  Praecept.  Polit.  27. 

2  Hesych.  in  'Ep/xifc  clijlvtjtoq.  Clem.  Alexand.  Protrept. 
p.  28,  Sylb. 

8  6t<n-//fC£i  ....  Kaff  fyuac  to  te  flaWafaov  kv  'AxponoXet  ri)»' 
Xpvaaxriv  aTrofiefiXTjKoc.     Plutarch.  Nic.  3. 

4  Prov.  Graec.  p.  263,  Schott. 

5  For  the  inscription  on  this  monument  see  J.  Pollux,  8, 131. 
Hesych.  in  \Av0tpW.  Hesychius  describes  Anthemion  as  a 
place,  (totcoh  'Adi'ivrjvtv  kv  rjj  ' AKpoiroXei). 
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his  exclusion  of  Roman  names  in  enumerating  the 
monuments  of  the  Acropolis.  This  was  in  favour 
of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  whom  he  takes  every 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  for  his  munificence 
towards  Greece,  and  whom  alone  he  seems  to  have 
acknowledged  a  fit  companion  for  the  illustrious  men 
of  former  ages.  But  the  Athenians  had  not  failed 
to  crowd  the  citadel,  as  well  as  every  part  of  the 
town,  with  statues  of  powerful  Romans.  A  few  of 
their  dedicatory  inscriptions  have  been  discovered 
and  reported  by  modern  travellers l. 

An  inscription  copied  by  Chandler,  alludes  to  a  Temple  of 
sanctuary  of  Pandion,  which,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  draw  any  inference  from  the  situation  in  which 
the  marble  was  found,  stood  near  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  Acropolis  \ 

1  In  the  Inscriptiones  Antique  of  Chandler  are  several  dedica- 
tions to  Romans,  found  in  the  Acropolis ;  among  these  are,  one 
in  honour  of  Nero  Claudius  Drusus,  son  of  the  emperor  Tiberius 
(Boeckh,  C.  Ins.  Or.  No.  317),  another  to  L.  Egnatius  Victor 
Lollianus  (ibid.  No.  377);  which  monument  had  afterwards 
been  converted  into  that  of  a  Roman  proconsul  Rutins  Festus, 
whose  title  of  Comes  shows  that  he  lived  in  or  after  the  time 
of  Constantine  (ibid.  No.  372).  The  Lollianus  thus  displaced 
for  a  proconsul,  had  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  enjoyed  a  high  repu- 
tation as  a  sophist  and  rhetorician.  He  was  the  first  who  filled 
a  0p6voc  in  this  capacity :  to  this  dignity  he  added  that  of 
<rrparriy6c  iwl  tQv  6ir\w ;  and  having  as  such  acquired  great 
distinction  by  the  supply  of  provisions  to  Athens,  a  statue  was 
erected  to  him  in  the  Agora,  and  another  in  a  small  grove 
planted  by  himself.      The  words,  Ky\lipoviaQ  rtUr  'A0ijvwv,  tov  ' 

pijTopa,  at  the  end  of  the  inscription  No.  377,  prove  this  Lol- 
lianus to  have  been  the  same  Ephesian  whose  life  was  written 
by  Philostratus  (Sophist.  1,  23). 

*  Chandler,  Inscr.  Ant.  p.  49.     Boeckh,  C.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  213. 

Aa2 
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In  descending  from  the  Propylaeum,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  outer  Cerameicus  and  the  Academy, 
Pausanias  describes  the  cavern  of  Pan  and  the  Areio- 
pagus,  both  these  having  been  nearly  in  his  route, 
and  not  having  yet  been  noticed  by  him.  They  are 
two  of  the  natural  features  of  Athens,  which  afford  the 
surest  guidance  in  its  topography.  An  observation 
has  already  been  made  that  the  Areiopagus,  or  hill  so 
called,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  court  of  that 
name1,  which  occupied  the  summit  of  the  eastern 
extremity,  where  a  flight  of  sixteen  steps  ascends 
from  the  southward  to  an  artificial  platform,  around 
which  may  still  be  distinguished  some  remains  of 
seats  cut  in  the  rock.  These  appearances  correspond 
with  that  simplicity  which  is  remarkable  in  all  the 
most  ancient  establishments  of  the  Athenians,  whe- 
ther civil  or  sacred ;  as  well  as  with  the  fact  that  the 
judgments  of  the  court  were  given  in  the  open  air2. 
As  the  Areopagitse  formed  a  council  (fiovXrj),  as  well 
as  a  court  (8ucaar?ipiov),  the  building  described  by 
Vitruvius  as  having  a  roof  of  clay  *  may  have  served 
for  their  use  in  the  latter  capacity. 

Below  the  opposite  or  northern  end  of  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  hill  of  Mars,  forty-five  or  fifty  yards 
distant  from  the  steps,  is  a  deep  fissure  in  the  low 
precipices  which  border  the  height ;  within  these  is 
a  source  of  water.  This  seems  to  be  the  situation  of 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Erinnyes,  or  Furies,  commonly 
called  by  the  Athenians  al  ae^val  6eac,  which  some 

1  See  above,  p.  243. 
3  biraidpioi  iZiKaZovTo.     J.  Poll.  8,  118. 
3  Athenis  Areopagi  antiquitatis  exemplar  ad  hoc  tempus  luto 
tectum.     Vitruv.  2,  1. 
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incidents  in  iEschylus  \  and  Euripides1,  as  well  as 
more  direct  testimony,  show  to  have  been  near  the 
court  of  Areiopagus  \  The  cavern  probably  was  the 
adytum  of  the  temple,  a  subterraneous  sanctuary 
being  plainly  alluded  to  in  the  Eumenides  of  Mschj- 
lus,  and  Euripides  indicating  still  more  clearly  a  chasm 
in  the  Areiopagus 4.     On  this  supposition  there  was 


A9HNH.      Xalpere  \  vpiic'  irportpav  tie  pe  y^pri 
^rtiyttv  OakdpovQ  LiroZti^ovtFav. 
TlpoQ  <p&Q  up6v9  r&vtie  TcpoxofAir&v, 
"Ire,  Kal  a^ayiwv  T&vfr  vno  (rtpv&v 
Kara  yfJQ  <rvpevai,  t6  per  drijpiov 
Xwpac  KaTE\ttVy  to  It  KtplaKiov 


Bar'  iK  tiopw  fitydXai  Qikorlpov 
Nv/croc  trcadic  aVaice?, 

'Yjr'  tbOvtypOVl  TTO/lXflt. 

Etya/uetrc  tie'  ypptirt 

Vac  wro  KtvOtatv  ityvyioun. 

•  •■••• 

"IXaot  It  Kal  tbOvfpovtc  yq, 

Aevp'  ire  (rep veil,  jrvptcaurp 

Xafjurdfit  repicS/urai.  Euraen.  1001. 

7  Eurip.  Iph.  in  Taur.  962.    Orest.  1665. 
1  eirib)picr)Ku>Q  tclq  Se/ivac  Qeclq  kv  'Aptly  Elayy.     Dinarch.  c. 
Demosth.  p.  35,  Reiske. 

&pd£to  &  "Apeidy  re  wdyov  /3w/iovc  re  6vu>8eiQ 
'EhfitvitiwVf  odt  \pij  AoKiSaifiovtovg  a9  tKtrtvuat 
Aovpi  xu^OfiivovQ'  rove  /u)  <rv  KTtivt  (Ttdrjpf 
Mfi&  are'rag  a$iKtiv'  Jtfcrai  ff  Upol  re  Kal  ayvoL 

Orac.  Dodon.  ap.  Pausan.  Achaic.  25,  1, 
Pausan.  Att.  28,  6.     See  above,  p.  160. 

4  wdyov  xap9  avrbv  \dafxa  hvaovrai  yQovos,      Eurip.  Elect. 
1269. 

These  r?Jc  re  eat  axorov  copat,  as  they  are  designated  by  So- 
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probably  an  artificial  construction  in  front  of  the 
cavern.  Here,  or  in  the  cavern  itself,  were  six  sta- 
tues of  the  Furies,  and  three  of  the  terrene  deities 
(yOovioi  0&h).  In  an  exterior  inclosure  was  the  monu- 
ment of  (Edipus '. 

Between  the  temple  of  the  Semnae  and  the  lowest 
gate  of  the  Acropolis  stood  the  heroum  of  Hesychus, 
whose  descendants  were  priests  of  those  goddesses. 
Here  also  was  the  monument  of  Cylon  *,  erected  in 
the  place  where  he  had  been  slain 3. 


phocles  ((Ed.  Col.  40,  vide  et  107),  having  usually  been  con- 
sidered the  daughters  of  Uranus  and  Euonyme,  or  the  Earth 
(Hesiod.  Theogon.  185.  Istrus  ap.  Sch.  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  42),  had 
very  naturally  a  subterraneous  <npcoc»  like  that  of  their  mother 
Earth,  on  the  ascent  of  the  Acropolis  :  and  hence  also  the  em- 
ployment of  torches  in  their  ceremonies. 

1  Pausan.  Attic.  28,  7.     See  above,  p.  161. 

'  Prior  to  the  sacrifice  made  to  the  Eumenides,  a  ram  was 
immolated  to  Hesychus,  ov  to  Up6v  itm  irapa  to  KvXwviov  Iktoc 
tQv  kvvia  irvXwv.  Poleraon  ap.  Schol.  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  489,  on 
which  see  the  remarks  of  K.  O.  Mueller  in  his  Eumenides,  p.  179, 
and  in  the  notes  to  Rienacker's  translation  of  the  first  edition  of 
the  present  work.  Polemo  probably  designated  the  entrance  of 
the  Acropolis  as  the  "Nine  Gates",  because,  in  the  time  of 
Cylon,  the  old  Pelasgic  works  remained,  and  the  Cylonium  was 
a  little  without  the  position  of  the  lower  gate. 

'  It  was  in  the  time  of  Solon,  or  about  600  b.c.  that  Cylon,  in 
attempting  to  maintain  his  usurpation  of  the  sovereign  power,  was 
blockaded  in  the  Acropolis,  and  was  obliged  to  surrender,  together 
with  his  adherents,  on  condition  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
justify  themselves  in  the  court  of  Areiopagus  (according  to  Thucy- 
dides,  Cylon  and  his  brother  had  previously  escaped).  In  order  to 
secure  themselves  from  their  enemies  while  proceeding  from  under 
the  protection  of  Minerva  to  that  of  the  Eumenides,  the  Cylonii 
tied  a  rope  to  the  statue  of  Polias,  and  with  the  other  end  of  it 
had  arrived  very  near  the  sanctuary  of  the  Furies,  when  the  rope 
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The  remarks  of  Pausanias  on  the  Areiopagus  lead 
him  to  enumerate  the  other  courts  of  justice  at 
Athens l ;  and  with  these  he  closes  his  description  of 
the  city,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  few  words 
which  he  bestows  on  the  ship  employed  in  the  Pana- 
thenaic  procession  to  which  I  have  already  adverted2. 
As  he  mentions  ten  courts,  including  the  Areiopagus, 
we  may  be  persuaded  that  these  were  the  ten  prin- 
cipal courts  which  were  distinguished  by  the  ten 
initial  letters  of  the  Attic  alphabet,  beginning  with 
the  Areiopagus  *.  Two  of  his  names,  however,  Ba- 
trachius  and  Phoenicius,  are  not  found  in  any  other 
author :  but,  as  we  know  that  some  of  the  courts 
were  distinguished  by  colours4  as  well  as  letters, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  that,  in  the  instance  of 
those  two  courts,  the  names  derived  from  their  colours 

broke.  They  were  then  considered  as  abandoned  by  Minerva ; 
those  who  were  outside  the  sanctuary  were  stoned  to  death,  and 
those  who  fled  to  the  altar  of  the  Semnse  were  there  slaughtered. 
A  plague  ensued  :  Epimenides  was  sent  for  from  Crete :  his  expi- 
ations were  successful,  and  he  would  receive  no  other  reward  for 
bis  services  than  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  Cnossii  and  the 
Athenians,  or,  according  to  Plutarch,  a.  sprig  of  the  sacred  olive- 
tree.  Herodot.  5,  71.  Thucyd.  1,  126.  Plutarch.  Solon.  12. 
Praecept.  Polit.  27.  Diogen.  Laert.  1, 109.  Suid.  in  'Ewifuvliw 
Pausan.  Attic.  28.     See  above,  p.  157. 

1  See  above,  p.  161. 

■  See  above,  p.  298. 

*  Schol.  Aristoph.  Plut.  277.  In  the  Ecclesiazusse  (677) 
Praxagora  alludes  to  this  custom  when  she  declares  her  intention 
of  issuing  tickets,  marked  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  from 
A  to  K,  entitling  the  bearer  to  a  supper  in  one  of  the  Stoae,  and 
sending  the  last  to  a  Stoa  in  Peiraseus. 

4  Aristot.  de  republ.  Athen.  ap.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Plut.  278. 
Bekker  Anecd.  Gr.  I.  p.  220.  Suid.  in  Baierijpm  icai  ovpfioXoy. 
Schol.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1105. 
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— grass  green  and  scarlet — had  superseded,  in  com- 
mon use,  their  other  appellations.  They  were  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  Epilycum  and  the  Metichium : 
1.  Because  the  two  latter  names  are  the  ninth  and 
tenth  in  the  enumeration  of  Julius  Pollux  \  whose 
eleventh,  the  Ardettus,  had  ceased  to  be  a  court  at  a 
very  early  period.  2.  Because  the  Metichium  was 
evidently  one  of  the  ten,  being  described  as  a  fiiya 
SiKdcrrripiov ;  and,  3,  Because  the  other  eight,  enu- 
merated by  Julius,  are  the  same  which,  together 
with  the  Batrachius  and  Phoenicius,  make  up  the  ten 
named  by  Pausanias. 

In  regard  to  the  situation  of  these  courts  of  justice, 
that  of  four  of  them  has  already  been  indicated, 
namely,  of  the  Areiopagus,  Palladium,  Prytaneium, 
and  Delphinium2.  The  Bucoleium  was  near  the 
Prytaneium 8 :  the  Phreattys  was  on  the  shore  of  one 
of  the  harbours  of  Peiraeeus 4.  The  Parabystum,  or 
court  of  the  Eleven,  is  placed  by  Pausanias  in  an 
obscure  part  of  the  city ;  from  which,  and  from  the 
court  taking  cognizance  of  matters  of  small  import- 
ance, he  derives  the  name.  But  others  give  a  diffe- 
rent interpretation  of  the  word 5.  The  Helisea,  the 
greatest  of  the  Athenian  judicatures,  and  commonly 

1  J.  Poll.  8,  121. 

For  the  functions  of  the  principal  courts  of  justice,  see  De- 
mos th.  c.  Aristoc.  p.  645,  Reiske.  Lex.  Rhet.  ap.  Bekker, 
Anecd.  Gr.  I.  p.  262,  310.     Meurs.  Areop.  11. 

2  See  above,  p.  165.  233.  269.  273. 
*  Suid.  in  "Apx«v. 

4  Pausan.  Attic.  28, 12.  See  above,  p.  162,  and  below,  in 
Section  IX. 

9  Etym.  M.  in  v.  Bekker,  Anecd.  Gr.  I.  p.  292.  napafiwroy, 
according  to  these  authorities,  meant  o  XaBpa  ticpiviv. 
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called  to  piya  Sucaarripiov,  in  which  1500  were  some- 
times assembled,  we  may  conceive  to  have  been  in  or 
near  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  Agora,  as  it  was  at 
least  coeval  with  Solon ;  it  was  perhaps  the  uirojcaru 
ScjcaarTjptov,  or  lower  court,  as  contrasted  with  the 
Areiopagus,  which  was  called  the  ivw  /3ovXt)  from  its 
lofty  situation,  as  well  as  its  precedence  in  the  state '. 
If  this  conjecture  be  well  founded,  the  Helisea  proba- 
bly occupied  a  situation  in  the  valley  to  the  south  of 
the  Areiopagus  and  south-westward  of  the  Acropolis ; 
for  on  every  other  side  the  former  height  appears  to 
have  been  surrounded  by  archeia,  temples,  store,  and 
other  monuments.  The  situation  alluded  to  was  very 
near  the  most  ancient  Agora. 

Having  finished  his  description  of  the  city,  Pausa- 
nias  proceeds  from  Dipylum  to  the  Academy,  in 
descending  to  which  he  describes  a  Peribolus  of 
Diana  or  Hecate,  containing  wooden  statues  of  "  the 
best  and  fairest  of  goddesses s,"  &nd  *  small  temple 
of  Bacchus ;  to  which,  on  stated  days,  the  statue  of 
Bacchus,  which  had  originally  been  transferred  from 
Eleuthera  to  the  Lenseum,  was  brought  from  the 
latter  place 8.     On  either  side  of  the  road  through 

1  See  above,  p.  243. 

The  Helisea  is  supposed  by  some  (Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  863, 
Eq.  255,  Vesp.  88,  769)  to  have  derived  its  name  from  #\coc, 
because  the  court  assembled  in  the  open  air:  by  others  from 
AX/fcffOat,  to  congregate  (Etym.  M.  in  rH\ia/a). 

2  (6ava  'AplcrrrjQ  teal  KaXX/orryc'  wc  /*€*  iyv  &>*&,  ical  opoXoyti 
ra  «ra  rd  2air^ov£,  rifc  *Aprl/uc3<$g  tiatv  £xur\^?ec£  avrai.  Pausan. 
Attic.  29,  2.  KaAXiVrq*  tj  kv  Tf  KepapttKf  iSpvpivri  'Effa'rq,  fjv 
iviot  "Aprtfuv  Xiyovatv.     Hesych.  in  v. 

8  Pausan.  Attic.  20,  2.  29,  2.  38,  8. 


n 
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the  outer  Cerameicus  to  the  Academy  were  sepulchral 
monuments  of  Athenians  who  had  been  slain  in  bat- 
tle, with  the  exception  only  of  those  who  fell  at  Ma- 
rathon, and  who  were  buried  on  the  spot  \ 

1  For  some  remarks  on  the  outer  Cerameicus  and  Academy, 
see  Appendix  XVIII. 


SECTION  IX. 

Of  Maritime  Athens,  and  its  divisions,  Peiraeus, 
Munychia,  and  Phalerum. — Their  harbours,  monu- 
ments, and  fortifications. 

The  singularity  and  local  advantages  of  the  site  of 
Athens  consist  not  more  in  its  natural  fortress,  the 
Acropolis,  than  in  the  peculiar  formation  of  its  sea- 
coast.  While  the  Cecropian  hill  gave  protection  to 
the  early  cultivators  of  the  plain  against  invaders 
both  by  sea  and  land,  and  was  the  primary  cause 
of  the  importance  of  Athens  among  the  states 
of  Greece,  the  indented  coast  and  the  peninsular 
form  of  Attica  were  the  gifts  of  nature,  to  which 
may  be  traced  that1  extensive  commerce,  and  that 
dominion  over  the  Grecian  seas  which  Athens  so 
long  retained.  The  security  of  the  Athenian  har- 
bours, and  their  different  capacities,  well  propor- 
tioned to  the  sqteral  stages  of  the  naval  power 
of  Athens,  conspired  with  the  position  of  Attica 
relatively  to  the  surrounding  coasts  of  Greece  and 
Asia,  with  the  richness  of  the  Attic  silver-mines, 
and  even  with  the  general  poverty  of  the  Attic 
soil,  to  produce  a  combination  of  circumstances 
peculiarly  adapted  to  encourage  the  development  of 
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• 

commercial  industry,  and  of  nautical  skill  and  enter- 
prise. 

Strabo  has  left  us  the  following  description  of  the 
maritime  quarters  of  Athens  l : 

"  Above  the  shore  (of  the  strait  of  Salamis)  is  the 
mountain  Corydalus  and  the  demus  Corydalenses ; 
then  the  port  Phoron ;  Psyttalia,  a  small  uninhabited 
rocky  island,  by  some  called  the  eye-sore  of  Pei- 
raeeus s ;  near  it  Atalante,  an  island  of  the  same  name 
as  that  between  Euboea  and  the  Locri,  and  another 
small  island  of  the  same  nature  as  Psyttalia.  Then 
occurs  Peiraeus,  which  is  reckoned  among  the  demi, 
and  Munychia s. 

"  Munychia  is  a  peninsula  connected  by  a  narrow 
isthmus  with  the  mainland.  It  is  full  of  natural 
hollows  and  excavations  in  the  rock,  and  is  naturally 
well  adapted  to  the  reception  of  dwelling-houses. 
Below  it  are  three  harbours 4.  Anciently  Munychia 
resembled  the  city  of  the  Rhodii,  being  well  inha- 
bited in  every  part,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall,  which 

1  Page  395. 

*  n)y  XfyiijK  rov  Utipaiuc.  This  expression  was  more  com- 
monly applied  to  iEgina.  Aristot.  Rhet.  3,  10.  Demades  ap. 
Athen.  3,  21  (55).     Plutarch.  Pericl.  8.  Demosth.  1. 

9  clO*  6  Ifcipaicvc,  ecu  airroc  iv  rocc  fypoic  tottoiuvoq,  ral  r}  Mov- 
vvx<a.  According  to  Uellanicas,  the  name  was  derived  from  Muny- 
chus,  son  of  Panteucles,  king  of  Athens ;  and  the  place  was  first 
inhabited  by  Minyae  of  Orchomenus,  who  obtained  a  refuge 
here  on. being  driven  out  of  Bcsotia  by  the  Thracians.  Hellan. 
ap.  Schol.  Demosth.  p.  148,  Reiske.  Diodor.  fragm.  7.  Har- 
pocrat.,  Suid.  in  TAovvv\la. 

4  Acfyoc  3*  ktrriv  4  Wovvvyfa  xifipovrjffiaZwv  Kal  koZXoc  rat  vro- 
vofioQ  xoXv  fUpoc,  <f>vaii  rt  teal  MttjSec  <8<rr'  oinjtnic  ^i\t(rdait 
arofily  $e  fwepy  r^v  tivotiov  i%w'  v^otriirrovai  &  airry  XifiivtQ 
rptic.  p.  157. 
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comprehended,  within  the  same  inclosure,  Peireeus, 
and  the  ports  full  of  places  for  the  construction  of 
ships,  among  which  was  the  armoury  of  Philo1.  The 
harbours  were  sufficiently  capacious  to  afford  anchor- 
age to  four  hundred  ships ;  for  the  Athenian  navy 
consisted  of  no  fewer.  These  fortifications  were 
joined  to  the  Long  Walls,  which  were  forty  stades 
in  length,  and  united  the  Peireeus  to  the  city2. 
But  the  many  wars  in  which  Athens  has  been 
engaged  have  caused  the  destruction  of  the  walls  of 
Peireeus,  and  of  the  fortress  of  Munychias,  and 
have  reduced  Peireeus  to  a  small  Tillage,  situated 
around  the  ports  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Soter,  in 
the  open  court  (ZiraiOpov)  of  which  are  still  seen  some 
statues,  and  in  its  portico  some  admirable  pictures, 
the  works  of  celebrated  artists.  The  Long  Walls 
were  ruined  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  again  by 
the  Romans,  when  Sylla  besieged  and  took  both 
Peireeus  and  Athens.  The  city  consists  of  habita- 
tions surrounding  a  rock  in  the  plain.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  the  rock  is  the  temple  of  Minerva,  &c. 4 :  on 
the  shore  adjacent  to  Peireeus  is  the  demus  of  the 
Phalerenses:  then  the  Halimusii,  jExonenses,  &c. 

1  According  to  Pliny  (H.  N.  7,  37  (38)),  this  armoury  was 
adapted  to  the  supply  of  a  thousand  ships.  Philo  wrote  a  treatise 
upon  this  his  celebrated  work  in  Peireeus,  and  another  upon 
the  symmetry  of  temples  (Vitruv.  7,  in  Praef.).  He  was  an 
orator  (Cic.  de  Orat.  1,14),  as  well  as  an  architect. 

*  TjJ  $e  rtl\tt  roimf    (rvvrjirre   ra   KadttkKvafiiva  tov  "Aotcoc 

(TKe\T)'    TdVTCt  $    %V  fJLOXpa  rc/)^,    TtTTapaKOVTCL    OTCl&W    TO    fttytfOC, 

avvamovra  to  &<rrv  rp  JJeipaul. 

*  to  Tti\OQ  xarfipuxftav  jccu  to  Ttjc  Movw^/ac  Ipvfia. 

4  To  b*  "Aotv  avro  trirpa  ior\v  kv  iriliy  irtpioiKOvfAtrrj  kvkX^ 
eki  de  rj/  KtTpq.  to  Ttjc  *Adt}vdg  iepov,  &C.  p.  396. 
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These  are  the  names  of  the  demi  which  border  the 
coast  as  fer  as  the  promontory  Sunium." 

Pausanias  describes  the  maritime  demi  and  ports 
of  Athens  in  the  following  terms l : 

"  The  Peiraeeus  was  a  demus  from  early  times ; 
but  it  was  not  a  port  for  ships  until  Themistocles 
administered  the  affairs  of  the  Athenians.  Before 
that  time  the  harbour  of  Athens  was  at  Phalerum, 
where  the  sea-shore  is  nearest  to  the  city.  It  was 
from  Phalerum  that  Menestheus  set  sail  for  Troy ; 
and  still  more  anciently  Theseus,  when  he  went  to 
satisfy  the  vengeance  of  Minos  for  the  death  of 
Androgeus 2.  But  Themistocles,  when  he  held  the 
government,  perceiving  that  the  harbour  of  Peiraeeus 
was  more  commodiously  situated  for  navigation,  and 
that  it  possessed  three  ports,  whereas  Phalerum 8  had 
only  one,  formed  it  into  a  receptacle  for  ships :  and 
to  the  present  time  the  buildings  for  containing  ships 
remain,  and  the  sepulchre  of  Themistocles  on  the 
shore  of  the  largest  of  the  three  ports 4 ;  for  it  is  said 

1  Attic.  1,  2.  3. 

*  Minos  accused  the  Athenians  of  having  treacherously  slain 
his  son  Androgeus.  For  the  different  legends  of  the  expedition 
of  Theseus,  and  his  contest  with  the  Cretan  Taurus,  or  the 
poetical  Minotaur,  see  Plutarch  (Thes.  15  et  seq.),  who  cites 
Philochoras,  Aristotle,  Demon,  Pherecydes,  Hellanicus,  Cleidemus, 
and  others.  See  also  Pausanias  (Attic.  27, 9),  and  Apollodorus, 
3,  15,  §  8. 

1  Pausanias  seems  here  to  have  had  in  view  the  words  of  Thu- 

cydides  (1,  93).     Ge/iiffrojrXifc vofilfav  t6  re  \iapiov  icaXov 

elvai,  Xifiivac  i\ov  rpclc  airrotyvCiq.  Thucyd.  1,  93.  V.  Corn. 
Nep.  Themi8t.  6. 

4  koI  vtutQ  Kal  iq  e/ie  Jjaav  olicoi,  teal  irpoc  ry  fxeyiarf  Xtfuvi 
TafoQ  QefuerroKXiovc. 

n 
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that  the  Athenians  repented  of  their  conduct  to 
Themistocles,  and  that  his  bones  were  brought  hither 
by  his  descendants  from  Magnesia. 

"  The  most  remarkable  object  in  Peiraeeus  is  the 
sacred  inclosure  of  Minerva  and  Jupiter  \  containing 
brazen  statues  of  the  two  deities ;  the  Jupiter  having 
in  his  hands  a  sceptre  and  a  victory,  and  the  Minerva 
a  spear a.  Here  also  is  a  picture  by  Arcesilaus  of 
Leosthenes  and   his  children8.     The   Macra  Stoa 

1  'AOrivac  ion  ko\  Aioc  re/ievoc. 

1  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  temenus  of  Jupiter  and 
Minerva  was  the  same  as  the  Updv  tov  Aide  tov  So/rijpoc,  or  sanc- 
tuary of  Jupiter  Soter,  noticed  by  Livy  (31,  30),  Strabo  (p.  396), 
Pliny  (H.  N.  34,  8  (19,  §  14)  ),  and  Plutarch  (Demosth.  27). 
It  was  probably  a  foundation  coeval  with  the  birth  of  Athenian 
navigation,  and  which  received  additions  at  various  times  in 
buildings,  altars,  and  statues.  Pliny  describes  the  statue  of  Mi- 
nerva and  the  altar  of  Jupiter  in  the  following  terms  :  "  Cephi- 
sodorus,  Minervam  mirabilem  in  porta  Atheniensium  et  aram  ad 
templum  Jovis  Scrvatoris  in  eodem  porta,  quibus  pauca  com- 
parantur."  The  artist's  name,  however,  was  not  Cephisodorus, 
but  Cephisodotus,  whose  sister  was  married  to  Phocion  (Plutarch. 
Phocion.  19),  who  made  the  statue  of  Peace  bearing  Plutus,  in  the 
Cerameicus  (Pausan.  Boeot.  16, 1),  and  who  was  the  joint  artist  of 
three  statues  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Soter  at  Megalopolis  (Pausan. 
Arcad.  30,  5).  The  Athenians  relieved  Demosthenes  from  his 
fine  by  granting  him  the  amount  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
and  adorning  an  altar  in  this  temple,  for  the  festival  of  the  god. 
Plutarch.  Demosth.  27.  Vit.  X.  Rhet.  in  Demosth.  An  altar  of 
Jupiter  Ctesius,  alluded  to  by  Antiphon  (in  Nover.  p.  612.  614, 
Reiske),  was  probably  within  the  sanctuary  of  J.  Soter. 

*  When  the  Athenians  were  meditating  a  war  with  Macedonia, 
Leosthenes  sailed  to  Asia  with  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  conveyed 
to  Greece  the  Greek  mercenaries  of  the  Persian  satraps  whom 
Alexander  wished  to  detain  in  Asia.  In  the  Lamiac  war,  which 
broke  out  on  the  death  of  Alexander,  Leosthenes  commanded  the 
Athenians,  and  gained  two  victories ;  one  at  Platsea  over  the 
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(long  portico)  serves  as  a  market-place  for  those  who 
dwell  near  the  sea ;  bat  there  is  another  agora  for  such 
as  live  at  a  distance  from  the  shore  '•  Behind  the 
Macra  Stoa  are  statues  of  Jupiter,  and  of  Demus  (the 
people),  the  works  of  Leochares.  On  the  sea-side  is 
a  temple  of  Venus,  built  by  Conon  after  his  victory 
over  the  Lacedaemonian  triremes  near  Cuidus,  in  the 
Carian  Chersonese :  for  the  Cnidii  particularly  wor- 
ship Venus,  and  have  three  temples  of  the  goddess  *. 
"  The  Athenians  have  also  a  port  at  Munychia, 
where  is  a  temple  of  Diana  Munychia,  and  another 
harbour  at  Phalerum8,  where  is  a  sanctuary  of 
Ceres4.      Here  is   likewise  a  temple  of  Minerva 

combined  forces  of  the  Macedonians  and  Boeotians ;  the  other  at 
Thermopylae  over  Antipater.  The  Macedonians  were  then  shut 
up  and  besieged  in  Lamia,  and  Leosthenes  fell  in  the  siege. 
Pausan.  Attic.  25,  4.     Arcad.  52,  2.     Diodor.  18,  9  seq. 

1  This  was  the  agora  Hippodameia,  or  Hippodameiua,  as  clearly 
appears  from  Xenophon  (Hellen.  2,  4.  See  below,  p.  386);  and 
which  is  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  (in  Timoth.  p.  1190,  Reiske), 
and  Andocides  (de  Myster.  p.  23). 

9  Themistocles  was  said  to  have  erected  a  temple  to  Venus 
Aparchus  in  Peiraeeus  ('Axapxov  'A^po&rijc  Upov  ISpvaaro  iv  Uti- 
paui),  because  a  dove  perched  upon  his  trireme  during  the  battle. 
Ammonius  Lamptrieus,  iv  rf  vipl  fitapvy,  ap.  Schol.  Hermogen. 
TTipl  lltiav  in  cap.  vtpl  ykvKvripoQ.     Rhet.  Graec.  II.  p.  407,  Aid. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  dedications  of  Themistocles  and 
Conon  were  both  within  the  temenus  of  a  more  ancient  sanctuary 
of  Venus  ;  for  the  name  Aphrodisium,  by  which  the  great  Peiraic 
harbour  was  distinguished  from  the  two  others,  was  probably 
older  than  the  time  of  Themistocles. 

*  "Eon  It  teal  aXXoc  'Adrjvaioic  6  pev  im  Movw\i^.  Xifiqv  koI 
Movw\iaQ  yaoc  *Apr£/u2o£*  o  Si  ivl  $a\typp  xaOa  ecu  irportpor 
tiprfral  ftoi  fca<  irpoc  avrji  A^/ii/rpoc  upoy. 

4  In  the  Phocica  (35,  2),  Pausanias  describes  this  sanctuary  as 
a  vaoc,  and  adds,  that,  like  a  temple  of  Juno  in  the  Phalerio  road,  1 
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Sciras  \  and  somewhat  farther  a  temple  of  Jupiter : 
there  are  altars  also  sacred  to  the  gods,  called  the 

Unknown  *,   to  the  heroes to  the  sons  of 

Theseus,  to  Phalerus 3,  who  is  reported  by  the  Athe- 
nians to  have  sailed  to  Chalcis  with  Jason,  and  to 
Androgeus,  son  of  Minos,  who  is  worshipped  under 
the  name  of  "  the  Hero." 

"  Twenty  stades  from  Phalerum  is  the  promontory 
Colias,  where  the  fleet  of  the  Medes  was  driven  by 
the  waves  after  its  destruction  (at  Salamis)." 

it  had  remained  ruinous  and  half  burnt  from  the  time  of  the 
Persian  invasion. 

1  Called  by  Plutarch  (Thes.  17)  the  temple  of  Scirus.  Sciras 
was  a  Dodonsean  prophet,  who  came  to  Athens  in  the  reign  of 
Erechtheus  the  second.     Pausan.  Att.  36,  3. 

*  Altars  to  the  unknown  gods  were  said  to  have  been  first 
raised  both  at  Athens  and  in  the  demi,  as  early  as  the  forty-sixth 
Olympiad,  by  the  advice  of  Epimenides,  on  the  occasion  already 
mentioned.     See  above,  p.  358,  n.  3. 

*  fiutfxol  tie  dewy  rt  ovo^a^Ofiiyuyy  dyv&orwv  kcu  ffpwwy  (cupepnj- 
twv)  Kal  vaiSwv  r(av  Gqffe'wc  Kal  QaXfipov.  We  learn  from  Philo- 
chorus  (ap.  Plutarch.  Thes.  17)  that  near  the  temple  of  Scirus 
stood  heroic  monuments  of  Nausithous  and  Phssax,  two  men  of 
Salamis  ;  whom,  at  the  request  of  Theseus,  Scirus  had  sent  from 
thence  to  assist  him  in  his  navigation  to  Crete,  the  Athenians 
being  then  very  unskilled  in  naval  affairs,  and  Menesthes,  one  of 
the  young  Athenians  destined  for  Crete,  having  been  a  grandson 
of  Scirus.  Nausithous  was  the  Kvpepvr'iTTjQ  or  steersman,  Phaeax 
the  TTjowpcvc  who  looked  out  ahead,  and  in  honour  of  these  heroes 
there  was  a  festival  at  Phalerum,  called  the  Kvfttpvyma.  It 
appears  from  Clemens  of  Alexandria  that  they  were  represented 
standing,  the  one  by  the  prow,  the  other  by  the  stern  of  a  vessel ; 
for  Clemens  evidently  refers  to  Phaeax  in  the  words  rt/xarac  £c 
tiq  QaXripdi  Kard  icpvpvav  ijpwQ.  Protrept.  p.  12,  Sylb.  Hence 
it  is  not  improbable  that  Pausanias  wrote  fjpwwv  KvfitpvT\Twv* 
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To  the  reader  who  has  compared  the  preceding 
descriptions,  with  the  plan  of  maritime  Athens,  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  state  any  thing  further  in 
proof  of  the  fact  that  the  demus  of  Peiraeeus  was 
adjacent  to  the  largest  of  the  three  existing  Athe- 
nian ports ;  that  Phalerum,  being  the  easternmost  of 
the  three  demi,  and  the  nearest  to  the  city,  bordered 
the  small  oval  basin,  of  which  the  modern  name  is 
Porto  Fanari;  and  consequently  that  the  port,  of 
Munychia  was  the  circular  harbour  now  called 
Stratiotiki. 

The  great  harbour  of  Peiraeeus,  although  subject 
to  some  inconveniences  from  the  difficulty  which 
ships  occasionally  experience  in  entering  and  sailing 
out,  is  still  an  excellent  port  for  vessels  as  large  as 
frigates.  The  two  smaller  ports,  although  not  well 
adapted  to  modern  navigation  by  their  dimensions, 
are  safe  receptacles  for  that  class  of  vessels  which 
will  always  be  numerous  among  the  islands  and 
winding  coasts  of  Greece.  The  modern  names  W  /+*' 
Phalerum  and  Munychia  indicate  perhaps  that  under 
the  Byzantine  emperors  a  light  was  exhibited  at  the 
former,  and  that  the  latter  was  the  military  station. 
Of  the  Peiraic  harbour  the  vulgar  Greek  name  is 
Dhrako  (Apajcwv) ' ;  whence  the  Turkish  Asian  Li- 

1  Apdkvv  is  one  of  those  words,  which,  in  the  course  of  the 
corruption  of  the  Greek  language,  have  been  converted  from  spe- 
cifics into  generics,  or  from  particular  objects  to  all  objects  pos- 
sessing similar  qualities.  Thus  tipwcwv,  instead  of  meaning,  as 
among  the  ancients,  a  serpent  only,  is  now  applicable  to  a  monster 
of  any  kind,  and  was  thus  applied  to  the  marble  lion  of  the 
Peiraeeus. 
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mani,  and  the  Italian  Porto  Leone :  all  derived  from 
a  colossal  lion  of  white  marble  which  Spon  and 
Wheler  observed  upon  the  beach  at  the  head  of  the 
harbour,  when  they  visited  Athens  \  This  fine  mo- 
nument of  early  Athenian  art,  which  represents  the 
animal  as  seated  on  its  hind  quarters,  with  its  fore- 
legs vertical  and  its  head  erect,  was  removed  to 
Venice,  when  Athens  was  taken  by  the  Venetians 
in  1687*. 

It  was  not  until  the  third  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  when  maritime  Athens  was  in  danger  of 
being  surprised  by  the  enemy's  fleet,  that  the  Athe- 
nians saw  the  necessity  of  fortifying  the  Peiraeeus  in 
the  manner  customary  among  the  Greeks  \    The 

1  Spon,  II.  p.  110.     Wheler,  p.  418. 

1  On  the  same  occasion  a  couchant  lion,  of  nearly  the  same 
magnitude,  was  removed  from  the  Sacred  Way  near  the  Aca- 
demy, and  was  placed,  together  with  the  former,  at  the  gate 
of  the  arsenal  of  Venice.  Adjacent  to  the  couchant  figure, 
which  is  to  the  right  in  entering,  are  two  other  lions  of  the 
same  material,  but  of  smaller  dimensions ;  on  the  basis  of  one 
of  which  the  inscription  "Ex  Atticis  "  shows  that  it  was  brought 
from  Attica,  together  with  the  two  larger.  The  fourth,  which 
is  larger  than  that  just  mentioned,  represents  the  animal  as 
erect  on  its  forelegs,  and  raising  its  hinder,  as  if  in  the  act  of 
rising.  On  the  base  is  inscribed  "  Anno  Corcyrae  liberate," 
showing  that  it  was  obtained  in  the  year  1716.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  Corinth,  and  differs  in  style  from  the  Attic 
figures.  I  was  mistaken  in  supposing  (in  the  former  edition  of 
this  work,  p.  310)  that  any  of  these  statues  had  been  carried 
to  Paris  by  the  conquerors  of  Italy. — Note  at  Venice,  May 
1839. 

9  Xifiivwv  re  tcktltni  koI  r?y  fiXXp  lirtfuXei^.     Thucyd.  2,  94. 

Mention  is  often  made  of  KXettrrol  XifiivtQ  in  ancient  history, 
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maritime  city  having  in  other  respects  been  well 
fortified,  little  more  was  required  than  a  prolongation 
of  the  inclosure  at  the  entrance  of  the  ports,  with 
towers  at  the  termination  of  the  moles,  from  which 
chains  might  be  extended  across  the  harbour's  month. 
Remains  of  the  x^al,  or  moles,  still  exemplify  the 
manner  in  which  the  object  was  effected.  At  the 
entrance  of  Phalerum  are  vestiges  of  a  very  massive 
construction  of  this  kind ;  a  part  of  which  was  built 

and  many  examples  of  them  stDl  exist  on  the  sites  of  the 
maritime  cities  of  Greece,  where  small  land-locked  basins  were 
inclosed,  as  Strabo  has  described  the  Athenian  ports,  within  the 
circuit  of  the  town  walls ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  city  walls 
having  been  carried  down  to  either  side  of  the  harbour's  month, 
were  prolonged  from  thence  across  the  mouth  by  means  of  moles 
founded  generally  upon  rocky  shoals,  which  left  only  a  passage 
in  the  middle  for  two  or  three  triremes  abreast  between  two  towers, 
the  opening  of  which  might  be  farther  protected  by  a  chain. 
Sometimes  sufficient  shelter  was  obtained  by  a  single  mole.  It 
was  at  Athens  and  iEgina,  the  two  chief  maritime  states  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Greece,  that  nature  and  art  had  particularly  com- 
bined in  the  formation  of  closed  ports :  for  we  still  trace  the 
remains  of  four  or  five  at  Athens  and  of  three  at  iEgina.  The 
walls  thus  embracing  the  harbours  were  called  \ri\ai,  or  claws,  the 
port  having  been  likened  to  a  crab,  which  it  often  resembled  in 
form.  This  kind  of  harbour  was  not  out  of  use  in  the  Levant 
seas,  as  long  as  the  Armata  Sottile,  as  the  Venetians  called  that 
part  of  their  navy  which  consisted  of  galleys  and  galliots,  con- 
tinued to  be  an  object  of  importance  among  them,  and  to  have 
opponents  of  the  same  kind  among  the  Turks,  and  other 
naval  powers  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  narrow  seas, 
the  intricate  and  rocky  coasts,  the  numerous  small  ports,  the 
sudden  changes  of  weather,  and  the  frequent  calms,  are  all  in 
favour  of  vessels  which  draw  little  water,  and  depend  chiefly 
upon  oars  for  their  swiftness. 
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upon  a  small  island  at  the  entrance.  Of  Munychia 
the  eastern  chele  in  part  remains ;  and  at  the  entrance 
of  Port  Dhrako  the  moles  still  form  two  reefs,  which 
leave  only  an  opening  of  sixty  yards,  indicated  by 
two  masses  of  masonry,  but  where  doubtless  in 
ancient  times  stood  two  handsome  towers.  At  the 
head  of  the  same  bay,  other  remains  of  moles  clearly 
prove  that  the  shallow  basin  beyond  them  was  one 
of  the  three  ports  into  which,  as  we  learn  from  some 
of  the  grammarians,  the  harbour  of  Peirseeus  was 
anciently  divided ;  although  neglect,  the  low  situa- 
ation  of  this  creek,  and  the  alluvial  depositions  of  a 
torrent  running  into  it,  have  now  rendered  it  a  mere 
lagoon,  unfit  even  to  receive  the  small  vessels  in  use 
among  the  modern  Greeks.  It  seems  of  necessity  to 
follow  that  the  third  Peiraic  port  was  the  exterior 
haven,  the  entrance  of  which  is  indicated  by  some 
vestiges  of  a  mole  which  there  connected  a  small 
island  with  a  point  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
peninsula  of  Munychia. 

The  three  subdivisions  of  the  harbour  of  Peirseeus  Harbours 
were  named  Cantharus,  Aphrodisium,  and  Zea 1 ;  but 


of  Pei- 
rseeus. 


1  'Ev  Ueipaul  fy  irovtrri  KavOapov  Xi^//v. — Aristoph.  Pa.  144. 
IleipaievQ  XtpivaQ  rpeic  *X£t>  ^irac  kXiuttovq'  clc  piv9  6 
KavBapov  Xipr\vu  ovtu>  KaXovptvoc  aic6  tivoq  ijpwoc  KavOapov*  kv 
$  to.  vewpia'  clra  to  *A^poli<nov*  clra  kvkXq  tov  Xipivoc  oroal 
irivTt.  Schol.  ibid.  KavOapwV  Xifiifv  ovtw  KaXtirai  kv  Zleipaul. 
Hesych.  in  v. 

Kavdapoc'  to  (QoV  Kat  ovofia  Xiptvog  'A0//v?f(n.     Suid.  in  v. 

Zca,  >/  'Eicarij  vapa  'A0tjvcuocc  koi  elc  t&v  kv  Uetpatel  Xtpivwv, 

01/7*01    KaXoVfltVOQ  O.TTO    TOV    KdplTOV   T7/C    ( «aC'    «X£t    ^    °    DttpaiCVCt 

Xtfiivae  rpttQ  kXeiotovq.     Hesych.  in  v. 
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although  we  are  furnished  with  their  names,  and 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  works  give  us  nearly  their 
limits,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  applying  the  re- 
spective appellations.  If  Aphrodisium  was  so  called 
from  the  temple  of  Venus  on  the  shore  of  Peirseeus, 
mentioned  by  Pausanias,  we  may  presume  the  middle 
or  great  port  to  have  been  Aphrodisium;  for  the 
general  aspect  of  the  place  as  well  as  the  situation 
of  the  Peiraic  theatre,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  demus  of  Peireeus,  where  stood  the 
temples  of  Jupiter  Soter  and  of  Venus,  and  where 
the  shore  was  bordered  by  the  Macra  Stoa. 

If  the  middle  or  great  harbour  was  Aphrodisium, 
it  is  probable  that  Cantharus  was  the  inner  basin, 
and  Zea  the  outer  port.  Cantharus  was  noted  for 
containing  the  naval  arsenal1,  and  it  is  consistent 
with  reason  and  experience  to  suppose  that  such 
works  were  in  the.  most  sheltered,  defensible,  and 
retired  part  of  the  Peiraic  harbours.  The  name  of 
Zea,  on  the  other  hand,  having  been  derived  from 

1  The  words  of  the  Scholiast  kv  $  rd  nupia  (p.  373.  n.  1.) 
seem  to  imply  that  all  the  naval  establishments  were  in  Can- 
tharus, but  some  inscriptions  recently  discovered,  (see  below, 
p.  400.)  prove  that  the  harbours  Munychia  and  Zea  were  also 
subservient  to  the  uses  of  the  Athenian  navy.  The  shores  of 
Cantharus,  therefore,  may  have  been  totally,  and  the  two  other 
harbours  not  more  than  partially  devoted  to  those  purposes. — 
Note  of  1840. 

ra  vewpia  comprehended  the  naval  arsenal  generally,  ol 
vtuxToiKoi  were  dry  docks  for  the  reception  of  the  triremes,  and 
were  covered  probably  with  roofs.  Newffouot*  xaraywyia  (oltcfipaTa 
Phot.  Lex  in  N.)  ixl  ri/c  OaXarrric  yKoSofjLtijJiiva  tig  \nro^o\t)y  r«v 
vivv,  ore  fi ^  OaXarrtvouV  ra  vtwpia  8e  if  r«v  6\utv  veptfioXfi, 
Bekker,  Anecd.  Gr.  I.  p.  282. 
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the  ships  which  supplied  Athens  with  corn,  and 
which  navigated  to  the  Black  Sea  and  other  distant 
places,  corresponds  better  with  the  exterior  divi- 
sion; where  the  depth  of  water  was  greater,  and 
where  those  vessels  being  the  largest  and  strongest 
which  the  Athenians  possessed,  might  find  sufficient 
protection  from  the  weather. 

We  find  a  strong  confirmation  of  this  opinion 
in  the  situation  of  Phreattys,  a  court  of  justice  for 
the  trial  of  homicides,  who  were  already  in  a  state 
of  exile  on  account  of  a  prior  offence  of  the  same 
kind,  and  which  was  situated  so  near  the  margin  of 
the  sea,  that  the  accused  pleaded  from  a  ship  while 
his  judges  sat  on  shore.  This  court  was  called 
indifferently  kv  Zcp  oriv  (bptarroV,  and  it  is  described 
as  being  on  the  outside  of  Peiraeus '.  An  accident* 
which  happened  in  Port  Cantharus,  and  which  Plu- 
tarch has  recorded,  because  it  was  considered  a  pro- 
digy, which  had  reference  to  the  recent  occupation 
of  the  maritime   city  by  a  Macedonian  garrison3, 


i  »i 


'Ev  Ze£  tottoc  kari  Trapakiog'  kvravda  Kpivcrat  6  in  lucovaly 
fuv  <p6vy  tyivyuvy  airiov  $e  i\(av  k<f  Ikovviv  fdvtp. 

*Ev  typzarroV  oi  cir'  aKovaiy  <j>6vy  fevyovrtCt  kir  a\X$>  Si  Ttvt 
KptvofuyoC  61  km  liKo'iy  ItrrwTEQ  dirokoyovyTat.  Bekker,  Anec. 
Gr.  I.  p.  311.     J.  Poll.  8,  120. 

1  riraprov  to  kv  ftpearroV  8  dcirafci  rov  ypbvov  fiev  nva 
fevyovra  farbv,  alrlav  8e  7rp6repov  iy^ovra  tyovoy'  be  kcu  irptvo/ici'oc 
tirl  vt)qq  efodey  rov  Hetpai&Q  atroXoyovfievoe  ayxvpav  kclOUi,  Ziort 
6  yofjiOQ  ahrbv  ovk  ktiidov  rijfc  yjfc  tmfirivat.  Helladius  ap.  Phot. 
Myriobibl.  p.  1594. 

9  A  mysta  preparing  for  initiation  in  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus, 
was  washing  a  pig  intended  for  sacrifice  in  the  port  named 
Cantharus,  when  a  ktjtoc  (a  shark  ?)  bit  off  all  the  lower  part  of 
the  man's  body.     As  the  theatre  still  extant  marks  the  situation 
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becomes  highly  improbable  on  the  supposition  that 
Cantharu8  was  the  outermost  harbour. 
Maritime        There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  of  mari- 

Demi. 

time  Athens  was  divided  into  the  two  demi  of 
Peiraeeu8x  (ot^Ilapamc)  and  Phalerum,  (oi  <I>aAqpug), 
and  that  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  the  harbour  of 
Munychia,  was  included  in  the  former1,  for  thus 
alone  is  it  easy  to  understand  Thucydides,  who, 
making  no  mention  of  port  Munychia  by  name1, 
remarks  that  Peirseeus  contained  three  harbours  and 
Phalerum  one  *,  whence  it  appears  that  he  referred 
to  the  limits  of  the  demus  of  Peiraeus,  and  that 
he  included  Munychia  as  one  of  its  three  natu- 
ral harbours,  the  two  others  having  been  Cantharus 
and  Aphrodisium.  The  only  testimony  which  can  be 
adduced  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  Munychia  was 
a  demus,  are  the  words  of  Strabo  already  cited  \  but 
as  he  is  there  enumerating  the  places  in  their  order 

of  the  Sanctuary  of  Bacchus,  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the 
mysta  carried  the  victim  for  the  purpose  of  washing  it,  so  far 
from  thence  as  beyond  the  middle  port :  whereas  the  inner  bay 
was  conveniently  situated  for  his  purpose. 

1  Had  Munychia  been  a  demus,  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  no 
inscription  should  yet  have  been  found,  containing  the  name  of  a 
demotes  of  such  an  important  place.  Stephanus  of  Byzantium, 
who  was  very  exact  in  distinguishing  the  demi,  describes  it  only 
as  a  Xt^zi)v,  and  the  people  as  oiicr)Topt£.  Movwxt'a*  roxog  rov 
fhtpatwc.     Etym.  M.  in  v. 

1  This  harbour  is  not  often  mentioned  in  Athenian  his- 
tory :  but  we  have  proof  of  its  employment  by  the  Athenians 
in  an  oration  of  Isaeus  (De  Philoctemon.  hatred,  p.  157, 
Reiake.) 

*  See  above,  p.  306,  n.  3. 
4  See  above,  p.  364,  n.  3. 
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along  the  coast,  the  passage  may  be  differently  inter- 
preted; and  it  seems  clear  that  the  three  ports 
which  he  describes  as  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
Munychian  height,  were  Munychia,  Aphrodisium, 
and  Zea. 

On  one  side  of  the  entrance  into  the  harbour  of 
Peirseeus,  was  a  place  named  Alcimus,  on  the  other 
was  Eetioneia.  Eetioneia  is  described  by  Thucydides  Eetioneia. 
as  a  chele  of  Peirseeus,  commanding  the  entrance 
into  the  harbour !.  In  the  twenty-first  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  Athenian  fleet  and 
army,  under  Thrasybulus  and  Alcibiades,  were  at 
Samus,  and  when  the  Four  Hundred  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  government  of  Athens,  the  latter  made 
an  addition  to  the  fortifications  of  this  promontory, 

1  .  .  .  .  <$Kol6fwvv to  kv  Tjj?  'Htnwvda  rii\0Q  •  •  •  . 

X»/Xj)  yap  ktrri  tov  Htipai&g  ij  *HiTiwvua$  Kal  trap9  avrijv  €vdvg  if 
tawXovg  ioriv  eTti\i(eTO  olv  ovria  %vv  r$  vportpov  icpog  fjweipov 
inrapxpyrt  Til\u,  &ort,  Kade^OfUviov  kg  avrbv  avOpwww  SXlywv, 
&PXEly  T0*  ye  *"^w'  kw   avrov  yap  lire  Tip  ardpari  tov  Xifi£vogt 

OTZVOV  OVTOg,  TOV  ITIOOV    TTVpyOV   tTlKtVTO*    TO  T£  WaXaiOV   TO    VpOQ 

fiwtipov  Kal  to  Katvov  to  kvrbg  tov  TU\ovg9  t€i\iC6jjl€Vov  rrpog 
OdXaaoav*  diyKotdfJujoay  Be  Kal  (rroav,  $ircp  Ijv  fieylorri  Kal 
cyyvrara  tovtov,  evOi/g  i\ofxeyr]  kv  t$  Ueipatei,  Kal  Jip%ov  airrol 
avrfjg,  kg  fjv  Kal  tov  oitov  ^jvdy\a(ov  tcavrag  tov  vvap\ovrd  te 
Kal  tov  kirticXiovTa  k£aipii<rOat  Kal  tov  kvrivdtv  irpoaipovvrag 
iruXeiv.     Thucyd.  8.  90. 

'Heriktyeta.  'Avtuj&v  kv  Tip  irtpl  Tijg  fitTaoraoeiag — ovortag 
€KaXttTOf  ij  yt  napa  tov  TLetpaiiiag  tixpa  airo  tov  icaraan/ffa/icvov 
t^v  yfjv  'HcWwvof,  &g  <prjai  &iXo\opog  kv  TJj  irpog  Aq/icwa 
avTiypatyrj'  fiyrjpoyevei  tie  Tijg  'HeTiwveiag  Kal  OovKvii^rjg  kv 
oy£op,     Harpocrat.  in  'Heriwycia. 

See  also  Demosthenes  (c.  Theocrin.  p.  1343,  Reiske),  Suidas 
and  Stephanus  in  'HeTi&veia. 
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with  a  view  to  preventing  the  entrance  of  the 
Athenian  fleet,  which  was  advene  to  them,  and 
even  to  secure  the  admission  of  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet,  rather  than  to  resign  their  power1.  Their 
works  appear,  from  the  description  of  Thucydides, 
to  have  been  chiefly  near  the  sea,  but  connected, 
towards  the  main  land,  with  the  old  Peiraic  for- 
tifications. 

As  this  description  cannot  apply  to  the  southern 
shore  of  the  entrance  of  Peireeus,  which  formed 
a  part  of  Munychia,  and  which,  from  its  penin- 
sular form,  and  its  situation  with  respect  to  Phale- 
rum  and  Peireeus,  could  not  have  had  any  walls 
towards  the  main  land  (ny>oc  nireipov),  it  is  obvious 
that  Eetioneia  was  the  point  on  the  opposite 
shore. 

Thucydides  adds,  that  adjoining  to  their  fortress 

the   Four  Hundred  built  a  large   stoa  within  the 

Peiraic  harbour,  in  which  all  persons  were  obliged 

to  deposit  their  corn,  as  well  that  which  was  already 

in  port  as  that  which  was  daily  arriving  by  sea. 

Eetioneia  having  been  on  the  northern  side  of  the 

AicimuB.    entrance  of  Peireeus,  Alcimus  must  have  been  on 

the  opposite  side.     It  appears  to  have  been  a  quarter 

or  inhabited  portion  of  the  Munychian  peninsula, 

adjacent    to    the    entrance    of   port  Aphrodisium. 

Tomb  of    The  name  occurs  only  in  reference  to  the  situation 

todes.18"     of  the  tomb  of  Themistocles,  which,  according  to 

an  author   cited    by  Plutarch,   was   on  a  part   of 

the  shore  sheltered  from  the  force  of  the  sea  by  a 

1  Thucyd.  8.  91,  92.     Demosth.  1.  1. 
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projection  at  Alcimus1.  The  tomb,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  consisting  of  a  broad  basis  and  an  altar- 
shaped  monument,  is  stated  by  Pausanias  to  have 
stood  on  the  shore  of  the  principal  harbour  (tt^oc 
t£  fityiary  XifUvi).  If  these  words  are  decisive 
in  placing  the  tomb  within  the  great  port,  those 
of  Plutarch  are  equally  so  in  showing  that  it  was 
near  the  opening;  as  may  be  inferred  also  from 
the  lines  of  the  comic  poet,  which  describe  the 


1  AtS&wpOQ  ('H\io£fc>poc?)  &  6  7r*piijyfjri)c  kv  roiq  irepi  r&v 
pyjlfxarw  iipTjicev,  ofc  vwovotSv  paWov  tf  ytvblaKwv,  ore  vepl  tov 
XifUva  tov    Utipat&s   euro    tov   Kara    tov   "AXxtpov   iucpvrtiplov- 

VpOKtlTai    TtQ   oloQ  ayKUV>  JCCU  KCLfX\paVTL  TQVTOV  IvTOQ^  jj  TO  VirCvtilQV 

ti\q  6aXarri;c»  Kprjirig  tariv  evpeyidriQ,  Kal  to  nepl  avrrjv  fiufWEitieg, 

TU.<f>OQ    TOV    QsfJIlOTOKkioVG,        Ol£Tat     C£     KO.I    TLSxtTltiVCL    TOY   KUifUKOV 

avry  fiaprvpuv  kv  tovtoiq* 

'O  oog  tie  TVfifioc  iv  Ka\<p  Kt\wfffi£voc9 
To«c  IfiirSpoLQ  TrpSffpTjffiQ  tar  at  iravraxpv, 
Tovq  r*  i&rXiovrac  eloirXiovrdg  t  6\peTait 
Xvworav  HpiXXa  tljv  vtwv,  dtdairai. 

Toiq  &  clto  yivovQ  tov  QtfiioroKXiovs  Kal  Tifiai  tiveq  iv 
Mayvr^aia  <pv\aTr6fUvat  fU\pt  t<5v  if/xeTipiav  ^(pdriav  foav,  dg 
itcapicovTO  Qe^KrroKXfJQ  'AOtjvcuoq,  ^/if'rcpoc  avyrjOjjQ  Kal  <f>i\og 
irap  'Afifuovlf  ry  fyiXoootyp  yevopevoQ.  Plutarch.  Themist. 
c.  ult. 

As  we  know  that  Heliodorus  wrote  a  work  vtpl  tQv  fivtifxarw 
(see  above,  p.  36,  note  2),  there  is  probably  an  error  in  the 
text  of  Plutarch  of  A  for  HA.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Plutarch 
should  have  thrown  doubts  on  the  information  of  his  author, 
by  the  words  vnoyowv  pdXXov  1j  yivuxTKuv,  since  he  was  him- 
self of  opinion  that  the  real  tomb  was  at  Magnesia.  His  silence 
as  to  the  monument  in  Peiraeeus,  which  his  contemporary  Pau- 
sanias has  mentioned,  may  be  attributed  to  his  usual  negligence 
as  to  topography  and  antiquities. 
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tomb  as  seen  by  all  who  entered  or  sailed  out  of 
Peireeus. 

As  this  author  wrote  about  sixty  years  after  the 
death  of  Themistocles,  the  topographer  cited  by  Plu- 
tarch about  two  centuries  later,  and  Pausanias  and 
Plutarch  three  or  four  centuries  after  his  time,  we 
have  tolerable  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  monu- 
ment of  Themistocles  in  Peiraeeus  throughout  those 
ages,  though  in  all  probability  it  was  nothing  more 
than  an  honorary  cenotaph,  as  its  altar-shaped  form 
seems  to  show. 

This  situation  within  the  town  of  Peiraeeus,  and 
near  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  was  well  adapted 
to  the  monument  of  one,  who  was  not  only  renowned 
for  his  naval  victories,  but  also  as  the  founder  and 
fortifier  of  the  maritime  city !. 

1  It  has  long  been  customary  at  Athens  to  give  the  name  of 
"  the  tomb  of  Themistocles/'  to  a  monument  on  the  extreme 
Western  Cape  of  the  Munychian  peninsula,  where  a  quadrangular 
OfiKrit  or  coffin  hewn  out  of  the  rock  was  protected,  by  means  of 
an  outer  case  similarly  formed,  from  the  surf  to  which  this  part 
of  the  shore  of  the  Munychian  peninsula  is  exposed.  Near  it  lies 
a  sepulchral  stele  or  short  column  of  a  common  form.  There  is 
no  kind  of  evidence,  however,  to  support  this  tradition,  which 
seems  to  be  more  modern  than  the  time  of  Spon  and  Wbeler,  or 
even  of  Stuart.  The  exposed  situation  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
testimony  of  Diodorus  (or  Heliodorus). 

Numerous  sepulchres  somewhat  similar  to  that  in  question,  and 
more  or  less  preserved,  may  be  remarked  on  the  shore,  on  either 
side  of  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  There  is  one  in  particular* 
on  the  promontory  to  the  westward  of  Eetioneia,  which  together 
with  a  creek  beyond  it  is  called  Trapezona,  probably  an  ancient 
name.  This  monument  consists  of  a  broad  itpifircc  or  base,  with 
the  fragments  of  a  large  fallen  stele  which  stood  upon  it,  and 
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When  the  Athenians  by  the  advice  of  Themis- 
tocles,  built  a  new  town  at  Peireeus,  Hippodamus 
of  Miletus,  whom  they  employed  for  this  purpose  \ 
found  Peireeus  consisting  probably  of  little  more 
than  a  range  of  buildings  around  the  bay.  These 
by  means  of  improvements  may  have  become  the 
five  stoae,  which  afterwards  encircled  all  the  eastern 
and  southern  sides  of  the  harbour,  except  where  the 
sanctuary  of  Venus  and  one  or  two  other  public 
buildings  occupied  the  shore,  or  where  it  was  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  streets  or  roads  leading 
into  the  town  of  Peireeus,  or  to  the  two  eastern 
harbours,  or  to  the  interior  of  the  Munychian  penin- 
sula. These  buildings  and  commencements  of  streets 
formed  probably  the  separations  between  the  Stose, 
The  words  of  the  scholiast  of  Aristophanes  \  com-  A  ,^. 
pared  with  the  locality,  induce  one  to  believe  that  *"**- 
the  temple  of  Venus  stood  between  port  Cantharus 
and  the  first  street,  or  that  which  conducted  from 
the  head  of  port  Aphrodisium  through  the  town  of 
Peireeus  to  Athens.  Beginning  near  this  street, 
there  occurred  probably  a  Stoa,  reaching  to  a  temple 
or  public  building,  of  which  some  remains  are  still 
observable  at  the  monastery  of  Saint  Spyridion. 

would  have  been  more  worthy  of  being  named  the  tomb  of 
Themistocles,  than  that  near  Akimus,  if  the  situation  could  have 
been  reconciled  with  the  ancient  authorities.  But  in  truth  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  in  the  absence  of  inscriptions,  to  whom  any  of 
*  these  monuments  were  erected. 

Aristotle  (H.  Anim.  6.  15.)  alludes  to  a  Themistocleium  in 
Attica,  but  it  could  hardly  have  been  that  of  Peirseeus,  as  it  stood 
near  a  marsh. 

1  See  above,  p.  13.  *  See  above,  p.  873,  n.  1. 
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Macra 

Stoft. 


The  interval  between  this  point  and  the  beginning 
of  a  street,  which  led  to  port  Monychia  by  the 
shortest  line  between  the  two  shores,  we  may  con- 
ceive to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Macra  Stoa, 
which  on  this  supposition  would  have  been  about 
300  yards  in  length,  an  extent  quite  sufficient  to 
justify  the  name :  while  the  position  would  have  been 
central,  as  well  with  respect  to  the  towns  as  to  the 
harbours  of  Peiroeus  and  Munychia,  and  well  adapted 
therefore  to  those  purposes  of  a  maritime  Agora,  to 
which  the  Macra  Stoa  was  subservient. 
Deigma.  The  Exchange,  or  Deigma,  so  called  as  having  been 
the  place  of  exhibition  of  merchandise  \  formed  pro- 
bably a. part  of  the  Macra  Stoa.  The  only  other 
Stoa  of  which  we  possess  the  name  was  the  Alphi- 
topolis,  or  meal-baz&r,  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
Pericles  *.  It  was  probably  adjacent  to  Zea,  as  this 
was  the  port  frequented  by  vessels  engaged  in  the 
corn  trade. 
Temple  of  As  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  the  words  both  of 
Soter.       Strabo  and  Pausanias,  favour  the  supposition  that  it 

1  to  Aciy/ia  roVoc  e<rriv  kv  Ueipaui,  ivBa  woXkol  (rvvfiyovro 
tfivoi  teal  iroXiTai  teal  kXoyoiroiovv,     Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  975. 

Aeiy/ua*  Kvplttc  fitv  to  ItiKvvptvov  6\<f  Ik6lotov  rwv  w«Xov- 
fiivwv'  ^rj  3e  kcli  t6toq  tic  kv  Tf  'AOijvyatv  kpxopiy,  etc  ov  to. 
ceiy/JLara  iKOfiifaro,  ovtok  eVaXctro.     Harpocrat.  in  Accy/ia. 

Every  commercial  town  in  Greece  had  a  similar  establishment 
(CEneae  Poliorcet.  30).  The  deigma  of  Rhodes  was  adorned  with 
statues  (Polyb.  5.  88).  On  some  of  the  occasions  on  which  the 
word  occurs  in  Attic  writers,  it  is  probable  that  a  deigma  in 
Athens  was  intended.  But  Peiraeeus  being  the  place  of  com- 
merce, its  deigma  was  more  celebrated.  Xenoph.  Hellen.  5.  1. 
§  11.  Demos th.  in  Lacrit.  p.  932,  Reiske.  in  PolycL  p.  1214, 
Lys.  c.  Tisid.  ap.  Dionys.  vtpi  A^/iooO.  Iuv6t.  11.  Polyaen.  6.  2. 

7  Schol.  in  Aristoph.  Acharn.  548. 
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was  not  on  the  sea-shore ]  but  in  the  interior  of  the 
town,  about  midway  perhaps,  between  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  harbour  and  the  gate  at  which  the 
ancient  route  from  thence  issued  from  the  town  of 
Peiraeeus,  in  the  way  to  Athens.  The  temple  occupied 
possibly  one  side  of  the  interior  Agora,  which  formed  A«Jncm  I?iP" 

*  J  #  °  podameius. 

the  central  and  most  important  feature  of  that  regular 
plan  on  which  the  new  town  of  Peiraeeus  was  built 
under  the  directions  of  Hippodamus s,  and  another 

1  Strabo,  by  saying  that  in  his  time  there  were  no  buildings 
in  maritime  Athens  except  around  the  ports,  and  around  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Soter ;  and  Pausanias,  by  remarking,  that  the 
temple  of  Venus  and  the  Macra  Stoa  were  near  the  sea,  and  by 
stating  only  in  regard  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Soter  that  it  was 
in  Peiraeeus. 

*  Colonial  towns  are  generally  built  upon  a  more  regular 
plan  than  metropolitan,  being  laid  down  upon  a  single  design 
at  the  time  of  the  migration.  The  colonists  of  Ionia  had  the 
further  advantage  of  settling  in  a  country  where  literature  and 
the  arts  were  more  advanced  than  in  European  Greece.  Hence 
they  were  able  to  supply  the  Athenians  with  an  architect  when 
the  new  Peiraeeus  was  built,  and  hence  the  plan  of  this  town  was 
uniform  and  rectangular,  while  Athens  continued  to  be  remark* 
able  for  its  narrow  and  crooked  streets  (xaKtag  ifipvfjtoTOfiTifiivti  tita 
r^y  bpxatoTTiTa.  Dicsearch.  vit.  Graec.  p.  8,  Huds.)  Strabo 
(p.  647)  describes  the  fivfAoropia  in  tvdelwv  of  new  Smyrna, 
which  was  built  in  the  reigns  of  Antigonus  and  Lysimachus. 

Pausanias,  in  describing  the  city  of  Elis,  contrasts  the 
Ionian  mode  of  constructing  Agorae  with  the  rpoiroc  hpyaio- 
repoc.  Aristotle  recommends  for  his  imaginary  city,  a  mix- 
ture of  the  two  modes  of  building ;  observing  that  the  old  method 
was  better  against  an  enemy,  the  Hippodameian  for  beauty: 
jl  Zk  t&v  \%ii*y  Oi/cZ/o'cwv  liadioiQ  fftiiuv  piy  vofiiferai,  ical  XP1?* 
aifjHaripa  irpocrac  oAXac  irpa&ic,  ay  et/rofiog  ij  Kara  tov  vtwtoov 
icai  tov  'Iiriroda/ictoi'  toottov'  irpoc  Be  to.q  irokefiucac  aa^aKuaq 
TOvvavTtov,  *>c  el\ov  Kara   toy   ap\aiov  \poyoy%   hwrifoioe   y<*p  ' 
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part  of  which  plan  was  a  broad  street  or  road  leading 
from  that  Agora  to  Port  Munychia,  as  appears  from 
Xenophon  in  his  relation  of  those  memorable  events, 
which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Thirty,  in  the  year 
b.  c.  403 ;  and  in  the  course  of  which  narrative,  the 
historian  has  thrown  some  light  on  the  topography  of 
maritime  Athens1. 

Thrasybulus  having  surprised  and  defeated  the 
adverse  party  near  Phyle,  entered  Peiraeeus  in  the 
night  *,  where  his  light  armed  were  reinforced  by  a 
strong  body  of  native  petroboli,  or  slingers  of  stones3. 
The  Thirty,  on  hearing  of  his  movement,  marched  to 
Peiraeeus  by  the  hamaxitus  or  carriage  way  (on  the 
outside  of  the  Northern  Long  Wall,)  with  a  force  com- 
posed of  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison,  together  with  the 
Athenian  horsemen  and  hoplit*  of  their  own  party, 
amounting  to  about  three  thousand4.  Thrasybulus 
thought  at  first  of  preventing  them  from  entering 
Peireeus,  but  considering  the  disparity  of  numbers, 
and  the  extent  of  line  to  be  defended,  he  commenced 

iicttvt)  rocc  ZtriKotc,  rat  Xvm&piuvriTOc  role  ixirtdipivotQ.  $10  occ 

tovtwv  afHpOTtpuv  fi€Ti\eiy gal  n)v  /iiv  6\rfv  /i^  woulr 

Ttiv  iroXiv  cvTopoy,  Kara  filprj  ie  xal  r&rovc*  ovtv  ydp  rai  wpoc 
aafaXetav  kcu  Kovpov  tit*.  raAiJc*     Aristot.  Polit.  7,  IK 
'    '  Xenoph.  Hell  en.  2,  4. 

*  Thrasybulus  is  said  to  have  been  guided  from  Phyle  to 
Munychia,  the  night  having  been  very  dark,  by  a  miraculous 
light,  which  vanished  near  the  spot  in  Munychia,  where  in  the 
time  of  ClemenB  stood  an  altar  of  Phosphorus  (6  rov  Qvefopov 
/3w/ioc).     Clem.  Alexand.  Strom.  K  24. 

*  n-cXro^pot  re  irai  \pi\ol  aKovrunai'  exl  ce  tovtoiq  oi  werpo/ioXou 
ovtoi  fiivroi  <nr%vo\  fcav'  KaX  yap  ahrodtv  wpoirtyivovTO.  Xenoph. 
Hellen.  2,  3.  §  20. 

4  to  tfwXa  TcdvTw  irX^y  tuv  rpi<r%i\iii>y  waptiXoyro.     Ibid. 
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a  retreat  to  Munychia.  The  Thirty  then  entered 
the  Hippodameian  Agora,  and  began  to  move  for- 
ward by  a  street  leading  from  thence  to  the  temple 
of  the  Munychian  Artemis  and  the  Bendideium  l.  In 
this  street  they  were  so  confined,  that  their  hoplitse 
were  compressed  into  a  phalanx  of  fifty  in  depth :  and 
in  this  manner  they  were  beginning  to  ascend  a  height, 
when  Thrasybulus,  observing  the  moment  favourable 
for  an  attack,  drew  up  his  hoplitse,  ten  in  depth,  oppo- 
site to  the  enemy,  and  harangued  his  forces,  explain- 
ing to  them  the  disadvantages  of  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion, arising  from  their  being  on  a  level  ground, 
where  neither  their  slings  nor  javelins  could  take 
effect  *,  nor  the  rear  ranks  of  their  hoplitae  could  act, 
as  they  would  be  unable  to  launch  their  missiles 
with  any  effect  over  the  heads  of  those  in  front  of 
them.  Whereas  the  troops  of  Thrasybulus,  who 
were  on  a  rising  ground,  would  make  every  spear, 
and  javelin,  and  stone  effectual;  and  by  forcing 
the  enemy's  hoplitae  to  hold  their  shields  before 
their  faces3,  would  give  the  Thrasybulian  hoplitae, 
the  greatest  advantage  in  coming  to  close  quarters 
with  them.    The  augur  forbad  the  attack  until  some 

1  Ot  per  awo  &v\jjq  tn  fiiv  kwt\upiiirav  /ii)  kvdvai  avrov?* 
cirei  ik  /u'yac  o  kvkXoc  Sty  iroXXfjc  Q vAcurifc  iiteti  diiadai,  oinr«* 
iroXXoic  ov<ri,  £vv£<ncetpd&Tivav  cxi  r^v  Movvv\iay'  ol  i*  ec  rov 
"AffTEOc  etc  tov  'Inroda/tecov  kyopav  £\d6vT£Q,  wp&rov  fitv  (vv- 
erdlfiLvro  Hart  tftTcXrjtrai  r^y  6$ovt  fj  <f>ipci  xpoc  rd  iepoy  Tijq 
Movyv\laQ  'Aprifitioc  *<**  t6  "BiySl&eioy.  §  11. 

*  olroi  pev  ovtc  fidWetv  ovr«  iucovrlfay  vrcip  r&y  wporeray- 
fiivutv,  dta  t6  rrpdc  opdioy  livai,  Bvyatyr  ay.  §  15. 

*  <t>vXaTr6fityoi  ii  tipatreTtvaovaty  Act  vjto  raic  iitnrtoty.  §  16. 

C  C  -*- 
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one  on  the  side  of  Thrasybulus  should  fall,  and  then 
himself  rushing  forward  was  slain.  Thrasybulus  upon 
this  immediately  became  the  assailant,  gained  an 
easy  victory,  and  pursued  the  enemy  as  fer  as  the 
plain1. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  Hippodameian  Agora  was 
eastward  of  the  head  of  the  harbour,  and  north-west- 
ward of  that  extremity  of  the  hill  of  Phalerum ',  upon 
which  are  found  the  remains  of  the  Peiraic  theatre ; 
and  the  last  falls  of  which  separate  the  level  at  the 
head  of  Port  Aphrodisium  from  that  at  Port  Muny- 
chia. It  is  evident  that  a  direct  road  or  street,  from 
the  Agora  to  Port  Munychia  crossed  this  rising 
ground,  and  that  the  distance  must  have  been  very 
small  between  the  southern  side  of  the  Agora,  and 
the  point  where  the  street  issuing  from  it  began  to 
ascend  the  hill.  By  his  promptitude  and  judgment 
in  selecting  the  moment  for  engaging,  Thrasybulus 

1  Diodoras,  in  relating  these  events  (14,  S3),  has  justly 
ascribed  the  success  of  Thrasybulus  m  overthrowing  the  power 
of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  to  the  gaining  possession  of  Munychia, 
which  he  describes  as  a  desert  and  strong  hill  (Xtyov  ipjfpov  cal 
Kaprtp6y) :  but  the  testimony  of  Xenophon  will  not  allow  us  to 
believe  that  Diodorus  is  accurate  in  saying,  that  the  Thirty 
besieged  Munychia  {xpoaefiaXov  rjj  Movyv\i^)t  since  it  is  evident 
that  the  action  was  fought  in  Peiraeeus,  to  the  northward  of  the 
Munychian  peninsula,  which  would  still  have  offered  a  retreat 
to  ThrasybuluB  had  he  been  defeated. 

*  By  the  hill  of  Phalerum  is  meant  that  which  extends  from 
Port  Phalerum  to  near  the  head  of  Port  Aphrodisium,  though  all 
the  western  part  of  it  was  in  the  demus  Peiraeeus,  But  its 
highest  point,  which  is  higher  than  any  other  in  maritime  Athens, 
is  immediately  above  Port  Phalerum. 
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obtained  a  double  advantage:  the  street  confined 
the  enemy  to  a  front  of  hoplitse  equal  to  his  own, 
and  the  rising  ground  enabled  him  to  derive  useful 
assistance  from  the  light-armed;  while  those  of 
his  opponents  were  not  only  on  lower  ground,  but 
embarrassed  bj  the  buildings  of  the  Agora  and  of 
the  street  issuing  from  it.  We  may  infer  likewise 
from  the  circumstances,  that  the  road  was  of  consi- 
derable breadth,  not  less  perhaps  than  one  hundred 
feet l. 

In  the  transactions  which  very  soon  followed  this  Theatre  of 
defeat  of  the  Thirty,  mention  is  made  by  Xenophon 
of  the  theatre  of  Peiraeus,  of  which  the  remains  are 
still  extant*  Lysander  and  Pausanias  had  now  come 
to  the  assistance  of  the  party  in  possession  of  Athens ; 
and  Libys,  brother  of  Lysander,  closely  blockaded 
Peireeus  by  sea.  The  Peloponnesians  haying  en- 
camped in  the  plain  of  Halipedum3,  Pausanias 
summoned  the  Thrasybulii  to  quit  Peireeus  and 
disperse;  and  upon  receiving  a  refusal,  made  an 
assault  upon  the  place,  which  was  not  more  effec- 

1  The  proportion  of  file  in  the  two  parties  shows  that  the 
Thrasybulian  hoplitse  were  not  more  than  one  fifth  of  those  of 
the  enemy ;  his  number,  therefore,  assuming  that  of  the  Thirty 
at  three  thousand,  was  about  six  hundred,  and  sixty  was  the 
number  in  front  on  both  sides.  This  would  require  at  least  one 
hundred  feet  Possibly  it  was  an  &ddc  ljcanfyiir€&>c  (see  Tra- 
vels in  Northern  Greece,  IV.  p.  405),  for  the  Greeks  seem  to 
have  considered  the  scale  of  one  hundred  feet  as  attended  with 
some  symmetrical  or  eurhythmical  influence.  See  below  in 
Appendix  XVI. 

1  kv  ry  'AXiiridf  KaXovftivy  irpoc  t$  Ileipaiei.     Hellen.  2,  4, 
§30. 

CC  2 
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tual  than  his  summons ;  nor  in  fact  was  it  intended 
to  be,  as  Pausanias,  jealous  of  Lysander,  was  desirous 
of  accommodating  matters  between  the  two  parties 
of  Athenians.  The  next  day,  Pausanias,  who  com- 
manded on  the  right,  proceeded  with  two  Spartan 
morse,  and  three  phylae  of  Athenian  cavalry,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  best  mode  of  circum- 
vallating  the  Peireeus,  and  on  his  return  from  Port 
Cophus,  which  had  been  the  extent  of  his  march, 
was  disturbed  by  an  attack  from  Peireeus,  which 
provoked  him  to  send  the  horsemen  against  the 
assailants,  with  some  of  the  Lacedaemonian  infantry, 
while  he  followed  with  the  others.  Thirty  of  the 
enemy's  light-armed  were  slain,  and  the  remainder 
were  driven  to  the  theatre  in  Peireeus  \  where  all 
the  peltastae  happened  to  be  as  well  as  the  hoplitae 
of  Peireeus.  These  then  became  the  assailants,  and 
annoyed  the  Lacedaemonians  with  missiles  of  every 
kind  to  such  a  degree,  that  after  losing  two  of  their 
polemarchs,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  giving 
way,  while  Thrasybulus  advancing  with  all  his  hoplitae, 
eight  in  depth,  and  taking  the  lead  of  the  light- 
armed,  obliged  Pausanias  to  retire  four  or  five  stades 
to  a  hill,  from  whence  he  sent  to  his  camp  for  the 
assistance  of  all  his  forces.     Then  forming  his  army 

1  rjjf  vtntpaly,  \afiwv  tSv  pep  AoxeBaipoviutp  $vo  /jopac,  tZp  he 
'A&rjvaluiv  imrewv  rpCiQ  ^vXac,  TcaprjXOey  ewl  top  Kw<f>6v  Xt/icva, 
(TKoirwv  irrj  evairorccxiaroYaroc  eirj  6  Ilctpaccvg.  'Eirci  cc  airioVroc 
ahrov,  TpoaeOtdv  tlviq  kclL  trpaypara  avrp  waptt\ov9  ajfieaBeiQ 
irapifyyeiXe  rove  pep  ImriaQ  ekavpeip  fie  avrovc  LvivraQ  icai  rove 
ra  $£ko.  a<f  ^f/3f|c  IvviiciadaC  £,vv  h*e  toiq  aXXotc  atrroc  ejnjroXov- 
6tC  rat  afriKTiivav  pep  eyyvQ  rpiaKOvra  twp  \f/i\&p9  rove  &  aXXovc 
icari$i<M>Zav  icpoc  to  iv  Reipaul  diarpov.     §31,  32. 
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in  a  compact  order,  be  led  them  against  the  Thrasy- 
bulii,  who  stood  the  shock,  but  were  defeated, 
losing  one  hundred  and  fifty  killed,  while  some  took 
to  flight,  and  others  were  driven  into  the  marsh  at 
Hal® '. 

The  name  Halipedum  *  points  out  the  plain  at  HaUpedum. 
the  head  of  the  bay  between  Phalerum  and  Cape 
Colias,  as  the  place  of  encampment  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians.  The  Spartan  king,  having  been  on 
the  right,  was  conveniently  situated  for  an  exa- 
mination of  that  part  of  Peirseeus,  where  alone  a 
circumvallation  could  be  made,  namely  the  north- 
western side,  Peireeus  in  every  other  quarter  having 
been  accessible  only  through  Phalerum  and  Mu- 
nychia.  Cophus  was  probably  the  creek  on  thecophus. 
exterior  side  of  Cape  Eetioneia',  for  there  the 
circumvallation  would   of   necessity   terminate  to- 


1  *0  £e  Tlavvaylac,  paXa  irteadtlg  ical  Ava^wpZ/ffac  &mv  trr^Bia 
TtTTapa  f/  Tcivrt  Trpoc  X6$ov  Ttvaf  fraprjyyeiXe  roic  AaiceJai/ioWoic 
teal  role  aXXoic  fyu/ia^oic  evt^utpeiy  irpoc  kavr6v.  *Eku  ii 
ZvyraZdpsvoc  fiadiiav  xavrcXwc  rijv  (fxiXayya  ijycv  ewl  rove 
'AdrjvalovQ,  Ot  3*  ic  %€'Pac  h*v  &&awoy  iireira  $e  ol  pev 
l&wcrdrjaav  eq  toy  iv  toiq  'AXaic  nrjXbv,  ol  tie  kviitXtvav*  #cai 
awoBvfitricovaiv  avrwv  «c  TivrfiKovra  jcac  tKarov.  §  34. 

1   'AXlWtoW'    TLVBC  t6v  lift  paid  (JKHTtV    tOTl   It  Kol   KOlvQt  rdVoC, 

oq  iraXat  psv  %v  SdXatraa,  avdic   tie  wttiiov  kyivtro 

eyioi  Si  <pa<rivt  Sn  t6  irapada\dcr<riov  itthiov  ovrut  Xiycrai.     Har- 
pocrat.  in  'AXivedov. 

*  KuxpoQ  Xifiriv  meant  "  the  still  harbour,"  according  to  Zeno- 
bius  (4,  68)  on  the  Greek  proverb  Ku><f>6repoc  tov  Topwvalov 
X(/ieVoc9  applied  to  port  Cophus  of  Torone.  There  was  indeed 
but  one  wind,  the  south-west,  that  could  disturb  the  water  in 
the  creek  in  question. 
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wards  the  west,  and  there  Pausanias  might  com- 
municate with  Libys.  In  marching  to  this  point 
from  Halipedum  and  in  returning  from  thence,  Pau- 
sanias could  not  avoid  passing  near  the  entrance  of 
Peireeus,  which  placed  those  within  in  a  favourable 
position  for  interrupting  his  march.  The  hill  to 
which  he  retired,  could  scarcely  have  been  any  other 
than  the  summit  of  the  Phaleric  height,  which  rises 
immediately  above  the  theatre  of  Peireeus,  and  was 
very  conveniently  situated  for  receiving  succour  from 
the  camp  in  Halipedum. 

The  subsequent  action,  therefore,  probably  took 
place  at  the  foot  of  that  height  to  the  northward, 
and  it  was  a  very  natural  consequence  of  the  result, 
that  some  of  the  defeated  men  on  the  Athenian 
Hake  left,  should  have  been  driven  into  the  marsh  at  the 
'  north-western  angle  of  the  Phaleric  bay,  where  may 
have  stood  a  suburb  of  Phalerum  called  Halae,  a  name 
of  the  same  origin  as  Halipedum,  and  of  common 
occurrence  in  similar  situations.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  suppose  that  Halae  ^xonides  could  have 
been  intended  by  the  historian  as  the  distance  of 
that  place  from  the  scene  of  action  was  not  less  than 
eight  miles. 

The  same  transactions  afford  a  tolerably  correct 
measure  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Lacedaemonians 
had  carried  their  destruction  of  the  Long  Walls, 
and  defences  of  Peireeus  in  the  preceding  year. 
That  the  entrance  of  the  Peireeus  from  Athens  had 
been  laid  open,  seems  evident  from  the  march  of  the 
Thirty  into  the  Hippodameian  Agora,  and  from  the 
pursuit  of  the  Thrasybulii  by  Pausanias,  as  far  as 
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the  theatre :  the  lower  or  western  part  of  the  Long 
Walls  appears  also  to  have  been  demolished,  as  no 
mention  of  them  occurs  in  the  movement  of  Pausa- 
iiias  from  Halipedum  towards  the  western  side  of 
Peiraeus,  or  in  the  action  in  which  he  defeated 
Thrasybulus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ramparts  of 
Peiraeeus  seem  not  to  have  much  suffered,  Thrasy- 
bulus having  entertained  for  a  moment  the  design 
of  defending  the  kvk\<k  against  the  Thirty,  and 
Pausanias  that  of  forming  a  circumvallation  (mrorsi- 
X«rp«)  round  the  western  side-  As  the  Spartans, 
when  Athens  capitulated,  had  jat  first  required 
the  demolition  of  ten  stades  of  the  Long  Walls ', 
this  had  been  apparently  their  primary  object,  and 
having  accomplished  this  task  which  destroyed  the 
connexion  of  the  Peiraic  Long  Walls  with  the 
entrance  of  Peiraeeus,  they  may  not  have  been 
anxious  to  undertake  the  immense  labour  of  sub- 
verting all  the  defences  of  Peiraeeus,  although  it 
formed  an  article  in  the  final  treaty a. 

The  theatre  of  Peiraeeus,  like  that  of  Athens,  Dionynimn 
was  attached  to  a  sanctuary  of  Bacchus,  where  aneeus. 
Dionysiac  festival  was  celebrated  *,  and  where  music 
contests  were  held,  in  one  of  which  Euripides  is  said 


1  Xenoph.  2.  2,  $  15.     Lys.  c.  Agorat.  p.  451.  453,  Reiske. 

1  That  some  demolition  of  the  Peiraic  walls  was  executed,  is 
evident  from  Xenophon,  but  he  also  shows  that  it  was  very 
speedily  and  therefore  not  effectually  done.  Oi  £c  rpia'tto »ra 
jjpedrjcrav  pev,  kirel  Td\itrrara  Maxpd  Tc^l  «al  to.  irepi  top  Ilctpcud 
Kadypedr).     Hellen.  2.  3.  §  11. 

8  fl  n-o/iir?}  Tf  Aiovv<r&>  iv  Ueipaiel.  Demosth.  c.  Meid.  p.  517* 
Reiske. 


of  Pei- 


gehun. 
Cbooia. 
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to  have  contended  for  the  prize  in  the  presence  of 
Socrates1. 

From  an  extant  inscription,  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  sanctuary  of  Theseus  in  Peireeus; 
attached  to  it  were  lands  and  woods,  situated  per- 
haps in  the  neighbouring  plain  or  some  other  part 
of  Attica2:  this  Theseium  was  doubtless  one  of 
the  four  mentioned  by  Philochorus s.  Another  in- 
scription shows  that  there  was  a  temple  of  Vesta  in 
Peiraeus 4. 

Serangeium f  and  Choma  *  (the  mound)  were  places 

1  Kat  Utipawl  H  6.yvyi£ofiivov  row  Evpvriiov  koX  Uti  carifcu 
(Socrates  sc.)     Lilian.  Var.  Hist.  2,  15. 

Two  interesting  inscriptions  regarding  this  theatre  were 
brought  to  England  by  Chandler*  and  presented  by  the  Society 
of  Dilettanti  to  the  British  Museum.  Boeckh.  C.  Ins.  Gr. 
No.  101,  102.  One  of  them  confers  upon  Callidamas,  among 
other  honours,  a  front  seat  in  the  Peiraic  theatre,  whenever  the 
Peiraeenses  should  celebrate  the  Dionysia  (xpocdpfar  iv  ry 
dtdrpf  Srafi  wot&ft  Ueipaulc  rd  Atorveia) :  the  other  inscription 
records  a  lease  of  the  theatre  for  an  annual  rent  of  330  drachmae 
to  four  Attic  citizens. 

1  This  inscription,  which  records  the  terms  of  a  lease  of  lands 
granted  by  the  Peiraeenses  in  the  archonship  of  Archippus  (321, 
or  3 IS,  b.c)  was  brought  from  Greece  by  Chandler,  and  pre- 
sented by  the  Society  of  Dilettanti  to  the  British  Museum. 
Boeckh,  C.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  103. 

*  Ap.  Plutarch.  Thes.  35. 

4  Boeckb.  C.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  101. 

*  Stypdyyioy'  \uplor  rt  tov  Uetpauvc  ovrwc  croXciro.  It  was 
mentioned  in  the  reupyoi,  a  lost  drama  of  Aristophanes,  and  in  a 
lost  oration  of  Lysias.  Harpocr.  in  v.  Among  the  possessions 
of  Euctemon  was  a  bath  in  Serangeium.  Isseus  de  Philoctemon. 
haered.  p.  140,  Reiske.     Suid.,  Hesych.  in  v. 

*  Xu/ia'  ti  tarty  ovofjia  t6wov  iv  focpcuf  •  Bekker.  Anecd. 
Gr.  I.  p.  316. 
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or  quarters  in  Peiraeus,  of  which  little  else  is  known. 
The  name  of  the  former '  would  induce  one  to  look 
for  it  on  some  part  of  the  rocky  shore  in  Zea,  or  on 
the  adjacent  part  of  Aphrodisium,  near  the  supposed 
position  of  the  tomb  of  Themistocles.  One  autho- 
rity, however,  mentions  a  sanctuary  of  a  hero  Se- 
rangus  *. 

Peiraeus  appears  to  have  had  no  other  provision 
of  water  than  that  derived  from  wells,  even  so  long 
after  the  establishment  of  the  new  city  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  Athenians 
had  already  an  extensive  commerce 3,  for  Thucydides, 
in  describing  the  plague  of  Athens,  expressly  remarks 
that  there  were  no  icp^vai,  or  artificial  fountains,  at 
that  time  in  Peiraeus 4. 

We  have  seen  that  in  Munychia  there  was  a  temple  Temple  of 
of  Diana0.  Its  remains  may  still  be  observed  near  M^eh». 
the  shore  of  the  harbour,  consisting  of  foundations 
of  an  oblong  building,  some  fragments  of  Doric 
columns,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
and  the  trigylphs  of  a  Doric  entablature  of  cor- 
responding dimensions. 

1  2/jpayJ  :  airfiXatoV  x^fffJLa'  wiXac*  «u  fyaXoc  virpa,  pfjyfiara 
t\ov<ra.     Phot.  Lex.,  Hesych.  in  v. 

*  Zijpdyytiov*  towoq  tov  Uetpaimc  KTiadtlc  inro  jBqpdyyov  cat 
fypyov  iv  ahrji.     Phot.  Lex.  in  v. 

*  Pericles  ap.  Thncyd.  2,  38. 

4  cAixfr?  vv  airr&v  &s  oi  UeXovovviitnoi  Qappaica  i<rfie(3\{)Kouy 
«C  ra  <t>piaram  Kprjvat  yap  ovwt*  %<rav  ahr6&i.  Thucyd.  2,  48. 
It  generally  happens,  in  times  of  severe  pestilence,  that  some 
class  of  men,  odious  for  some  reason  to  the  ignorant  multitude, 
are  subject  to  such  accusations. 

*  See  above,  p.  385. 
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Theatre  of      About  four  hundred  yards  to  the  south-west  of 

Munychia. 

this  temple,  on  the  isthmus  between  the  ports  of 
Munychia  and  Peineeus,  stood  the  theatre  of  Mu- 
nychia,  facing  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and 
about  fifty  yards  distant  from  its  south-western  ex- 
tremity. This  theatre  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides 
and  Lysias*  and  from  both  these  authors  we  may 
deduce  that  it  was  a  building  of  some  importance. 
The  orator  mentions  it  as  having  been  a  place  of 
assembly  of  the  Athenian  people ;  and  Thucydides, 
who  designates  it  as  the  Dionysiac  theatre  at  Muny- 
chia1, relates  that  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  (b.c.  412),  during  the  contest 
between  the  Four  Hundred  and  the  party  of  The- 
ramenes,  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  hoplitae, 
who  had  first  been  employed  by  the  Four  Hundred 
to  build  the  fortress  at  Eetioneia,  and  had  after- 
wards been  induced  by  the  opposite  party  to  destroy 
it.  The  hoplitae,  after  consulting  together  in  the 
theatre  of  Munychia,  agreed  to  march  to  Athens, 
where,  haying  taken  possession  of  the  Anaceium,  the 
Four  Hundred  found  themselves  under  the  necessity 
of  proposing  a  change  in  the  government,  and  an 
early  meeting  for  that  purpose  in  the  great  theatre 

1  *Eirei&)  £c  4  €KK\rjala  Movvvxiaoiv  iv  rf  Ocarpp  iyiyrtro,  &c. 
Lys.  c.  Agorat.  p.  464.  479,  Reiske. 

.  ...  to  Tpoc  ttj  Movyv\i4f,  Aiovvcriaicdv  Oiarpor,  Thucyd. 
8,93. 

The  specific  mention  of  the  theatres  at  Munychia  and 
Peiraeeus,  as  Dionysiac  theatres,  seems  to  indicate  that  there 
were  other  theatres  in  the  maritime  city.  But  the  extant 
remains,  we  may  safely  presume  to  be  those  of  the  Dionysiac, 
as  having  been  the  principal  theatres. 


1 
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of  Bacchus.  Before  the  day  arrived,  however,  the 
appearance  of  the  Lacedaemonian  ships,  the  defeat 
of  the  Athenians  by  sea  at  Eretria,  and  their  con- 
sequent loss  of  Euboea,  brought  about  the  imme- 
diate deposition  of  the  Four  Hundred  and  the 
appointment  of  a  new  government ;  the  prudence 
and  activity  of  which  saved  Athens  for  the  moment 
from  a  situation  of  the  utmost  difficulty. 

Adjoining  to  the  theatre  of  Munychia,  and  stand-  Bend- 
ing on  higher  ground,  are  considerable  remains  of 
a  temple,  or  other  public  building,  which  appears 
to  have  been  about  equal  in  breadth  to  the  theatre : 
we  may  conceive  that  the  two  formed  together  a 
noble  object,  particularly  as  seen  from  the  ships 
which  entered  port  Munychia.  This  temple  may 
possibly  have  been  the  Bendideium,  or  temple  of 
the  Thracian  Artemis,  for  such  a  situation  would 
accord  with  the  words  of  Xenophon  \  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  from  the  route  leading  from  the  Hippo- 
dameian  agora  to  the  temple  of  Diana  Munychia  at 

1  rr^v  bhbv,  fj  <j>epet  wpog  to  Upov  rQc  Mm/w^/ac '-Apre/jcdo?  Kalrb 
BevdUnoy  (see  above,  p.  385,  n.  1),  where  apparently  the  last  words 
were  added  because  the  Bendideium  was  situated  either  beyond 
the  temple  of  Diana  Munychia  on  the  same  line,  or  in  a  direction 
to  which  there  was  a  road  branching  from  that  line.  The  im- 
portance of  the  Bendideium  may  have  been  another  reason  why 
the  name  is  here  introduced  by  Xenophon.  ft  Bivdic  a1rrr),  Lucian. 
Jup.  Trag.  8.  In  a  lost  drama  of  Aristophanes  she  was  entitled 
the  Great  Goddess  (ap.  Phot.  Lex.,  Hesych.  in  McyaAq  Ococ), 
and  the  Bendideia  was  a  noted  festival,  which  occurred  on  the 
19th  of  Thargelion,  the  day  before  the  lesser  Panathenaea.  Plat. 
Polit.  i.  Schol.  ibid.  Proclus  in  Plat.  Tim.  1.  Strabo,  p.  471. 
Origen.  c.  Cels.  6.  Philocal.  15.  Hesych.  in  A/Xoyx0''*  Meurs. 
Gr.  feriat.  in  BtvSiSeta* 
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the  head  of  the  harbour,  there  was  a  branch  from 
that  direct  route  to  the  Bendideium,  and  from  thence 
to  the  centre  of  the  Munychian  peninsula. 

The  theatre  and  the  temples  of  Diana  having 
been  thus  situated,  it  is  probable  that  around  them, 
in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  one  of  those 
"  villages  near  the  ports"  to  which  maritime  Athens 
was  then  reduced,  after  having  in  better  days  almost 
entirely  covered  both  the  Phaleric  height  and  the 
peninsula  of  Munychia.  Of  this  ample  evidence 
remains  in  numerous  foundations  of  walls,  some  con- 
structed and  others  excavated  in  the  rocks,  as  well 
as  of  chambers  and  cisterns  similarly  formed,  and 
amidst  which  are  some  ancient  quarries '.  We  have 
no  intelligence  of  any  building  or  monument  in 
Munychia  besides  those  already  mentioned,  except 
the  altar  of  Phosphorus*  and  the  monument  of  a 
hero  called  Acratopotes,  or  the  drinker  of  unmixed 
wine8. 
Phakrum.  Phalerum  having  been  alone  employed  as  a  har- 
bour in  the  early  ages  of  Atheniau  history,  contained 
a  greater  number  of  objects  of  veneration  than  Pei- 
rseeus  or  Munychia.  Besides  those  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  were  the  sepulchre  of  Aristeides  4,  a  place 
called  the  Oschophorium 5,  and  a  fountain  of  brackish 

1  Chandler  (c.  5)  supposes  these  to  have  been  the  quarries 
alluded  to  by  Xenophon  (Hellen.  1,  2,  §  14),  from  which  the 
Syracusans  escaped  in  the  year  408  b.c.  :  but  a  large  quarry,  on 
a  height  to  the  west  of  Port  Cophus,  was  more  probably  the  place 
of  their  imprisonment. 

1  See  above,  p.  384,  n.  2. 

*  Polemon  ap.  Athen.  2,  2  (9). 

4  Demetrius  Phalereus  ap.  Plutarch.  Aristid.  1. 

*  'Qtrxpfoptov,  r&iroQ  'Afrfivyui  <&aX/jpo7.     Hesych.  in  t. 
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water,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Clepsydra  of 
the  city1.  Diogenes  Laertius  asserts  that  the  se- 
pulchral monument  of  Musseus  was  at  Phalerum, 
with  an  epigram  upon  it,  which  he  has  recorded; 
but  this  is  in  contradiction  with  Pausanias,  and  with 
the  name  of  the  hill  Museium  in  the  Asty,  where 
Musaeus  was  reported  to  have  been  buried 2. 

Phalerum  having  been  the  harbour  nearest  to  the 
city,  and  conveniently  placed  on  a  coast  abounding 
in  fish,  was  naturally  the  chief  fishing  station  of  the 
Athenians  \  The  plain  in  the  vicinity  was  equally 
adapted  to  market  gardens4,  being  moist,  low,  and 
easily  irrigated  from  the  Cephissus, 

Of  the  temples  of  Ceres,  of  Minerva  Sciras,  and  of 
Jupiter,  or  of  the  other  buildings  and  monuments  of 
the  demus,  scarcely  a  trace  remains ;  and  Phalerum, 
like  so  many  other  places  in  Greece,  has  preserved 
little  or  nothing,  except  a  part  of  its  works  of  de- 
fence. 

The  fortifications  of  all  the  three  portions  of  the  Fortifica- 
tions. 

1  See  above,  p.  169.  '  See  above,  p.  166. 

9  The  'AQvtj,  though  generally  despised  (the  Sprat  ?)  was  par* 
ticularly  commended  by  the  yaffTpofidpyoi,  when  caught  near 
Phalerum,  tv  thttik-KOHn  QaXfipov  'Ay/conn  Xqfdivff  upolc,  Arches- 
tratus  ap.  Athen.  7,  8  (22).  *aXijplc  $  «Jpif»  Eubulus  ap.  Athen. 
3,  24  (71).  'H  Be  Qakripucrl  1j\ff  dfvri  TpiruvoQ  crafpjj,  Matron 
ap.  Athen.  4,  5  (13).  r«k  /iurpa  ra  ^aXrjpiKa  rati*  dfvBta,  Aris- 
toph.  ap.  Athen.  7,  8  (23).  See  also  Lynceus  of  Samus  (ibid.), 
Aristophanes    (Acharn.   901.    Av.   91),   Aristotle  (H.    Anim. 

6,  15),  and  J.  Pollux  (6,  63).  The  gobius  (*w/W)  was  also  a 
favourite  production  of  the  fisheries  of  Phalerum  (Antiphanes  ap. 
Athen.  7,  17  (83),  and  the  yXavdaKOQ  (Lynceus  ap.  Athen.) 

7,  8  (24). 

4  The  Phaleric  patyavoq  (f\v  KaXovtri  tlviq  Kpdpfirjv.  Aristot. 
H.  An.  5,  19)  was  much  commended.     Hesych.  in  4>a\ripucai, 
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maritime  city  are  still  traceable  in  many  places,  and 
they  serve  to  illustrate  some  of  the  events  of  Athe- 
nian history,  as  well  as  the  general  practice  of  mili- 
tary architecture  among  the  ancients.  The  strength 
of  the  Peiraic  fortifications  was  particularly  exempli- 
fied in  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Sylla ;  and  some  of  the 
historians  of  this  event  remark  that  there  were  six  or 
seven  different  walls  or  inclosores 1.  Their  existing 
remains  justify  the  assertion. 

The  sea-line  of  maritime  Athens  began  at  a  round 
tower  which  overlooks  the  north-western  angle  of 
the  bay  of  Phalerum,  and  followed  the  crest  of  the 
rugged  shores  of  Phalerum  and  Munychia,  exclud- 
ing some  of  the  rocky  points  of  land,  and  crossing 
the  mouths  of  the  harbours  of  Phalerum  and  Muny- 
chia,  so  as  to  leave  only  narrow  entrances  which 
might  occasionally  be  closed.  The  sea-line  termi- 
nated at  the  entrance  of  Port  Aphrodisium ;  and  thus 
was  confined  to  Phalerum  and  Munychia;  while 
the  land  front  of  maritime  Athens,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  north-eastern  wall  of  Phalerum,  which  is 
about  400  yards  in  length,  belonged  entirely  to 
Peiraeeus,  properly  so  called,  no  part  of  which  was 
adjacent  to  the  open  sea.  All  the  north-western 
side  of  the  hill  of  Phalerum  was  in  Peiraeeus,  the 


1  Appian  de  Bell.  Mitfaridat.  30.  Plutarch.  Syll.  14.  Dion. 
Cass,  fragm.  121.  123. 

Ita  dimicavit  (Sylla)  at  et  Athenas  reciperet  et  plurimo  circa 
multiplices  Piraeei  munitiones  labore  expleto,  amplius  ducenta 
hostium  millia  interficeret. — Yell.  Paterc.  2,  23.  Mox,  subruto 
Piraeei  porta,  sex  quoque  et  amplius  muris,  &c.  Flor.  3,  5. 
Orosius,  a  Spaniard  of  the  fourth  century,  says  (6,  2),  Piraeeum 
septeraplici  muro  communitum. 
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wall  of  which  was  a  continuation  of  the  north-eastern 
wall  of  Phalernm,  and  is  traced  along  the  crest  of  the 
hill  as  far  as  a  low  projection,  at  which  it  approaches 
the  road  from  Athens  to  Port  Dhrako,  coinciding 
with  the  northern  Long  Wall.  As  all  the  eastern 
side  of  Peiraeeus,  as  well  as  of  Phalerum,  was  covered 
by  the  Long  Walls,  it  was  on  the  north-western  side 
that  Peireeus  was  roost  exposed,  on  which  account, 
as  well  as  because  it  contained  the  naval  establish- 
ments of  Port  Cantharus,  it  required  a  strong  system 
of  fortifications :  the  extant  remains  near  the  western 
extremity  of  the  front  explain,  in  great  measure,  the 
mode  in  which  the  defence  was  effected. 

At  the  extremity  already  mentioned,  where  the 
Peiraic  inclosure  approaches  the  northern  Long 
Wall  or  modern  road,  it  assumed  a  westerly  direction, 
and  crossed  the  road  at  an  opening  between  two 
low  rocks,  where  appears  to  have  stood  the  gate,  at 
which  Peiraeeus  was  entered  from  Athens.  Beyond 
this  point,  the  Peiraic  walls  are  scarcely  traceable, 
but  in  proceeding  a  little  farther  to  the  north-west, 
we  find  the  foundations  of  the  northern  Long  Wall, 
not  exactly  in  its  former  line  produced,  but  directed 
apparently  upon  the  eastern  mole  head  of  Port 
Cantharus.  A  prolongation  of  the  western  chele 
of  this  port  ascended  the  height,  which  rises  from 
the  north-western  shore  of  port  Aphrodisium,  and 
there  formed  the  northern  side  of  a  triangular  inclo- 
sure which  comprehended  all  the  southern  face  of 
that  hill,  and  had  an  entrance  at  the  obtuse  apex 
of  the  triangle  between  two  round  towers.  The 
western  wall  of  the  triangle  terminated  in  another 
round   tower,   near  which  a  square  tower  formed 

7 
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the  mole  head  of  the  northern  chele  of  the  great 
harbour.  On  the  outside  of  the  northern  wall  of 
the  triangular  inclosure,  there  was  a  ditch  cut  in 
the  rock l ;  the  corresponding  defence  of  the  western 
wall  was  the  creek  before  alluded  to,  and  supposed 
to  be  the  ancient  Cophus,  On  the  hill  which  rises 
from  the  western  side  of  this  creek,  a  wall  flanked 
with  square  towers  formed  a  counterscarp  to  this 
natural  ditch:  the  northern  extremity  of  this  ex- 
terior work  was  bent  into  angles,  so  as  to  terminate 
on  the  outside  edge  of  the  excavated  ditch,  thus 
covering  the  entrance  between  the  two  round 
towers.  Here  doubtless  was  an  exterior  gate,  al- 
though no  traces  of  it  are  now  to  be  found. 
Another  of  the  "  multiplies  Peireei  munitiones" 
may  be  observed  crossing  from  port  Cophus  to  the 
similar  creek,  which  is  situated  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  to  the  north-westward  of  it,  and  which  is  now 
called  Trapezona;  I  observed  also  the  remains  of 
walls,  which  seem  to  have  inclosed  the  whole  of 
the  larger  peninsula  which  lies  seaward  of  the  har- 
bours Dhrako  and  Keratzini.  Not  far  from  the 
inner  shore  of  port  Cantharus,  and  following  appa- 
rently a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  that  shore,  are 
the  vestiges  of  another  ancient  inclosure.  This  prob- 
ably was  part  of  the  same  line  which  inclosed  port 
Cophus,  and  which  formed  the  exterior  defence  of 
the  triangular  inclosure. 

When  the  Phaleric  basin  was  the  only  harbour 
employed  by  the  Athenians,  and  they  had  a  rival  at 

1  This  may  perhaps  he  one  of  the  ditches  for  the  defence  of 
Peiraeeus,  made  hy  Demosthenes.  (Vit.  X.  Rhet.  in  Demosth.) 
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sea  so  near  as  jEgina,  the  protection  of  Phalerum 
was  an  object  of  the  greatest  importance.  We  find, 
accordingly,  vestiges  of  an  Acropolis  on  the  summit 
of  the  height  which  rises  immediately  above  the 
harbour,  and  which  was  the  highest  point  in  the 
maritime  city.  Remains  are  also  extant  of  a  wall, 
which,  descending  from  the  south-western  side  of 
the  Acropolis  to  port  Munychia,  separated  Phalerum 
from  Peireeus.  The  western  inclosure  of  Phalerum 
then  followed  the  shore  of  the  Munychian  bay,  but 
excluded  the  promontory  which  is  on  the  right  in 
entering  that  harbour.  From  thence  as  far  as  the 
round  tower  above  the  western  angle  of  the  road- 
stead of  Phalerum,  it  was  a  portion  of  the  sea  line 
as  before  stated. 

There  are  vestiges  of  three  gates  in  the  land 
front  of  maritime  Athens :  one  already  noticed  on 
the  modern  road  from  Athens  to  Peiraeeus;  a 
second  near  the  north-eastern  angle  of  Phalerum, 
in  the  direct  route  from  Athens  to  that  demus; 
and  a  third  which  stood  at  two-fifths  of  the  distance 
from  the  latter  gate  to  that  first  mentioned.  This 
intermediate  gate  entered  the  town  of  Peiraeeus  near 
the  theatre,  and  there  may  possibly  have  been 
another  or  fourth  gate,  more  directly  in  the  line  of 
the  intralongomural  street. 

Little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  Munychia 
had  its  citadel  as  well  as  Phalerum ;  though  per- 
haps of  a  date  less  ancient,  as  it  may  not  have 
been  a  part  of  the  plan  of  Themistocles  to  form 
Munychia  into  a  separate  inclosure,  his  great  object 
having  been  to  fortify  Peiraeeus,  and  to  connect  it 
with  Athens:   in  his  time,  as  well  as  long  after- 

Dd 
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wards,  such  was  the  superiority  of  the  Athenian 
navy  to  all  others,  that  no  apprehension  of  a  siege 
could  have  been  entertained;  we  know  that  it 
was  not  until  the  third  year  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war  that  provision  was  made  for  the  closure 
of  the  harbours.  Nor  are  there  at  the  present 
day,  any  remains  of  walls  in  the  interior  of  the 
peninsula,  except  a  line  which  descends  from  the 
summit  of  the  hill  in  a  southern  direction  to  the 
wall  encircling  the  cliffs:  and  which  may  have 
been  a  work  of  a  later  period,  erected  as  a  pro- 
tection towards  the  sea,  when  all  the  south-western 
part  of  the  peninsula  had  become  uninhabited1. 
Nevertheless  we  have  undoubted  proof,  that  soon 
after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Munychia 
was  a  separate  fortress :  and  we  may  conclude  that 
there  was  an  Acropolis  in  the  centre s,  as  such  an 
extensive  peninsula  would  not  have  been  sufficiently 

1  Peirseeus  had  already,  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  so  much 
declined,  that  Philiscus,  the  comic  poet,  who  was  a  contemporary 
of  Lysias  (Vit,  X.  Rhet.  in  Lys.)f  likened  it  to  a  great  empty 
walnut : 

Unpauvc  xdpvov  fiiy  iart  ecu  Ktvov, 

Anthol.  Jacobs,  XIII.  p.  708. 

That  is  to  say,  it  was  depopulated,  but  its  great  walls  remained. 
These  indeed  were  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Sylla.  Appian.  de 
B.  Mithrid.  30. 

■  This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  inscriptions  of  the  age  of 
Alexander,  which  have  recently  been  brought  to  light  on  the 
southern  shore  of  port  Dhrako.  Mention  is  therein  made  of 
naval  stores,  deposited  in  the  Acropolis.  See  Boeckh  Urkun- 
den  iiber  das  Seewesen  das  Attischen  States  p.  472,  seq.  and 
the  Addenda  to  this  page  at  the  end  of  the  volume. — Note  of 
1840. 
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fortified  by  merely  adding  a  wall  across  the  isthmus 
to  the  line  around  the  cliffs.  But,  secured  by  an 
Acropolis,  Munychia  was  admirably  adapted  to  be 
the  citadel  of  a  maritime  city,  which  generally  had 
the  command  of  the  sea,  but  was  sometimes  inferior 
to  its  enemies  by  land ;  for  on  this  side  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  other  well  fortified  quarters  of  the  city, 
and  could  only  be  approached  through  them.  Thus 
Munychia  became  the  citadel  not  only  of  the  mari- 
time town,  but  of  Athens  itself;  and  the  Macedo- 
nians, during  their  occupation  of  it,  were  generally 
content  to  leave  the  Asty,  and  even  the  ports  and 
their  claustra  in  possession  of  the  Athenians. 

In  early  times  Epimenides  the  Cretan  is  said 
to  have  had  the  sagacity  to  foresee  the  danger 
to  which  Athens  would  be  exposed  if  the  Muny- 
chian  peninsula  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  an 
enemy l ;  and  a  Latin  author  remarks  that  the 
existence   of  Athens   depended   upon    Munychia2. 

1  Hjy  Movvvxiav  idutv  koI  KarafAa&utv  ttoXvv  y(jp6vov,  elvtly  wpog 
tovq  vapovrciQ  «c  TVifikov  €<jti  tov  fieWovTOQ  ayOpwiroc'  kictyaytiy 
yap  av  'A&tjvalovQ  toiq  avriov  ohovaiv  ei  Trporjfieaav  ova  rijv  nokiv 
hvidott.  t6  \wpiov.  Plutarch.  Solon.  12.  Diogen.  Latrt.  1,  114. 
J.  Tzetz.  5,  18. 

1  Nicanor  Pireeeo  est  potitus sine  quo  Athens  esse 

omnino  non  possunt.     Corn.  Nep.  Phocion.  2. 

The  same  author,  in  the  Life  of  Themistocles  (6),  says  of  the 

Peiraic  city hujus  (Themistoclis  sc.)  consilio  triplex  Pei- 

raeei  portus  con  sti tutus  est  isque  mcenibus  circundatus,  ut  ipsam 
urbem  dignitate  aquipararet,  utilitate  superaret.  In  the  most 
populous  ages  of  Athens  the  great  maritime  supplies  of  corn  were 
alone  sufficient  to  make  the  existence  of  the  city  dependent  upon 
Peiraeeus. 

nd  2 
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Tbe  possession  of  this  fortress  indeed  was  more 
important  than  that  of  the  Acropolis  itself;  and 
whoever  was  master  of  Munychia  was  master  of 
Athens. 

In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  soon  as  the  La- 
cedaemonians had  obtained  possession  of  the  har- 
bour, the  Athenians  gave  up  all  further  attempts 
to  resist  the  enemy.  By  seizing  Munychia  Thrasy- 
bulus  placed  himself  in  a  situation  which  led  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  Thirty;  and  the  successors 
of  Alexander  found  the  possession  of  Munychia 
their  only  security  for  the  obedience  of  Athens. 
The  first  Macedonian  garrison  was  placed  here  by 
Antipater,  when  the  attempt  of  the  Athenians  to 
throw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke  had  been  defeated 
at  Crannon  !.  The  Athenians  then  called  to  mind 
a  Dodonsean  oracle,  which  had  recommended  them 
to  guard  with  especial  care  the  promontories  of 
Diana  *. 

Supported  by  the  Munychian  garrison,  Pho- 
cion  governed  Athens  until  the  death  of  Anti- 
pater s ;  and  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  for  more  than 
ten  years,  during  the  reign  of  Cassander,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Antipater,  not  less  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Athenians  than  Phocion  had  done  before  him. 
Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus,  was  then  sent  from 

1  b.  c.  322.  Polyb.  9,  29.  Diodor.  18,  18.  Pausan.  Attic. 
25,  4.  Phocic.  3,  3.  Plutarch.  Demosth.  28.  Phocion.  28. 
Cam  ill.  19.     Dionys.  de  D  inarch.  9. 

1  to.  aKpurfjpia  HJQ  'Aprc/ic£oc  <pv\d<r<rtivt  oirwc  &X\oi  prj  \dfiwtru 
Plutarch.  Phocion.  28. 

•  B.c.  318. 
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Asia  by  his  father,  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
liberating  the  cities  of  Greece  from  Cassander.  By 
the  siege  and  capture  of  Munychia,  the  Poliorcetes 
expelled  the  Phalerean  \  and  left  Athens  free  from  a 
Macedonian  garrison  for  eight  years ;  during  which 
the  Athenians  opposed  Cassander  for  some  time 
with  success,  but  at  length  were  obliged  to  submit 
again  to  his  influence  under  the  administration  of 
their  countryman  Lachares.  Demetrius,  after  the 
defeat  and  death  of  his  father  in  Asia,  found  it 
necessary  to  expel  Lachares  by  force,  in  order  to 
regain  his  footing  in  Greece,  and  hoped  to  secure 
Athens  from  future  defection,  by  placing  a  garrison 
in  Museium  as  well  as  in  Munychia2;  but  upon 
his  being  driven  from  the  throne  of  Macedonia, 
the  Athenians,  under  Olympiodorus,  assaulted  and 
took  Museium,  and  reduced  the  garrison  in  Mu- 
nychia to  surrender8.  Demetrius,  notwithstanding 
his  fallen  condition,  was  easily  persuaded  to  direct 
his  attention  to  Asia4,  from  whence  he  never 
returned. 

1  b.  c.  307.  *  b.  c.  299. 

9  b.  c.  287.  In  the  system  of  Athenian  fortification  the 
Museium  was  a  most  important  post ;  the  possession  of  which 
the  Macedonians  might  safely  prefer  to  that  of  the  Acropolis 
itself.  The  Museium  secured  to  them  the  quiet  possession  of 
the  Long  Walls,  at  the  same  time  that  it  commanded  the  city. 
The  Acropolis,  which  had  no  water,  but  such  as  was  supplied 
from  saline  springs  or  could  be  collected  from  the  clouds,  might 
be  left  slightly  occupied,  and  sacred  to  the  deities  and  the  arts  of 
Athens. 

4  For  these  events  see  Diodorus  (18,  48.  74.  20,  45),  Philo- 
chorus  ap.  Dionys.  de  Dinarch.  3.     Plutarch.  Demetr,  8  seq. 
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During  the  reigns  of  Pyrrhus,  Lysimachus,  Pto- 
lemy Ceraunus,  and  Sosthenes,  when  Antigonus 
Gonatas  retained  authority  over  a  great  part  of 
Thessaly,  residing  in  the  city  of  Magnetis,  which 
had  been  founded  by,  and  named  after,  his  father 
Demetrius,  the  power  of  Macedonia  was  too  much 
divided  to  give  the  Athenians  any  great  apprehen- 
sions for  their  independence.  But  when  Antigo- 
nus, ten  years  after  his  expulsion,  recovered  Ma- 
cedonia1, it  was  not  long  before  the  Athenians, 
having  been  tempted  to  join  the  alliance  of  Sparta 
and  Egypt  against  him,  still  more  quickly  suffered 
for  their  imprudence.  Areus,  king  of  Sparta,  having 
suddenly  withdrawn  his  Lacedaemonians,  left  Athens 
closely  invested  by  the  land  forces  of  Antigonus; 
the  Egyptian  fleet  under  Patroclus  was  unable, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  render  any  assist- 
ance, and  the  Athenians  were  obliged  once  more 
to  receive  Macedonians  in  their  fortresses  Museium 
and  Munychia.  The  garrison  of  Museium  was  soon 
after  voluntarily  withdrawn  by  Antigonus1;  but 
the  occupation  of  Munychia  by  the  Macedonians, 
and  the  consequent  dependence  of  Athens  upon 
them,  seems  to  have  continued  without  interrup- 
tion s  during  the   long  reign  of  Antigonus,  whose 

46.  Phocioti,  31  seq.  Pausan.  Attic.  25,  5.  26,  1  seq.  29,  11. 
Diogen.  Laert.  5,  75. 

1  b.  c.  277.  "  Pausan.  Attic.  25,  5.  6.     Lacon.  6,  3. 

3  According  to  Eusebius,  Antigonus,  in  the  24th  year  of  his 
reign,  once  more  restored  liberty  to  the  Athenians ;  but  that  he 
removed  the  Macedonians  from  Munychia  is  not  likely,  as  we 
find  them  there  in  the  year  229  b.  c. 
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power  was  very  great  in  Greece  !,  as  well  as  during 
the  reign  of  his  son,  Demetrius  the  second. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  Athenians, 
by  the  assistance  of  Aratus  of  Sicyon,  purchased 
Munychia,  Peirseeus,  Sunium,  and  Salamis,  of  the 
Macedonian  governor  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  talents, 
of  which  Aratus  contributed  a  portion 2. 

In  the  course  of  the  ninety-seven  years  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  first  Macedonian  occupation, 
Munychia  had  more  than  once  been  the  scene  of 
transactions,  which  illustrate  its  military  importance, 
and  prove  its  existence  as  a  fortress  distinct  from 
Peireeus.  On  the  death  of  Antipater,  Nicanor, 
before  the  event  was  known  at  Athens,  entered 
Munychia  for  the  purpose  of  superseding  Menyllus, 
who  during  the  administration  of  his  friend  Pho- 
cion,  had  commanded  the  Macedonians  in  Muny- 
chia. Here  Nicanor  was  not  only  able  to  defend 
himself  from  the  Athenians,  but  on  one  occasion 
surprised  Peirseeus,  and  drew  a  trench  around  it3. 
Soon  afterwards,  the  people  of  Athens,  hoping  to 
regain  their  liberty  by  means  of  Polysperchon  the 
opponent  of  Cassander,  and  supported  by  the 
presence  of  a  force  under  Alexander,  son  of 
Polysperchon,  required  Nicanor  to  evacuate  the 
place;  but  instead  of  complying  with  their  in- 
junctions, or  the  orders    which    he    had    received 

1  05r<$c  koriv  6  Ttjv  'EXAada  iyicpaTwQ  \upw<rdfuvoc»  Euseb. 
Chron.  I.  p.  333,  Aocher. 

*  Plutarch,  Arat.  34.     Pausan.  Corinth.  8,  5. 

9  Trpooaywv  6  Nucavwp  etc  ttjq  Movyv\ia^  ra  BttXcl,  tov  Heipaia 
iripiiTcubptvat.     Plutarch.  Phoc.  32. 
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from  Polysperchon  and  Olympias,  he  introduced 
into  Munychia  by  night  a  force  sufficient  to  stand 
a  siege ;  to  which,  while  the  Athenians  were  con- 
sulting how  best  to  expel  him,  he  added  a  re- 
inforcement of  mercenaries.  He  then  became  the 
assailant,  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the 
defences  of  Peireeus;  and  thus  the  Athenians,  as 
the  historian  observes,  not  only  failed  in  obtaining 
Munychia,  but  lost  Peireeus  !.  Nicanor,  by  these 
means,  was  enabled  to  introduce  into  the  harbour 
the  fleet  of  Cassander,  who  had  received  thirty-five 
triremes,  and  a  land-force  of  four  thousand  men 
from  Antigonus,  and  to  put  Cassander  in  possession 
of  the  claustra  or  works  which  commanded  the  en- 
trance*. Polysperchon,  with  34,000  men  and  65 
elephants,  then  moved  from  Boeotia,  and  encamped 
near  Peirseeus  with  the  intention  of  besieging  it; 
but  the  strength  of  the  place  and  a  want  of  pro- 
visions soon  obliged  him  to  retire. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes  was  unable  to  besiege 
Munychia,  until  he  had  taken  the  quarters  of  the 
maritime  city  which  covered  it  on  the  land  side. 
On  his  arrival,  he  found  the  place  occupied  by 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Athe- 
nian government 8,  supported  by  Dionysius,  governor 
of  the  Cassandrian  garrison   of  Munychia4.     The 

1  Diodor.  18,  64. 

1  Kdaffavdpoc  ....  TcpofjhtyQtit  b*  vro  NiraVopoc  rov  <j>povpdp- 
ypv,  iraptXafle  Toy  lit c paid  ical  rd  ic\ti&pa  rov  XtpivoQ'  rr/y  Si 
Movyv^iay  avrog  6  NttraVwp  Karii\e  fitv,  t\**y  ItiiovQ  <rrpartwrac 
UayovQ  etc  to  rrjpeiv  to  ibpovpioy.     Diodor.  18,  68. 

*  circ/icXqr^c  ri/C  jtoAcwc  vko  KaaadvSpov.     Diodor.  20,  45. 

4  6  Itti  rife  Movyv\lac  typovpapyps. 
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walls  were  well  defended  l  until  some  of  the  sol- 
diers of  Antigonus  assailed  a  part  of  them  near  the 
shore,  and  having  made  a  lodgment  within,  intro- 
duced many  of  their  comrades.  The  Peiraeeus 
having  been  thus  taken,  Demetrius  Phalereus  re- 
tired to  Athens,  and  Dionysius  into  Munychia*. 
Here  he  was  besieged  by  Demetrius  by  sea  and  land 
with  machinery,  and  being  favoured  by  the  natural  as 
well  as  artificial  strength  of  Munychia 3,  he  held  out 
valiantly  for  two  days;  but  at  length  the  superior 
forces  of  the  enemy,  and  the  mischief  done  by  their 
catapeltic  engines,  drove  the  defenders  from  the 
walls,  when  Demetrius  entered  the  fortress,  Diony- 
sius was  taken,  and  his  garrison  laid  down  their 
arms:  Demetrius  then  destroyed  the  fortifications 
(probably  on  the  northern  side  only)  and  restored 
the  Athenians  to  liberty. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Achaean  league, 
the  Athenians  remained  free  from  the  presence  of 
foreign  soldiers,  until  they  adopted  the  unfortunate 
policy  which  brought  upon  them  the  hostility  of  the 
Romans,  commanded  by  one  with  whom  it  was  a 
great  object  of  ambition  to  be  the  conqueror  of 
Athens 4.     On  this  occasion  we  find  another  example 

1  aird  twv  Tttyfiv  $fwvovro. 

3  rwv  $*  'Avriyovov  mpartwwv  Tivec  fiiatrdfievoi9  xal  Kara  rfjv 
htcrffv  vTrepfidyTEQ  ivrog  rov  tiI\ovq9  7rapeE££avTO  vXelovc  tCjv 
<Tvvayu>vt£ofi£vo*vm  rov  ptv  oZv  Uetpaid  tovtov  t6v  rp&tcov  ahuvai 
avvifiri'  rwv  &  IvZov  Acowotoc  ftcv  6  fpovpapypc  tig  n)v  Movkv- 
%lav  avvtyvye*  Atyi//rptoc  £*  6  $aXqp£V£  dwi\wpriaev  «c  "Atmi, 

3  ovoTjc  r%  Movvv^/ac  oyypac  oh  fiovov  Ik  fixntoc  a\\d  koI 
rate  rCtv  Teix&v  (taratrjea/cuc. 

4  Aeivoc  ydp  TiQ  a  pa  koi  dirapairrjTOQ  tl\tv  airrov  tpwQ  k\tiv  rag 
'Adiivaq.     Plutarch.  Syll.  13. 
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of  the  military  importance  of  Munychia.  Appian 
informs  us,  that  when  the  maritime  city  was  besieged 
by  Sylla,  Archelaus,  the  general  of  Mithridates,  find- 
ing himself  unable  to  defend  the  whole,  retreated 
into  that  part  which  was  surrounded  by  the  sea, 
where  Sylla,  having  no  ships,  could  not  attack  him  \ 
that  is  to  say,  he  retreated  into  the  peninsula  of 
Munychia. 

The  political  influence  of  Athens  was  extinguished 
with  the  destruction  of  the  maritime  fortifications 
by  Sylla  ;  but  the  importance  of  Munychia,  although 
without  walls,  was  still  practically  acknowledged  by 
the  Romans,  when  Athens  having  espoused  the  cause 
of  Pompey,  Q.  Fufius  Calenus  was  sent  by  Caesar 
into  Greece,  and  occupied  the  Peiraeeus  as  prepa- 
ratory to  an  attack  upon  Athens8.  He  had  not, 
however,  begun  the  siege,  when  the  news  of  the 
defeat  of  Pompey  in  Pharsalia,  produced  the  im- 
mediate submission  of    the    Athenians   to   Caesar, 


1  'O  fAp\£\aoc  .  •  •  •  cJcXiTTCv  avTOtQ  rd  Tei\ri'  cc  $i  ri  tov 
Uetpaiwg  dvihpafitv  6\vpwTar6v  te  cat  OaXdaorj  TcepUXverov* 
$  vavQ  oIk  lyuv  6  SvAAac  oho*  ixiyjuptiv  edvraro.  Appian.  de 
Bel.  Mithrid.  40. 

This  was  the  only  instance,  until  that  of  the  Venetians,  in 
which  Athens  was  taken  by  a  regular  siege.  Sylla  carried  on 
his  operations  at  the  same  time  both  against  the  city  and  the 
Peiraeeus.  The  latter  was  by  much  the  stronger.  He  took  the 
city  by  assault:  but  his  conquest  was  of  the  most  doubtful 
kind,  until  Archelaus,  who  had  abandoned  the  rest  of  the 
Peiraeeus,  and  had  retreated  into  Munychia,  embarked  from 
thence,  and  thus  gave  up  every  thing  to  Sylla.  Appian.  de  Bel. 
Mithrid.  41.     Plutarch.  Syll.  15. 

3  .  .  .  .  Kal  tlXcv  dXXa  re  kcli  tov  Utipatd  &re  Kal  drti\iarov 
ovra.     Dion  Cass.  42,  14. 
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who  pardoned  the  living  for  the  sake  of  the 
dead \ 

Even  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century,  we  find 
the  Venetians  converting  the  peninsula  of  Munychia 
into  a  fortress,  by  an  entrenchment  across  the  penin- 
sula, as  a  measure  necessary  to  the  secure  possession 
of  Athens. 

Of  all  the  complicated  and  elaborate  works  which 
protected  maritime  Athens,  little  is  now  to  be  seen 
except  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  and  of  some  of 
the  towers  which  flanked  them.  These  foundations, 
however,  are  traceable  at  intervals  in  so  many  places, 
that  little  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  general  plan. 
On  the  side  of  Munychia,  towards  the  open  sea,  the 
remains  are  best  preserved.  Here  three  or  four 
courses  of  masonry,  both  of  walls  and  of  square 
towers,  are  in  many  places  to  be  seen ;  and  there 
are  some  situations  where  we  still  find  the  wall 
built  in  the  manner  described  by  Thucydides 2 ;  that 
is  to  say,  not  filled  up  in  the  middle  with  a  mixture 
of  broken  stones  and  mortar  in  the  usual  manner  of 
the  Greeks,  but  constructed,  throughout  the  whole 
thickness,  of  large  stones,  either  quadrangular  or 
irregularly-sided,  but  fitted  together  without  cement, 
and  the  exterior  stones  cramped  together  with  metal. 
This  we  may  suppose  to  have  belonged  to  the  ori- 
ginal work  of  Themistocles,  which  has  thus  survived 
the  lapse  of  twenty-three   centuries.     Nor  can   it 

1  .  .  elirutv  on  iroWd  dfiaprdvovrec  vxo  t&v  vtKpwy  <tu)£olvto. 
Dion  Cass.  ibid. 

7  Ivtoq  le  ovti  \dkil;  ovre  wfjXoQ  fy.      1,  93. 
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well  be  doubted  that  the  foundations  in  general  are 
of  that  period. 

In  the  ports,  particularly  in  Port  Munychia,  are 
traced,  in  several  parts  of  the  beach,  the  founda- 
tions of  walls  running  into  the  water  at  right  angles 
to  the  beach ;  the  remains  undoubtedly  of  ancient 
wharves  or  jetties. 


SECTION  X. 

Of  the  other  military  defences  of  Athens;  namely,  the 
Long  Walls  and  the  Watts  of  the  A  sty.  Of  its 
Demi,  Districts,  and  Gates. 

The  happy  position  of  Greece  amidst  the  surrounding 
countries,  together  with  the  great  extent  of  its  sea- 
coast,  caused  the  exchange  of  commodities  by  sea  to  be 
one  of  the  most  common  employments  of  the  people, 
except  in  the  central  parts  of  Peloponnesus  and  the 
continent.  Hence  the  most  flourishing  towns  were 
in  the  maritime  districts :  but  as  the  intricate  coasts 
and  numerous  islands  of  this  country  have  ever 
been  favourable  to  piracy,  the  sites  chosen  for  the 
inhabited  places  were  generally,  as  Thucydides  re- 
marks, not  upon,  but  at  a  small  distance  from,  the 
shore1.  It  was  doubly  necessary,  therefore,  in  a 
country  of  which  the  geographical  conformation 
caused  the  people  in  general  to  be  divided  into 
small  independent  communities,  living  in  fortresses, 
that  the  maritime  towns  should,  as  well  as  their 
harbours,  be  well  furnished  with  works  of  defence. 
The  small  sheltered  basins  and  creeks,  which  abound 
in  Greece,  were  at  once  well  adapted  to  ancient 
navigation,  and  conveniently  capable  of  being  com- 
prehended within  the  defences  of  the  place.     We 

1  Thucyd.  1.  7. 
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may  infer,  from  existing  remains,  that  scarcely  any 
maritime  town  was  unprovided  with  one  or  more  of 
these  jcXcierroi  Xi^cvsc,  or  closed  harbours,  more  or 
less  indebted  to  art  for  shelter  from  the  sea  and  for 
security  from  the  enemy.  The  maritime  fortress,  or 
the  city  itself,  if  near  enough  to  the  shore,  consisted 
of  a  citadel  and  a  lower  town  inclosing  the  port. 
Both  in  the  citadel  and  in  the  lower  town  there  was 
often  a  second  inclosure,  and  sometimes  a  third.  In 
some  cases  the  city  itself  was  too  distant  from  the 
port  for  any  fortified  communication  :  in  others,  the 
road  from  the  main  city  to  its  maritime  fortress  was 
protected  by  two  parallel  walls !.  Megara2,  Corinth3, 
and  Sicyon  *,  were  thus  provided,  Argos  for  a  short 
time 5 ;  and  perhaps  many  other  places,  although 
neither  historical  testimony  nor  ancient  vestiges  are 
extant  to  confirm  the  fact.  The  Patrenses  are  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch  as  having  been  advised  by  Alci- 
biades  to  construct  Long  Walls 6,  but  Patrse  stood  so 
near  the  sea,  that  it  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  a 
maritime  city,  which  had  neglected  the  usual  custom 

1  The  general  parallelism  of  Long  Walls,  and  the  narrowness 
of  the  6pace  between  them,  may  be  inferred  from  the  romance  of 
Heliodorus,  who  describing  (9, 3)  an  imaginary  double  wall,  which 
he  represents  as  extending  from  Syene  to  the  Nile,  compares  it  to 
Long  Walls,  having  an  equal  space  between  them  of  fifty  feet 
through  the  whole  length — eiKacrev  dv  nc  pwcpoic  rei\e<nv  rS 
yivd/JLivot'y  tov  pkv  fifdiTrXidpov  to  "htov  rXaroc  iC  o\ov  fvXdrrovTOc. 

8  Thucyd.  1,  103.  4,  66  69. 109.  Aristoph.  Lys.  1 172.  Plu- 
tarch. Phoc.  15.     Strabo,  p.  391. 

3  Xenoph.  Hell.  4,  4,  §  7.  9.  18.     Agesil.  2,  §  17. 

4  Diodor.  20,  102.  Conf.  Strabo,  p.  382.  Pausan.  Corinth. 
7,  1.     Plutarch.  Demet.  25. 

*  Thucyd.  5,  82.     Diodor.  12,  81.     Plutarch.  Alcib.  15. 

*  Plutarch.  Alcib.  15. 
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of  intercepting  the  communication  along  the  shore ', 
than  as  standing  in  need  of  Long  Walls,  properly  so 
called 

To  which  of  its  cities  Greece  was  indebted  for  the 
first  example  of  Long  Walls,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  It  was  not  Athens,  because  the  Long 
Walls  of  Megara  were  constructed  by  the  Athenians 
before  they  built  their  own  \  It  is  not  likely,  in- 
deed, that  the  Athenian  Long  Walls,  which  were 
longer  than  those  of  any  other  city,  and  were  there- 
fore the  perfection  of  this  kind  of  military  work, 
should  have  been  the  earliest  example  of  it.  Pos- 
sibly this  improvement  in  Greek  fortification  was  first 
carried  into  execution  at  Corinth  or  Sicyon ;  cities 
placed  at  a  distance  of  little  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  sea,  and  in  positions  where  such  supplements  to 
their  defences  were  particularly  important,  not  only 
as  strengthening  the  cities,  but  as  commanding  the 
communication  between  Northern  Greece  and  the 
Peloponnesus. 

To  Athens,  a  naval  and  commercial  state  not 
insular,  and  often  exposed  to  enemies  more  powerful 
than  herself  in  land-forces,  Long  Walls  were  pecu- 
liarly useful.     They  were  analogous  to  a  line  of  en-, 

1  The  generality  of  this  practice,  which  was  the  most  simple 
application  of  the  Longomural  system,  and  was  employed  in  all 
the  ages  of  Greek  history,  is  exemplified  at  Nicaea  in  Bithynia, 
one  face  of  which  is  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Lake  Ascanius. 
Two  walls,  uniting  the  inclosure  of  the  city  to  the  shore,  inter- 
cepted all  communication  along  the  latter.  The  extant  walls  of 
Nicaea  consist  indeed  chiefly  of  repairs  of  the  time  of  the 
Byzantine  empire,  but  they  were  founded  probably  by  some  of 
the  Greek  kings  of  Bithynia. 

*  Thucyd.  1,  103. 
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trenchments,  four  miles  in  length,  fronting  towards 
Peloponnesus  and  Bceotia,  which  was  the  side  of 
danger,  and  secured  by  a  second  line  in  the  rear,  and 
thus  affording  considerable  protection  to  the  whole 
territory  behind  them.  To  the  latter  purpose  the 
nature  of  the  ground  to  the  eastward  of  the  Asty 
powerfully  contributed.  Here  a  narrow  interval 
separated  the  eastern  walls  of  the  city  from  the  steep 
side  of  Mount  Hymettus,  and  the  pass  was  obstructed 
in  two  different  places  by  fortified  demi.  It  was 
scarcely  possible,  therefore,  for  an  enemy  to  penetrate 
into  the  part  of  Attica  situated  to  the  southward  and 
eastward  of  Athens,  but  by  making  the  circuit  of 
Hymettus ;  a  movement  so  hazardous  with  such  a 
city  as  Athens  in  the  rear,  that  only  one  instance  of 
it  occurs  in  history ;  namely,  in  the  second  year  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  Lacedaemonians, 
having  for  the  second  time  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
draw  the  Athenians  from  the  protection  of  their 
walls,  became  convinced  of  the  determination  of 
Pericles  to  persist  in  the  policy  of  remaining  within 
the  city,  and  were  tempted  to  overrun  Attica;  march- 
ing, therefore,  between  Pentelicum  and  Hymettus 
into  Mesogsea,  they  advanced  even  as  far  as  Laurium 
in  Paralia1. 

When,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Persians  from 
Greece,  the  administration  of  affairs  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Themistocles,  his  first  care,  after  having 
hastily  raised  the  walls  of  the  Asty  during  an  em- 
bassy to  Sparta,  purposely  protracted,  was  to  inclose 
the  ports  of  Peirseeus,  and  the  whole  maritime  penin- 

1  Thucyd.  2,  55. 
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sula,  within  walls  of  unexampled  height,  in  conformity 
with  his  advice  that  the  Athenians  should  rely  upon 
the  sea,  rather  than  upon  the  land,  for  their  security '. 
Until  that  time  the  only  maritime  fortress  had  pro- 
bably been  that  which  protected  the  demus  and  har- 
bour of  Phalerum \  But  Themistocles  remained  in 
power  no  longer  than  was  sufficient  to  commence  his 
great  works  3.  The  glory  of  completing  them,  as  well 
as  of  building  the  Long  Walls,  was  reserved  for  the 
administration  of  Pericles.  It  is  doubtful  even  whe- 
ther Themistocles  ever  went  so  far,  in  his  views  of 
connecting  the  Peirceeus  with  Athens,  as  to  contem- 
plate such  an  arduous  undertaking  as  the  Long 
Walls. 

Two  Long  Walls  are  still  traceable  in  the  plain  to 
the  north-eastward  of  the  Peiraic  heights.  Of  the 
northern  the  foundations,  which  are  about  twelve  feet 
in  thickness,  resting  on  the  natural  rock,  and  formed 
of  large  quadrangular  blocks  of  stone,  in  that  solid 
manner  which  characterized  the  works  of  Themis- 
tocles, commence  from  the  foot  of  the  Peiraic  heights, 
at  half  a  mile  from  the  head  of  Port  Peiraeeus,  and 
are  traced  in  the  direction  of  the  modern  road  for 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  towards  the  city,  exactly 
in  the  direction  of  the  entrance  of  the  Acropolis. 

1  fjv  apa  ttote  Kara  yrjv  fiiaaduKTi,  Karafiavrac  £C  avrov  (tov 
Uetpaid)  rat£  vavai  irpoc  fixavrac  avOiaraadat,     Thucyd.  1,  93. 

1  Thucydides  here  remarks,  that  the  walls  of  Peirseeus  were 
never  raised  to  more  than  half  the  height  intended  by  Themis- 
tocles ;  and  Appian  states  that  they  were  forty  peeks,  or  about 
sixty  feet  high.     See  above,  p.  402,  n.  1. 

*  See  Appendix  XIX.  on  the  date  of  the  commencement  of 
the  Peiraic  fortifications. 
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Where  they  are  no  farther  visible,  they  have  been 
covered  probably  by  the  alluvion  of  the  Cephissus* 
which  river  crossed  the  Long  Walls  about  the  middle 
of  their  length l.  The  southern  Long  Wall,  having 
passed  through  a  deep  vegetable  soil,  occupied  chiefly 
by  vineyards,  is  less  easily  traceable,  except  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  walls  of  Phalerum,  and  for  about  half 
a  mile  from  thence  towards  the  city.  Commencing 
at  the  round  tower  which  is  situated  above  the  north- 
western angle  of  the  Phaleric  bay,  not  far  eastward 
of  the  gate  by  which  the  town  of  Phalerum  was 
entered  from  Athens,  it  followed  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
along  the  edge  of  the  Phaleric  marsh,  for  about  500 
yards ;  then  assumed,  for  about  half  that  distance,  a 
direction  to  the  north-eastward,  almost  at  a  right  angle  > 

with  the  preceding:  from  whence,   as  far  as  it  is  J 

traceable,  its  course  is  exactly  parallel  to  the  north- 
ern Long  Wall,  at  a  distance  of  550  feet  from  it. 
There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  the  Long  Walls 
continued  to  follow  the  same  direction  throughout 
the  plain,  from  the  foot  of  the  Phalero-Peiraic  hill  to 
the  heights  connected  with  the  summits  of  Museium 
and  Pnyx,  forming  consequently,  through  the  greater 
part  of  their  extent,  a  wide  street,  which  led  from 
the  centre  of  the  maritime  city  exactly  in  the  direc- 


1  That  the  river  pursues  its  ancient  course  is  proved  by  an 
inscription  discovered  at  Athens  about  the  year  1834;  see 
Appendix  XX.  There  was  always,  therefore,  a  bridge  or  ford  of 
the  Cephissus,  on  the  road  to  Athens,  from  the  Peineeus,  and  this 
probably  was  the  didfiaaic  rov  Kq^unrov,  where,  according  to 
Xenophon,  the  heroic  augur  was  buried,  who  devoted  himself  to 
death  in  aid  of  the  victory  of  Thrasybulus  over  the  forces  of 
the  Thirty  in  Peiraeeus.     See  above,  p.  386. 
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tion  of  the  Acropolis.  Excavations  in  the  alluvial 
part  of  the  plain  might  possibly  discover  foundations 
of  the  Long  Walls  along  a  great  part  of  their 
extent. 

The  Long  Walls  having  been  enclosed  at  the  two 
ends  by  the  walls  of  the  A  sty  and  of  the  Peiraeus, 
formed  an  inclosure,  which  was  one  of  the  three  great 
garrisons  of  Athens,  and  which,  in  this  light,  was  some- 
times denominated  the  Long  Fortress,  to  paicpov  th^os  '. 

1  ...  ii  ii  flovXr)  i£e\0ov<ra  iv  awofifMiry  avviXafitv  fyudc  koX 
ihriaev  iv  toiq  £vXot£*  avaicdXitravTZQ  tie  tovq  err  partly  qvq  avenretv 
tKiXevaav,  'Adrjvaiwv  tovq  f*ev  iv  &.<rrei  oIkovvtclq  livat  tiQ  rr)y 
ayopav  rh  onXa  XafiovraQ'  tovq  b*  iv  fiaicpy  teI\il  iiq  ye  OrjaEiov' 
tovq  &  iv  Hetpatti  uq  rtfv  'iTnroEafilav  ayopav*  tovq  b*  tmcuQ  *ti 
wktoq  <n>ifjLijvai  ttj  ffoXxiyyi  Hkeiv  cic  t6  'AvcLKttov'  Hiv  b*i  flov\r)v 
€iq  aicp6vo\iv  livat  Kaxei  KaOevSttv'  tovq  oc  vpvrdvitQ  iv  rjj  G<$Ap. 
Andocid.  de  Myster.  p.  22,  Reiske. 

The  distribution  of  the  Athenian  forces  of  which  Andocides 
here  speaks,  occurred  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  parties 
running  very  high  between  the  Four  Hundred  and  their  oppo- 
nents, the  Boeotians  advanced  to  the  frontiers,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  confusion.  The  places  of  assembly  for  those  who  bore 
arms  were,  for  the  cavalry,  the  temenus  of  the  Dioscuri,  and  for 
the  infantry  the  following  stations  :  In  the  Asty,  the  Agora ;  in 
the  Long  Walls,  the  Theseium ;  and  in  the  Peiraic  city,  the  Hip- 
podameian  Agora  :  the  senate  were  to  pass  the  night  in  the  Acro- 
polis, and  the  Pry  tans  in  the  Tholus.  Here  it  may  be  remarked, 
1 .  That  the  Long  Walls  are  called  the  Long  Fortress,  rd  paicpdv 
tuxoq.  Livy,  in  like  manner  (31,  26),  translating  perhaps  the 
rcixoc  of  Polybius,  describes  it  as  the  murus  qui  brachiis 
duobus  Piraeeum  Athenis  jungit.  2.  That  the  Theseium  men- 
tioned by  Andocides  was  not  the  celebrated  temple  of  Theseus  in 
the  city,  but  another  sacred  inclosure  of  Theseus  in  the  Long 
Walls  :  for,  although  we  know  from  Thucydides  (6,  61),  that  the 
Theseium  of  the  city,  like  the  Anaceium  and  Odeium,  was  occa- 
sionally a  place  of  assembly  for  troops  ;  yet,  in  this  instance,  the 
defence  of  the  longomural  inclosure  being  the  intention  of  the 

E  e   2 
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When  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  Attica 
crowded  into  Athens,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  the  towers  of  the  Long  Walls,  and  of 
the  two  cities,  furnished  dwellings  to  the  unfortunate 
fugitives  from  the  open  country !.  The  long  narrow 
space  between  the  two  walls  was  thickly  inhabited, 
as  long  as  the  walls  subsisted.  Of  this  there  is  no 
clearer  proof  in  history  than  that  contained  in  the 
lively  picture  drawn  by  Xenophon  of  the  distress  of 
the  Athenians,  when  they  received  advice  of  the 
defeat  of  their  fleet  at  iEgospotami '.  The  Paralia 
brought  the  news  in  the  night.  "Then  a  sound 
of  lamentation  was  heard  spreading  from  the  Pei- 
reeus  through  the  Long  Walls  to  the  city,  as  each 
person  communicated  the  intelligence  to  his  neigh- 
boar.  No  one  slept  that  night ;  for  they  not  only 
lamented  the  loss  of  those  who  had  perished,  but 
feared  still  more  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  reta- 

assembling  of  the  troops  in  the  Theseium,  that  object  could  not 
be  attained  by  removing  tbem  out  of  the  Long  Walls  into  the 
city.  The  Theseium  of  the  Long  Walls  was  doubtless  one  of  the 
four  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Thes.  35).  There  was  a  third,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  Peiraeeus.  Thucydides,  indeed,  in  the  passage 
just  cited,  indicates  a  plurality  of  Thcseia,  by  specifying  the 
Theseium  mentioned  by  him  to  have  been  within  the  city  {kv 
Orjaeif  rf  iv  xoXfi). 

Polyaenus  (1,  40,  §  3)  distinguishes  the  three  military  divisions 
of  Athens  not  less  clearly  than  Andocides.  He  informs  us  that 
Alcibiades  kept  the  Athenian  troops  on  the  alert,  by  ordering  that 
whenever  he  should  raise  a  torch  in  the  Acropolis,  it  was  to  be 
answered  by  torches  from  the  city,  from  the  Long  Walls  and 
from  the  Peiraeeus — fiov\6ficvoc  rove  fvXatac  rov  atntoQ  xal  tov 
UeipaiifjjQ  xal  rwv  2k€\&v  twv  &X91  OaXavtray  aypvrvovc  xcpl 
rrjy  <f>v\aic7)v  KaraaKevdacn,  &c. 

1  Thucyd.  2,  17.  *  Xenoph.  2,  2.  §  3. 
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liate  upon  them,  what  they  themselves  had  done  to 
the  Melii,  a  Lacedaemonian  colony,  and  to  the  His- 
tiaeenses,  and  Scionsei,  and  Toronaei,  and  iEginetae, 
and  many  other  people  of  Greece."  The  next  day,  in 
a  general  assembly,  it  was  resolved  to  fill  up  all  the 
ports  except  one,  to  repair  and  garrison  the  walls, 
and  to  make  every  preparation  for  a  siege.  They 
had  little  time,  however,  for  these  measures :  the  two 
Spartan  kings  were  speedily  encamped  in  the  Aca- 
demy ;  Lysander,  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  triremes, 
sailed  unopposed  into  the  Peirseeus ;  and  the  Athe- 
nians, after  suffering  the  torments  of  famine  for 
several  months,  were  constrained,  upon  a  second  refe- 
rence to  Sparta,  to  give  up  all  their  ships,  except 
twelve,  to  consent  to  the  destruction  of  the  Long 
Walls  and  the  walls  of  Peireeus,  and  to  submit  to 
see  their  ships  burnt  and  their  walls  overthrown  by 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  the  sound  of  musical  instru- 
ments \ 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  2, 2,  §  23.  Lys.  c.  Agorat.  p.  453,  Reiske. 
Andocid.  de  Pac.  cum  Laced,  p.  94.  Diodor.  Sic.  13, 107.  Plu- 
tarch. Lysand.  15.  Alcib.  37. 

Chandler  (p.  22)  has  supposed  that  ten  stades  of  the  Long 
Walls  were  allowed  to  stand  at  either  end  ;  but  the  concurring 
testimonies  of  the  authors  cited  above,  show  that,  according  to 
the  treaty,  the  whole  extent  of  the  Long  Walls,  and  all  the 
circuit  of  the  Peiraic  citv,  were  to  be  subverted.  Chandler's 
mistake  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  expressions  of  Xenopbon, 
who  informs  us  (ibid.  §  15),  that  the  first  proposal  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians was  to  throw  down  (not  all  the  Long  Walls,  except 
ten  stades  at  each  end,  but)  ten  stades  of  each  of  the  Long 
Walls.—  irpohKoXovvro  $e  twp  paKpv*  rttj^juv  kiti  hita  trrailovQ 
tcaOtXuv  EKOTtpov.  But  the  people  then  refused  to  listen  to  an 
offer  which  they  would  afterwards  have  gladly  accepted.  The 
language  of  Lysias  (1. 1.)  is  still  more  explicit  than  that  of  Xeno- 
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There  has  been  considerable  difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling the  conflicting  testimony  of  ancient  authors  as 
to  the  number  of  the  Long  Walls  of  Athens,  whe- 
ther two  or  three.  In  this,  as  in  some  other  ques- 
tions of  Athenian  topography,  it  is  by  an  examination 
of  dates  that  the  true  solution  of  the  problem  is 
obtained.  There  was,  it  seems,  a  third  Long  Wall, 
for  about  thirty  years,  and  no  longer.  No  more  than 
two  Long  Walls  are  mentioned  or  alluded  to  by 
Andocides !,  Plato 2,  Xenophon 3,  ^scbines 4,  Lysias*, 
or  by  Livy 6  following  Polybius.  The  words  <r*fAi|  or 
brachia,  often  employed  by  later  authors,  cannot 
be  applied  to  more  than  two,  and  this  number 
agrees  with  present  appearances,  which  clearly  show 
the  connexion  of  the  one  with  the  fortifications 
of  the  maritime  city  on  the  Phaleric  side,  and  of  the 
other  on  the  Peiraic  side.  On  the  other  hand,  Thu- 
cydides,  although  he  notices  only  the  completion, 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Tanagra  (b.  c.  457),  of  two 
walls,  one  to  Peirseeus,  the  other  to  Phalerum 7,  refers, 
when  he  afterwards  describes  the  measures  taken  for 
the  defence  of  Athens  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelo- 

phon.  Qtipcifuvift  .  ...  Ik  AcuctdaipoyoQ ....  %\de  fipuv  eipiivTfv 
Totavrrfv  fjv  ^/ie*c  epyf  paBovrks  lyvvptv  .  . .  Ijv  ydp  avrlfuy  tov 
iiri  Bzkcl  ardZta  twv  fiaicpwy  rety&v  BttXtiv,  oXa  ra  fxaxpd  rdx* 
$ia<TKa\l/ai'  avTi  ht  tov  a\Xo  rt  ayaddy  rp  jtoXcc  tvpioQatj  rac  hi, 
vavq  icapalovval  rote  Aaxeiaifiovioie  *ai  to  vepl  rdv  Uupatd  rei\o^ 
vtpuktiv, 

1  De  Pace  com  Lac.  p.  91.  93.  '  Polit.  4,  14. 

3  Hellen.  2,  2,  §  15.  *  De  Fals.  Legat.  p.  335.  336. 

*  C.  Agorat.  p.  451.  453.         6  31,  26. 

7  "UplfiLvro  he.  Kara  rove  yjpovovs  tovtovs  kclI  rd  fiOKpd  ruffl  ec 
QdXaaaav  'Adr)vauoi  oUodofitiv,  to  $aXqpoV£c  ttal  to  «c  Ilccpaca. 
Thucyd.  i.  107,  108. 
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ponnesian  war,  to  three  walls ;  namely,  to  two  Peiraic 

Long  Walls  (ra  fiaicpa  rtiyji  irpoc  rov  Ilct/oata),  besides 

the  Phaleric  (to  <J>aAr/pt/cov) ;  remarking,  that  it  was 
thought  necessary  only  to  man  the  Phaleric  and  the 
outer  of  the  two  Peiraic  Long  Walls !.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  during  the  twenty-five  years  occurring 
between  the  two  events,  a  third  wall  had  been  built, 
which  circumstance  Thucydides  has  not  thought 
worthy  of  being  recorded.  Plato,  however,  in  his 
dialogue  entitled  Gorgias,  alludes  to  the  building  of 
this  wall,  which  he  calls  the  intermediate  wall  (to 
Siafjtlaov  ruyoq) 2 ;  and  the  fact  is  confirmed  by  one  of 
the  best  philologers  of  later  times,  who  not  only 
refers  to  a  lost  play  of  Aristophanes,  in  which  the 
poet  had  noticed  three  walls,  but  adds,  that  they 
were  named  the  Northern,  Southern,  and  Phaleric ; 
and  that  the  one  called  the  Southern  was  the  middle 
wall3. 

1  Tov  rs  yap  ftaXripiKQV  TtiypvQ  or&Biot  $<rav  icivre  Kal  rptaKovra 
irpog  rdv  kvkXdv  tov  Hot  toe  ?<**  avrov  tov  kvkXov  to  ^vXaatTopevov 
rpeiQ  koI  TtatrapaKovra'  i<m  £c  avrov  o  koa  atpvXaicrov  %y,  to 
/leraJiv  tov  re  fiaxpov  Kal  tov  $aAqpiJCOt>°  ra  £c  fiaKpa  rti\ri  ?rpo£ 
tov  Heipata  rtaaapaKovra  arahitav,  tov  rd  ifodev  krtipeiro'  Kal  tov 
UeipcuQc  ^vy  MLovvirxfa  llfiKovra  fikv  arailwv  6  aVac  irepij3o\ogt  to 
3*  kv  <f>v\aicTJ  ov  Jjv  tffMffv  rovrov,     Thucyd.  2, 13. 

*  rOPFlA2 ol<r0a  yap  fyirov  otl  rd  vtupia  ravra  Kal 

to.  rtl\7i  rtav  'Adrjvalwv  koI  firuiv  Xt/iiviav  «rara<r«uj)  lie  n/c  Oe/itor- 
tokXAovs  avpflovXrjc  yiyove*  rd  3*  Ik  ttjq  ReptKXiovg'  AW  ovk  ek 
tuv  Srjfxiovpyuv.  2QKPATH2.  Alycrai  ravra,  <J  Topyia,  rrtpl 
QefjuoroicXiovc'  HepucXiove  tie  koI  avrog  iJKovov9  ore  ovveflovXcvev 
fjfiiy  ire  pi  rov  titapiffov  rtl\ovc.     Plat.  Gorg.  24. 

9  Aiafiiaov  rdxovq,  'Avrupaiv  xpoc  TSucoKXia*  rpitav  ovrtav  Tiiyuv 
tv  rp  'Amxij,  u»c  koI  tApitrroT*dvrfQ  (frqrrlv  kv  Tpt^a'Ai;rt,  tov  Tt  Bo- 
peiov  Kal  tov  Noriov  Kal  tov  <PaXrjpiKov,  did  jxitrov  rovrtav  kXiytro 
to  Noriov  ov  fjLVTifiavevtt  Kal  UXdrtav  kv  Yopyia,     Harpocr.  in  v. 
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These  are  the  principal  evidences  on  this  question. 
The  difficulty  has  arisen  from  the  silence  of  Thncy- 
dides  as  to  the  building  of  the  third  wall :  we  might 
even  conclude,  from  his  words,  that  the  Phaleric  and 
northern  Peiraic  walls,  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  thick-  J 

ness,  sixty  feet  high,  with  towers  at  the  usual  inter- 
vals1, and  extending  eight  miles  in  length,  were  f 
completed  in  the  short  space  of  one  year.  But  it 
was  impossible  that  Athens  could  have  found  hands 
to  accomplish  such  a  work  in  so  short  a  time,  even 
supposing  all  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  to  have 
been  constructed  of  crude  brick2.  We  may  take 
the  words  of  Thucydides  (icara  t<wv  xpoVovc  tovtouc), 
therefore,  with  some  latitude,  and  make  a  compro- 
mise, perhaps,  between  his  evidence  and  that  of  Plu- 
tarch, who  states,  with  a  great  appearance  of  pro- 
bability, that  although  these  walls  were  not  finished 
till  much  later,  their  foundations  were  first  laid  by 
Cimon,  when  the  Athenians  applied  the  riches, 
brought  home  by  that  commander  after  the  battle  of 
the  Eurymedon  (b.  c.  466),  to  the  improvement  of 
the  city.     As  Cimon  was  recalled  from  banishment, 

In  the  inscription  before  alluded  to,  two  walls  only  are  men- 
tioned, the  Bopiiov  and  Norton.     See  Appendix  XX. 

1  The  walls  were  probably  not  so  thick  above  as  at  the  founda- 
tions ;  but  ten  feet  was  not  an  uncommon  thickness  in  Greek 
works  of  defence.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  of  the  height  of  the 
Long  Walls  ;  but  as  Appian  (de  B.  Mithrid.  30)  informs  us,  that 
the  walls  of  the  Peiraic  city  were  forty  cubits  high,  we  may  pre- 
sume those  of  the  Long  Walls  were  not  less.  Towers  were 
absolutely  necessary  to  such  a  work,  and  the  inscription  relating 
to  the  Long  Walls  leaves  no  question  as  to  their  having  existed. 
See  Appendix  XX. 

'  See  Mueller  de  Munim.  Ath.  p.  12.  13. 
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after  an  absence  of  five  years,  in  456  b.  a,  being 
the  same  year  that  the  two  walls  were  finished 1 ;  the 
year  462  is  the  latest  to  which,  on  the  supposition 
just  given,  the  commencement  of  the  walls  can  be 
ascribed. 

In  the  course  of  the  thirty  years  intervening  be- 
tween that  time  and  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  the  intermediate  wall  (to  NoViov,  or  to 
Stapcerov  retype)  was  built.  If  Socrates  (as  we  may 
presume)  was  of  sufficient  age  to  be  entitled  to 
attend  the  popular  assembly,  when  he  heard  Pericles 
recommend  the  building  of  this  wall,  the  circum- 
stance could  not  have  happened  before  the  year  b.  c. 
449-8 2.  Nor  was  it  perhaps  begun  long  before 
Pericles  assumed  the  sole  management  of  affairs  in 
444  B.C.;  for  Plutarch  attests  that  Callicrates  was 
the  builder  of  the  wall  mentioned  by  Plato  in  the 
Gorgias  s ;  and  Callicrates  we  know  was  one  of  the 
chief  artists  employed  by  Pericles,  particularly  on 
the  Parthenon,  which  was  commenced  about  that 
time.  The  same  year  was  the  beginning  of  the 
thirty  years'  truce  with  Sparta ;  and  in  two  Athenian 
orations  we  find  it  stated  that  the  southern  wall  was 
built  after  the  ratification  of  that  treaty4:  on  the 

1  Thucyd.  1, 108.  Plutarch.  Cimon,  17.  Corn.  Nep.  Cimon, 
3.     Clinton,  F.  Hellen.  I.  p.  46.  48. 

9  Clinton,  F.  Hellen.  I.  p.  xx.  39. 

9  to  Se.  fiaxpoy  ret^oc,  T£P^  °^  2wicparijc  6.KOVffai  <f>T)<riv  abrot 
tltniyovfiivov  yywfirjy  TLepiK\£ov£9  ripyoXafiqae  KaWucparrjc.  Plu- 
tarch. Pericl.  13. 

4  Andocid.  de  Pace  cum  Lac.  p.  91,  93.  uEschin.  de  Fals. 
Leg.  p.  335.  336.  On  these  passages,  see  Clinton,  F.  Hellen.  I. 
p.  257.  The  earlier  of  these  orations  was  pronounced  fifty-four 
years  after  the  event  alluded  to  :  the  text  of  both  is  corrupt,  and 
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other  hand,  that  the  wall  could  not  have  been  com- 
menced long  after  that  year,  may  be  partly  inferred 
from  the  sarcasm  of  a  comic  poet,  as  to  the  tardiness 
of  its  progress I ;  the  cause  of  which  we  may  easily 
conceive  to  have  been,  that  Pericles  was  then  occu- 
pied with  works  more  beautiful,  and,  until  danger 
threatened  from  without,  far  more  interesting  to  the 
Athenians :  its  completion,  therefore,  may  have  been 
protracted  almost  to  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war. 

If  the  evidence,  as  to  the  existence  of  three  Long 
Walls  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  is 
too  strong  to  be  resisted,  the  testimony  of  Xenophon, 
supported  by  that  of  Lysias,  seems  equally  to  pre- 
clude the  belief  that  there  were  more  than  two  Long 
Walls  soon  after  the  termination  of  that  war.  The 
first  proposal  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  which  the  Athe- 
nians rejected,  was  that  they  should  throw  down  ten 
stades  of  each  of  the  Long  Walls  *,  thereby  indicating 
that  no  more  than  two  were  in  question.     It  would 


jEschines  seems  only  to  have  repeated  the  words  of  his  prede- 
cessor ;  but,  correcting  Andocides  by  Thucydides,  we  may  infer 
from  them  as  much  at  least  as  I  have  stated ;  and  perhaps  also, 
that  the  Peiraic  fortifications  were  not  completed  until  after  the 
five  years'  truce,  b.  c.  450. 

1  iraXat  yap  ahro 

AdyouTi  irpoaytt  IlcpucXeqc,  epyoitrt  3*  obit  klve~l 
Cratinus  ap.  Plutarch.  Pericl.  13.  de  Glori&  Atben.  c.  ult. 
Mr.  Mueller  remarks  (de  Munim.  Athen.  p.  22),  that  Cratinus 
could  not  have  alluded  to  any  but  the  Nefo-iov,  or  southern  Peiraic 
wall ;  because  he  did  not  exhibit  comedies  until  01.  81,  3,  or 
b.  c.  454  (V.  Clinton,  F.  Hell.  II.  p.  49),  when  the  northern  and 
Phaleric  walls  were  already  built. 

9  See  above,  p.  421,  n.  1. 
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seem,  therefore,  that  after  the  erection  of  the  Nortov, 
or  second  Peiraic  Long  Wall,  the  Phaleric  had  been 
neglected ;  or,  at  least,  that  it  was  not  considered  of 
sufficient  importance  to  form  part  of  the  first  demand 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  though  its  destruction  was 
afterwards  comprehended  in  the  treaty,  according  to 
which  all  the  Peiraic  walls,  as  well  as  the  Long 
Walls,  were  to  be  destroyed. 

The  erection  of  the  southern,  or  intermediate 
(Sia/ufcrou)  wall,  may  perhaps  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  neglected  state  of  the  Phaleric  Long  Wall. 
This  latter  wall,  having  traversed  the  marsh  of  Pha- 
lerum,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  words  of  Plutarch 
in  describing  its  construction1,  followed  a  direc- 
tion not  parallel  to  the  Peiraic  Long  Walls,  but 
direct  from  the  north-eastern  angle  of  Phalerum 
to  the  Asty,  leaving  between  it  and  the  northern, 
then  the  only,  Peiraic  wall  a  space,  which  may 
have  been  found,  towards  the  maritime  extremity, 
too  wide  for  the  military  purposes  of  such  works, 
which,  as  before  observed,  were  usually  parallel,  and 
with  a  much  smaller  interval :  hence  probably  the 
advice  of  Pericles  to  build  the  southern  Peiraic  wall, 
which,  when  executed,  not  only  remedied  the  defect 
of  the  too  great  distance  of  the  Phaleric  wall  from 
the  northern  Peiraic  near  the  maritime  city,  but 
rendered  the  Phaleric  almost  unnecessary.  The 
strength  of  the  Athenian  navy  secured  Attica  from 
maritime  invasion  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war ;  the  Phaleric  wall,  therefore,  was 
an  additional  defence  on  the  side  where  it  was  least 

1  \d\iKi  tcoWtj  kcu  XlOott  (iapifft  rwv  tXtiv  vutrdivnay.     Plu- 
tarch. Cim.  13. 
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wanted,  and  after  the  building  of  the  southern  wall 
became  little  better  than  a  superfluous  outwork. 

If  the  Phaleric  wall  had  been  found  unimportant 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  unworthy  of 
notice  when  the  Lacedaemonians  destroyed  the  two 
other  Long  Walls,  we  may  easily  conceive  that  it 
was  not  repaired  when  they  were  restored  by  Conon, 
in  the  eleventh  year  after  their  destruction.  Conon 
may  even  have  made  use  of  its  materials  in  rebuilding 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  Long  Walls  or  the 
Peiraic  fortifications,  or  in  forming  a  new  wall  for 
the  purpose  of  uniting  the  Noreov,  or  southern  Peiraic 
wall,  to  the  Phaleric  jcujcXo?,  or  inclosure,  in  the  man- 
ner still  shown  by  the  existing  foundations :  at  least, 
no  further  notice  of  the  Phaleric  wall  occurs  in  his- 
tory, nor  have  any  vestiges  of  it  been  yet  discovered. 

Seventy-one  years  after  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Peiraic  Long  Walls  \  when  Antipater,  after  his  vic- 
tory at  Crannon,  occupied  in  succession  Munychia, 
Peireeus,  and  the  Long  Walls ' :  the  latter  appear 
from  this  circumstance  to  have  been  still  in  a  good 
state  of  repair.  During  the  century  which  was 
nearly  completed  between  the  Lamiac  war  and  the 
liberation  of  the  Attic  fortresses  from  the  Mace- 
donians, by  means  of  the  exertions  of  Aratus 3,  the 
defences  of  Athens  suffered  no  injury  from  war,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  Munychia  in  the  siege  by 

1  The  Peiraic  and  Long  Walls  received  two  repairs  in  this 
interval ;  one  about  352  b.  c,  the  other  in  339 — 330.  See 
Appendix  XX. 

2  Qpovpa  tit.  Maiccdovwy  iarjXHtv  'AOiffcuoic,  ol  Movyv)(iav9  t/*rc- 
pov  Zk  Kal  Uetpaia  kcu  fiaxpa  ni\ri  iaxov-     Pausan.  Att.  25,  4. 

3  See  above,  p.  406.  407. 
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Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  when  doubtless  the  damage 
was  speedily  repaired.  By  the  possession  of  this 
natural  citadel  of  maritime  Athens,  which  commands 
all  the  harbours,  and  thereby  the  city  itself,  the  Mace- 
donian princes  insured  the  preponderance  of  the  party 
favourable  to  them;  and,  treating  the  Athenians 
with  clemency  and  favour  \  had  no  motive  or  pre- 
tence for  destroying  the  Long  Walls.  But  the  Athe- 
nians had  as  little  for  incurring  expense  in  repairing 
them;  and  accordingly,  forty-two  years  after  the 
retreat  of  the  Macedonians  from  Attica,  we  find  a 
strong  evidence  of  the  neglected  state  of  the  Long 
Walls,  in  the  statement  of  Livy,  that  Philip,  son  of 
Demetrius,  was  then  repulsed,  in  a  sudden  irruption 
which  he  made  into  "the  space  between  the  two 
half-ruined  Long  Walls2."  It  seems  evident,  that 
Philip  found  the  walls  in  this  state,  not  that  he  him- 
self reduced  them  to  it ;  for  which  his  desultory  and 
unsuccessful,  though  destructive,  invasion,  had  scarcely 
afforded  time.  Probably  they  were  never  completely 
repaired  after  this  time,  although  still  considered  one 
of  the  objects  of  admiration  at  Athens ;  as  appears 

1  Diodor.  18,  74.  KaaoavhpoQ  ....  irpoc  \A0ijvcuovc  ifityvu- 
fidyrjae  \afiuv  vjnjKooy  rr)v  ir6\iv.  Strabo,  p.  398.  This  does 
not  agree,  indeed,  with  the  Zttvov  n  vicfjy  ol  filaoQ  cc  'Aflgva/ovc 
of  Pausanias,  Att.  25,  5  ;  but  the  former  alluded  chiefly  to  the 
time  when  Cassander  occupied  Munychia,  and  Demetrius  of 
Phalerum  governed  Athens ;  the  latter,  to  the  effects  of  the 
successful  opposition  of  the  Athenians  to  Cassander,  after  the 
expulsion  of  Demetrius ;  but  which  ended  in  the  re-establishment 
of  the  influence  of  Cassander  at  Athens,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Lachares. 

*  inter  angustias  semiruti  muri,  qui  brachiis  duobus  Pirseeum 
Athenis  jungit.     Liv.  31,  26. 
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from  the  terms  in  which  the  same  historian  mentions 
them,  when  L.  J&milius  Panllus,  in  the  year  b.  c. 
167,  made  a  progress  through  Greece,  after  com- 
pleting the  conquest  of  Macedonia1.  Eighty-one 
years  later,  the  remains  were  useful  to  Sylla.  in  the 
erection  of  his  mounds  against  the  Peiraic  fortifica- 
tions, while  the  groves  of  Academus  furnished  timber 
for  his  engines1.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  damage  which  the  Peiraic  walls  sustained  during 
the  siege,  and  in  the  subsequent  destruction  of  the 
place  by  Sylla  \  was  never  repaired,  as  considerably 
within  a  century  from  that  time  the  maritime  city 
was  reduced  to  a  few  habitations  around  the  har- 
bours \  The  remains  of  the  Longomural  and  Peiraic 
defences  met  doubtless  with  the  usual  fete  of  great 
ruined  buildings, — that  of  serving  as  materials  for 
the  construction  of  more  ignoble  edifices.  For  this 
purpose  the  Long  Walls  were  not  less  conveniently 
situated,  with  regard  to  Athens  and  the  plain,  than 
the  Peiraic  walls  were  for  maritime  transportation. 

From  the  brief  remarks  made  by  Pausanias,  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  of  our  era,  little 

1  Athenas  plena*  quidem  et  ipsas  vetnstate  famse,  multa  tamen 
visenda  habentes  :  arcem,  portus,  mnros  Piraeenm  urbi  jnngentes, 
navalia  magnorum  imperatorum.     Li  v.  45,  27. 

s  ifXif r  it  t^q  'Ara£iffi/ac  cmmttc  rat  fJL7f\araQ  etpya£cro  /ityiVrac* 
t(l  re  fuupa  oxtXiy  I'drfhjpct,  XtOovc  cat  (vXa  rat  yifv  ec  to  x*7*a 
/uraPaXkuv.     Appian.  de  B.  Mithrid.  30. 

*  Sylla  set  fire  to  the  place,  and  destroyed  every  thing  that  was 
most  admired  in  it.  feicofuyoc  ovre  rtfc  oxXoffiytifc  ovrt  rmr 
rtvaoUw  ovrt  rtvoc  aXXov  tZv  hoiZLpw.  Appian.  de  B.  Mithrid. 
41.  ra  irXeiora  KarixavaeV  Jk  ^  rai  //  4>tXwvoc  brXodifcr),  0a»- 
pa(6fuvov  ipyov.     Plutarch.  Syll.  14. 

4  Strabo,  p.  395. 

11 
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more  can  be  derived,  than  that  the  Long  Walls  were 
in  ruins  at  that  time ;  but  we  may  suspect,  that  very 
little  of  them  was  then  extant,  as  Pausanias  does  not 
even  allude  to  the  southern  wall,  in  proceeding  from 
Phalerum  to  Athens,  though  he  could  not  but  have 
passed  very  near  its  remains ;  but  reserves  his  notice 
of  the  Long  Walls  for  his  remarks  on  the  road  from 
the  Peirseeus  to  Athens  \  which  probably  then  passed 
immediately  on  the  outside  of  the  northern  Peiraic 
wall ;  but  which,  since  the  cpetVia,  or  ruins  of  his 
day,  have  been  reduced  to  mere  OepiXta,  or  founda- 
tions, has  followed  the  foundations  themselves. 
Spon,  in  1676,  asserts  that  the  foundations  of  the 
Peiraic  Long  Wall  were  visible  "almost  all  the  way" 
from  the  Peiraeeus  to  Athens2;  but  this  is  not 
exactly  confirmed  by  his  companion  Wheler,  who 
states  only  that  the  "  foundations  are  seen  in  many 
places  \"  They  allude  only  to  one  wall,  and  evi- 
dently had  not  observed  the  remains  of  the  southern 
or  intermediate  wall 4. 

The  manner  in  which  the  "southern"  wall  was 
united  to  the  inclosure  of  Phalerum,  may  give  us 
some  means  of  judging  how  the  northern  wall  was 


i  » 


'Aviqvtw  hi  ek  Heipat&c  epeiwia  tQv  TuyCiv  ctrrtv,  a  Kovwv 
varepov  rfJQ  irpoc  Kvlty  vavfia^iaQ%  aviarqire,     Pausan.  Att.  2,  2. 

*  En  revenant  a  Athdnes,  on  voit  presque  tout  le  long  du 
chemin  les  fondemens  de  la  muraille,  qui  joignoit  le  Piree  a  la 
ville.     Spon.  II.  p.  136. 

s  Travels,  p.  420. 

4  The  scholiast,  on  the  words  Stapetrov  r£tx°c  (Plat.  Gorg. 
24),  remarks,  that  this  wall  was  still  in  existence  in  his  time 
(o-Xpt  vvv  k<rr\v  iv  'EXAa'dt),  but  he  mistook  the  wall  in  question ; 
for  he  places  it  in  Munychia,  and  describes  it  as  connecting  that 
fortress  on  one  side  to  Peiraeus,  on  the  other  to  Phalerum. 
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united  to  the  Peiraic  defences,  and  may  give  reason 
for  believing  that  there  was  an  enlargement  of  the 
Longomural  inclosure  at  its  Astic  termination,  similar 
to  that  which  seems  to  have  existed  at  its  opposite 
extremity.  On  this  supposition  the  Longomural  inclo- 
sure, at  its  north-eastern  end,  may  have  followed  the 
crest  of  the  hills,  so  as  to  join  the  Astic  walls  on  the 
summit  of  Museium  on  one  side,  and  near  the  Pnyx  on 
the  other.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  inconsistent  with 
this  hypothesis,  in  the  fact  that  numerous  artificial 
excavations  in  these  heights  prove  them  to  have 
been  at  one  period  excluded  from  the  fortifications 
of  the  city,  and  at  another  included  within  it ;  some 
of  them  consisting  of  sepulchral  chambers  and 
niches,  while  others  were  magazines,  cisterns,  chairs 
(0povot),  or  seats  of  a  more  simple  form,  foundations 
of  houses,  drains,  chimneys,  and  walls,  in  which  holes 
for  rafters  are  observable. 

There  may  possibly  be  a  question,  whether  these 
heights  were  a  part  of  the  Asty,  or  of  the  Longomural 
inclosure,  at  the  time  when  Thucydides,  describing 
the  preparations  for  the  defence  of  Athens,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  made  a  cal- 
culation of  the  Athenian  forces  and  of  the  length 
of  rampart  to  be  defended  in  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  Asty,  Long  Walls,  and  maritime  city ; 
for  although  the  foundations  of  the  Astic  walls, 
which  are  traced  along  the  crest  of  the  hills  of  Pnyx 
and  Museium,  would  seem  to  leave  little  or  no  doubt 
on  this  question,  a  suggestion  may  be  made  that 
those  foundations,  although  now  almost  the  only 
parts  of  the  Astic  inclosure  easily  traceable,  belong 
to  the  most  ancient  works  of  Athens ;  that  this  wall 
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has  never  been  entire  since  the  Persian  war ;  that  The- 
mistocles,  when  he  renewed  the  defences  of  Athens, 
the  year  after  the  retreat  of  Mardonius  \  may  have 
inclosed  all  the  heights  to  the  south  and  west  of  the 
Pnyx  and  Museium,  within  the  new  jcvjcXoc  rov 
'Amoc,  or  inclosure  of  the  city ;  and  that  Pausanias, 
in  describing  the  wall  which  crossed  the  Museium, 
as  o  apyaloq  7rept/3oXoc,  may  have  referred  to  this  fact 2. 
And  two  considerations  seem  to  favour  this  opinion : 
1.  That,  previously  to  the  time  of  the  Thirty  tyrants, 
the  bema  of  the  Pnyx  is  said  to  have  commanded  a 
view  of  the  sea 3 ;  which,  although  inconsistent  with 
the  Pnyx  in  its  present  position,  on  account  of  the 
height  of  the  hill  behind  it,  and  only  to  be  under- 
stood by  imagining  not  a  bema  only,  but  an  entire 
prior  place  of  assembly  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  is 
more  consonant  with  probability,  on  the  supposition, 
that  the  town  wall  on  the  Pnyx,  after  having  been 
demolished,  together  with  the  other  defences  of 
Athens,  by  the  Persians  \  was  not  renewed  by  The- 
mistocles  ;   since,   on   the    opposite  hypothesis,  the 


1  Thucyd.  i.  89.  93.  Plutarch.  Theorist.  19.  Theopomp. 
ibid.     Diodor.  11,40.     Demosth.  c.  Leptin.  p.  478.  479. 

*  Pausan.  Att.  25,  6.  See  above,  p.  166.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  Pausanias  should  have  described  the  Museium  as 
a  hill  within  the  inclosure  (jbvtoq  rov  ictptfioXov  hpyaiov  Xo^oc), 
when  the  wall  followed  its  summit.  The  Museium,  however, 
was  specifically  the  place  where  Musaeus  was  said  to  have  been 
interred :  upon  which  site,  or  immediately  adjacent  to  it  stood 
"  the  monument  of  the  Syrian"  (Philopappus) :  and  this  was 
within  the  wall. 

s  Plutarch.  Themist.  19.     See  above,  p.  182. 

4  The  almost  total  demolition  of  the  walls  of  Athens  is  attested 
by  Herodotus  (9,  13),  and  Thucydides  (1,  89). 

F  f 
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place  of  assembly  would  not  have  been  in  the  city, 
but  without  the  walls:  2.  That  Demetrius,  son  of 
Antigonus,  in  the  year  307  b.  c,  fortified  Museium, 
and  placed  a  garrison  in  it1;  a  fact,  which  seems 
more  probable  in  the  absence  of  any  town  wall 
crossing  the  summit  of  the  height. 

In  truth,  however,  neither  of  these  arguments  is  of 
much  weight.  Demetrius  may  have  made  use  of  the 
wall  as  one  side  of  his  fortress,  and  Plutarch  may 
have  adopted  an  unfounded  tradition  concerning  the 
Pnyx.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  this  strong  reason 
for  believing  that  the  Longomural  inclosure  is  to  be 
measured  as  far  as  the  wall  crossing  the  crest  of 
Museium  and  Pnyx ;  namely,  that  the  length  of  the 
Long  Walls,  measured  only  to  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  heights,  will  be  much  less  than  that 
which  is  ascribed  to  them  by  Thucydides ;  whereas, 
measured  to  the  summit  of  Museium,  they  agree 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  his  statement '. 

1  Plutarch.  Demet.  34.     Pausan.  Att.  25,  6. 

*  As  the  Long  Walls  cannot  have  differed  much  from  direct 
lines,  and  as  those  lines  had  undoubtedly  been  measured,  they 
furnish  the  best  means  of  comparing  the  numbers  of  Thucydides 
with  the  real  distances  ;  the  Phaleric  Long  Wall  is  better  for  this 
purpose  than  the  Peiraic  Long  Walls,  as  the  point  of  junction  of 
the  Phaleric  with  the  inclosure  of  Phalerum  can  be  more  nearly 
defined  than  that  of  the  Peiraic  Long  Walls  with  the  inclosure 
of  Peiraeeus.  The  circumstance  of  a  part  of  the  Phaleric  wall 
having  been  founded  in  the  marsh  (Plutarch.  Cimon.  13),  shows 
that  this  was  no  obstruction  to  its  rectilinear  direction,  and 
leaves  little  question  of  its  having  been  very  nearly  a  right 
line.  Now  we  find  that  the  distance  from  the  summit  of  Mu- 
seium to  the  remains  of  the  inclosure  of  Phalerum,  is  very  nearly 
equal  to  35  stades,  at  the  rate  of  600  Greek  feet,  or  607  English 
feet  to  the  stade ;  a  coincidence  that  goes  far  to  prove  not  only 
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The  remains  of  ancient  walls,  which  serve  to  guide 
us  in  investigating  the  plan,  dimensions,  and  system 
of  defence  of  the  Peiraic  peninsula  and  Longomural 
inclosure,  will  not  afford  the  same  degree  of  assistance 
in  a  similar  inquiry  as  to  the  Asty  itself.  Across  the 
crest  of  the  hills  of  Pnyx  and  Museium,  the  founda- 
tions of  the  walls  and  of  some  of  the  towers  are 
clearly  traceable.  Between  Museium  and  Ennea- 
crunus  vestiges  of  the  walls  may  also  be  distinguished 

the  point  of  termination  of  the  Phaleric  wall,  but  the  length  also 
of  the  stade  employed  by  Thucydides. 

A  tetrastich  inscription,  which  recorded  the  distance  between 
the  harbour  of  Peirseeus  and  the  altar  of  the  Twelve  Gods  in  the 
Agora,  and  which  was  found  by  Chandler  (Insc.  Ant.  xxv. 
p.  55)  in  a  wall  not  very  far  from  the  supposed  site  of  the  altar, 
accords  with  the  numbers  of  Thucydides,  and  the  true  distances 
according  to  the  above  named  proportion  of  the  stade  to  the 
English  foot.  The  inscription  is  imperfect ;  but  has  been  restored 
in  the  three  first  lines  by  Pr.  Boeckh  (C.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  525)  as 
follows : 

'H  it6\lq  etmjtriy  /*£  fipoTdig  fivrjfJLiiov  aXrjdic, 

TTCUJIV  OT\p.aivtlV  fltTpOV  bSoiTTOplcLQ' 

ioTiv  yap  to  fitTcL^v  BtStfi  ttooq  £w&jca  (iwfiby 
taadpaKovr  ey  Xifuvog  erdBiot* 

The  deficiency  in  the  last  line  may  be  supplied  with  E1SKAIT 
or  TPEISKAIT,  or  nENTEOIT  or  EHTEniT,  but  TPEIS  is  the 
only  reading  that  can  well  be  admitted,  because  40  stades  having 
been  the  length  of  the  Peiraic  Long  Walls,  the  distance  between 
their  Astic  termination  and  the  altar  of  the  Twelve  Gods  in  the 
Agora,  added  to  that  (if  any)  between  the  Peiraic  termination 
and  the  harbour,  must  have  been  more  than  one  and  less  than  five 
stades.  This  document  is  the  more  interesting,  as  it  is  of  the 
time  of  Thucydides,  the  H  and  ft  being  employed,  though  the 
SB  had  not  yet  displaced  the  XS.  It  was,  therefore,  a  little  prior 
to  the  archonship  of  Eucleides,  after  which  the  four  new  letters 
were  always  employed  in  public  documents. 

F  f  2 
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in  many  places.  Their  direction  on  the  south-eastern 
front  has  already  been  adverted  to !. 

On  the  heights  to  the  northward  of  Pnyx  some 
foundations  may  be  traced,  lying  in  a  line,  which 
accords  so  well  with  that  of  the  remains  on  the  hills 
of  Museium  and  Pnyx,  that  little  doubt  remains  as 
to  the  general  direction  of  the  Walls  in  that  part  of 
the  inclosure  (the  north-western).  The  intersection 
of  that  line  with  the  road  from  Athens  to  Eleusis 
gives  us  a  near  approximation  to  the  position  of 
Dipylum ;  but  between  this  point  and  the  Ilissus, 
throughout  the  northern  side  of  the  city,  I  was  un- 
able to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to 
the  exact  direction  of  the  Astic  inclosure,  or  of  the 
extent  of  the  city  in  that  quarter.  This,  however, 
is  not  a  valid  reason  why  we  should  reject  the  evi- 
dence of  Stuart  on  this  question,  or  of  Fauvel,  who, 

1  We  learn  from  Vitrovius  and  Pliny,  that  here,  as  well  as  on 
the  side  facing  Pentelicum,  or  towards  the  £.  N.  £.  the  walls 
of  the  Asty  were  constructed  of  brick.  Nonnullis  civitatibus  et 
publica  opera  et  privatas  domos  etiam  regias  e  latere  structas 
licet  videre  ;  et  primutn  Athenis  murum,  qui  spectat  ad  Hymet- 
tum  montem  et  Pentelensem.  Vitruv.  2,  8.  Graeci,  praeterquam 
ubi  a  silice  fieri  poterat  structure,  parietes  lateritios  praetulere  : 
sunt  enim  seterni,  si  ad  perpendiculum  fiant :  de  eo  et  publica 
opera,  et  regias  domos  struxere  :  murum  Athenis,  qui  ad  montem 
Hymettum  spectat:  Patris  etc.     Plin.  H.  N.  35,  14  (49). 

The  wall,  although  of  brick,  was  erected  probably  upon  a  sub- 
structure of  stone ;  this  having  been  a  practice  not  uncommon 
among  the  Greeks,  as  appears  from  Xenophon  in  his  narrative  of 
the  transactions  of  Agesipolis  at  Mantineia,  confirmed  by  the 
extant  remains  of  that  city.     See  Travels  in  the  Morea,  III.  p.  69. 

We  may  infer  perhaps,  from  the  remarks  above  cited  of  Vitru- 
vius and  Pliny,  that  all  the  inclosure  of  the  Asty,  except  towards 
the  east,  was  formed  entirely  of  stone. 


j 
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about  fifty  years  later,  had  leisure  during  a  long  resi- 
dence at  Athens  to  examine  the  site ;  and  both  of 
whom,  although  not  exactly  agreeing  with  one  another, 
satisfied  themselves  that  they  had  not  only  traced 
the  walls  but  even  the  position  of  some  of  the  gates 
on  this  side  of  the  Asty '.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that 
the  extent  of  the  city  on  the  northern  side  could 
not  have  been  much  greater  than  they  have  indicated, 
otherwise  it  would  have  comprehended  a  portion  of 
the  heights  of  Lycabettus.  The  circuit  of  the  Asty 
following  the  line  of  Stuart  and  Fauvel  on  the  north, 
is  about  20,000  English  feet,  equivalent  to  not  more 
than  33  stades,  instead  of  about  47 2,  showing  that 
a  large  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  flexures  of 
the  ramparts,  which,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
Thucydides  took  into  his  calculation,  when  con- 
sidering the  number  of  men  required  to  defend 
them. 

The  entire  circuit  of  the  Asty,  Long  Walls,  and 
maritime  city,  taken  as  one  inclosure,  is  equal  to 
about  seventeen  English  miles,  or  148  stades8.     This 

1  Fauvel  communicated  his  plan  of  Athens  to  Olivier,  who 
published  it  in  the  Atlas  of  his  "  Voyage  dans  l'Empire  Ottoman." 
Both  Stuart's  and  Fauvel's  evidence  on  these  remains  of  walls  are 
inserted  in  the  plan  of  Athens  accompanying  the  present  edition 
of  the  Topography  of  Athens. 

*  Thucydides,  in  stating  the  length  of  rampart  in  the  Asty, 
requiring  defence,  excepts  the  portion  situated  between  the  Long 
Walls  (see  above,  p.  423,  n.  1),  without  mentioning  its  length  :  this 
the  Scholiast  supplies  by  a  number  quite  incredible,  17  stades. 
The  exact  circumference  therefore  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  the  deficient  number  of  stades  could  have  been  more 
than  four. 

'  This  is  precisely  the  number  of  stades  resulting  from  the 
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is  very  different  from  the  two  hundred  stades  which 
Dion  duysostom  states  to  have  been  the  circum- 
ference of  the  same  walls  \  an  estimate  exceeding 
by  more  than  twenty  stades  even  the  sum  of  the 
peripheries  of  the  Asty  and  Peiraic  towns,  according 
to  the  numbers  of  Thucydides.  The  computation 
of  Dion  Chrysostom,  therefore,  was  doubtless  erro- 
neous. The  walls  of  Servius  Tullius  at  Rome  are 
stated  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassns  to  have  been 
not  much  greater  in  compass  than  those  of  the  Asty 
of  Athens  * ;  and  in  relating  the  attack  upon  Rome 
by  the  JEqai  and  Volsci,  which  occurred  about  thirty 
years  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  he  remarks  that 
the  circuit  of  Rome,  which  was  then  bounded  by  the 
Tiber,  and  was  undefended  by  walls  on  that  side,  was 
equal  to  that  of  the  Asty  \  In  fact,  if  we  compare 
the  diameters,  assuming  that  of  the  Asty  to  have 

length  of  rampart  requiring  to  be  manned  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  according  to  Thucydides :  namely, 

Walls  of  the  Asty 43  stades. 

The  Long  Walls         75 

Half  the  Peiraio-Munychian  rampart      30 


148  stades. 
The  number  of  men  disposable  for  this  service  was  16,000  :  the 
breadth,  therefore,  for  each  man  to  defend  was  148  X  607  -r- 
16,000  =  5  feet  7  inches  English. 

1  Ka'iTot  dicucoaiw  arallw  el  vat  n)v  Tcplptrpov  r&v  'Adifwr, 
rov  Ueipaiiutc  trvvreOefiivov  teal  rwv  titapeaov  rti\iuv  xpbc  rov 
vcpifioXov  rov  "Aareoc     Dion.  Chrysost.  Orat.  6,  p.  87.    Morell. 

*  £c  ii  rt£  fiovXtvdtiri  perptiv  axrrilv  Kara  rov  'Aerator  jcvcXop 
rov  Ttpuypvra  &orv,  oh  wciWf  fitlfav  6  rijc  Tw/it/c  fyavtiri  kvkXqq. 
Antiq.  Rom.  4,  13. 

*  rov  vipifi6\ov  rf§Q  iroktutz  ovtoq  kv  rji  rort  \povf  chtoc  'A0i|- 
raiufv  rov  dor  toe  b  rvicXoc*     Antiq.  Rom.  9,  68. 
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been  about  eleven  stades,  and  estimating  that  of 
Rome  by  the  distance  between  the  Tiberine  island 
and  the  mounds  beyond  the  baths  of  Diocletian, 
which  are  generally  supposed  to  indicate  the  line  of 
the  Servian  inclosure,  we  find  an  excess  in  the  latter 
distance  of  not  more  than  two  stades. 

Plutarch  was  not  so  correct  in  comparing  the  cir- 
cumference of  Syracuse  with  that  of  Athens ',  if  he 
meant  by  the  latter  the  entire  circuit  of  the  Asty, 
Long  Walls,  and  Peiraeeus ;  for  an  accurate  military 
survey  of  Syracuse,  made  during  the  late  war,  showed 
the  perimeter  of  the  walls,  including  the  site  of 
Neapolis,  to  have  been  fourteen  English  miles,  or  122 
stades  *. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  these  com- 
parisons relate  to  the  circumference  of  the  cities  and 
not  to  their  superficial  contents,  and  their  capacity  of 
containing  population.  Rome  was  circular,  Syracuse 
triangular,  and  Athens  consisted  of  two  circular  cities, 
joined  by  a  street  of  four  miles  in  length, — a  figure, 
the  superficies  of  which  was  not  more  than  the  fourth 
part  of  that  of  a  city  of  an  equal  circumference,  in  a 
circular  form.  Hence,  when  to  Rome  within  the 
walls  were  added  suburbs  of  equal  extent,  its  popu- 
lation was  greater  than  that  of  all  Attica.     That  of 

1  Plutarch.  Nic.  17.   : 

*  The  circuit  of  ISO  stades,  attributed  to  Syracuse  by  Strabo 
(p.  270),  could  not  have  been  correct,  unless  by  including  the 
Olympium.  This  quarter,  however,  was  so  separated  from  the 
city,  that  it  could  never  have  been  connected  even  with  the 
suburbs,  but  by  means  of  a  street  along  the  head  of  the  har- 
bour. 
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Athens,  although  the  most  populous  city  in  Greece  \ 
was  probably  never  greater  than  200,000 f . 
2S^^      Isocrates  remarks  that  the  city  was  divided  into 

Ath*1*  *"/""  ^^  *^e  countr7  iQ^o  &i/aoi  \  which  would  seem 
to  imply  that  none  of  the  Attic  demi  were  within 
the  city.  But  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  The  Comae,  therefore,  were  similar  to  the 
wards  of  a  town,  which  is  divided  also  into  parishes ; 
and  in  Athens  comae  were  the  more  necessary,  as 
some  of  the  urban  demi  were  partly  without  the 
walls.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that 
some  of  the  comse  bore  the  same  names  as  the  demi ; 
and,  in  the  instances  of  Melite  and  Collytus,  their 
boundaries  may  have  been  identical :  but  this  cannot 
be  supposed  of  Diomeia  and  Cerameicus,  which  were 
partly  within  and  partly  without  the  walls.  Some  of 
the  \iopia,  or  districts  of  Athens,  noticed  by  Pausa- 
nias  and  other  authors,  may  have  been  the  same  as 
the  comse  of  Isocrates ;  but  as  we  have  no  other 
information  upon  the  latter,  nor  of  their  number,  we 
can  only  attempt  to  arrange  the  districts  and  the 
demi. 

Demi.  rj^Q  demi,  which  were  wholly  or  partly  within  the 

city,    were   ol  Ke/octpac,     oi    McAcruc,    oi   Aio/ueic4,    oi 
KoXXvTf ic  5,  oi  KuSadfji/cucic  6,   oi  2/caft/3a>vtoac  7. 

1  Thucyd.  1,  80.  2,  64.     Xenoph.  Hellen.  2,  3,  $  24. 

*  See  Appendix  XXI.  on  the  population  of  Attica  and  Athens. 

*  $u\6fsevot  rijv  pev  ir6\iv  Kara    jew/xae,  rifv  Be  x&pav  Kara 
Mipovt.     Areopag.  p.  149,  Steph. 

4  See  above,  p.  163.  220.  276.  and  Meursius  de  Pop.  Atticse 
in  vv. 

5  See  below,  p.  443,  n.  2.  3. 


menses. 
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Although  the  word  Cerameicus  was  often  applied  Ce»- 
to  the  old  Agora  generally,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
from  Pausanias,  that  this  demus,  as  strictly  defined, 
kv  rote  opifffAoiQ  Trig  TToXfwc?  did  not  extend  far  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Stoa  Basileius,  and  that  the  Hephses- 
teium  was  beyond  its  limits1.  From  other  autho- 
rities we  perceive  that .  Melite  comprehended  the  Meiite. 
Macra  Stoa,  the  Hephsesteium,  and  Eurysaceium, 
which  were  near  the  northern  side  of  the  Areio- 
pagus,  as  well  as  the  Colonus  Agoreus 2,  which  was 
probably  a  part  of  that  height.  Cerameicus  and 
Melite,  therefore,  were  conterminous.  That  Me- 
lite extended  from  hence  northward,  so  as  to 
include  the  Theseium  and  the  parts  around  it,  is 
rendered  likely  by  the  well-known  conjunction  of 
the  worship  of  Hercules  and  Theseus 8 ;  for  Melite 
was  said  to  have  been  named  from  a  wife  of  Hercules, 
and  it  contained  the  most  celebrated  temple  of  Her- 
cules in  Athens,  as  well  as  the  monument  of  Mela- 
nippus,  son  of  Theseus4,  which  was  probably  not  far 
from  the  Theseium.  As  there  was  a  gate  of  the 
Asty,  named  the  Melitides,  we  may  infer  that  the 
demus  extended  beyond  the  Theseium  as  far  as  the 
ancient  walls,  but  there  seems  not  to  have  been  any 

0  Kvda&fivaiov*  Sfjpoe  kv  aarei,  Hesych.  in  v.  KvSaOfjvatoV 
Sfjfioc  kv  aarei  rrJQ  UaiBtovlioc  ^vAt/c*  fcaXelrat  Sk  xal  KvSaOov. 
Schol.  in  Plat.  Sympos.  1 . 

7  See  below,  p.  444,  n.  1. 

1  See  above,  p.  120,  252. 

9  See  above,  p.  255.  KoXwvov  ....  MtXlrq  yap  dxav  kxeivo 
we  kv  toiq  opitrfwlc  yiypairrai  rijc  iroXewc.  Schol.  Aristoph. 
Av.  998. 

'  See  above,  p.  167,  and  Appendix  IX. 

4  Cleidemus  ap.  Harpocr.  in  McXavfrrxciov. 
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exterior  Melite,  for  the  suburban  demos  Coele 
was  contiguous  to  the  gates  of  Melite  ;  beyond 
which  the  road  was  called  v  &a  Ko&rc  oSoc,  as  passing 
through  the  demus  Coele '. 

As  Cynosarges  was  in  the  demus  of  the  Diomenses, 
and  the  gate  Diomeiae  led  to  it,  EKomeia  occupied 
the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Asty,  and  there  was  an 
inner  and  an  outer  Diomeia,  as  there  was  an  inner 
and  an  outer  Cerameicus.  The  outer  Diomeia,  how- 
ever,  was  not  extensive,  and  indeed  seems  to  have 
comprehended  no  more  thanCynosaiges;  for  the  latter 
bordered  on  the  demus  of  Alopece,  which  place  was 
no  more  than  eleven  or  twelve  stades  from  the  city- 
walls  *.  Gollytus  bordered  upon  Melite ' ;  and  the 
Athenian  tradition,  as  to  the  reception  of  Hercules 
at  Athens  \  seems  to  leave  little  doubt  that  it  bor- 
dered also  upon  Diomeia ;  in  other  words,  that  it  lay 
between  Melite  and  Diomeia.  This  agrees  perfectly 
with  the  words  of  the  rhetorician,  who  places  Col- 

1  e<m  dc  avrov  rctyoc  (Thucydidis  sc.)  w\r)<rlov  n#r  rvXitr  kv 
X**pif  ™IC  'Arrurijc,  o  KoiXij  caXctrac  ....  vpoc  yap  rale  MtXir/ot 
xwXaif  tcaXovpevcuc  tvrlv  kv  K0/X9  ra  KaXovfieva  Kip&via  /irif/iara« 
Marcellin.  in  Vita  Thucyd.  Tkdaxrai  tie  Kl/utr  rpo  rov  cutteoq 
Tipqv  rife  Aia  Ko/Xiyc  icoXco/iiKijc  o&w.  Herodot.  6,  103.  Here, 
according  to  Marcellinus,  lay  Herodotus  himself  as  well  as  Ciraon 
and  Thucydides. 

1  Herodot.  5,  63.     iEschin.  c.  Timarch.  p.  119,  Reiske. 

*  Strabo  (p.  65)  instances  Collytus  (KoXXvrccc  on  the  monu- 
ments) and  Melite,  as  places  having  precise  boundaries,  marked 
by  pillars,  on  one  side  of  which  was  inscribed  Tovro  piv  i<m 
KoXvrroc,  on  the  other  rovro  tie  McXinj. 

4  Diomus  was  the  son  of  Collytus,  whom  Hercules  favoured  in 
gratitude  for  the  hospitality  shown  to  him  by  Collytus.  Some  of 
the  Melitenses  migrated  to  Diomeia,  and  celebrated  Metageitnia, 
in  memory  of  their  origin.     Plutarch,  de  Exil.  6. 
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lytus  in  the  centre  of  the  city '.  Although  the  street 
through  Collytus  is  designated  as  a  crrevwiroc  or  narrow 
street,  it  appears  nevertheless  to  have  commenced  in 
the  Agora ',  and  to  have  been  a  favourite  place  of 
residence  \  It  terminated  probably  like  the  streets  of 
Melite,  Cerameicus  and  Diomeia,  in  a  gate  of  the 
Astic  inclosure. 

The  KuSa0Tjv<uac  were  an  urban  demus,  whose  Cydathe- 
importance  is  evident  from  numerous  monuments,  as 
well  as  from  ancient  authors.  The  name  indicates 
something  distinguished  in  the  situation  of  the  demus4. 
Possibly,  therefore,  it  occupied  the  Theseian  city5; 
that  is  to  say,  the  Acropolis,  together  with  the  parts 
adjacent  to  it  on  the  south,  south-east,  and  east,  as 
far  as  Enneacrunus  and  the  Ilissus,  bordering  north- 
ward on  Diomeia.     There  would  still  remain  suffi- 

i  We  have  seen  that  the  street  through  the  inner  Cerameicus 
was  described  as  a  Sp6poc,  and  that  from  the  gates  of  Melite 
through  the  suburb  Coele,  as  an  6$6c 

*  <TTtvwr6c  tiq  l\v  KoXvrroc,  ovrut  jraAovficyoc,   kv  ry>  purcnTaTy 

Uimer.  ap.  Phot.  Myriob,  p.  1 1 39. 

8  To  £e  trt  pll  KaroiKtiv  Sdp&ic  obOiv  ioriv'  ohSe  yap  \A0tjvcuoi 
iravrcc  KarotKovcri  KoXvrrov,  ov$e  KoplvBtoi  Kpdvctov,  oitde  Htrdvriv 
AaxvviQ.  Plutarch,  de  Exil.  6.  Plutarch.  Demosth.  11.  Alci- 
phron,  1,  39. 

Collytus  was  noted  for  having  been  the  demus  of  Plato,  and  it 
was  the  residence  of  Timon  the  misanthrope  (Lucian.  Timon.  7. 
44). 

*  Kv^adrjyaioc'  evSoI&q  'AOijvcteoc.  Hesych.  in  v.  See  M  tiller's 
Dorians,  II.  p.  72. 

*  In  like  manner,  the  Eupatridae  were  originally  inhabitants  of 
the  city,  and  were  thus  contrasted  with  the  yewpyoi,  or  peasantry. 
Etym.  M.  in  Efararpl&u. 
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cient  space  on  the  southern  and  south-western  sides 
of  the  Asty,  for  the  Scambonidae,  if  this  demus  was 
within  the  walls.  The  reason  in  favour  of  this  opi- 
nion is,  that  mention  is  made  of  a  street  at  Athens 
in  the  Scambonidse,  named  Myrmex,  from  a  hero  who 
was  said  to  have  been  son  of  Melanippus  \  and  who, 
according  to  Hesiod,  was  father  of  M elite,  wife  of 
Hercules,  from  whom  the  demus  Melite  received  its 
name  *.  We  must  admit  that  this  etymology  tends 
to  place  Scambonidse  near  Melite  and  the  Melanip- 
peium;  but  if  Cerameicus,  Melite,  Collytus,  and 
Diomeia,  were  respectively  contiguous,  and  occupied 
all  the  northern  side  of  the  town,  there  is  no  place 
for  Scambonidte  but  to  the  south. 
Eretrw,  We  learn  from  Strabo,  that,  according  to  some 

antiquaries,  the  Euboean  cities  Eretria  and  Histiaea 
were  named  from  Attic  demi s.  Of  the  demus  His- 
tiaea  we  have  evidence  both  from  authors  and  monu- 
ments. In  another  place  the  geographer  says  of 
Eretria  that  it  "is  at  Athens  where  now  is  the 
Agora  \"     The  site  of  the  Agora  of  the  time  of 


1  'AOfivyfftv  kv  Ixafijlovtti&v  k<rr\  Mvpftqicoc  drpaxoc,  diro  4pwot 
MvpfirfKoc  6vofia(opivri.  Hesych.  in  Mup/iqicoc  drpairovc.  Aris- 
toph.  Thesm.  106.  Phot.  Lex.  in  M.  drpax-oc*  Hesych.  in 
Mvpfiyicufv  ooW. 

8  Phot.  Lex.  in  MeXirrj. 

*  "Ewoi  ft  vir*  'AOtjvcuwv  aTouciaBfjval  <baai  rqy  'Itrriatay  awo 
tov  Srjpov  rStv  'lariauw  wf  koI  diro  'EperpUuv  rify  'Epcrptap. 
Strabo,  p.  445. 

4  'Eperpieac  ft  ol  fuv  diro  MctKiarov  rijc  Tpi<pv\la.Q  curoiKttTOrjvai 
QaaiVy  vtt  'Epcrptcaic'  °l  ft  clxo  rfjc  'AOrivri<nv  'Epcrpt'ac,  #  yvv 
ioTiv  dyopd.     Strabo,  p.  447. 
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Strabo,  being  well  known  from  its  extant  portal,  we 
have  thus  the  position  of  an  urban  district  exactly 
where  a  name  seems  wanting  to  complete  the  \vpia,  or 
districts,  which  encircled  the  Acropolis :  for  bordering 
upon  Eretria  to  the  south-eastward  was  Tripodes, 
beyond  the  latter  westward  Limnae,  then  Museium, 
Pnyx,  Areiopagus,  and  the  Inner  Cerameicus,  which 
met,  or  nearly  met,  the  western  end  of  Eretria.  One 
might  infer  from  the  words  of  Strabo  just  cited,  that 
Eretria  was  a  demus  as  well  as  a  district  of  the  city ; 
but  as  nothing  has  yet  been  found  to  confirm  this 
opinion,  and  as  Strabo  shows  that  the  name  of  the 
Euboean  Eretria  was  by  some  persons  traced  to 
Triphylia,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  we  may  conclude, 
that  if  Eretria  ever  was  an  Attic  demus,  it  had  ceased 
to  be  so  at  an  early  time.  Limnae  is  stated  to  have 
been  a  demus  by  the  Scholiast  of  Callimachus,  but 
he  has  evidently  mistaken  the  Limnae  of  Athens  for 
that  of  Messenia. 

No  more  than  nine  gates  are  noticed  by  ancient  Gates, 
authors ;  namely,  the  Thriasiae,  otherwise  called 
Dipylum ;  the  Diomeiae,  Diocharis,  Melitides,  Pei- 
raicae,  Achamicae,  Itoniae,  Hippades,  and  Heriaeae. 
But  there  was  certainly  a  greater  number.  Reckon- 
ing, as  the  first,  the  gate  between  Museium  and 
Pnyx,  which  terminated  the  Longomural  street,  and 
the  name  of  which  is  unknown,  but  may  possibly  have 
been  Munychiae,  as  leading  directly  to  the  Munychian 
peninsula,  there  was  a  second  about  midway  between 
the  summit  of  Museium  and  Enneacrunus  (the 
Itoniae) ;  a  third  at  Enneacrunus,  for  the  sake  of  a 
ready  access  to  that  fountain  (the  name  unknown) ;  a 
fourth  opposite  to  the  Stadium  (the  name  unknown) ; 
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a  fifth  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  city,  leading  to 
the  Lyceium  (the  gate  Diocharis) ;  a  firth  leading  to 
Cynosarges  (the  Diomeiae) ;  a  seventh  at  the  end  of 
the  street  Collytns  (the  name  unknown) ;  an  eighth 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  city  (the  Acharnicae) ; 
a  ninth  at  the  end  of  the  street  Melite  (the  Melitides) ; 
the  tenth  was  Dipylum ;  the  eleventh  was  the  Peiraic 
gate ;  and  there  are  vestiges  of  a  twelfth  in  the  hollow 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  hill  of  Pnyx. 

The  only  one  of  the  gates  above  mentioned,  of  which 
it  is  necessary  to  justify  the  name  given  to  it,  is  the 
Itoniae.  That  the  Itoniae  led  to  Pbalerum  seems 
clear  on  comparing  the  commencement  of  the  Pla- 
tonic dialogue,  named  Axiochus,  with  a  remark  of 
Pausanias,  who,  in  conducting  his  reader  into  Athens 
from  Phalerum,  says  that  the  monument  of  Antiope 
stood  just  within  the  gate.  In  the  Axiochus,  Socrates, 
who  had  walked  out  of  the  Asty  at  a  gate  in  the 
eastern  walls,  not  for  from  Enneacrunus,  encounters 
Clinias,  and  is  persuaded  by  him  to  visit  Axiochus, 
the  father  of  Clinias,  who  was  confined  by  sickness 
to  his  house  at  the  monument  of  the  Amazon,  near 
the  Itonian  gate  \ 


1  .  .  .  race  'IrwWatc.  xvXaic*  TrXifviov  ydp  ytti  tQv  ttv\mv  irpoc 
rp  *Afia(oyi&i  <rr^Xjy.     Axioch.  1. 

Plutarch  differs  from  Pausanias,  inasmuch  as  he  places  the 
monument  of  Antiope  near  the  temple  of  Tellus  Olympia,  which 
was  within  the  peribolus  of  the  Olympieium  ;  but  there  appears 
from  Plutarch  (Thes.  26  et  seq.)  to  have  been  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  Athenian  antiquaries  as  to  the  name  of  the 
Amazon  who  was  slain  by  Theseus.  Some  said  Antiope,  others 
Hippolyte,  and,  according  to  Pausanias,  it  was  Molpadia.  Those, 
therefore,  who  considered  the  monument  of  the  Olympieium  as 
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The  twelfth  gate  of  the  preceding  enumeration,  or 
that  which  stood  in  the  opening  between  Pnyx  and 
Museium,  was  possibly  the  Hippades,  or  Equestrian 
Gate,  having  taken  its  name  from  the  cavalry  who 
may  have  marched  out  by  this  gate  to  the  Hippo- 
drome ;  for,  as  the  other  places  of  exercise— namely, 
the  Lyceium  and  Academy1 — were  to  the  east  and 
north,  the  Hippodrome  was  probably  on  the  western 
side,  where  alone  the  vicinity  of  the  town  affords 
another  favourable  situation.  The  seventh,  or  inter- 
mediate, gate  on  the  north-eastern  side,  between  the 
Diomeise  and  the  Acharnicae,  was  perhaps  the  Heriaese ; 
so  called  from  the  vp'w,  as  that  kind  of  sepulchre  was 
called,  in  which  the  body  w&s  laid,  together  with  its 
KUfitiXia,  in  a  cavity  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
constructed  with  slabs  of  stone  at  the  side  and  ends, 
and  similarly  covered 2.  This  kind  of  tomb,  in  the 
absence  of  the  stele,  which  anciently  marked  the  site, 
presents  little  or  no  appearance  externally;  it  is 
common  in  every  part  of  Greece,  and  many  of 
them  have  been  excavated  on  the  northern  side  of 
Athens. 

These  twelve  gates  were  nearly  equidistant,  at 
intervals  of  about  five  hundred  yards,  except  between 
the  Itonian  gate  and  the  first,  or  the  gate  which  I 
have  supposed  to  have  been  called  the  Munychian. 

that  of  Antiope,  gave  undoubtedly  some  other  name  to  the 
monument  at  the  Itonian  gate. 

1  Xenoph.  Hipparch.  3.     See  above,  p.  300,  n.  1. 

*  *Hp/a  elolv  ol  rctyoc.  <t>a<rl  di  nyeg  Kotvdrtpov  iravra?  tovq 
rdfovQ  otfrwc  6vofid£toQaC  Kar1  ilaiptrov  tie  rove  pi}  iv  v\pei  rd 
olKo&ofififAara  iypvraQ%  aW  Bray  rd  autfiara  eic  yyv  KarartOy* 
utropdaBrj  Be,  irapa  rijy  epay.     Harpocr.  in  v. 

n 
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Here  the  interval  is  double  some  of  the  shortest  dis- 
tances between  the  other  gates,  and  there  can  be 
little  question  as  to  any  gate  having  occurred  in  this 
interval,  the  walk  being  clearly  traceable  in  this  part  of 
the  periphery.  This  exception  however  to  the  ordi- 
nary intervals  between  the  gates  may  be  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  steep  and  rocky  nature  of  the 
hill  of  Museium,  which  admitted  of  no  convenient 
situation  for  a  gate,  in  the  line  where  the  walls 
crossed  it. 

Besides  the  principal  gates,  there  were  doubtless 
several  n-vXtScc,  similar  to  that  of  Panops,  which  was 
situated  between  the  Diomeise  and  Diocharis,  and 
some  traces  of  which  were  observed  by  Fauvel, 
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Page  8. 

ON    THE    TYRRHENT    PELAS6I. 

The  fortifying  of  the  Acropolis  by  the  Pelasgi,  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  incidents  in  the  early  history  of  Athens. 
From  whence  they  came  is  uncertain,  but  the  epithet 
Tyrrheni  or  Tyrseni,  which  Herodotus  and  others  give  to 
them,  may  incline  us  to  the  belief  that  they  were  a  portion 
of  the  Pelasgi,  who  are  said  to  have  been  driven  out  of 
Tuscany:  for  Tyrrheni  was  the  name  which  the  Greeks 
constantly  applied  to  the  people  of  that  country.  The 
first  Pelasgi  who  came  to  Athens,  were  joined  soon  after- 
wards by  some  others,  who  had  been  compelled  to  retire 
from  Boeotia  by  the  Bceoti,  when  these  returned  to  their 
original  seat  on  being  expelled  from  Arne  of  Thessaly  by 
the  Thessali  coming  from  Epirus.  The  Tyrrheni  Pelasgi 
when  exiled  from  Attica,  settled  in  Lemnus  and  Imbrus, 
and  these  were  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates,  whom  Bacchus  was 
fabled  to  have  converted  into  dolphins,  and  of  whom  the 
earliest  notice  is  in  the  Homeric  hymn.  As  the  Pelasgi 
were  already  dispersed  and  destroyed  as  a  nation,  at  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war,  we  must  look  to  a  much  higher 
date  for  their  acme,  and  accordingly  the  general  testimony 
of  history  tends  to  show  that  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Phoenician  and  Egyptian  colonies  on  the  south  eastern 
coast  of  Greece,  the  Pelasgi  existed  as  a  tribe  of  Greeks, 
who  had  already  derived  letters  and  arts  from  the  same 
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quarter,  through  Asia  Minor,  and  by  means  of  their 
superior  intelligence  had  governed  a  great  part  of 
Greece,  but  who  were  gradually  confined  by  less  civilized 
but  more  powerful  tribes,  to  the  north  of  Thessaly  and 
some  parts  of  Macedonia  and  Epirus.  Others  passed  over 
into  Italy :  those  of  Peloponnesus  after  an  intermediate 
colonization  on  the  western  side  of  Greece,  others  by 
crossing  the  Adriatic  into  Middle  Italy,  whither  they  con- 
veyed the  use  of  the  alphabet,  and  where  they  fortified 
many  strong  positions  in  the  manner  of  their  native  coun- 
try \  The  numerous  remains  of  these  fortresses  or  their 
repairs,  especially  in  the  central  part  of  Italy,  indicate  the 
long  prevalence  in  that  country  of  a  state  of  society,  exactly 
resembling  the  Pelasgic  or  earliest  civilized  state  of  Greece, 
when  that  country  was  divided  into  small  independent  tribes 
dwelling  in  fortified  towns,  sometimes  at  war,  sometimes  in 
alliance  with  each  other.  The  first  Pelasgic  or  Greek  emi- 
grants were  followed  by  others ;  they  were  not  always  success- 
ful in  establishing  themselves  where  they  had  intended,  and 
some  of  them,  or  their  descendants,  were  under  the  necessity 
of  returning  to  Greece.  Among  these  were  the  Pelasgi  who 
went  to  Athens.  Even  before  the  Trojan  war,  the  Pe- 
lasgi were  so  much  dispersed,  that  the  name  and  nation 
were  extinct  except  in  Thessaly,  and  in  some  small  dis- 
tricts or  towns  of  Epirus,  Macedonia,  Thrace,  and  Asia 
Minor  \ 


1  ((Enotrus)  yruri  x<5Xfi£  fwep&Q  gal  <xvvfx«C  tiri  toiq  opuriv,  oextp  r)v 
role  waXaioiQ  rpoVoc  oUr)<rtu>c  ovvr)Bi)Q.     Dionys.  Antiq.  Rom.  1,  12. 

*  A  tendency  or  liability  to  wander,  to  colonize  and  to  settle  in  small  com- 
munities in  foreign  countries,  was  perhaps  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
geographical  construction  of  the  native  land  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  its  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  surrounding  countries.  The  Pelasgi  of  the  fifteenth 
century  carried  lettere  once  more  into  Italy.  Greeks  engaged  in  commerce, 
and  seldom  unmindful  of  lettere,  have  from  that  time  been  found  in  all 
the  great  cities  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  even  of  America,  not  to  mention 
the  larger  communities,  which  took  refuge,  and  have  continued  to  reside 
in  the  countries  immediately  bordering  on  Turkey.  In  London,  the  Greeks 
were  most  numerous  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  second,  when  Greek  street, 
Soho,  was  named  from  them.    Under  the  patronage  of  that  king,  and  of  his 
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The  similarity,  not  to  say  the  identity,  which  is  remarkable 
in  the  alphabets  as  well  as  in  the  most  ancient  military  archi- 
tecture of  Italy  and  of  Greece,  affords  in  its  combination  an 
unquestionable  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  Pelasgic  migra- 
tions, without  having  recourse  to  tradition,  which  however 
is  not  deficient.  The  same  kind  of  monumental  evidence 
gives  an  approximation  to  their  date  ;  for  we  may  observe, 
1.  That  the  Etruscan,  Oscan,  Samnite,  and  Latin  letters  are 
similar  to  the  earliest  form  of  the  Greek ;  and  that  they 
were  written  at  the  time  of  their  introduction  into  Italy, 
from  right  to  left  like  the  Phoenician,  and  other  oriental 
characters,  whereas  by  the  Greeks  the  alphabet  was  em- 
ployed at  a  remote  period  in  the  opposite  direction  \  pro- 
bably even  before  the  time  of  Homer ;  although  in  short 
documents,  we  often  find  it,  at  a  much  later  period, 
written  from  right  to  left,  or  in  the  transition  state  of 
Boustrophedon. 

2.  That  the  ancient  fortresses  of  Italy  belonging  to  the 
Pelasgic  state  of  society,  resemble  in  their  positions,  their 
construction,  and  dimensions,  those  of  Greece  which  were 
built  in  the  ages  prior  to  the  Trojan  war,  as  appears 
from  the  extant  walls  of  numerous  places  named  in  the 
catalogue  of  Homer ;  those  places  having  ceased  to  be  of 
importance  after  that  event,  when  a  new  form  of  society 
gradually  established  itself  in  Greece,  and  when  in  general 
the  fjLucpoKoXXrai  quitted  their  fortresses  and  collected 
themselves  into  larger  towns. 

3.  That  in  Italy,  although  the  Pelasgic  or  early  form 
of  the  Greek  language  did  not  displace  the  indigenous 
dialects,  the  latter  adopted,  together  with  the  alphabet, 
many  Greek  words,  and  that  the  names  of  a  great  number 
of  places  in  Italy,  which  are  situated  and  fortified  exactly 

brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  assisted  by  donations  from  them,  as  well 
from  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  and  other  prelates,  they  built  a  church, 
which  still  exists,  with  a  Greek  inscription  upon  it,  attesting  these  facts. 

1  A  Phrygian  specimen  of  the  alphabet,  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  on  a 
rock  near  Nacoleia,  is  engraved  from  left  to  right.  See  "  Journal  of  a  Tour 
in  Asia  Minor,"  p.  21 . 

Gg2 
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in  the  Pelasgic  manner  of  Greece,   are  of  Greek  deri- 
vation. 

4.  That  the  mythology  of  Italy  closely  resembled  that  of 
Greece,  that  some  of  the  names  of  deities  were  identical, 
that  if  others  were  not  so,  the  same  kind  of  dissimilitude 
occurred  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  and  that  even  the 
heroes  of  Italy  were  in  general  of  Greek  origin. 

Among  the  people  of  Italy  who  profited  by  Pelasgic  migra- 
tion, the  Etrurians  by  means  of  their  federal  union  and 
the  wisdom  of  their  institutions,  obtained  far  greater  and 
more  permanent  power  than  any  others.  Before  the  foun- 
dation of  Borne  they  had  attained  to  great  skill  in  almost 
all  such  manufactures  as  were  known  to  the  ancients,  and  in 
the  imitative  arts  they  had  formed  a  school  little  inferior  to 
the  archaic  Greek,  and  which  to  the  last  resembled  the  Greek, 
though  still  distinguishable  from  it  like  a  family  long  sepa- 
rated from  the  original  stock.  Etruria  in  short  was  nearly 
in  the  same  state  as  the  monarchies  or  federal  unions  of 
Greece  when  in  the  ninth  and  eighth  centuries,  b.  c,  the 
redundant  population  of  Greece  sought  colonial  settlements 
in  all  the  surrounding  countries,  and  bringing  with  them 
wealth,  naval  power,  and  skilful  men  in  various  branches  of 
art,  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  lands  on  the  coast  of 
Italy  as  far  north  as  Etruria,  including  a  part  of  that  coun- 
try, and  inland  as  far  as  Borne.  In  some  instances  they 
established  themselves  in  unoccupied  sites  near  the  sea,  but 
more  frequently  they  enlarged  the  bounds  and  popula- 
tion of  places  inhabited  by  people  among  whom  they 
found  the  kindred  manners  which  had  been  introduced  by 

the  Pelasgi. 

The  discoveries  which  have  lately  been  made  in  the  Papal 
states  within  the  ancient  Tyrrhenia,  of  numerous  vases 
bearing  Greek  inscriptions,  are  monumental  illustrations  of 
these  later  Greek  migrations,  not  less  satisfactory  than 
those  afforded  of  the  earlier  or  Pelasgic,  by  the  alpha- 
bets, by  the  names  of  places  and  deities,  and  by  the  for- 
tresses.     On  some   vases  of   archaic   design,   are  found 
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inscriptions,  written  in  the  character  which  was  employed 
in  Greece  in  the  eighth,  seventh,  and  sixth  centuries,  b.c. 
on  others  are  inscriptions  in  letters  precisely  similar  to 
those  used  in  the  fifth  century :  but  vases,  of  a  later  date, 
inscribed  in  Greek  are  very  rare,  which  accords  with  the 
fact  that  the  Greek  colonies  of  Etruria  then  began  to 
decline,  the  defeat  of  the  Tyrrhenian  fleet  by  Hiero  in  the 
year  474,  b.c,  having  probably  been  the  termination  of  that 
prosperity  and  naval  power,  for  which  the  Etrurians  had 
been  mainly  indebted  to  the  Greek  colonists  who  had  settled 
among  them.  The  figures  represented  on  the  vases  and 
other  utensils  found  in  Etruria,  as  well  those  of  Greek,  as 
those  of  Etruscan  style,  show  an  identity  of  religious  wor- 
ship and  mythology  between  those  who  made  them  and  the 
people  of  Greece :  and  many  of  them  are  illustrations  of 
the  poems  of  Homer  or  of  the  legends  of  Greece  on  either 
side  of  the  Isthmus.  Similar  vases  inscribed  with  Greek 
characters,  have  been  found  at  Veii,  Agylla,  and  other 
ancient  sites  around  Borne,  together  with  numerous  objects 
of  common  use,  greatly  resembling  those  of  Greece,  and 
leaving  little  doubt  that  at  the  time  of  the  infancy  of 
Borne,  the  Greek  language  was  the  chief  organ  of  civilized 
communication  in  that  country1,  which  was  thus  Greek 
before  it  became  Boman ;  and  might  have  continued  so  to 
the  present  day,  but  for  the  development  of  Boman  power, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  Latin  language. 

Among  the  numerous  vases  which  have  been  found  on 
ancient  sites  in  the  Boman  states,  those  of  Vulci  bear  the 
most  remarkable  resemblance  to  Athenian  monuments,  as 
well  in  the  dialect  and  form  of  the  inscribed  characters,  as 
in  the  subjects  depicted  upon  them  and  in  the  names  of 
the  artists  when  these  occur.  We  are  led  therefore 
to  believe,  that  "OAiaov*  was  founded  by  or  received 
a  colony  from  Attica,  at  the  same  time  that  Damaratus 
brought  his  Corinthians  to  the  neighbouring  Tarquinia. 

1  Dionys.  Antiq.  Rom.  1,89.  4,26. 

*  This  appears   from  Potybius  (ap.  Stcphan.  in  v.)  to  have  been  the 
Greek  form  of  the  name. 
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As  it  was  a  constant  object  with  Athenian  statesmen  to 
find  a  remedy  for  the  increasing  numbers  and  increasing 
poverty  of  the  citizens  of  Athens,  we  may  easily  conceive 
that  when  naval  intercourse  was  easy  and  safe  between 
Athens  and  foreign  countries,  many  citizens  skilful  in  the 
Ceramic  art,  which  was  one  of  the  staple  manufactures  of 
Attica,  may  have  been  induced  to  leave  the  metropolis  for 
the  purpose  of  exercising  their  profession  with  greater  profit 
in  the  colonies.  To  this  circumstance  it  is  most  reasonable 
to  attribute  the  close  resemblance  of  the  Vulcian  vases  to 
those  of  Athens :  for  it  is  almost  absurd  to  suppose,  that  a 
bulky  and  brittle  commodity  should  have  been  to  any  great 
extent  an  article  of  commerce  by  sea,  when  its  materials 
were  found  in  every  place,  and  skilful  workmen  were  alone 
required  to  conduct  the  manufacture. 

Some  writers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  supposed 
that  Etruria  may  have  originally  derived  its  civilization  from 
Lydia,  others  from  Egypt,  others  from  Palestine.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  such  a  migration  from  Lydia,  as  Hero- 
dotus relates,  may  really  have  occurred ;  but  as  the  immi- 
grants are  supposed  to  have  come  from  Lydia  by  sea  in  the 
fourteenth  century  before  Christ,  when  naval  communica- 
tion between  Greece  and  Italy,  (as  we  may  judge  from  the 
Odyssey  of  Homer,)  could  not  have  been  very  common,  such 
a  colony  could  not  have  consisted  of  any  great  numbers, 
and  was  quite  insufficient  to  have  reformed  a  large  por- 
tion of  Italy,  or  to  account  for  that  dose  resemblance  which 
prevailed  between  Greeks  and  Etruscans  in  religion,  mytho- 
logy, manners,  and  civil  institutions.  Still  less  can  we 
conceive  these  peculiarities  to  have  been  derived  from 
Egypt;  for  although  an  occasional  resemblance  may  be 
observed  between  the  art  and  mythology  of  Etruria  and  of 
Egypt;  those  of  Greece  and  Egypt  have  an  equal  re- 
semblance, caused  by  a  certain  degree  of  affinity  between 
all  the  religions  of  the  ancient  world,  and  in  art  by  a  simi- 
larity in  the  effects  of  general  principles.  Any  more  exact 
similitude  will  be  found  to  belong  to  an  age  subsequent  to  the 
occupation  of  Egypt  by  the  Greeks.     After  that  time  com- 
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merce  became  active  between  Egypt  and  Italy,  and  a  taste 
for  Egyptian  art  was  diffused  in  the  latter  country,  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  it  ever  was  in  Greece '. 

The  Greeks,  though  they  may  have  originally  derived  a 
part  of  their  mythology  from  Egypt,  were  not  the  pupils  of 
that  country  in  the  arts  of  design.  Seven  centuries  after 
Egyptian  art  had  arrived  at  its  meridian,  the  sculptors  of 
Corinth  and  Sicyon,  had  not  proceeded  beyond  the  rudest 
representations  of  animal  life:  their  architecture  was 
indeed  then  approaching  the  state  which  became  the  nor- 
mal Doric  ;  but  even  this  branch  of  art,  though  it  arrived 
at  perfection  earlier  than  any  other,  could  not  have  derived 
any  assistance  from  that  of  Egypt,  being  clearly  traceable 
to  a  construction  in  wood,  while  that  of  Egypt  originated 
in  the  rocky  margin  of  its  inundated  soil. 

Nor  can  a  Phoenician  origin  be  attributed  to  Etruscan 
civilization,  on  the  ground  of  the  early  and  extensive  com- 
merce and  navigation  of  the  Phoenicians,  for  the  alphabet 
employed  by  the  Etruscans,  and  other  people  of  Italy  who 
possessed  any  literature,  was  not  Phoenician  but  Greek, 
derived  indeed  from  the  Phoenician,  but  clearly  distin- 
guishable as  that  modification  of  it,  which  prevailed  at  a 
very  remote  period  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  distinguish  Pelasgic  masonry  from 
Etruscan,  but  in  truth,  every  variety  of  this  kind  of  con- 
struction existing  in  Italy;  may  also  be  found  in  Greece. 
A  part  of  the  walls  of  Mycenae  closely  resembles  in  its 
masonry  those  of  Volaterrse  and  Faesulae.  Although  a 
classification  of  the  various  kinds  of  ancient  masonry 
occurring  in  Greece,  is  found  convenient  to  the  traveller 
in  describing  them,  there  is  but  one  ancient  name  besides 
"  Pelasgic  "  which  can  with  authority  be  applied  to  a  dis- 
tinct species  of  Greek  masonry ;  the  author  who  describes 
it,  having  supplied  us  with  an  example  which  is  still  extant. 

1  Pompeii  shows  that  long  before  the  time  of  Hadrian,  Egyptian  com- 
munities, with  their  temples,  deities,  penates,  hieroglyphics,  and  other 
peculiarities  were  naturalized  in  Italy. 

11 
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Pausanias  has  accurately  stated  that  the  walls  of  Tiryns, 
said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Cyclopes  who  came  from 
Asia,  are  formed  of  large  rude  masses,  the  interstices  of 
which  are  filled  with  smaller  stones.  To  shape  each  stone, 
and  to  fit  it  to  its  neighbour,  instead  of  heaping  up  unhewn 
masses,  was  a  natural  improvement  upon  the  "  Cyclopian" 
method,  and  this  improvement  we  may  attribute  to  the 
Pelasgi.  In  different  places  and  at  different  times,  the 
"  Pelasgic"  masonry  thus  formed  was  more  or  less  irregular 
in  the  form  of  the  stones,  more  or  less  perfect  in  their  junc- 
ture, and  more  or  less  approaching  to  a  system  of  regular 
courses,  until  at  length  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
equal  horizontal  courses  became  the  prevailing  mode  of  build- 
ing. The  construction  peculiar  to  the  Pelasgi,  or  early 
engineers  of  Greece  and  Italy  is  that  of  a  wall,  from  eight 
to  twelve  feet  thick,  roughly  built  with  stones  and  cement 
within,  but  composed  on  both  faces  of  large  uncemented 
masses,  laid  so  as  sometimes  to  approach  to,  though  never 
exactly  to  form  equal  horizontal  courses,  and  more  fre- 
quently consisting  of  stones,  in  the  shape  of  triangles,  qua- 
drangles, or  polygons,  very  accurately  fitting  to  each  other, 
so  that  there  is  little  appearance  of  courses,  and  sometimes 
not  any  in  the  entire  wall.  Though  not  regardless  of  flank 
defence,  the  Pelasgi  seem  never  to  have  built  a  regular 
succession  of  towers,  at  equal  or  nearly  equal  distances, 
which  was  a  common  practice  in  Greece  after  the  sixth 
century,  b.c.  when  fortresses  were  built  upon  more  level 
ground,  than  was  usually  chosen  by  the  Pelasgi,  whose  sites 
were  generally  rugged  hills,  accessible  only  in  particular 
places,  where  flank  defence  might  be  derived  from  the 
sinuosities  of  the  ground,  assisted  by  a  few  great  towers  or 
bastions  on  the  weak  points. 

See  Homer,  II.  B.  681.  840.  K.  429.  Od.  T.  ]  77.  He- 
rodotus, 1,  56.  2,  51.  5,  26.  6,  137.  7,  42.  8,  44.  Thu- 
cyd.  1,  3.  2,  17.  4,  109.  Strabo  218  et  seq.  Dio- 
nysius,  Antiquitates  Komanae,  1.  2.  Lanzi,  Saggio  di 
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lingua  Etrusca.  Micali,  Storia  degli  antichi  popoli  Ita- 
liani.  Baoul  Rochette,  Histoire  des  Colonies  Grecques,  I. 
Larcher,  H.  d'Herodote,  VII.  Marsh.  Horae  Pelas- 
gicse.  Inghirami,  Monumenti  Etrusci.  Vermiglioli, 
Iscrizioni  Perugine.  Wachsmuth,  Hellenische  Alter- 
thumskunde.  Niebuhr,  Roman  History,  I.  Thirlwall, 
History  of  Greece,  I.  Millingen.  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,  II.  Fynes  Clinton,  Fasti 
Hellenici,  III. 
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Page  14. 

ON    THE    TREASURE    IN    THE    ACROPOLIS   IN  THE  YEAR  431 

B.  C. 


In  this  year  Pericles  made  the  following  statement  to  the 
Athenians : — 

Oapaeiv  rt  liclXtvt,  irpo<Ti6vT<t)v  filv  tZaKoatwv  TaXavrwv 

0>C  Cirl  TO  IToXv  <j>6pOV    KOT     IviOVTOV    CLWO   TWV  ^Vflfia\(OV  rrj 

ir6Xetf  avev  ttjc  ciXXiic  irpocroSov,  vrrap\6vTa>v  Si  iv  rrj  cucpo- 
jroXcc  tn  t6t€  apyvplov  iwitrfifiov  i^aKur\iXl(ov  raXavrwv'  rd 
yap  irXctcrra  rpiaKoalwv  diroSeovra  fivpia  lyivero,  a<f  &v 
?C  ti  rd  irpoirOXaia  rfft  aKpoir6Xti»>G  *<u  rdXXa  oiKoSofififiara 
kqX  ec  Ilorf&nav  atravr\Xwdr\'  \o)plg  Si  xpv<T^ou  aai)fiov  icat 
apyvplov,  Iv  rt  dvadrjfiaaiv  iSloig  kcu  Sti/ioo-focc*  fcal  ocra  fepd 
<rKeui|  ?T€/>(  rc  rdc  wo/iirdc  teal  rove  dyaivac,  icai  aricuXa  MtfSucd 
kcu  ee  ri  ro«ovrorpo7rov,  ovtc  cXdercrovoc  !jv  f)  ircvrcucoerfctfi/ 
TaXavTwv*  "En  Si  kcu  rd  tic  rwv  dXXcov  lepwv  wpotnriOu 
\pfifiara  ovk  dXtya,  ole  Xp^trecrOcu  avTOvg,  koI  rjv  iravv  e£cip- 
yiovrai  iravrwv,  Kal  avrr)g  Trjg  Oaov  rote  wepiKU/iivoig  XPU" 
crioic'  dwtyaive  S'  i\ov  rb  ayaXfia  Ttaaapaxovra  TaXavra 
araQfibv  xpvaiov  a-rrhpOov  Kal  nspiaiptrbv  elvai  arrav'  xpriaa- 
fiivovQ  re  twl  <Jh)Tr\piq,  tyri,  \pr\vat  fir)  tXaacroj  dvriKara- 
GTrjaat  waXiv  !. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  whole  treasure  in  the  Acropolis, 
considered  by  Pericles  as  disposable  to  the  exigencies  of  the 

1  Thucyd.  2,  13. 
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state,  was  about  twelve  thousand  talents ;  for  the  gold  on 
the  statue  of  Minerva  in  the  Parthenon,  which,  according  to 
Philochorus,  weighed  as  much  as  forty-four  talents  '  (the 
authority  of  Diodorus,  who  states  it  at  fifty,  is  scarcely  worth 
mentioning)  was  equivalent  to  five  hundred  talents  of  silver. 
Demosthenes,  therefore,  seems  to  have  been  moderate  in 
saying  that  the  Athenians  brought  to  the  Acropolis,  during 
the  forty-five  years  of  their  ascendancy  in  Greece,  more 
than  ten  thousand  talents  *. 

The  tribute  which  produced  the  treasure  of  9700  talents 
in  coined  money  was  a  commutation  for  service  in  prose- 
cuting the  war  against  Persia,  and  was  first  levied  upon  the 
allied  cities  by  Aristeides  in  the  year  477  b.  c»,  and  hence 
was  called  6  eir'  'ApurrdSov  ^opoc-  It  was  deposited  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delus,  from  whence  we  are  to  suppose 
that  it  was  drawn  out  as  the  exigencies  of  the  war  required. 
The  yearly  amount  was  460  talents,  augmented  to  600  by 
Pericles,  who,  on  the  pretext  that  it  would  be  safer  from 
the  Barbarians  at  Athens,  removed  it  to  the  Acropolis, 
which  thenceforth  became  the  treasury  of  the  Confederacy. 
During  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  tribute  was  raised  to  900, 
1200,  and  even  1300  talents9.  Neither  the  year  in  which 
the  annual  payment  was  augmented  to  600,  nor  that  in  which 
the  residue  at  Delus  was  removed  to  Athens,  can  be  exactly 
ascertained ;  but  we  may  presume  that  they  were  nearly 
simultaneous :  and,  as  the  latter  measure  appears  to  have 
been  already  in  contemplation  while  Aristeides  was  living *, 
that  they  occurred  not  long  after  his  death  in  b.  c.  468, 
about  the  time  of  the  first  accession  of  Pericles  to  power, 
who  seems  always  to  have  had  the  credit  or  disgrace  of 
this  bold  attack  upon  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  allied 
cities.     Isocrates,  who  employs  the  round  number  of  10,000 

1  Ap.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Pac.  604. 

1  itkvrt  plv  Kai  TtffaapaKovra  irtf  t&v  'EXXifvinv  ijpZav  Uovrutv  jrXetw  $' 
j}  fcvput  rdXavra  tiQ  tj)v  ' AicpovoXtv  dvrjyayov.  Olynth.  3,  p.  35,  Reiake. 
irtpi  trvvTaZ.  p.  174. 

*  Andocid.  c.  Alcib.  p.  116,  Retake.  jEschin.  de  f.  leg.  p.  337*  Plutarch. 
Aristid.  24. 25.     Pericl.  12.  17. 

4  Theopbra&t  ap.  Plutarch.  Arist.  25. 
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talents  in  reference  to  the  maximum  of  the  confederate  trea- 
sure l,  remarks  in  another  place,  that  the  sum  collected  by 
Pericles  was  8000  talents,  \wpiQ  twv  lepwv  f ;  that  is  to  say, 
over  and  above  the  money  which  had  been  transported  from 
Delus,  and  which  was  therefore  about  2000  talents.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  advert  to  the  negligent  Diodorus,  who 
says  that  the  treasure  brought  from  Delus  amounted  to 
8000  talents,  and  who  represents  Pericles  as  stating  that 
460  was  the  annual  $6pos  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war*. 

The  Delian  treasure,  as  well  as  that  which  was  added  to 
it  at  Athens,  having  been  formed  from  the  annual  savings  of 
the  tribute,  after  defraying  all  the  expenses  which  the  Athe- 
nians charged  to  the  national  defence  under  their  ^ycpovfa, 
we  might  expect  to  find  the  average  yearly  expenditure 
nearly  equal  in  the  two  periods,  the  fleet  having  gene- 
rally amounted  during  the  whole  time  to  about  250  tri- 
remes. And,  in  fact,  the  difference  appears  not  to  have 
been  very  great,  for  if  2000,  or,  correcting  this  number  from 
Thucydides  with  reference  to  the  coined  money  only,  1900 
talents,  was  the  saving  upon  a  revenue  of  460  talents  in  ten 
years,  and  8000,  or  with  a  similar  correction  7800,  was  the 
saving  on  a  revenue  of  600  talents  in  twenty-two  years 
(taking  the  year  445  for  that  on  which  the  saving  ceased  and 
the  abstraction  began),  the  average  yearly  expenditure  in  the 
former  period  was  270  talents,  and  in  the  latter  246,  the 
difference  being  perhaps  attributable  to  the  resources 
derived  from  the  profitable  campaigns  of  Gimon.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  observe  that  this  approach  to  equality  in 
the  average  yearly  expenditure  accords  with  the  foregoing 
suggestion,  as  to  the  date  of  the  removal  of  the  Delian 
treasure,  and  of  the  augmentation  of  the  tribute,  as  well  as 
with  the  supposition  that  the  treasure  was  at  its  maximum 
prior  to  the  year  444,  when  Pericles  attained  unopposed 
power,  and  began  to  lavish  this  treasure  without  reserve 
on  the  embellishment  of  Athens. 

1  Dc  pace,  p.  173,  Steph.  a  P.  184.  3  Diodor.  12,  38.  40. 
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ON    THE    COST    OF    THE    WORKS    OF    PERICLES. 

Of  the  five  buildings  on  which  is  founded  the  fame  of  Peri- 
cles and  his  advisers  in  affaire  of  art,  no  more  than  three 
were  finished  when  the  Peloponnesian  war  suspended  the 
progress  of  all  such  works.  Of  the  two  unfinished,  namely, 
the  Erechtheium  and  the  Mystic  temple  of  Eleusis,  con- 
siderable progress  had  probably  been  made  in  the  former, 
when  the  war  broke  out.  The  Eleusinian  temple,  having 
been  of  great  importance  to  the  Athenian  religion,  may 
have  been  restored  to  a  serviceable  state  before  the  adminis- 
tration of  Pericles,  but  that  it  proceeded  slowly  while  the 
great  buildings  of  the  Acropolis  were  in  progress,  and  still 
remained  incomplete  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  is  evinced 
by  its  having  had  three  successive  architects,  besides  Ictinus, 
as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  its  exterior  portico  was  not  built 
until  about  150  years  afterwards,  when  Philo,  a  fifth  archi- 
tect, was  employed  for  that  purpose  \  The  Odeium  was 
the  earliest  of  the  five  buildings  in  date.  The  comic  poet 
Gratinus,  in  reference  to  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  cra- 
nium of  Pericles,  and  at  the  same  time  to  his  power,  calls 
him  a  squill-pated  Jupiter,  with  his  Odeium  on  his  head, 
that  Odeium  having  been  noted  for  its  pointed  roof*. 

1  Strabo,  p.  395.    Vitruv.  7  in  pncf.    Plutarch.  Pericl.  13. 
7  'O  (xxtvoiei^aXoc  7jivq  8#c  irpoff£px€ra( 

ntpucXtf}?,  Ttfdtiov  Inl  rov  tcpaviov 

*Ex<tfV,  Ixctdi)  rovffrpaKOv  irapot%erat. 

Cratin.  ap.  Plutarch.  Pericl.  13. 
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Orations,  in  the  same  passage,  alludes  to  the  ostracism  of 
Thucydides,  son  of  Melesias,  which  had  raised  Pericles  to 
undivided  power ;  whence  it  appears  that  the  Odeium  was 
already  finished  in  the  year  b.  c.  444,  when  Thucydides  was 
banished.  As  we  learn,  moreover,  from  Plutarch,  that  the 
party  of  Thucydides  accused  Pericles  of  expending  the  trea- 
sure of  the  confederates  upon  his  buildings,  it  appears 
that  he  had  already  begun  to  draw  upon  it  when  he  was 
erecting  the  Odeium. 

The  Parthenon  was  the  next  in  order ;  it  was  completed 
in  the  year  438-7,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Propylaea 
was  begun,  which  was  finished  in  five  years ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  year  preceding  the  commencement  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  *.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  when  the  Par- 
thenon was  begun,  as  when  it  was  finished.  In  all  proba- 
bility the  plan  was  formed  soon  after  the  retreat  of  the 
Persians,  when  the  great  protectress  of  the  Athenians 
having  been  left  without  a  temple,  a  itcar6fnreSog  vabg  may 
have  been  voted,  and  even  its  foundations  laid,  although  its 
execution  may  have  been  suspended,  until  the  energy  of 
Pericles,  with  an  abundant  treasury  at  command,  allowed 
full  scope  to  the  genius  of  Phidias.  The  harmony  and 
adaptation  of  all  the  parts  to  each  other  sufficiently  show 
the  work  to  have  been  almost  entirely  executed  under  the 
influence  of  one  and  the  same  comprehensive  mind.  The 
construction  and  completion  of  the  Parthenon,  therefore,  is 
to  be  attributed  almost  entirely  to  the  eight  years  occurring 
between  446  and  437  b.  c.  f 

We  have  no  direct  testimony  as  to  the  cost  of  any  of  the 
great  works  of  Pericles,  except  the  Propylaea  ;  the  expense 
of  which  is  stated  by  Heliodorus,  the  author  of  a  work  on 


1  Philochorus  ap.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Pac.  604.  Philochonw,  Heliodorus 
ap.  Harpocrat.,  Suid.  in  UpotrvXata  ravra.  Palmer.  Exercit.  p.  T46. 
Corsini  Fasti  Attici,  III.  p.  217.  Sillig.  Catal.  Artif.  in  Phidias.  Mueller 
de  Phidin  vita,  et  operibus,  p.  35,  not  1. 

*  Plutarch  alludes  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  works  of  Phidias  were 
executed.    Pericl.  13. 
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the  Acropolis,  to  have  been  two  thousand  and  twelve  talents \ 
In  this  he  agrees  very  nearly  with  Diodorus,  who  remarks 
that  four  thousand  talents  were  spent  upon  the  Propytea 
and  the  siege  of  Potidsea',  which  latter  we  know  from  Thu- 
cydides  to  have  caused  an  expenditure  of  two  thousand 
talents \  But  though  we  may  deduce  from  this  concurrence 
of  testimony  that  such  an  opinion,  as  to  the  cost  of  the 
Propykea,  prevailed  in  the  time  of  those  writers,  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  believing  it  to  have  been  correct.  Neither 
Philochorus,  an  Attic  historian  who  lived  only  a  century 
after  the  time  of  Pericles,  nor  Plutarch,  who  appears  to  have 
been  diligent  in  his  inquiries  as  to  the  buildings  of  Pericles, 
have  left  us  any  statement  of  the  expense  of  the  Propykea, 
though  they  agree  as  to  the  name  of  the  architect,  and  as  to 
the  length  of  time  employed  in  its  erection  4.  Two  thousand 
and  twelve  talents,  or  even  two  thousand,  is  too  great  a 
sum  both  in  itself,  and  in  proportion  to  the  whole  amount 
which  could  have  been  expended  on  the  celebrated  edifices 
of  Pericles. 

Two  thousand  talents  contained  a  quantity  of  silver  equi- 
valent in  our  present  currency,  as  will  be  seen  below,  to 
460,000?.,  and  they  were  capable  of  commanding  two  or  three 
times  the  quantity  of  labour  and  skill  which  the  same  sum 
can  obtain  at  the  present  day.  If  the  Propylaea  had  cost  two 
thousand  talents,  the  Parthenon  would  have  required  double 
that  amount,  and  all  the  buildings  not  less  than  eight  or 
nine  thousand  talents.  Such  a  sum  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  Athenian  revenue  to  have  afforded  during 
the  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  that  the  buildings  were  in  pro- 

1  IIcpc  Si  r&v  UpoTrvXaiwv  rfJQ  '  AicpoirSXtvg  £g  kirl  EvSvpevovc  dpxov- 
roc  oUoSofUiv  ^pgavro  'AOifvatot,  Mvi}<rucXeovg  ApxtrtKrovovvroc,  &XX01  re 
iaTopTjKatri  xai  QiXSxopOQ  kv  ry  Ttrdpry.  *H\t<$Ofc>po£  &  iv  irpwry  ictpi  rr\Q 
'A9r)vy<nv  dtcpovSXnog,  piO'  srtpa  tal  ravrd  <pij<rtv'  iv  lr«ri  pkv  trkvrt  irav- 
rcX&g  IZtirotTjBtf,  rdXavra  $k  dveXtoOri  durgiXca  tivSttca,  irkvri  Sk  nvXac  ixoi'ij- 
<rav,  di  wv  tic  rrjv  &Kp6iro\iv  efoiaviv.     Harpocrat.  in  MpoirvXata  ravra. 

The  same  citation  from  Heliodorus  occurs  in  Suidas  and  Photii  Lex.  in 
IT.  r. 

"  Diodor.  12,  40.  »  Thucyd.  2.  70. 

*  Plutarch.  Pericl.  13. 
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gresB ;  the  yearly  revenue  of  Athens  at  that  time,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  having  been  not  more  than  one  thou- 
sand talents1, — a  sum  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  growing 
exigencies  of  state.  Among  the  sources  of  expenditure 
may  be  mentioned  the  public  amusements,  the  sacred  spec- 
tacles, the  gratuities  granted  to  the  people,  the  completion 
of  the  two  Long  Walls,  the  minor  buildings  and  general 
decoration  of  the  City  and  Peiraeus,  the  restoration  of  some 
of  the  ruined  temples  of  Attica,  particularly  those  of 
Bhamnus  and  Sunium,  a  fleet  increasing  from  two  hundred 
to  three  hundred  triremes',  the  revolt  of  Euboea  and  Me- 
gara,  together  with  the  hostile  demonstrations  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  on  that  occasion ;  the  expeditions  to  the  Cher- 
sonese and  to  Pontus ;  the  war  of  Samus,  which  alone  con- 
sumed one  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  talents ;  the  colonies 
sent  to  Thurium,  Amphipolis,  and  Sinope ;  the  completion 
of  the  fortifications  of  Peiraeus ;  the  building  of  the  inter- 


1  Xenoph.  Anab.  7, 1,  §  27-  The  tribute  of  the  Confederates  having  been 
at  the  same  time  six  hundred  (Thueyd.  2, 13.  Plutarch.  Aristid.  24),  it  fol- 
lows from  Xenophon  that  the  domestic  income  was  four  hundred.  Nine 
yean  afterwards,  in  the  midst  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  there  were 
no  less  than  one  thousand  cities  in  the  alliance,  and  paying  tribute, 
(EtViv  yt  w6\tic  xtXuu,  at  vvv  rbv  pSpov  rjfiiv  dxdyovctv. 

Aristoph.  Veep.  707), 
the  whole  revenue  had  nearly  reached  two  thousand  (Aristoph.  Vesp.  661), 
and  the  fApog  thirteen  hundred  (Plutarch.  Aristid.  24).  The  domestic  por- 
tion, therefore,  had  then  increased  to  near  seven  hundred  talents.  That 
these  numbers  are  not  to  be  taken  as  a  mere  poetical  exaggeration,  seems 
evident  from  the  accuracy  with  which  Aristophanes  has  detailed  the  items 
of  the  revenue. 

xal  wpSrov  fUv  \6yi<rai  $ai\*c,  pi)  y)/tjfoic  aXX'  Awb  xcipoc, 
rbv  fSpov  Vfiiv  &*b  r&v  troXtuv  guXXjfjSdijv  rbv  icpooiSvra: 
K&iut  rovrov  ra,  TtXtf  %wpic>  K°l  r^C  wo*XXac  Uarovr&c, 
Upvravtla,  fikraW,  dyop&c,  XipkvaQ,  purffoic,  Ka^  tfif/aoVpara* 
Tovrtav  xXqpat/ia,  rakavr  iyybq  fargiXta  ytyvtrai  t)fdv. 

Aristoph.  Vesp.  657. 

'At  Salamis  the  Athenians  had  180  triremes  (Herodot  8, 44)  :  at  the 
siege  of  Samus  alone,  in  the  year  440  b.  c,  two  hundred  were  employed 
(Thueyd.  1,  116.  Isocrat.  vipi  rifc  avri86<ni*c9  p.  446,  Oxon.).  Nine  years 
afterwards,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  fleet  amounted 
to  three  hundred  triremes  (Thueyd.  2,  13). 
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mediate  Long  Wall  (to  Bia  fdtrov  teTx°c),  and  finally  the 
preparations  for  that  conflict,  the  magnitude  of  which  was 
fully  foreseen  \ 

It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  when  Pericles  began  his 
great  buildings,  he  began  also  to  draw  upon  the  treasure  of 
the  confederates  deposited  in  the  Acropolis;  and  as  this 
was  the  principal  accusation  urged  against  him  by  his  oppo- 
nents prior  to  the  year  444  b.  c.  ',  it  was  probably  in  the 
preceding  year  that  the  treasure  attained  its  maximum  of 
9700  talents,  and  began  to  be  diminished.  When  Pericles, 
therefore,  in  his  speech  to  the  Athenians,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  stated  that  8700  talents  had 
been  expended  out  of  the  9700  for  the  Propylsea  and  other 
buildings,  and  for  the  Potidsean  expedition s,  he  intended  all 
the  great  buildings  which  Plutarch  has  particularly  men- 
tioned, namely,  the  Odeium,  the  Parthenon,  the  Mystic 
temple  of  Eleusis,  and  the  Propylsea ;  to  which  we  may  add 
the  Erechtheium  until  its  progress  was  arrested  by  the  war. 
Plutarch,  who  appears  to  have  had  good  information  on  this 
subject,  seems  clearly  to  mark  that  the  buildings  of  Gimon 
were  defrayed  from  his  private  fortune  and  the  spoils  of  his 
successful  campaign  against  the  Persians,  and  those  of 
Pericles  from  the  confederate  treasure.  The  greater  im- 
portance, therefore,  given  to  the  Propylsea  by  the  words  of 
Thucydides,  or  rather  of  Pericles  (ra  HlporrvXaia  kol  raXXa 

1  Thucyd.  1, 1.  102. 114  et  seq.  2,  21.  Corn.  Nep.  Timoth.  1.  Diodor. 
11, 88.  12,  5.  27.  32.  Pausan.  Eliac.  pr.  23,  3.  Vit  X.  Rhet.  in  Lysia. 
Dionys.  de  Lysia,  p.  453.  Plin.  H.  N.  12, 4  (8).  Plutarch.  Pericl.  6. 
19.  20.    Polit.  Praecept.  15. 

A  particular  proof  of  the  great  expense  of  the  state  at  the  period  here 
alluded  to  is  found  in  Plutarch,  who  tells  us  that  Pericles  sent  out  every 
year  for  several  years  an  exercising  squadron  of  sixty  triremes,  for  the 
instruction  of  the  citizens  in  naval  operations,  and  kept  them  in  pay  for 
eight  months.  As  a  talent  was  soon  afterwards  reckoned  the  ordinary 
monthly  expense  of  a  trireme  on  service  against  the  enemy,  this  exercising 
squadron  must  have  required  a  yearly  expenditure  of  little  less  than  three 
hundred  talents,  which  was  more  than  the  average  yearly  expenditure  from 
the  confederate  fund. 

*  Plutarch.  Pericl.  16.  3  See  above,  p.  458. 

H  h 
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oltcoSofArinaTa),  may  have  been  a  consequence  of  its  more 
recent  construction  and  of  the  novelty  and  boldness  of  the 
design,  which  may  have  rendered  it  comparatively  more 
costly  than  the  other  buildings ;  circumstances  tending  to 
make  it  an  object  of  greater  present  curiosity  to  the  people 
than  any  of  them. 

Thucydides  in  recording  the  surrender  of  Potidaea, 
observes  that  the  whole  siege  had  cost  two  thousand 
talents  \  If,  therefore,  a  probable  estimate  can  be  made 
of  the  portion  of  these  2000  talents  which  had  been 
expended  when  3700  talents  had  been  laid  out  upon 
the  siege  and  buildings  together,  we  shall  have  a  tolera- 
bly correct  valuation  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  works  of 
Pericles. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  eighty  days 
before  midsummer,  six  months  of  the  siege  were  not  yet 
terminated '.  Pericles  made  his  financial  statement  to  the 
Athenians  when  Archidamus,  at  the  head  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, was  moving  from  the  isthmus  into  Attica  \  Hence 
if  we  consider  the  time  occupied  in  collecting  the  combined 
forces  at  the  Isthmus  before  that  movement,  together  with 
the  time  spent  in  the  siege  of  CEnoe,  between  the  movement 
and  midsummer,  when  Archidamus  entered  the  plain  of 
Athens,  we  cannot  be  very  wrong  in  concluding  that  the 
speech  of  Pericles  upon  the  finances  was  made  about  forty 
days  before  midsummer,  and  that  the  siege  had  then  lasted 
seven  months.  The  siege  terminated  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  winter,  and  consequently  lasted  twenty-seven 
months  in  all. 

The  investing  land  force  consisted  of  three  thousand 
hoplike,  with  as  many  {nrriplrcu,  or  light-armed  attendants. 
Each  hoplita  was  allowed  two  drachmae  a-day  for  himself 
and  his  attendant4.  The  expense  of  the  investing  army 
was  therefore,  as  follows  : 

1  Thucyd.  2,  70.  *  Thucyd.  2,  2.  19.  *  Thucyd.  2,  13. 

4  Thucyd.  3,   17.      The  ordinary  pay  of  the  hoplita.  was  four  oboli, 
whence  TtTpwfioXitttv  and  rerpw/OoXov  /Stog  for  the  life  of  a  soldier.     But 
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Talents  of 
6000  drachma? . 
Six  thousand  men  for  twenty-seven  months,  at  thirty  drachmae 
per  man  per  month 810 

To  this  sum  must  be  added  the  expense  of  the  corps 
under  Phormio,  which  was  sent  from  Athens  not  long  after 
the  beginning  of  the  blockade,  and  which,  after  completing 
the  investment  of  Potidaea  towards  the  peninsula  of  Pallene, 
and  after  building  a  wall  on  that  side,  made  occasional  excur- 
sions upon  the  Ghalcidenses  and  BottiaeL  As  this  corps 
was  not  in  Macedonia  in  the  ensuing  autumn l  (having  pro- 
bably been  withdrawn  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Attica 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  spring),  it  was  employed  about 
six  months  against  Potidaea.  It  consisted  of  one  thousand 
six  hundred  hoplitae  *,  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  the  three 
thousand ' :  the  expense  of  this  corps,  therefore,  was, 

Three  thousand  two  hundred  men  for  six  months,  at  thirty 

drachmae  per  man  per  month 96 

Which  added  to  810  talents  gives  for  the  total  expense  of  the 

investing  land  force 906 

This  deducted  from 2000 

Leaves 1094 

for  the  naval  department  of  the  investment,  and  for  the 
occasional  expeditions  and  operations  against  Potidaea.  As 
Thucydides  remarks 4,  that  in  the  first  year  of  the  war  the 
Athenians  had  two  hundred  and  fifty  triremes  at  sea,  a  hun- 

this  was  the  fiicrQoc  only  ;  besides  which  there  was  a  <rtrifpl<riov,  or  ration 
of  corn,  sometimes  paid  in  money  ;  as  it  appears  to  have  been  on  the  expe- 
dition of  Potidaea,  but  which  it  was  obviously  more  consistent  with  good  dis- 
cipline that  the  state  should  provide.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  expe- 
dition to  Syracuse  was  accompanied  by  tnray&ya  wXota  (Thuoyd.  0,  30). 
In  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  a  body  of  Thracian  pel- 
tastse  was  hired  at  a  drachma  by  the  day  for  each  man  (Thucyd.  7,  27)  ; 
these  probably  had  no  further  allowance  for  provision. 

*  Thucyd.  2,  31.  J  Thucyd.  1,  64. 

»  Thucyd.  3,  17-  4  Ibid. 

H  h  2 
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dred  in  the  Attic  seas,  from  Euboea  to  Salamis,  a  hundred 
around  Peloponnesus,  and  fifty  at  Potkbea  and  in  other 
places,  we  may  allow  twenty-five  for  the  blockade  of  Potkfcea, 
which  was  then  the  principal  foreign  expedition.  As  the 
historian  further  remarks',  that  all  the  ships*  companies 
were  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  the  land  forces,  we  may  cal- 
culate the  pay  of  the  seamen  at  a  drachma  per  diem ',  and 
the  complement  of  the  Athenian  ships  being  generally  fifty 
seamen  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  rowers  *,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  monthly  expense  of  each  trireme  was  about  one 
talent  \ 

The  expense,  therefore,  of  the  permanent  naval  force 
before  Potidaea  was  probably 

Talents. 
Twenty-fire  triremes,  at  a  talent  a  month,  for  twenty-seven 

months 675 

A  few  smaller  vessels,  the  expense  of  which  may  have  been 

equivalent  to  that  of  three  triremes 81 


736 


1  Ibid. 

9  Tbucydides  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  pay  of  the  sailors  at  Potidsaa 
was  uncommonly  high.  In  like  manner,  the  Peloponnesian  seaman  was 
considered  as  highly  paid  when  he  received  a  drachma  a-day  from  Tissa- 
phernes  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  war  (Thucyd.  8,  29.  45).  The  nsnal 
daily  pay  of  the  Athenian  seamen  was  three  oboli  (Thucyd.  8,  46.  Xenophon. 
Hellen.  1, 5,  §  7).  Those  of  the  celebrated  trireme  Paralns  received  four 
oboli  (Harpocrat.  in  Udpakoc).  But  in  addition  to  this  was  the  allowance 
for  corn,  which,  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  when  the  medimnus  cost  five 
drachma;  (c.  Phorm.  p.  018,  Reiske)  was  reckoned  at  ten  drachma)  a  month, 
or  two  oboli  for  soldier  as  well  as  seaman  (Demosth.  Philip.  1,  p.  48,  Reiske, 
c.  Polycl.  p.  1209.  1214).  When  the  same  orator  estimates  the  pay  of  the 
sailor  at  thirty  drachm*©  a  month  (de  coron.  trierarch.  p.  1231)  we  may 
suppose  that  he  includes  the  airtjpiaiov. 

■  See  Memoires  de  l'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  xxxviii.  p.  559. 

4  This  was  the  sum  which  Lysander  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  Cyrus 
to  allow  for  each  of  the  Lacedaemonian  triremes ;  but  Cyrus  would  only 
consent  to  raise  the  daily  pay  of  each  man  from  the  usual  sum  of  three  oboli 
to  four  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  1,  5,  §  5.  Plutarch.  Lysand.  4.)  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  pay  in  money  (oaov  icturroc  faafitv  dpyvpiov),  and  exclusive  of  the 
crtTfipkatov.    See  Demosth.  c.  Polycl.  p.  1209. 
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To  this  must  be  added  the  charge  for  the  ships  attached  to  the 
corps  of  Phormio  ;  for  it  is  evident,  from  the  words  of  Thu- 
cydides,  that  there  were  ships  so  employed !.  Reckoning  their 
expense  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  expense  of  the  corps 
itself,  which  that  of  the  permanent  naval  force  bore  to  that  of 
the  three  thousand  hoplitee,  we  shall  have  for  the  cost  of  the 
naval  department  of  the  corps  of  Phormio  about     ...        90 

Giving  for  the  whole  of  the  naval  service  ....      846 

Which  added  to  the  charge  of  the  land  service  .        .      906 

Makes  a  total  of 1752 

for  the  whole  expense  of  the  investment  of  Potidiea  : 

This  sum  deducted  from  2000 

leaves 248 

for  the  charges  of  two  expeditions  against  Potidaea.  The 
former  of  these  was  in  the  summer  preceding  the  beginning 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  battle  of  Potidaea  was 
fought,  when  the  wall  was  built  across  the  isthmus,  and 
when  three  thousand  hoplitse  and  seventy  ships  were  em- 
ployed9. The  latter  was  in  the  second  summer  of  the  war, 
when  Agnon,  with  four  thousand  hoplitse,  lay  before  Potidaea 
for  forty  days,  and  besieged  it  with  machines  *.  If  we  allow 
the  same  proportion  of  ships  in  the  latter  expedition  as  in 
the  former  (and  it  was  about  the  average  proportion  of 
triremes  to  soldiers  in  the  floating  expeditions  of  the  Athe- 
nians 4),  we  may  suppose  Agnon  to  have  been  accompanied 


1  Thucyd.  1,  64.  »  Thucyd.  1, 61,  et  seq.  *  Thucyd.  2,  58. 

4  No  great  accuracy  can  be  expected  upon  this  head  ;  the  proportion  of 
the  naval  to  the  land  forces  depending  in  great  measure  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  each  expedition.  In  that  of  the  Corinthians  against  the  Corcyrasi, 
four  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  two  thousand 
hoplitee  were  embarked  in  seventy-five  ships  (Thucyd.  1,  29).  In  the  expe- 
dition against  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus,  commanded  by  Pericles  in  the 
second  year  of  the  war,  four  thousand  hoplitse  were  embarked  in  a  hundred 
ships  (Thucyd.  2,  66).  In  an  expedition  commanded  by  Nicias,  in  the 
seventh  year,  two  thousand  hoplitie  were  embarked  in  eighty  ships  (Thu- 
cyd. 4,  42). 
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by  about  ninety  ships.  It  does  not  seem  probable  from  the 
narrative  of  Thucydides  that  the  operations  against  Potidaea, 
in  the  year  preceding  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  were  much  longer  or  shorter  than  those  under  Agnon 
in  the  second  year  of  the  war.  The  two  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  talents,  therefore,  which  defrayed  them  both,  may  be 
divided  between  the  two  in  the  proportion  of  their  land 
forces,  or  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  four : 

Talents. 
Giving  to  the  former  expedition  an  expense  of                            .106 
And  to  that  of  Agnon  an  expense  of 142. 

It  is  observable,  that  this  sum  of  a  hundred  and  forty-two 
talents  would  have  been  nearly  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expense  of  the  expedition  of  Agnon,  upon  the  supposition 
that  it  consisted  of  ninety  ships  and  four  thousand  hoplitee, 
and  calculating  the  cost  of  the  former  at  a  talent  per 
month,  and  the  pay  of  the  latter  on  shore  at  a  drachma  per 
diem :  for  the  expense  of  ninety  ships  during  forty  days, 
would  have  been  one  hundred  and  twenty  talents,  and  that 
of  four  thousand  hoplitee  for  the  same  time,  twenty-six 
talents. 

According  to  the  preceding  calculation,  the  expenses  of 
the  siege  of  Potidaea,  during  the  seven  months  previous  to 
the  opening  of  the  war,  and  the  speech  of  Pericles  upon  the 
Athenian  finances,  were  composed  of, 

Talents. 

1 .  The  expense  of  the  expedition  previous  to  the  formation  of 

the  blockade 106 

2.  The  expense  of  the  corps  of  Phormio  96+90  or    .  .186 

3.  jfths  of  the  expense  of  the  whole  blockade,  or  of  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  fifty-two  talents         ....      465 

Total  747 


Or  in  round  numbers  760 

Having  deducted  this  sum  from  three  thousand  seven 
hundred  talents,  we  have  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  talents  for  the  cost  of  the  buildings  of  Pericles. 
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It  would  be  desirable  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  pro- 
portion of  this  sum  was  applied  to  the  most  admirable  of 
them,  the  Parthenon  ;  but  there  are  no  means  of  arriving 
at  any  accuracy  on  this  point.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive, 
however,  that  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  sum  could 
have  sufficed  for  the  Odeium  and  Propylrea  and  for  the 
temple  of  Eleusis,  and  Erechtheium,  as  far  as  the  two 
latter  were  built  when  Pericles  made  his  financial  statement 
to  the  Athenians ;  one  thousand  talents,  therefore,  seem  as 
much  as  we  can  allow  in  round  numbers  for  the  Parthenon. 
The  temple  of  Delphi,  which  was  built  of  the  stone  called 
ttw/ooc,  with  the  exception  of  the  front  which  was  of  Parian 
marble,  with  sculptured  metopes,  cost  between  three  and 
four  hundred  talents l ;  but  the  difference  between  this  sum 
and  one  thousand  talents  is  considerably  reduced  by  the 
diminution,  which  occurred  in  the  value  of  silver  in  the 
sixty  years  which  elapsed  between  the  building  of  the  Del- 
phic and  that  of  the  Athenian  temple :  the  remaining  dif- 
ference is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  superior  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Parthenon.  The  exact  power  of  one  thousand 
talents,  in  commanding  labour  and  skill  at  the  present  day, 
it  may  not  be  possible  to  ascertain,  but  some  approximation 
may  be  made  to  it  by  adverting,  I.  to  the  quantity  of  silver 
contained  in  the  talent,  and,  II.  to  the  price  of  some  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Pericles. 

1.  The  rich  mines  of  Laurium  having  rendered  silver  the 
most  important  of  all  the  productions  of  Attica,  the  Athe- 
nians made  their  coinage  an  object  of  especial  care  ;  during 
the  four  centuries  in  which  the  mines  were  principally 
worked,  it  was  multiplied  to  an  immense  extent ;  and  it 
obtained  a  reputation  in  the  commercial  world,  to  which  it 
was  well  entitled  by  its  purity  and  the  unvarying  correctness 
of  its  standard.  The  element  was  the  drachma,  but  the 
obolus  or  sixth  part  of  the  drachma  also  served  as  unity  ; 
and  from  the  bisections,  or  binal  multiples  of  these  two, 
twelve  different  denominations  of  coins  were  formed,  of 

1  Hcrodot.  2,  180.  5,  62.     Euripid.  Ion  190. 
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which  seven  were  of  the  drachma  and  five  of  the  obolus ; 
the  smallest  having  been  the  quarter  obolus,  weighing  less 
than  three  grains  Troy,  and  Ihe  largest  the  octodrachm, 
which  weighed  near  540  grains ".  Of  these  the  didrachm 
and  octodrachm  are  the  most  rare,  and  the  tetradrachm  the 
most  common.  The  mina  contained  one  hundred  drachmas, 
and  the  talent  sixty  mime,  but  these  were  nominal  measures 
of  money.  There  are  three  modes  of  arriving  at  the  correct 
weight  of  the  drachma :  J .  By  weighing  a  great  number  of 
Attic  drachmas  and  tetradrachms,  selecting  those  in  the  best 
preservation,  and  excluding  most  of  the  broad  tetradrachms, 
of  which  the  far  greater  number  are  subsequent  to  the  age 
of  Alexander;  for  these  tetradrachms,  with  a  very  few 
remarkable  exceptions  of  overweight,  are  generally  light  *, 
when  compared  with  the  older  coinage,  partly  perhaps  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  wear  of  the  larger  surface. 

2.  By  weighing  the  best  preserved  Macedonian  coins, 
particularly  the  staters  or  didrachmae  of  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander in  gold,  the  Macedonian  standard  having  been  the 
same  as  the  Athenian. 

3.  By  means  of  the  proportion  which  the  Attic  drachma 
bore  to  the  Roman  pound. 

Mr.  Burgon,  in  whose  rich  collection  are  many  Philips 
and  Alexanders,  of  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  Athenian 
drachmas  and  tetradrachms  in  the  best  preservation,  has 
from  these,  and  the  weights  of  similar  coins  in  the  Hun- 
ter collection  and  in  the  British  Museum,  deduced  an 
average  of  from  66  to  66£  grains  Troy  to  the  drachma, 
without  any  allowance  for  wear  \     But  although  the  wear 

1  One  or  two  examples  of  the  Decadrachm  are  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered :  this  would  make  the  number  of  Athenian  silver  coins  amount  to 
thirteen.  In  gold  there  were  the  stater  or  didrachma  and  one  or  two  small 
weights. 

8  It  was  by  admitting  a  great  number  of  these  into  his  calculation  of  the 
average  of  the  drachma,  that  Mr.  Payne  Knight  deduced  its  weight  to 
have  been  sixty-five  grains  troy.  Prolegomena  in  Homerum,  §  56 ;  Boeckh's 
(Economy  of  Athens,  p.  25. 

3  Of  seven  didrachmse  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  in  my  own  collection,  the 
lightest  is  131]  grains,  the  heaviest  133$. 
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has  been  very  small  in  the  best  preserved  specimens,  some- 
thing may  be  allowed  for  the  effect  of  twenty-two  centuries ; 
66£  therefore  would  seem  to  have  been  rather  below  the 
weight  of  the  drachma  during  the  ages  when  the  Attic 
silver-mines  were  most  productively  wrought,  and  when  the 
Athenians  were  most  scrupulous  as  to  the  weight  of  their 
drachma,  its  multiples,  and  divisions. 

A  comparison  of  the  drachma  with  the  Roman  pound 
will  give  more  than  67  grains  for  the  weight  of  the  drachma. 
In  the  treaty  of  Antiochus  with  the  Romans,  he  engaged  to 
pay  his  tribute  in  Attic  talents  of  eighty  Roman  librae  or 
pounds  each  l.  The  Roman  pound,  according  to  Raper  *,  was 
5040  grains  Troy,  or,  according  to  Letronne  *,  6160  French 
grains,  or  rather  6154 4,  equal  to  5045  Troy.  Taking  the 
medium  5042£,  the  drachma  was  equal  in  grains  Troy  to 

*^~??  =  674.     Again  we  find  a  remark  of  Galen §,  that 

the  Attic  mina  contained  sixteen  and  the  Roman  pound 
twelve  Roman  ounces.     The  drachma,  therefore,  was  the 

100th  part  of  5042| x  4,  which  gives  the  same  result. 

From  Demosthenes,  in  his  oration  against  Phormio6, 
delivered  about  335  b.  c,  we  learn  that  the  ordinary  price 
of  wheat  at  that  time  was  five  drachmae  the  medimnus 7. 

1  pi)  fXarrov  t'  *\jclr«  rb  rdKavrov  XtrpAv  'Pwfwutwv  bytofrovra. 
Polyb.  22,  26.  Talentum  ne  minus  pondo  octoginta  Romania  ponderibus 
peiidat.    Liv.  38, 38. 

>  Phil.  Trans,  lxi.  p.  462. 

3  Consid.  but  les  monnaies  Grecques  et  Romaines,  4to,  Paris,  1817* 

*  See  p.  7« 

•  V.  ap.  H.  Stephan.  Lex.  in  Append.,  p.  215,  A. 

6  P.  918,  Reiske. 

7  The  Attic  dry  measure  was  the  pkSifxvoQ,  divided  into  Ikt&q  or  sixths, 
each  of  which  contained  eight  %oiviKtQ.  The  medimnus  was  equal  to  six 
Roman  modii  (Corn.  Nep.  Attic.  2.  Cicero  in  Verr.  de  frumento,  45  &  seq.). 
Pliny,  who  has  given  us  (H.  N.  18, 7  (11  &  »eq-)  the  weight  of  the  modius  of 
several  kinds  of  wheat,  remarks,  that  of  those  which  were  imported  into  Italy, 
the  Gallic  and  tho  Thracian  Chersonesan  were  the  lightest,  and  that  the  mo- 
dius of  these  grains  weighed  twenty  librae.  We  learn  from  Theophrastus 
(Hist.  Plant.  8,  8)  that  the  wheat  of  Attica  did  not  contain  more  than  three- 
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In  the  age  of  Solon  it  had  been  no  more  than  one  drachma 
the  medimnus '.  About  the  year  435  the  retail  price  of 
flour  was  two  oboli  the  hecteus',  or  two  drachmae  the 
medimnus.  About  393  b.  c,  the  hecteus,  of  wheat 
(irvpuv)  cost  three  oboli',  or  three  drachmae  the  medi- 
mnus. This  comparison  of  prices  is  the  more  worthy  of 
attention  as  the  price  of  corn  was  kept  generally  steady 
at  Athens  by  a  free  importation,  and  that  the  gradual  rise 
is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  increase  of  silver  in 
Greece,  derived  from  mines,  or  from  the  plunder  of  the 
sacred  deposits  at  Delphi  and  other  places. 

About  the  same  time  four  oboli,  equal  in  silver  to  six- 
pence of  our  present  coinage,  was  the  wages  of  the  com- 
monest  kind  of  labour,  as  well  as  that  of  a  foot-soldier,  but 
who  in  Greece,  as  in  modern  Europe  at  the  present  day, 
generally  received  about  half  as  much  more  for  provision.  It 
has  been  reckoned  that,  about  the  time  of  Pericles,  an 
Athenian  family  of  four  persons  might  be  supported  with 
severe  oeconomy  at  an  annual  expense  of  five  hundred 
drachmae  \  equivalent  to  about  20/.  in  silver  of  our  present 
currency.  Under  these  circumstances  we  can  hardly  suppose 
that  a  thousand  talents,  equivalent  in  silver  to  230,0002. 
was  not  capable  of  obtaining  as  much  art  and  labour  as 
two  or  three  times  that  sum  at  the  present  time  (1838). 

fifths  of  the  nourishment  of  the  Boeotian,  which  Pliny  considers  to  have  been 
of  the  very  first  quality.  Hence  we  may  suppose  that  the  wheat  of  Attica  was 
nearly  of  the  same  quality  and  weight  as  that  of  Chersonesus,  the  soil  of 
which  peninsula  very  much  resembles  the  Attic  soil.  We  cannot  be  very 
wrong,  therefore,  in  estimating  the  weight  of  the  Attic  medimnus  at  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  librae,  which,  at  5042}  grains  to  the  libra,  is  equal  to  a 
hundred  and  five  pounds  troy,  or  to  about  eighty-six  pounds  avoirdupois. 
Suidas  indeed  (in  MkSipvov)  says  that  the  medimnus  was  equal  to  a  hundred 
and  eight  Xirpai ;  but  his  authority  is  not  to  be  placed  in  competition 
with  that  of  Pliny,  and  the  Xirpa  of  his  time  may  have  been  different  from 
the  Roman  libra  of  the  time  of  Pliny. 

1  Plutarch.  Sol.  23. 

2  Plutarch,  de  Anim.  tranq.  10.     Stob.  Serm.  95. 
"  Aristoph.  Eccl.  380.  543. 

4  Boeckh's  (Economy  of  Athens,  I.  p.  151. 
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Page  30. 

ON    THE    VARIOUS    WRITERS    NAMED    PAUSAN1AS. 

The  identity  of  Pausanias  of  Magnesia,  who  wrote  the 
Periegesis  of  Greece,  with  the  Pausanias  cited  by  Stepha- 
nus  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Syria,  is  assumed  on  the 
following  grounds : 

1.  There  was  a  tradition  in  Lydia,  that  Ascalus,  son  of 
Hymenseus,  and  brother  of  Tantalus,  had  conducted  from 
thence  a  colony  into  Syria,  where  he  had  founded  and  given 
name  to  Ascalon  \ 

2.  Tantalus,  according  to  Pausanias  the  Uepitiyirrrj^  of 
Greece,  was  a  native  of  Magnesia,  whence  it  appears  that 
the  expedition  of  Ascalus  proceeded  from  that  city. 

3.  Stephanus  refers  to  a  Pausanias,  as  having  written  on 
the  colonies  of  his  native  city,  and  as  having  noticed  Asca- 
lon as  one  of  them  * ;  it  seems  to  follow  therefore,  that 
Pausanias  of  Magnesia  was  the  author  of  that  work. 

1  %dv9o£  kv  rtrdprg  AvSuveStv  ^jjohv,  8>t  Tdvrakoc  Kal  *A<rcaXo£ 
wcudtc  ^Cfitvaiov  rbv  8k  'Aatdkov  vxb  'Atiaftov  rov  Avd&v  /3a<riXi*»£ 
alpcOsvra  (JTpanjybv  iIq  Svpt'av  <rrpartv<rai'  Kdtii  wapOivov  IpaoQuQ 
trSXtv  crfoat,  (jv  ty  iavrov  otoratc  &v6pa<rt.  Td  aitra  Kal  NucoXaog 
(Damascus)  kv  rtrdpry  Uropia.    Stephan.  in  'AreaXwv. 

*  TLavaaviaQ  $k  kv  ry  tijq  irarpt£o£  aitrov  crfoci  Awpcs<£  avrobg  caXti, 
rytit  ypa'^wv,  Tvpioi,  'AffraXa/virai,  Ampule,  'Pa0avt<3rai.—  Stephan.  in 
Afipo£. 

Both  these  articles  are  from  the  original  work  of  Stephanus,  but  the 

11 
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Again,  I.  Tzetzes  and  I.  Malala  refer,  as  well  as  Ste- 
phanus, to  a  Pausanias  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  foun- 
dation of  Antioch  ('\vTio\dac  kt[<ti^)  which  agrees  with 
the  mention  of  Antioch,  the  Orontes,  and  Daphne,  by  the 
Periegetes  of  Greece;  the  article  Awpoc  in  Stephanus 
accords  equally  with  his  notice  of  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  places  in  Judaea.  Malala  describes  Pausanias 
as  a  xpovaypctyoc,  which  concurs  with  the  references  in 
Tzetzes  and  Stephanus,  to  the  extent  of  shewing  that  the 
work  on  Syria  was  chiefly  historical  \ 

Pausanias  of  Osesareia  at  Mount  Argseus,  wrote  re$n 
<rvvra£€fc>£,  inpi  wpofJXtifiarwvi  icat  trtpa.  Philostratus 
speaks  of  him  as  a  sophist  and  a  rhetorician  who  betrayed 
his  Cappadocian  origin  by  his  speech.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Atticus  Herodes,  a  cotemporary  of  the  Sophist  Aristeides, 
resided  long  at  Borne,  and   died   there  at  an  advanced 

age'- 

A  third  Pausanias,  who  was  of  Damascus,  is  classed  by 

Constantine  Porphyrogennetus  among  historians  (njv 
toropiav  yzypaipfotc)  together  with  Strabo,  Menippus, 
and  Scylax*.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  same  person 
described  as  the  Syrian  sophist  (airo  rifc  Svpfac  <ro^«rri|c) 
by  Galen,  who  cured  him  at  Rome  of  a  paralytic  affection 
in  his  fingers 4. 

A  fourth  Pausanias  was  a  Lacedaemonian  loropucoc, 
who  wrote  Laconian  chronicles  and  works  on  the  festi- 
vals of  Laconia,  on  the  Hellespont,  and  on  the  Amphic- 


Epitome  of  Hermolaus  (in  A&pog)  deserves  also  to  be  cited  as  confirming  the 
name  of  Pausanias  which  some  critics  have  doubted.. 

1  I.  Tzetz.  7,  1 18.  I.  Malal.  Chronog.  p.  86.  Stephan.  in  SfXcvKo/3i|- 
\og.  Malala  correcting  Pausanias,  and  asserting  that  Antioch  had  been 
named  by  Seleucus,  not  from  his  father,  but  from  his  son  Antiochus,  adds 
iroWd  tl  sal  dXXa  6  abrbs  oo<f>utraroc  Uavoaviac  iroifiruuSc  <n>vtypd\f/aTO  i 
where  the  adverb  not  unaptly  describes  the  style  of  the  historical  narra- 
tives of  Pausanias. 

9  Philostrat.  Sophist  2,  13.  Suid.  in  Uavaavia^.  Eudocia  in  II.  ap. 
Villoison.  A  need.  Gr.  I.  p.  353. 

3  Do  Them.  1,  2.  *  Galen,  de  locis  affectis,  3,  14. 
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tyons  \  Arrian  and  JEiim  refer  to  another  Pausanias, 
author  of  a  work  on  Tactics 2,  who  lived  apparently  three  or 
four  centuries  before  the  time  of  the  Periegetes  of  Greece ; 
and  Photius  as  well  as  the  Scholiast  on  Thucydides,  to  a 
Pausanias,  author  of  an  Attic  Lexicon 8,  which  the  former 
praises,  and  to  which  Eustathius  often  refers. 

Different  from  all  these  probably  was  the  Pausanias, 
whom  Diogenes  Laertius  in  his  life  of  Heracleitus,  names 
among  the  writers  who  had  commented  upon  the  work  of 
Heracleitus  wepi  <j>{hj£<oq,  for  this  Pausanias  was  distin- 
guished from  other  authors  of  the  same  name,  as  Uavaa- 
viag  6  icXq&ic  'HpcucAttWonjc. 

1  Said,  in  Havaavlag.    Eudoc.  in  II.  ap.  Villoison.  Anecd.  Gr.  I.  p.  360. 
1  Arrian.  Tactic,  p.  4,  Blancard.    ^Ellan.  Tactic.  1. 
s  Phot.  Myriobib.  p.  322.    SchoL  Thucyd.  6,  28. 
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Page  90. 

DESCRIPTION    OF    ATHENS    BY    A    GREEK    OF    THE    XVTH 

CENTURY. 

For  the  following  abstract  of  a  manuscript  by  an  anony- 
mous modern  Greek  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna,  I 
am  indebted  to  Professor  K.  O.  Mueller,  of  Goettingen. 
The  author's  allusion  to  the  Duke  of  Athens,  and  to  the  Par- 
thenon as  a  church  of  the  Panaghia,  shows  that  he  wrote 
before  the  Turkish  conquest,  but  as  Mr.  Mueller  thinks,  judg- 
ing from  the  manuscript,  not  before  the  fifteenth  century. 

Bibliothecae  Gsesarese  Vindobonensis  God.  Theolog.  Gra- 
cus  cclii.  p.  29.  hanc  continet  Athenarum  descriptionem  ex 
medio  ffivo. 

TlpwTti  r)  'AicaSif/Lifa  iv  X^PW  T^*)V  fiwrikiicvV  Sevripa  tj 
JE\aiaTitcfj  *  tic  rove  'AfcircXoicJprovc*  *  rplrov  to  row  IlXa- 
raivoc  SiSaaicaAeTov  c!c  ro  IlapaSdmov.  rbaprov  to  tov 
HoXvtiriXov  iv  opet  rw  Tj/Lurfy. '  wifiwrov  to  tov  AioStbpov 
7r\i)<jlov  rovrov.  ivroc  Si  rrjc  irrfXcoic  tan  to  SiSaaicaX&ov 
tov   Saucparovc,  iv   <?  &<**■  xvicXq*  ol   avSptg  koi  ol  avejioi 

loTOpUTpivOl.  *     KOTO.  SlKTlV  Si  TOVTOV  "(TT CLVTCLl  TO.  ITakoTia  TOV 

Gc/lckttoicXIovC'  Kol  w\ti<rtov  rovrov  tlolv  ol  XafiirpoX  oIkoi 

1  Eleatica  philosophorum  secta. 

9  Pagus  Ambclokipi. 

3  Hymettium,  puto. 

4  Aperte  Andronici  Cyrrhestse  horologium  Socratis  dicit  scholars. 
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rov  TroXepap\ov.  laravrai  Si  ra  ay  aXfAara  tov  Aibg  lyyhg 

TOVTOV.      aVTlKpVQ     Si     TOVTOV     £(TTt      /3<UfCOC*     UQ      8v      Ta(j>ijg 

aZtovvrai  ol  wayKpariaaral  kq\  'OXvpirtor  iv  <p  <ftoir£nmg 
ol  piyroptg  rovg  iiriTaQlovg  Xoyovg  avtylvioaxov*  Kara 
apicrov  Si  rovrov  vmfrpxtv  tj  irpcJrij  ayopa  rfjg  ir6X€toQ,  tig 
fjv  6  air6<rroXoQ  <PlXnnrog  rbv  ypafifiaria  ifivOtiatv.  ivOa 
wrijpxov  ical  ol  Xaiarpol  oIkoc  ^vXtjc  ri)g  HavSiovtSog  \ 
Kara  Sc  ro  voriov  filpog  virr\p\t  SiSacncaXetov  rwv  Kvvikuv 
(fnXoaoiptov  icat  irAija/ov  rovrov  rwv  rpayuewv. 

Deinde  dicit  scriptor,  extra  acropolin  esse  etiam  SiSaaxa- 
Xtiov  Sophoclis.  Hinc  versus  meridiem  Areopagum.  Hinc 
versus  orientem  palatia  Cleonidis  et  Miltiadis.  Prope 
SiSatTKakuov  Aristotelis. 

"YirtpOe  Si  rovrov,  pergit,  iaravrai  Svo  Kiovtg*  koI  tig  plv 
rbv  avaroXiicbv  irnripx*  TO  r*IG  'A0t|vac  ayaXpcL,  tig  Si  ro  Svai- 
kov  tov  HomiB&vog'  itiaov  Si  rovrov  X£yovow  tlvai  wort 
ropyovrjg  Kt(j>aXr)v  ivSov  tcov/3ovfeXcuov  atStipov'  tori  Si 
Koi  utpoX6yiov  Trig  Wf*&p&G  paptiapiTiK6v'  avrucpvg  Si  rovrov 
irpbg  fitariiifiptav  vwripx*  StSeoKaXs'iov  Xtyoittvov  tov  'Apt- 
orofavovg*  icai  avaroXiica  a.Kfxr)v  tarartu  6  \6\vog  tov 
ArifioaOivovg *. 

Prope,  deinde  scribit,  fuisse  Thucydidis  aedes  et  Solonis, 
et  alteram  ayopav,  et  Alcmseonis  domum,  et  maximum 
/3aXav€?ov. 

Hinc,  pergit,  irpbg  vorov  if  /AtyaXt)*ayopa  rrjg  iroXtwg' 
koI  Ttfiivr)  irXecara  a£iaya<rra  twg  rijg  irvXrig  vortSog'  tig 
irpbg  rrjg  <j>Xiag  laroptivrai  ivvtaKaiStxa  avSptg — [Lacuaia] — 
rbv  iva  iStuncov.  Iku  VTrijpx*  ical  to  /SamXueov  Xnvrpbv, 
iv  <J  rbv  itiyav  |3a<nXla  Sia  irarayov  0o/3rJ0"cu  r)§£Xi)<rav* 
ivda  Kai  6  rov  Mvrjaapxov  oIko?.  Xototoi  Si  Kara  avaroXag 
roirov  Kaiiapa  iitylar-q  ical  wpala3,  tlaii  Si  ra  ovofiara 
'ASpiavov  Kal  Grjaliog, 

1  Hccc  opinio  fluxisse  videtur  ex  titulo  :  Uoitv  ry  UavSioviSi  $v\j,  Corp. 
Inscr.  Grace,  n.  213. 

*  Jam  turn  igitur  lucerna  Demosthcnis  diccbatur  Lysicratis  monu- 
mentum. 

3  Arcua  Hadriani. 
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Deinde  narrat  de  oJk^  /3a<nXcje<ii  pulcris  columnis 
instructo,  quern  xn.  reges  sedificasse  scribit  \  Hinc  ad 
meridiem  versus  esse  oIkov  /3a<nXucov,  in  quo  6  &>v£  con- 
vivia  celebret.  Deinde  'Ewccucpovi/ov  cum  templo  Juno- 
nis,  nunc  ry  Geor<fc<|>  consecrato.  Versus  orientem  esse 
Theatrum  Athenarum,  id  habere  i.  fdXiov  tv  Suurrityiarc, 
duosque  introitus  versus  Septentrionem  et  Meridiem,  et 
centum  Zwvag  circulares.  Instructum  esse  candido  mar- 
more.  Apud  portam  orientalem  esse  aliam  ayopav  et  duo 
aywyoirg  vSaroc  a  Julio  Csesare  structos.  Alium  aywyov 
esse  versus  portam  borealem,  a  Theseo  structum. 

In  Acropoli  esse  parvum  SiScuNcaXcTov  musicorum. 
Huic  oppositum  esse  magnum  Palatium,  candido  marmore 
factum,  inauratum,  quo  Stoici  et  Epicurei  commeaverint. 
TLtpl  8*  tov  vaov  (pergit)  rife  QeopLrrropoc,  &v  tpKO$6fir}<nv 
'AiroXXwc  (cat  EvXoywc  iw  bvofiart  ayvwar^  $&$,  t^et 
oSrwc*  'Eotiv  vaoc  SpofUKwraroQ  icai  Bvpv-^wfXK;  habet 
muros  candido  marmore  structos  et  ferro  et  plumbo 
vinctos ;  et  circa  eos  columnas  maximas,  quarum  capitula 
etc  <*XWa  fotvucoc  ornata  esse ;  et  supra  has  trabes  candido 
marmore  factas '. 

K.  O.  Mueller. 

The  testimony  of  the  Greek  is  here  opposed  to  that  of 
the  Pere  Babin,  who  states  that  the  Parthenon  under  the 
Christians  had  been  a  church  of  St.  Sophia.  The  Turks 
bear  witness  to  the  same  effect,  and  they  have  the  same 
tradition  as  to  some  mosques  at  Saloniki  and  elsewhere, 
which  had  been  churches  before  the  conquest.  In  these 
instances,  as  well  as  that  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  the 
Turks  have  a  pride  in  retaining  the  name,  because  it  is  a 
memorial  of  the  conquest,  and  conveys  no  meaning  repug- 
nant to  the  Mahometan  faith.  The  Greeks  on  the  other 
hand,  as  they  became  more  idolatrous,  and  particularly  after 
the  introduction  of  pictures,  preferred  the  Gcopqrwp.     At 

1  Olymptum  templum,  puto. 

3  Haec  ad  Parthenon  pert'nore,  apertum. 
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Athens  it  was  natural  that  the  church  should  at  first  have 
been  dedicated  to  fi  'Ay la  So^fa,  as  Minerva  was  a  personi- 
fication of  the  divine  Wisdom. 

Similar  changes  were  common  in  the  course  of  the 
extinction  of  Paganism.  The  founder  of  Constantinople, 
when  he  was  himself  in  the  state  of  transition,  dedicated  to 
v  '  Ay  la  ^o<t>la  a  Pagan  temple,  which  he  repaired,  enlarged, 
and  covered  with  a  wooden  roof,  and  which  seems  pre- 
viously to  have  been  a  Pantheon,  as  it  contained  a  great 
number  of  images  of  heathen  gods  and  Roman  emperors, 
which  had  augmented  to  the  number  of  427,  when  Justinian 
built  his  new  church  of  St.  Sophia  on  the  same  spot,  and 
dispersed  the  statues  over  the  city  \ 

1  Anon,  de  Antiq.  Constant,  ap.  Banduri,  I.  p.  13.    Codin.  de  Orig.  Const, 
p.  8,  Paris. 
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Pages  161,  304. 

ON  SOME  MONUMENTS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  WORSHIP 
AT  ATHENS,  OF  THE  EARTH  AND  OTHER  TERRENE 
DEITIES. 

Among  the  0coi  \Q6vioi  were  Dionysus,  Hermes,  and 
Poseidon,  who,  in  his  subterraneous  capacity,  was  the  Pluto 
of  Latin  mythology.  At  Athens  Tr\,  the  Earth,  the  same 
as  the  Cybele  of  Asiatic  Greece,  was  the  principal  among 
them,  and  with  her  was  associated  Ai)/Ltfr-i)p  XAtfij.  In  the 
year  1759,  a  marble  was  found  in  the  stadium,  and  trans- 
ported to  Venice,  where,  until  very  lately,  it  formed  an 
article  in  the  Nani  collection.  A  copy  of  it  was  published 
in  the  Monumenta  Peloponnesia  of  Paciaudi,  I.  p.  207,  and 
may  be  found  in  Millin,  Galerie  Myth.  pi.  Ixxxi.  No.  327. 
An  inscription  in  characters,  apparently  not  long  subse- 
quent to  the  archonship  of  Eucleides,  occupies  the  breadth 
of  the  Stele  between  two  representations  in  relief,  in  the 
upper  of  which  the  figures  are  on  a  smaller  scale  than  on 
the  lower,  as  in  a  similar  tablet  cut  on  the  rocks  of  one  of 
the  quarries  of  Parus,  which,  as  an  Ionic  island,  may  be 
supposed  to  have  resembled  Athens  in  its  mythology.  See 
a  drawing  of  the  latter  in  Stuart's  Athens,  IV.  4.  pi.  5. 
and  a  description  of  it  in  "  Travels  in  Northern  Greece," 
III.  p.  91.  A  third  stele  of  the  same  kind,  found  near  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  is  engraved  in  the  Museum  Worsleianum, 
II.  pi.  9.  This  last  had  probably  been  an  av&Orifia  in  one 
of  the  caverns  in  the  rocks  of  the  Acropolis.  The  subject  is 
here  treated  more  simply  than  on  the  two  other  monuments. 

11 
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Three  nymphs  are  led  by  a  young  man  (f Ep/ttijc  Xdovtoc  ?) 
towards  a  colossal  head  of  Bacchus ;  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  composition  Pan  is  seated  in  the  clouds ;  above  and 
below  are  many  worshippers  on  a  smaller  scale,  preceded  by 
a  sheep,  which  was  the  usual  sacrifice  to  Geres  Ghloe 
(Eupolis  ap.  Sch.  Sophoc.  (Ed.  Col.  1600).  In  the  two 
other  monuments  the  lower  compartment  represents  Tellus 
seated.  In  the  tablet  in  the  Parian  quarry,  she  is  attended 
by  many  other  figures;  but  in  the  stele  from  the  Pan- 
athenaic  stadium,  by  Geres  only,  who  stands  beside  her, 
bearing  two  torches.  Tellus  has  a  fruit  in  her  hand. 
Tellus  and  Geres  had  the  same  postures  in  a  temple  of 
Geres  at  Patrse,  also  an  Ionic  city  (a&rif  fuv  koI  v  irate 
loTam,  to  $1  ayaX/ua  tt}c  F^c  £<rrl  icafttyisvov.  Pausan. 
Achaic.  21, 4).  Opposite  to  them  in  the  monument  from 
the  Athenian  stadium  is  a  man  leading  a  horse,  towards  an 
altar  in  the  middle,  showing  that  the  horse  was  intended  as 
a  sacrifice,  or  at  least  as  a  dedication  to  the  deities  of  the 
sacred  place1.  We  are  told  by  Pausanias,  that  horses 
were  thrown  into  the  Deine,  a  whirlpool  on  the  coast  of 
Argolis  (see  Travels  in  the  Morea,  II.  p.  480)  in  honour  of 
Neptune.  The  most  popular  part  of  the  worship  of  the 
terrene  gods  was  that  of  Pan  and  the  Nymphs,  who  pre- 
sided over  rivers,  fountains,  and  caverns,  and  they  appear 
to  have  had  many  sanctuaries  in  the  vale  of  the  Ilissus. 
The  inscription  on  the  monument  found  in  the  stadium  is 
as  follows : 

01  irAt/vfj?  NvfiQaiQ  ev^afievoi  dvWeaav  teal  Qeoig  iraaiv, 
Zway6pag  ZojKVWpovy  ZwKvirpog  Zwayopov,  QaWog  Aeuica, 
SciNcpar?)?     UoXvKparovg,     '  AiroWoQaviiQ     EvTropiwvoc, 

Sfaxncrrparoc, 
Mavn?,  Mvppivric,  Saurfac,  Swarylviic,  Mi  Sac* 

1  An  altar  and  a  hog  for  sacrifice  are  similarly  placed  in  the  lower  com- 
partment of  a  Stele  at  Rome,  in  the  upper  division  of  which  are  three 
Sulevte,  with  two  attendants.  See  Fabretti  de  Aqueeduct.  diss.  2.  The 
ternal  number  was  common  to  many  female  deities.  The  muses  were 
anciently  three  in  number.  Pausan.  Boeot.  29, 2.  Plutarch,  qurest.  sympos. 
9,14. 

i  i  2 
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Paciaudi  and  Boeckh  (G.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  455.)  have  sup- 
posed these  irXi/vftc  (Att.  irAwfjc)  to  have  been  a  society 
of  lotores  or  balneatores,  persons  who  attended  upon  bathers. 
The  former  cites  an  inscription  at  Arezzo,  attesting  the 
ancient  existence  at  Arctium  of  a  Collegium  lotorum,  and 
supposes  there  were  warm-baths  near  the  stadium  for  the 
use  of  the  Athletae.  But  baths  in  Greece  were  attached 
to  Gymnasia.  Hercules,  not  the  Nymphs,  usually  presided 
over  them,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  stadia  having  been 
similarly  provided.  Nor  does  any  instance  occur  of  ot  irXwcTc 
with  such  a  meaning  as  has  been  supposed,  while  the  ordi- 
nary application  of  the  word  at  Athens  is  shown  by  that  of 
tu  wXvvrfipia,  a  festival  instituted  for  the  cleansing  of  the 
garments  of  Minerva  Polias.  This  ex  vote,  therefore,  as 
Mr.  Wordsworth  has  suggested  \  refers  probably  to  a  custom 
similar  to  that  of  the  Athenian  women  in  the  present  day, 
who  resort  to*  the  pools  of  the  Ilissus  to  wash  linen.  A 
society  of  washermen  appear  to  have  erected  the  monu- 
ment to  the  Nymphs  of  Ilissus,  and  to  have  placed  it  in 
some  cavern  on  the  banks  of  the  river  near  the  stadium. 
The  humble  condition  of  the  persons  might,  indeed,  suit 
either  hypothesis.  None  of  them  were  Attic  citizens.  The 
two  first  seem  to  have  been  from  Cyprus,  where  names 
ending  in  ayopag  were  common,  three  other  metoeci  follow, 
the  remaining  six  were  slaves.  Manes  and  Midas  were 
common  names  for  men  of  that  class1,  and  Sosias  still 
more  so. 

1  Athens  and  Attica,  p.  160,  note.  *  Strata,  p.  304. 
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Page  163. 

ON    VARIOUS    BUILDINGS    AND    PLACES    AT    ATHENS. 

Some  of  these  have  already  been  alluded  to  in  other  parts 
of  this  work  ;  of  the  remaining  there  are  very  few  of  which 
the  situation  can  be  determined.  To  begin  with  these.  In 
the  Ceramic  fyxfyioc,  or  Agora,  which  commenced  at  Dipy- 
lum,  and  led  to  the  centre  of  the  city,  bordered  on  either 
side  by  bazars  and  public  buildings,  the  first  which  occurred 
was  the  council-house  of  the  artisans  (ro  Ttyyir£>v  fiovXtv- 
rfjpiov),  situated  very  near  the  gate  (wapa  rac  tov  Kcpa/m- 
kov  wvXag  ov  iroppto  tCjv  Imriwv)  x.  The  horsemen  here 
noticed  by  Philostratus  may  have  been  equestrian  statues,  or 
possibly  a  building  belonging  to  the  'ImrtTc.  In  the  same 
great  street  probably  stood  the  stoa  of  Attalus  *,  and  near 
it  perhaps  the  colossal  statues  of  Attalus  and  Eumenes, 
which  afterwards  received  inscriptions  in  honour  of  Marcus 
Antonius 3. 

In  the  quarter  of  Melite,  besides  the  temples  of 
Hercules  Alexicacus  and  of  Diana  Aristobule4,  was  the 
house  of  Phocion.  Plutarch  describes  it  as  still  existing  in 
his  time,  small  and  simple,  but  covered  with  copper  tiles 

i  Philostr.  Sophist.  2,  8,  $  2.  '  A  then.  5, 13  (50). 

*  Plutarch.  Anton.  60.  When  these  were  blown  down  at  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Actium  (see  above,  p.  349),  it  was  an  omen  of  the  fall  of 
Antony  ;  and  the  old  inscriptions  were  probably  restored. 

4  See  above,  p.  163. 
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(xaXxaic  \tw(ai  KtKOfTfitifitvti  *).  Here  also  was  a  temple,  or 
heroum,  of  Melanippus  son  of  Theseus ',  and  the  place  of 
rehearsal  of  the  tragedians,  called  the  house  of  the  Meli- 
tenses  (6  Mektriwv  oIkoc').  Behind  the  Prytanemm  was 
a  place  called  the  plain  of  famine  ( Af/iov  vtSlov)  \ 

There  were  many  palaestrae  at  Athena.  Mention  occurs 
of  those  of  Lycurgus  son  of  Lycophron*,  of  Taureas*,  of 
Sibyrtius7,  and  of  Hippocrates*.  Plato,  in  the  Lysis, 
alludes  to  a  new  palaestra,  which  was  near  the  fountain 
of  PanopsV 

Baths  (fiakavtia)  were  equally  numerous.  They  resem- 
bled probably  the  baths  of  the  Turks,  who  adopted  the  use 
of  them  from  the  conquered  people :  of  one  only  is  the 
situation  known.  It  was  near  the  statue  of  Anthemo- 
critus,  which  was  on  the  outside  of  Dipylum  ,0.  Ataxac,  or 
places  where  the  poor  were  allowed  to  warm  themselves  in 
cold  weather  and  to  pass  the  night,  are  said  to  have  been 
still  more  numerous  ".  Of  the  Athenian  \i<r\cu^  of  a  supe- 
rior kind,  serving  as  places  of  meeting  for  conversation  and 
business,  and  which  had  been  customary  in  Greece  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Homer,  we  have  no  particular  account, 
but  we  may  readily  believe  that  they  were  numerous  at 
Athens. 

The  Agora  was  divided  into  markets,  streets,  and  por- 
ticos, which  in  general  derived  their  names  from  the  objects 
sold  in  them.     Such  were  the  aroa  twv  aX^frcuv,  or  aroa 


1  Plutarch.  Phoc.  18. 

I  Asclepiades,  Cleidemus,  sp.  Harpocr.  in  Mtkaviicirtiop. 

9  Hesych.,  Phot  Lex.  in  Mf  Xiriwv  oUoq. 

•  Hesych.  in  v.     Zenob.  Prov.  4,  93. 
'  Vit  X.  Khet.  in  Lycurg. 

•  Plat.  Charmid.  1.    Lucian.  Parisit.  43.  *  Plutarch.  Alcib.  & 

•  Vit.  X.  Rhet.  in  Isocrat.  »  Plat.  Lys.  1. 

10  Ieeeufl  ap.  Harpocr.  in  'Av0cpoicpcroc.  See  above,  p.  224,  n.  1.  The 
situation  is  explained  by  a  remark  of  Athemeus  (1, 14(32),  that  anciently 
baths  were  not  permitted  within  the  walls.  This  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  ancient  baths  of  Athens. 

II  Three  hundred  and  sixty,  according  to  Proclus  (ad  Hesiod.  Op.  491). 
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aXiJHTOTrcjXiQ l  (flour-market)  ;  the  ayopa  yvvcutctia  \  or 
shops  for  goods  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  use  of  women ; 
the  ayopa  airupoinaXic^  or  {/xarcoiraiXtc s  (for  the  sale  of 
ready-made  clothes)  ;  the  ayopa  IxBvoitwXiq*  (for  fish). 
There  were  other  Agorae,  or  divisions  of  the  Agora,  named 
GecJv  ayopa,  ayopa  'A/oycccuv,  ayopa  KtpKunrwv5 ;  the  last  of 
these,  which  was  noted  for  the  sale  of  stolen  goods,  was  near 
the  rU\iaia e,  on  the  position  of  which,  a  conjecture  has 
already  been  offered7.  The  different  divisions  of  the  markets 
for  provisions  were  commonly  indicated  by  the  name  of  each 
article  preceded  by  the  preposition  €ic,  as  tic  tovq  "tmrove,  the 
horse-market ;  etc  roityov,  the  cooks'  shops  ;  bIq  to,  pemcovta, 
the  place  where  asses'  flesh  was  sold.  Etc  ra  pvpa,  ac  rac 
\vrpaQy  uq  ra  o-KopoSa,  etc  ra  Kpoppva,  etc  T<*  dpwfiara,  etc 
rbv  x\(M)pbv  rvpovy  etc  ra  icapva,  etc  ra  firiXa,  &c,  were  the 
denominations  of  several  parts  of  the  Agora,  where  oint- 
ments, pottery,  garlic,  onions,  perfumes,  fish,  cheese,  wal- 
nuts, apples,  &c.  were  sold.  The  booksellers'  shops  were 
called  /3c/3Xto0tjicat 8.  The  rfjeXot  were  round  buildings  in 
the  Agora 9 ;  in  one  of  which  slaves  were  sold  10,  in  another 
butcher's  meat  and  fish  ",  in  another  vases  ". 

1  Aristoph.  Eccles.  682.  The  poet  here  alludes  probably  to  a  stoa  of 
that  name  at  Peireeeus  ;  but  that  there  were  others  for  the  same  purpose  in 
the  Asty  may  safely  be  presumed. 

*  J.  Poll.  10, 18.     Theophr.  Charact.  wtpl  KokoKiiac. 

3  J.  Poll.  7,  78.  «  Vit.  X.  Rhet.  in  Hyperid. 

5  Hesych.  in  w.  Bekker  Anecd.  Or.  I.  p.  212.  From  Aristides  the 
Sophist  (Orat.  in  Minerv.)  the  Qiuv  djopd  appears  to  have  been  also  called 
rb  ttjq  'AGrjvaQ  fdpoc,  and  to  have  served  for  all  kinds  of  attain. 

6  Hesych.  in  'Ay.  Kipc.    Eustath.  in  Od.  B.  7.  K.  562. 

7  See  above,  p.  361. 

»  J.  Poll.  7,  211.  9,  47.  10, 18.    Theophr.  Char,  irepi  fiSiXvplac. 

The  divisions  of  a  bazar  in  Greece  are  indicated  very  nearly  in  the  man- 
ner described  by  Julius  Pollux  in  the  provision-market  of  ancient  Athens. 
The  same  mode  of  using  the  prepositions,  and,  with  a  few  Blight  corruptions, 
the  same  words,  are  in  general  still  preserved.  Srd  KpopjivSut,  vrd  Kap65ia, 
<tt&  reopofa,  ar&  firjXa,  orb  gXwpd  rvpi,  will  conduct  the  travellers  to  the 
shops  for  onions,  walnuts,  garlic,  apples,  and  new  cheese,  in  a  modern  Greek 
town,  as  well  as  the  expressions  mentioned  by  Pollux  would  have  done  in 
ancient  Athens. 

•  Menander  ap.  Harpocr.  in  KvkXoc.    Hesych.,  Suid.  in  K. 

»•  J.  Poll.  7,  11.  »  Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  137. 

13  Alexis  ap.  J.  Poll.  10, 18 
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Some  of  the  streets  of  Athens  derived  their  names  from 
the  artizans  who  practised  their  trades  in  them.  One  of 
the  streets  was  called  y  rtZv  'EpfxoyXvfdwv,  the  street  of 
the  makers  of  Hermse  !,  or  heads  of  marble  on  a  quadran- 
gular stele,  which  were  extremely  numerous  at  Athens ; 
another  was  tj  rcJv  ki^wtowohvv,  or  the  street  of  cabinet- 
makers '.  Some  of  the  streets  appear  to  have  been  named 
from  deities ;  that  of  Vesta  has  already  been  noticed  * : 
others  from  the  demi  and  districts,  as  Colyttus,  Tripodes. 
Sometimes  numbers  appear  to  have  been  employed  to  dis- 
tinguish them.  J.  Pollux  mentions  17  rpirr)  pvfiti*  or  the 
third  street. 

Among  the  sanctuaries  not  noticed  by  Pausanias,  we 
find  the  following :  A  temple  of  the  Hours  (to  rOp<Jv  icpov), 
in  which  was  an  altar  of  Bacchus  "Op0toc,  and  another  of  the 
Nymphs  * :  a  sanctuary  of  the  People  and  Graces  (to  ri/uvoc 
tov  Ati/jlov  ml  rcJv  Xapirwv),  in  which  stood  a  brazen  statue 
of  Hyrcanus,  chief  priest  and  ethnarch  of  the  Jews  * :  a  tem- 
ple of  Geres  Acheia,  or  Gephyraea 7 ;  to  Upbv  Mi|v6rou  rHpa- 
kXIoc,  a  temple  of  Hercules,  founded  by  Sophocles,  with 
the  epithet  of  Menytes ;  because  the  god  had  pointed  out  to 
him  in  a  dream  the  place  where  was  hidden  a  golden  crown, 
or  patera,  which  had  been  stolen  from  one  of  the  sanctu- 
aries of  Hercules,  and  for  the  recovery  of  which  a  talent 
had  been  offered  by  the  people*.  The  Pherrephattium, 
or  sanctuary  of  Proserpine,  was  in  the  Agora,  not  very 
distant  from  the  Leocorium '.  There  were  also  sanctuaries 
of  Diana  Avat^wvoc  ",  of  Venus  uy/fopo?,  of  Cupid,  with  the 

1  Plato,  SympoB.  39.    Plutarch,  de  Gen.  Socratis,  10. 

9  Plutarch,  ibid.  *  See  above,  p.  254,  n.  1. 

4  J.  Poll.  9,  38.  *  Philochor.  ap.  Athen.  2,  2  (7). 

•  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  14,  8.  According  to  the  Athenians  there  were  only 
two  Hours,  and  two  Graces  ;  the  former  named  Thallo  and  Carpo  ;  the 
latter  named  Auxo  and  Hegemone  (Pausan.  Boeot.  36, 1 ).  Socrates,  in  his 
statues  of  the  Graces,  in  the  Propylcea,  appears  to  have  adopted  the 
'ErcocXcTot  \<bpiTtQ,  from  Orchomenus,  which  were  three  in  number. 

7  Herodot.  6,  65.  Aristoph.  Acharn.  709.  Hesych.  in  'Agria.  Etym. 
M.  in  'Ax<('a. 

1  Schol.  Sophocl.  in  vita.    Cicero  de  Divin.  1,  25.    Hesych.  in  Miyvunyc- 

9  Demosth.  c.  Conon.  p.  1269,  Reiske. 

»  Schol.  in  Apollon.  Rhod.  1,  v.  288. 
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same  epithet,  of  Hermes  \pi6vpiorriQ  \  and  of  Hermes  He- 
gemonius,  or  leader  of  the  blind *.  Each  tribe  had  a  place 
of  meeting,  called  the  Phratrium,  which  contained  a  statue 
of  Jupiter  Phratrius,  and  served  to  promote  a  friendly  union 
among  the  yivq  of  the  Qparpia \ 

Altars  of  deities,  and  heroa  or  monuments  and  sanctu- 
aries of  ancient  Athenian  heroes,  were  found  in  every  part 
of  the  city.  We  find  mention  made  of  the  following : — 
the  altar  of  Eudanemus,  near  the  Metroum,  and  the  ascent 
to  the  Acropolis 4 :  the  sepulchre  of  Solon,  a  little  within 
the  city  walls,  near  one  of  the  gates':  the  temenus  of 
iEacus,  in  the  Agora 6.  There  were  heroa  also  of  Hesychus, 
of  iEgeus,  of  Phorbas 7  (near  the  street  of  the  Hermae), 
of  Stephanephorus  *,  of  Galamites 9,  of  Socrates 10,  and  of 
Aristomachus,  commonly  called  fO  larpog11.  The  altar 
and  statue  of  Jupiter  Agorseus "  were  probably  in  the 
ancient  Agora.  Of  the  situation  of  the  altar  of  Anteros, 
which  was  a  dedication  of  the  Metoeci,  or  of  that  of  Am- 
philochus,  both  named  by  Pausanias  ",  we  have  no  indica- 
tion. Altars  of  Jupiter,  Hermes,  Hercules,  and  other  deities, 
were  to  be  found  at  the  door  of  every  private  house. 

Near  the  temple  of  Theseus  was  the  Horcomosium, 
so   called   because   the  treaty  between  Theseus  and   the 

1  Demosth.  c.  Neeer.  p.  1358.    Harpocrat.  in  \pt9vpuTrijc. 

I  Schol.  Aristoph.  Plut.  1160.  »  J.  Poll.  1,  24.  3,  52. 

4  Arrian  de  Exp.  Alexand.  3,  16.    Eudanemus,  otherwise  Angelus,  was 
a  son  of  Neptune.     Hesych.  in  Eftftivrpog.    Pausan.  Achaic.  4,  6. 
*  .Elian.  Var.  Hist.  8,  16. 

6  Herodot  5, 89.     Plutarch.  Thes.  10.    Hesych.  in  AiaKovriiov. 

7  Andocid.  de  Myster.  p.  30.  Andron,  Hellan.  ap.  Harpocrat.  in  *op- 
(5avTtiov.  Phorbas,  king  of  the  Curetes,  another  son  of  Neptune,  was  slain  by 
Erechtheus. 

8  Stephanephorus  was  a  son  of  Hercules.  Hellanicus  ap.  Harpocr.,  Suid. 
in  v. 

9  Demosth.  pro  Cor.  p.  270.    Apollon.  in  vit.  iEschin. 

10  Those  of  iEgeus,  of  Socrates,  and  of  Hesychus,  have  already  been 
noticed.     See  p.  143, 175,  n.  1.  p.  358. 

II  Demosth.  de  f.  leg.  p.  419.  Schol.  ibid.  Hesych.  in  'Iarpoc.  Apollon. 
in  vit.  yEschin. 

"  jEschyl.  Eumen.  979.  Eurip.  Heracl.  70.  Hesych.  in  ' Ay opaloQ. 
Bekker  Anecd.  Gr.  I.  p.  338.  "  Attic.  30, 1.  34,  2. 
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Amazones  was  there  sworn  to ,.  The  Amazonehnn  appeals 
to  have  been  in  the  same  quarter ;  for  when  the  Amazones, 
proceeding  to  attack  the  Acropolis,  took  post  on  the 
Areiopagus,  their  right,  according  to  the  tradition,  was  at 
the  Pnyx,  and  their  left  at  the  Amazoneitim,  which  still 
existed  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  \  We  have  already  seen 
that  Plutarch  speaks  of  a  place  called  Heptachalcnm,  near 
the  walls  between  the  Peiraic  and  the  Sacred  Gates  \  The 
Meticheium,  or  Metiocheium,  which  received  its  name  from 
the  architect  and  rhetorician  who  built  it,  was  one  of  the 
Athenian  courts  of  judicature 4.  The  Thesmophoreium  was 
a  <rv<T9lnovy  where  the  women,  called  Thesmophoriacusse, 
were  lodged  and  boarded,  in  undergoing  a  particular  dis- 
cipline previous  to  their  employment  in  celebrating  the  rites 
of  the  Thesmophoree  (Geres  and  Proserpine)  \  It  is  uncer- 
tain where  the  apyvpoKowtiov ',  or  mint,  was  situated  ;  but, 
in  a  state  so  celebrated  for  its  silver  coin  as  Athens,  it  must, 
have  been  a  building  of  considerable  importance7.  The 
Ofoavpoc  was  a  building  in  which  images  (ayaXfiara)  and 
other  sacred  property  were  deposited '. 

1  Plutarch.  The*.  27. 

*  jEschyl.  Eumen.  689.  Plutarch.  The*.  27.  Stephan.,  Said,  in  'A/ta£o- 
viiov. 

»  Plutarch.  Syll.  14. 

*  J.  Poll.  8, 121.  Hesych.  in  Mtirlxov  rifu  voc.  Phot  Lex.  in  Myrtoxflov, 
Mtjrioxoc.  Bekker  Anecd.  Gr.  I.  p.  309,  where  we  ought  to  read  with 
Photius,  firjropoQ  ruv  OY  rd  piXrurra  ovu&ovkivvdvTW  :  for  this  Metio- 
chus  wu  doubtless  that  colleague  of  Pericles  who  meddled  with  every  thing, 
and  of  whom  a  comic  poet  said, 

Mtyriogog  fikv  ffrparyyfT,  Mrjrloxoc  Sk  rdg  6So$c, 
Mfjrio%oc  dk  dprovQ  licoirra,  Miyrtoxoc  Sk  rd  &kifnra, 
Mijtioxoc  £i  trdvra  iroutrai,  M^rioxoc.  &  ot/ia&rai. 

Ap.  Plutarch.  Polit  Pneccpt.  15. 
1  Hesych.  in  Tipvravtiov.    Meurs.  Attic.  Led.  4,  21. 

*  Antiphon  ap.  Harpocrat.  in  v. 

7  From  an  Athenian  inscription  (Boeckh,  C.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  123),  compared 
with  Harpocration  and  Heaychius  (in  ' ApyvpoKoirtiov,  Src^avq^opoc),  it 
appears  that  the  heroum  of  Stephanephorus  was  in  the  mint,  and  per- 
haps that  the  mint  itself  was  called  the  house  of  Stephanephorus.  It 
would  seem  also  from  Hellanicus  (ap.  Harpocr.,  Suid.  in  2r«^.),  that  this  was 
called  the  Astic  Stephanephorus,  to  distinguish  it  from  some  other  ;  and 
consequently  that  the  mint  was  in  the  asty. 

*  Hesych.  in  Qrj<ravpog. 
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Several  archives  (ap\ua)  have  already  been  noticed1. 
The  Lyceium  contained  the  archives  of  the  Polemarch,  or 
third  Archon  *.  The  Parasitium  was  an  apxuov,  where  the 
parasites,  who  in  the  origin  held  an  honourable  situation, 
deposited  the  first-fruits  of  the  sacred  corn 8.  The  fiapaOpov, 
or  opvypcL,  was  a  deep  excavation,  where  those  were  con- 
fined who  were  condemned  to  death  * ;  whence  the  expres- 
sion, &  i?rl  rep  ipiyfiati,  for  the  executioner0.  The  'E£- 
alptaiQ  was  a  place  where  burthens  were  deposited  *.  The 
monument,  called  "Imrov  ical  Kopiic,  was  in  memory  of  the 
cruelty  of  an  Athenian  archon,  Hippomenes,  who  had  ex- 
posed his  daughter,  Limone,  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  a  horse 7. 
Blaute  was  a  place  where  a  shoemaker  had  dedicated  a 
wooden  last  (j3Xa6rij) s. 

Among  the  great  number  of  statues  which  adorned  the 
Agora,  we  find  the  names  of  those  of  Phocion,  Diphilus, 
Berisades,  Satyrus,  Qorgippus,  Demades,  and  Ghabrias 9. 
The  statues  of  Demades  were  all  destroyed.  Ghabrias 
was  represented  kneeling,  with  his  spear  couched,  and 
his  shield  upon  his  knees,  this  being  the  position  in 
which  he  ordered  his  phalanx  to  throw  themselves,  when, 
by  this  new  and  unexpected  movement,  they  prevented  a 
charge  of  Lacedaemonians  under  Agesilaus,  near  Thebes 10. 

As  every  tribe,  Qparpla,  yevoc,  ipavoc,  and  family,  had  its 
protecting  deity,  to  whom  statues  and  altars  were  raised, 
we  may  imagine  the  immense  number  of  them  there  must 

1   See  above,  p.  114,  n.  1.  p.  243.  *  Hesych.  in  'Eh-iAvkiov. 

9  J.  Poll.  6, 36.    Athen.  6, 6  (27). 

4  Harpocr.,  Stephan.,  Heaven.,  Suid.  in  BdpaOpov.  Harpocr.  in  "Opvypa. 
According  to  the  Scholiast  of  Aristophanes  (Plut  431%  it  was  a  deep  pit, 
with  hooks  on  the  sides.  The  messengers  sent  to  Athens  by  Darius  are 
said  to  have  been  thrown  into  the  barathrum  to  seek  for  the  earth  and 
water,  which  they  demanded  as  a  token  of  submission. 

•  J.  Poll.  8,  71-  Dinarch.  c.  Demosth.  p.  46,  Reiske.  Lycurg.  c.  Leo- 
crat.  p.  221. 

•  Etymol.  Mag.  in  'Egatpcffig. 

7  Heraclid.  de  Polit.  1.    Suid.  in  'Iirro/itvifc,  Hapiirirov. 

•  J.  Poll.  7,  22.    Hesych.  in  v.  9  See  Meursius  Ceram.  Gem.  16. 

10  Corn.  Nep.  Chabr.  1. 
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have  been  at  Athens.  Each  had  an  epithet  derived  from 
the  name  of  the  family,  or  from  some  peculiarity  attached 
to  the  worship.  For  some  of  these  appellations  see  Meur- 
sras  Athens  Atticse,  1.  2,  c.  13,  14. 

After  the  time  of  Alexander,  statues,  raised  by  the  vote 
of  the  people,  became  so  common,  that  the  Agora  was  filled 
with  them.  Meursius,  in  his  Ceramicus  Geminus  (p.  16), 
has  collected  the  names  of  many,  and  the  evidence  upon 
which  they  rest. 

Dinarchus  and  Plutarch  show  the  great  number  of  braren 
statues  which  were  often  erected  to  the  favourite  of  the 
day,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  were  thrown  down 
and  melted,  when  popularity  changed  its  object  \ 

Among  the  places  in  and  near  Athens,  of  which  the 
names  are  known,  but  the  situation  is  uncertain,  may  be 
mentioned  the  ayiXaarog  wirpa ' :  the  hill  SiiceX/a,  described 
by  Suidas  as  a  three-legged  hill  (rpurjccXijc  X<tyoc)  * :  Trigla, 
a  place  where  stood  a  statue  of  Hecate  Triglathena,  to  whom 
the  red  mullet  (17  rptyXa)  was  offered  in  sacrifice,  Sea  tow 
dvoftaroc  oireioYifra,  rplpopfog  yap  ri  0£o*c 4 :  Cycloborus,  a 
torrent,  which  occasionally  rushed  down  with  a  great  noise  *. 

Demosthenes  asserts,  in  the  third  Olynthiac,  that  some 
of  the  dwellings  of  Athens  surpassed  the  buildings  of  Peri- 
cles in  magnificence  *,  which,  although  it  may  be  an  orato- 


1  Dinarch.  c.  Demosth.  p.  33,  Reiske.    Plutarch.  Polit  Pnecept  27. 

*  ' Ay kXaaroc  :  6  pi)  irpbc  yiXwra  iwiTrjSaoc  *<**  o  crvyvSc.  fori  $1  ral 
irirpa  'Afyvyai  ofirw  Xtyopivij.  Bekker  Anecd.  Gr.  I.  p.  337-  It  was  so 
called,  according  to  Hesychius  (in  v.),  because  Ceres  sat  upon  it,  when  in 
search  of  her  daughter. 

*  Possibly  the  lower  or  western  rock  of  Lycabettus  ;  for  this  hill  being 
near  the  walls,  and  commanding  a  part  of  the  northern  Bide  of  the  city, 
explains,  by  its  position,  the  Dodoneean  oracle,  which  recommended  to  the 
Athenians  to  occupy  Sicilia.  Pausanias  mentions  this  among  some  other  fatal 
examples  of  oracular  ambiguity.  'ABijvaioic  Si  p&vrtvfia  rjXBtv  U  A*r  Jwwft 
EuuXiav  oUiZttv  if  8k  oh  ir6(>po>  rffc  iroXcwg  if  SuccXta  \6foc  4<rriv  ov 
fxkyaQ.    Pausan.  Arcad.  11,6. 

*  Athen.  7,  21  (126).    Eustath.  in  II.  Y.  71. 

1  Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  137.     Acharn.  381.     Plutarch.  Polit.  Pnecept.  9. 
■  p.  36,  Reiske. 
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rical  amplification,  must  have  had  some  foundation.     The 
streets  at  the  same  time  were  crooked  and  narrow  \ 

Julius  Pollux  has  given  an  idea  of  some  of  the  principal 
features  of  Athens,  in  enumerating  several  of  the  constituent 
parts  of  a  city.  irrfXcwc  &  /*£pi? — otocu  kcu  Sp6fxoi  koX  orpa- 
rfiyia  ical  dp\tta  kq\  ypa/iparcta  icat  SiSaerxaXcta  xal  ircuS- 
aywyia  a  teal  ^coXcovc  a>v<fyia£ov.  9,  41.  The  walks  (ij 
irepfiraroc)  were  iv  <rro£  rj  dp6fjL<$  rj  SXati.    10,  57. 

1  DicsMich.  p.  8,  Hudson. 
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Page  166. 

ON    THE    MONUMENT    OF    PHILOPAPPUS. 

The  monument  of  Philopappus  was  built  in  a  form  slightly 
concave  towards  the  front.  The  chord  of  the  curve  was 
about  thirty  feet  in  length.  In  front  it  presented  three 
niches  between  four  pilasters ;  the  central  niche  was  wider 
than  the  two  lateral  ones,  concave  and  with  a  semicircular 
top ;  the  others  were  quadrangular.  A  seated  statue  in  the 
central  niche  was  obviously  that  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
monument  was  erected.  An  inscription  below  the  niche 
shows  that  he  was  named  Philopappus,  son  of  Epiphanes, 
an  Attic  citizen  of  the  demus  Besa  ($tX<iirainroc  'Eiri^a- 
vovq  Bqmuci/c).  On  the  right  hand  of  this  statue  was 
seated  a  king  Antiochus,  son  of  a  king  Antiochus,  as  we 
learn  from  the  inscription  below  it  (/3a<nXcvc  'Avrioxog 
/3a<nXici>c  yAvri6xov).  In  the  niche  on  the  other  side  was 
seated  Seleucus  Nicator  (/3a<nAcvc  SIXevjco?  'Avru>xov 
Niicdraip).  On  the  pilaster  to  the  right  of  Philopappus 
of  Besa,    is  the  inscription:  c(aius)  julius  c(aii)  F(ilius) 

FAB(ia),  ANTIOCHUS  PHILOPAPPUS,  COS.  FEATER  ARVALIS, 
ALLECTUS    INTER     PE.ETOEIOS     AB      IMP(eratore)      CjESARE 

nerva  trajano  optumo  germanico  dacico.  On  that 
to  the  left  of  Philopappus  was  inscribed  BavtXevg  9Avrio\og 
<I>fA($7rainroc,  (iaaiXhoc  yEiri<j>avovg,  rov  'Avrto^ou.  Be- 
tween the  niches  and  the  base  of  the  monument,  in  a  single 
compartment,  there  is  a  representation  in  high  relief  of  the 
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triumph  of  a  Roman  emperor,  similar  to  that  on  the  arch  of 
Titus  at  Borne. 

The  part  of  the  monument  now  remaining  consists  of  the 
central  and  eastern  niches,  with  remains  of  the  two  pilasters 
on  that  side  of  the  centre.  The  statues  in  the  niches  still 
remain,  but  without  heads  and  otherwise  imperfect ;  the 
figures  of  the  triumph,  in  the  lower  compartment,  are  not 
much  better  preserved.  Although  the  monument  stood  so 
near  the  wall,  the  back  front  was  not  without  ornament ; 
there  are  remains  of  two  pilasters  at  the  back  of  the  great 
niche l. 

The  monument  of  Philopappus  appears,  from  Spon  and 
Wheler,  to  have  been  nearly  in  the  same  state  in  1676  as 
it  is  at  present :  and  it  is  to  Giriaco  d^Ancona,  who  visited 
Athens  two  centuries  earlier,  that  we  are  indebted  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  deficient  parts  of  the  monument.  Stuart 
in  the  year  1751  found  two  statues  lying  on  the  ground  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  below  the  monument,  which  had  evi- 
dently from  the  style  formed  a  part  of  it.  These  statues  in 
the  year  1785  had  been  carried  away,  and  are  now  probably 
in  some  collection,  where  their  origin  may  be  forgotten. 
Stuart  had  no  knowledge  of  the  MS.  of  Ciriaco,  which  is 
in  the  Barbarini  library  at  Borne  ;  but  judging  from  what 
he  saw,  he  rightly  concluded  that  the  two  statues  stood 
on  the  summits  of  the  two  pilasters,  and  were  intended  for 
the  persons  whose  names  were  inscribed  on  the  pilasters 
below  them. 

We  learn  from  Josephus,  that  in  the  fourth  year  of  Ves- 
pasian (a.  I).  72),  Samosata  the  capital  of  Commagene  was 
taken  by  Psetus,  whom  Vespasian  had  left  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Syria.  Antiochus,  the  king  of  Commagene,  retired 
to  Gilicia  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  but  his  two  sons 
Epiphanes  and  Callinicus  held  out  for  a  short  time  in  arms, 
and  even  engaged  successfully  in  action  with  the  Romans, 
but  at  length  having  been  deserted  by  their  soldiers,  they 

1  Here  Mr.  Kinnard  thinks  there  may  have  been  some  monument  in 
honour  of  Epiphanes,  father  of  the  PhUopappi. 
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crossed  the  Euphrates  into  the  territory  of  Vologeses,  king 
of  Parthia.  Vespasian  showed  no  resentment  against 
them,  but  permitted  both  the  father  and  sons  to  proceed  to 
Borne,  where  he  treated  them  with  distinction.  We  may 
infer  from  the  inscriptions,  that  Philopappus  of  Besa,and  king 
Antiochus  Philopappus,  were  sons  of  Epiphanes,  and  had 
assumed  the  name  of  Philopappus  from  respect  to  the 
grandfather,  the  last  de  facto  king  of  their  family.  The 
name  was  similar  to  many  adjuncts  of  those  days,  such  as 
Philometor  and  Philoromseus.  While  one  of  the  brothers 
affected  the  republican  simplicity  of  an  Attic  citizen,  the 
other  still  adhered  to  the  empty  title  of  king,  which  of  course 
he  bestowed  also  on  his  father  Epiphanes.  As  to  the  Latin 
inscription,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  with  Stuart,  that  it  was 
intended  for  a  son  of  Gallinicus ;  he  could  not  have  been  a 
brother  of  the  titular  king  Antiochus  Philopappus,  their 
two  Greek  names  having  been  the  same ;  but  for  that  very 
reason  he  was  likely  to  have  been  a  first-cousin.  The 
Caii  films  show  that  his  father  was  a  citizen  of  Borne  as  well 
as  himself,  and  it  appears  that  they  were  enrolled  in  the 
Fabian  tribe  and  Julian  family. 

From  the  Latin  inscription,  we  learn  nearly  the  date  of 
the  monument.  Trajan  is  styled  Dacicus,  but  not  Parthi- 
cus,  which  title,  if  the  senate  had  then  bestowed  it  upon  him, 
would  not  have  been  omitted,  especially  as  there  was  a  suffi- 
cient space  for  it  on  the  pilaster.  The  monument,  there- 
fore, was  erected  between  the  years  101  and  108 l  of  the 
Christian  sera.  As  Epiphanes  is  stated  by  Josephus  to 
have  been  young  in  the  year  72,  his  son  Philopappus 
must  have  died  at  a  middle  age ;  and  the  monument  was 
probably  erected  by  his  surviving  brother  and  cousin,  who 
may  have  intended  to  explain  this  fact  by  their  own  statues 
having  been  erect  while  the  two  others  were  seated.     The 

1  If  we  refer  the  titles  Dacicus  and  Parthicus  to  the  two  triumphs  of 
Trajan,  the  years  will  be  105  and  116  instead  of  101  and  108.  Optumns 
was  bestowed  upon  Trajan  as  early  as  the  year  99,  though  seldom  found  on 
monuments  until  near  the  end  of  his  reign.  But  Philopappus  would  pro- 
bably be  early  in  doing  honour  to  his  patron. 
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treatise  of  Plutarch  on  "  How  to  distinguish  a  flatterer 
from  a  friend,"  is  addressed  to  an  Antiochus  Philopappus,  and 
in  another  place  he  mentions  a  fia<ji\£i>c~tyt\6iraTnroQ  as 
having  executed  with  great  munificence  the  office  of  Agono- 
thetes,  and  that  of  Choregus  for  all  the  tribes  on"  some  par- 
ticular occasion1 .  The  title  and  the  two  names  are  suited 
to  the  person  whose  statue  stood  on  the  left  hand  of  Philo- 
pappus of  Besa.  But  it  is  possible  that  Plutarch  may  have 
referred  to  two  persons ;  and  that  one  of  them  may  have 
been  Philopappus  of  Besa,  who  residing  among  the  Athe- 
nians, may  have  been  usually  known  as  king  Philopappus, 
although  an  Attic  citizen;  for  it  was  probably  in  the 
latter  capacity  that  he  filled  the  offices  mentioned  by 
Plutarch.  The  magnificence  of  the  monument,  and  its 
position  within  the  city  in  one  of  the  most  honorable 
and  conspicuous  situations,  show  it  to  have  been  that 
of  some  person  who  had  obtained  the  special  favour  of 
the  Athenians.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  before,  they 
had  refused  to  permit  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  a  consular, 
who  was  killed  at  Athens  by  one  of  his  attendants,  to  be 
buried  within  the  walls,  but  erected  a  monument  to  him  in 
the  Academy  *. 

1  Qusesk  Sympos.  1, 10. 

1  Locum  sepulture  intra  urbem  impetrare  non  potui,  quod  religione  ae 
impediri  dicerent :  Deque  tamen  id  antea  euiquam  conceaaerant.  Serviua 
SulpiciuB  Rufas  M.  Ciceroni  ap.  Epiat.  ad  Div.  4.  12.  V.  Ep.  ad  Attic. 
13,  IS. 
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Page  167. 

OF    THE    OflffflOV,    OB    TEMPLE    OF    THESEUS. 

Eight  centuries  after  the  death  of  Theseus,  the  people  of 
Athens  suddenly  became  ashamed  of  the  ingratitude  of  their 
ancestors  towards  this  great  benefactor,  in  driving  him  out 
of  Athens,  to  die  by  violence  in  a  foreign  country :  it  was 
reported  that  his  spectre  had  been  seen  fighting  against  the 
Medes  at  Marathon ;  and  the  Pythia  having  been  consulted, 
directed  the  removal  of  his  bones  to  Athens,  and  that  he 
should  be  honoured  as  a  hero.  Gimon,  son  of  Miltiades, 
who  about  seven  years  before  had  reduced  and  colonized 
Scyrus,  was  sent  to  that  island  to  obtain  the  remains. 
Bones  of  large  stature  were  found,  with  the  head  of  a  spear 
and  a  sword  of  brass  lying  by  them.  These  having  been 
recognised  as  the  bones  of  Theseus,  were  brought  by  Cimon 
to  the  Peiraeus.  The  Athenians  received  them  with  pro- 
cessions and  sacrifices,  and  interred  them  on  a  height  in  the 
middle  of  the  Asty.  This  event  occurred  in  the  archonship 
of  Apsephion,  b.c.  469-8  \  The  present  temple,  therefore, 
which  was  erected  over  the  tomb,  was  finished,  allowing  five 
years  for  its  completion,  about  the  year  465  b.c.  It  was 
unequalled  in  sanctity,  except  by  the  temple  of  Minerva  in 
the  Acropolis  and  the  Eleusinium *.     Its  sacred  inclosure 

1  Thucyd.  1, 98.  Plutarch.  The*.  35.  36.  Cimon.  8.  Diodor.  Sic.  4, 82. 
11.  41.  48.  Pausan.  Attic.  17, 6.  Lacon.  3,  6.  Plutarch  and  Pausanias 
are  incorrect  in  connecting  the  conquest  of  the  island  with  the  search  for 
the  bones. 

*  Plutarch,  de  Exil.  17. 
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was  so  large  as  occasionally  to  serve  as  a  place  of  military 
assembly  \  and  it  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  an  asylum ', 
which  had  the  effect  of  rendering  it  a  prison  to  those  who 
fled  from  justice'. 

The  temple  faces  about  8°  to  the  southward  of  east.  It 
is  a  peripteral  hexastyle  with  thirteen  columns  on  the  sides, 
one  hundred  and  four  feet  long  and  forty-five  feet  broad  on 
the  upper  of  two  steps  which  form  the  stylobate.  It  consists 
of  a  <n)Koc  or  cella,  having  a  prodomus  or  prothyrseum  to 
the  east,  and  an  opisthodomus  or  posticum  to  the  west. 
These  were  separated  only  from  the  ambulatory  of  the  peri- 
style by  two  columns  and  perhaps  a  railing,  which  may  have 
united  the  columns  with  one  another,  and  with  the  ante  at 
the  end  of  the  prolongation  of  the  walls  of  the  cella.  The 
prodomus  was  deeper  than  the  opisthodomus,  as  well  as 
more  distant  from  the  adjacent  front  of  the  temple  ;  the  sum 
of  the  two  dimensions  in  the  pronaus  being  thirty-three  feet, 
and  in  the  posticum  twenty-seven  feet.  The  ambulatory  at 
the  sides  of  the  temple  is  no  more  than  six  feet  in  breadth. 
The  thirty-four  columns  of  the  peristyle,  as  well  as  the  four 
in  the  two  vestibules,  are  near  three  feet  four  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  and  near  nineteen  feet  high,  with  an 
intercolumniation  of  five  feet  four  inches,  except  at  the 
angles,  where,  as  usual  in  the  Doric  order,  the  interval  is 
made  smaller  in  order  to  bring  the  triglyphs  to  the  angle, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  to  offend  the  eye  by  the  inequality 
of  the  metopes.  The  height  of  the  temple,  from  the  bottom 
of  the  stylobate  to  the  summit  of  the  pediment,  is  thirty- 
three  feet  and  a  half. 

The  eastern  fronting  of  the  temple,  marked  by  the  greater 
depth  of  the  pronaus,  is  shown  still  more  strongly  by  the 
sculpture.  In  the  eastern  pediment  only,  are  there  any 
traces  in  the  marble  of  metallic  fastenings  for  statues ;  and 
the  ten  metopes  of  the  eastern  front,  with  the  four  adjoin- 

1  Thucyd.  6,61. 

9  Diodor.  Sic.  4, 62.  Plutarch. Thee.  36.  Hesych.,Etymol.Mag.iii6f)tt7ov. 

9  Etyraol.  ibid,  et  in  Qtj<7ti6rpi\p. 

Kk2 
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ing  of  either  flank,  are  exclusively  adorned  with  figures,  all 
the  other  metopes  having  been  plain  \  But  no  Doric  tem- 
ple had  yet  been  attempted,  either  in  Greece  or  its  colonies, 
in  which  sculpture  had  been  employed  in  decorating  the 
entire  frieze  of  the  peristyle,  still  leas  of  the  cella.  For 
Phidias  was  reserved  the  glory  of  leaving  no  part  of  either 
unadorned  with  sculpture  in  relief,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
filled  both  the  pediments  with  statues,  and  thus  left  in  his 
great  work,  the  Parthenon,  no  difference  in  the  magnificence 
of  the  two  fronts  or  of  the  two  sides  of  the  temple.  In  the 
Theseium  the  cella  was  adorned,  as  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at 
Olympia  appears  from  Pausanias  to  have  been,  with  a 
sculptured  frieze  over  the  columns  and  ante  of  the  prodo- 
tnus  and  opisthodomus.  In  the  Theseium  it  stretches 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  cella  and  ambulatory,  and 
is  more  than  thirty-eight  feet  in  length. 

When  the  Theseium  was  converted  into  a  Christian 
church,  the  two  interior  columns  of  the  pronaus  were  re- 
moved to  make  room  for  the  altar  and  its  semicircular 
inclosure,  customary  in  Greek  churches.  A  large  door 
was  at  the  same  time  pierced  in  the  wall  which  separates 
the  cella  from  the  opisthodomus :  when  Athens  was  taken 
by  the  Turks,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  riding  into  the 
churches  on  horseback,  this  door  was  closed,  and  a  smaller 
one  was  made  in  the  southern  wall.  The  roof  of  the  cella 
is  entirely  modern,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient 
beams  and  lacunaria  of  the  peristyle  are  wanting.  In  other 
respects  the  temple  is  complete,  though  the  sculptures  have 
suffered  greatly  from  time  or  violence,  and  some  of  the  com- 
ponent blocks  of  the  columns  have  been  thrown  out  of  their 
line,  probably  by  the  effect  of  earthquakes.  The  building 
consists  entirely  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  stands  upon  an 
artificial  foundation  formed  of  large  quadrangular  blocks  of 

1  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  contrast  of  these  latter  metopes  with  the  high 
reliefs  of  those  at  the  eastern  end,  may  hare  been  diminished  by  means  of 
painted  figures ;  and  that  the  western  pediment  may  hare  been  filled 
with  figures  in  clay. 
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ordinary  lime-stone.  At  the  north-western  angle  of  the 
temple,  where  the  hill  upon  which  the  temple  stands  is 
steep,  six  courses  of  the  substruction  are  apparent  to  view, 
the  form  of  the  ground  having  here  a  tendency  to  expose 
the  foundations  to  be  undermined  by  torrents. 

The  Theseium  was  not  only  the  sepulchre  and  heroum  of 
Theseus,  but  it  was  a  monument  also  in  honour  of  Hercules, 
the  kinsman,  friend,  and  companion  of  Theseus,  who  had 
delivered  him  from  the  chains  of  Aidoneus,  king  of  Molossi; 
in  return  for  which,  Theseus  was  said  to  have  brought  Her- 
cules with  him  from  Thebes  to  Athens,  that  he  might  be 
purified  for  the  murder  of  his  children.  Theseus  then  not 
only  shared  his  property  with  Hercules,  but  gave  up  to  him 
all  the  sacred  places  which  had  been  conferred  upon  Theseus 
by  the  Athenians,  changing  all  the  Theseia  of  Attica,  except 
four,  into  Heracleia  \  The  Hercules  Furens  of  Euripides, 
which,  like  the  temple  itself,  seems  to  have  been*  intended  to 
celebrate  unitedly  the  virtues  of  the  two  heroes,  represents 
Theseus  promising  to  Hercules  that  the  Athenians  should 
honour  him  with  sculptured  marbles,  and  appears  to  refer 
to  the  decorations  of  this  among  other  buildings  at 
Athens  \ 

1  Philochorus  ap.  Plutarch.  The*.  35.  Two  of  the  others  were  in  the 
Long  Walls,  and  in  Peineus.  See  above,  p.  303.  419.  The  third  was  at 
Colonus.     Pansan.  Attic.  30, 4. 

9     "£irov  &  dp  fifiiv  wpbc  wSXitr/ia  TlaXXddog. 

'Bcti  xtyaQ  fflic  dyvUtaq  fudtftaroQ, 

Aopovc  re  daMTttf,  xpi}ficfrwv  T'  kfi&v  pfyof • 

"A  &  i*  xoXtr&v  #£p*  Zgw,  ttwraQ  icopovg 

Aig  1*t&,  ravpov  KvwWiov  KaraKravrnv, 

Dot  ravra  Swatr  wavra\ov  8k  pot  x^ovbg 

Ttpkvti  Biiaffrav  ravr*  iiruvofiaaftiva 

IkBtv  rb  Xotxbv  itc  fiporiSv  KiK\rj<Jtrcu 

Zvvtoc  0av6vro£  <F,  t$r  av  iic"Aiiov  fi6Xyc, 

Qvtriauri,  Xatvourl  r  J£oyrtJ/ia<u 

Tifxiov  ivdtiti  itaa   'AGfjvaiwv  sroXig. 

lLaXhg  ycip  Atrroic  orkfavoc  'EXAt/vwv  6iro, 

'Av^p'  ioQXbv  ityiXovvraq,  tfaXiiac  rv%tTv. 

KAyt*  %apcv  <fot  rife  iftifC  ffwriypiac 

Trivff  avrtttiau.  Eurip.  Here.  fur.  1323. 
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If  it  was  perfectly  in  harmony  with  Athenian  tradition 
to  select  the  exploits  of  Hercules  as  well  as  those  of  Theseus 
for  the  sculptural  decorations  of  the  Theseium,  it  was 
equafly  bo  to  give  the  more  conspicuous  situation  to  those 
of  Hercules,  as  Theseus  had  yielded  to  him  the  first 
honours  of  his  native  country.  We  find,  accordingly,  that 
all  the  metopes  in  the  front  of  the  temple,  which  can  be 
deciphered,  relate  to  the  labours  of  Hercules,  and  that  aD 
those  on  the  two  flanks,  which  can  be  deciphered,  relate  to 
the  labours  of  Theseus. 

As  the  great  actions  of  Hercules  were  much  more  nume- 
rous than  the  metopes  in  front  of  the  Theseium,  the  artist 
had  to  select  ten  \  These  were,  beginning  from  the  south : 
1,  Hercules  and  the  Lion  of  Nemea ;  2,  Hercules  and  Iolaus 
destroying  the  Hydra;  3,  Hercules  taming  the  stag  of 
Ceryneia;    4,   Hercules  and  the  Erymanthian  boar1;   5, 


1  The  twelve  labours  of  Hercules  were  the  invention  of  a  later  age ;  when 
they  seem  to  have  been  assimilated  in  number,  as  well  as  to  have  had  some 
recondite  mythological  reference  to  the  twelve  gods,  the  twelve  months,  and 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.  Apollodorus  who  has  described  the  labours 
of  Hercules  called  the  Twelve,  together  with  other  exploits  called  the 
Tldpipya,  observes  that  anciently  ten  only  was  the  number,  and  ten  also 
U  the  number  described  in  the  Hercules  Furens  of  Euripides.  They  are 
not  the  same,  however,  as  those  represented  on  the  Theseium,  but  as  fol- 
lows :  1 ,  Hercules  kills  the  Lion  of  Nemea  ;  2,  overthrows  the  Centaurs  of 
Mount  Pelium  ;  3,  kills  the  deer  of  Diana ;  4,  tames  the  horses  of  Dio- 
medes  ;  5,  kills  Cycnus  ;  6,  destroys  the  dragon  of  the  Hesperides ;  7, 
relieves  Atlas  from  the  burthen  of  the  Heavens ;  8,  conquers  the  Ama- 
zones,  and  brings  the  girdle  of  Hippolyta  to  Myoewe  ;  9,  destroys  the  hydra 
of  Lerna  ;  10,  kills  Geryon  the  triple-bodied  pastor  of  Erytheia.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  in  the  fifth  century  b.c,  artists  and  poets  felt  themselves 
at  liberty  to  choose  among  the  actions  of  Hercules,  when  celebrating  those 
which  they  wished  to  represent  as  his  ten  principal  labours. 

9  This,  Stuart  supposed  to  be  the  Cretan  bull ;  but  the  outline  of  the 
hinder  part  of  the  animal  is  that  of  a  boar,  and  not  a  bull,  as  becomes  evi- 
dent, on  comparing  it  with  the  bull  and  the  sow  represented  by  the  same 
artist  on  the  metopes  relating  to  the  labours  of  Theseus.  Besides  this, 
the  vase  upon  which  Hercules  sets  one  foot,  generally  accompanies  the 
representations  of  Hercules  and  the  Erymanthian  boar :  it  refers  to  the 
story  of  Eurystheus  having  hid  himself  in  a  vase  when  Hercules  brought 
home  the  boar.     Hence  on  ancient  monuments  the  head  of  Eurystheus 
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Hercules  with  one  of  the  horses  of  Diomedes,  king  of 
Thrace  ;  6,  Hercules  and  Cerberus ;  7,  much  injured,  but 
probably  Hercules  taking  from  Hippolyta  the  girdle  of 
Mars ;  8,  Hercules  having  slain  Gycnus ' ;  9,  Hercules  and 
Antaeus,  whose  mother,  Earth,  stands  by,  and  stretches 
out  both  arms,  in  an  attitude  often  seen  upon  Greek 
vases;  10,  Hercules  receiving  an  apple  from  one  of  the 
nymphs  Hesperides. 

Of  the  four  sculptured  metopes  on  the  southern  side,  the 
first  from  the  angle,  represents  Theseus  and  the  Minotaur : 
the  second,  Theseus  and  the  Marathonian  bull :  the  third, 
Theseus  and  Pityocamptes :  the  fourth,  perhaps  Theseus 
and  Procrustes.  The  first  on  the  north  side  is  perhaps 
Theseus  and  Corynetes*:  the  second,  Theseus  and  Cer- 
cyon :  the  third,  Theseus  and  Scyroa :  the  fourth,  Theseus 
and  the  sow  of  Crommyon. 

The  sculptures  over  the  prodomus  and  opisthodomus  of 
the  Theseium  are  in  much  higher  relief  than  the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon ;  and  although  now  for  the  most  part  in  a  state 
of  extreme  degradation,  they  were  evidently,  that  of  the  pro- 
domus at  least,  works  of  greater  merit  and  perfection.  As 
Micon,  who  painted  the  walls  of  this  temple,  was  a  sculptor 
as  well  as  a  painter,  there  lis  every  reason  to  believe  that 


is   often  seen   looking  out  of  the  vase,  while   Hercules  stands  over  it, 
exactly  as  here  represented; 

1  Of  this  metope,  though  particularly  injured,  the  design  is  eviddht. 
The  contest  with  Cycnus  was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  /lovo/utxfac  of 
Hercules.  It  was  represented  in  a  group  of  the  Acropolis,  (see  above, 
p.  157),  and  in  relief  upon  the  throne  of  the  Amyclsean  Apollo.  Pausan. 
Laoon.  18,  6. 

2  This  metope  and  the  former,  represent  a  victorious  hero  standing  over 
his  prostrate  antagonist ;  but  none  of  the  attributes  which  may  formerly 
have  distinguished  the  personages  are  now  apparent.  As  the  labours  of 
Theseus,  however,  were  usually  held  to  be  eight  in  number  (Hygin.  Fab. 
38),  and  as  six  of  the  eight  metopes  are  sufficiently  preserved  to  show  the 
particular  labours  which  they  described,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
remaining  two  described  the  defeat  of  Corynetes  and  Procrustes,  though  it 
may  be  uncertain  which  of  the  two  was  intended  for  the  former,  and  which 
for  the  latter. 
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these  are  not  only  from  his  designs,  but  that  being  not  very 
numerous,  all  the  best  of  them  were  finished  by  his  own 
hands ;  this  at  least  is  much  more  likely  than  that  the  sculp- 
tures of  the  Parthenon  were  executed  by  Phidias  himself. 
The  artist  appears  to  have  bestowed  a  care  in  the  execution, 
proportioned  to  the  great  prominence  of  the  relief,  and  to 
the  protection  from  the  weather,  which  these  interior  friezes 
derived  from  their  sheltered  position :  their  perfection  how- 
ever has  been,  in  some  measure,  the  cause  of  their  present 
imperfect  state,  the  high  relief  having  rendered  them  so 
much  more  liable  to  suffer  from  the  bigotry  or  wanton 
violence  of  the  barbarians,  who  for  more  than  three  hun- 
<lred  and  fifty  years  have  had  possession  of  them. 

We  have  seen  that  the  ten  metopes  in  front  of  the  temple 
were  devoted  to  the  exploits  of  Hercules,  and  that  eight, 
less  conspicuously  situated,  related  to  those  of  Theseus.  In 
like  manner  we  find  that  the  frieze  over  the  columns  and 
antse  at  the  back  part  of  the  building,  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  actions  of  the  life  of  Theseus,  his  contest  with 
the  Centaurs.  It  may  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  the 
corresponding  pannel  of  the  pronaus  related  to  some  of  the 
exploits  of  Hercules.  This  composition,  which  is  thirty* 
eight  feet  in  length,  is  divided  into  three  unequal  portions 
by  two  groups,  each  consisting  of  three  figures  seated  upon 
rocks  and  facing  each  other.  The  three  which  are  not  far 
from  the  southern  end  represent  a  male  and  two  females ; 
those  towards  the  northern  end,  but  which  are  nearer  to 
the  middle  of  the  frieze,  consist  of  a  female  seated  between 
two  males '. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  figures  being,  although 
seated,  as  high  as  those  on  foot,  were  intended  for  deities,  like 
the  similar  figures  on  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  and  that  the 
rocks  are  those  of  Olympus.     The  destruction  of  the  heads 


1  See  the  plates  from  Pan's  drawings  in  Stuart's  Antiquities  of  Athens, 
III,  pi.  15,  et  seq. ;  or  the  casts  of  the  original  marbles  in  the  British 
Museum. 
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fend  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  original  surface,  together 
with  the  loss  of  those  additions  to  the  marble,  in  metal  or 
colour,  by  means  of  which  the  ancient  artists  left  no  ambi- 
guity as  to  the  characters  which  they  intended  to  repre- 
sent, render  it  impossible  now  to  assign  names  to  all  these 
deities:  it  seems  sufficiently  evident,  however,  that  the 
southern  group  consists  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva, 
because  they  are  seated  in  that  order,  and  because  the  two 
former  lean  apparently  upon  sceptres,  while  the  third  wears 
a  helmet.  The  masses  of  rock  with  which  all  the  com- 
batants on  one  side  in  the  principal  action  are  armed,  and 
the  enlarged  proportions  of  two  figures  represented  as  dead, 
leave  little  doubt  that  the  subject  of  the  composition  was 
that  so  often  introduced  in  Athenian  art,  the  Gigantomachia 
or  rebellion  of  the  Giants,  who  were  said  to  have  hurled 
whole  mountains  against  the  gods,  and  to  have  been  subdued 
chiefly  by  the  assistance  of  Hercules  \  The  difficulties  of 
this  subject,  some  of  which  were  not  smaller  than  those 
inseparable  from  two  other  representations  common  among 
the  Athenians,  namely  their  fabulous  battles  with  the  Ama- 
zones,  and  with  the  Centaurs,  have  been  surmounted  by  the 
artist  with  admirable  ingenuity. 

As  the  whole  frieze,  thirty-eight  feet  in  length,  was 
devoted  to  a  single  subject,  the  composition  may  be 
regarded,  like  those  in  the  pediments  of  the  Parthenon, 
as  a  great  glyptic  picture,  and  the  more  correctly  so  as 
its  effects  in  many  of  the  minor  details  were  produced 
by  metallic  adjuncts  and  by  painting.  It  consisted  of 
twenty-nine  figures.  The  arrangement  of  the  subject 
•depended  principally  upon  the  position  of  the  king  of  gods 
and  men.  Seated  as  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  on  the 
summit  of  Olympus,  which  the  giants  were  never  permitted 

1  rote  ft  Oiolg  Xoytov  fjv  vicb  0cdv  fikv  pj\$iva  TtZv  Ttydvrtay  dtro\i<r9ai 
MvaaOai,  <rvpfiaxovvTO£  Bk  Bvijtov  tivoq  TtXtvrfativ  ....  Zcjtc  .... 
'HpacXca  8k  <rvfifiaXov  &"A0ifvfic  tretaXieaTo  ....  wdvroQ  tik  'HpacXtfc 
ir&ltwnv.  Apollod.  1,  6.  §1.2.  See  Pindar  Nem.  1, 102.  ApoUod.  2,  f. 
§1.    Diodor.  4,15.    Sil.  Ital.  17, 660. 
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to  approach,  he  is  placed  towards  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  frieae ;  leaving  nothing  behind  the  mountain,  but  an 
episode,  which  though  important  to  the  general  design, 
and  connected  with  the  main  action,  was  subordinate  and 
separate. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  show  that  the  giants  had 
attained  the  lower  heights  of  the  mountain,  which  were 
occupied  by  some  of  the  deities  inferior  in  rank  to  the  three 
on  the  summit,  the  former  were  placed  nearer  to  the 
centre  of  the  frieze  than  to  the  northern  extremity,  in 
order  that  the  war  might  be  represented  on  both  sides  of 
them :  this  is  very  clearly  explained  by  the  two  young 
warriors  next  to  them  on  the  north,  who  are  marching 
behind  them  to  reach  the  battle  on  the  other  side,  as 
appears  particularly  from  a  part  of  their  shields  hid  by  the 
mountain. 

The  apparent  want  of  symmetry  in  the  position  of  the 
two  groups  of  deities  with  respect  to  the  whole  sculpture, 
was  not  repugnant  to  ancient  taste ;  in  fact  it  produces  a 
more  agreeable  and  a  far  more  poetical  effect,  than  if  the 
two  groups  of  deities  had  been  at  equal  distances  from 
the  centre.  Jupiter  was  placed  towards  the  southern, 
not  the  northern  end,  in  order  that  his  forces,  advancing 
towards  the  giants  in  the  lower  part  of  the  mountain,  might 
Jbave  their  right  sides  towards  the  spectator,  which  placing 
the  giants  in  the  background,  gave  superior  effect  to  the 
action  .of  the  right  arms  of  their  opponents,  enabled  the 
artist  to  represent  the  shields  of  the  latter  in  slight  relief 
on  the  lowest  surface,  and  generally  made  it  more  easy  for 
him  to  show  them  as  combatants  prevailing  in  the  contest. 
These  warriors  on  the  side  of  the  gods  being  generally 
armed  with  shields,  we  cannot  hesitate  in  believing  that  they 
had  swords  in  the  right  hand,  though  not  a  single  right 
hand  is  preserved. 

As  Micon  could  not  distinguish  his  .giant  combatants  'by 
their  stature,  without  degrading  his  gods  and  heroes,  it  is 
only  in    the    dead    figures   (that    any  marked    difference 
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appears ;  though  it  is  to  be  supposed  that,  wherever  there 
was  a  close  contrast,  some  distinction  had  been  made. 
This  indeed  is  evident  from  the  only  figure  of  a  giant  in 
sufficient  preservation  to  admit  of  the  comparison ;  namely, 
the  third  figure  from  the  southern  end  of  the  frieze,  which 
represents  a  young  giant  on  his  knees,  and  which  may  be 
remarked  as  having  a  greater  fulness  of  face  and  limbs, 
than  the  figures  of  his  equally  youthful  opponents.  The 
only  part  of  the  composition,  in  which  the  sculptor  has 
drawn  upon  the  spectator's  imagination  as  opposed  to  his 
senses,  is  in  representing  human  figures  as  grasping  and 
hurling  rocks  of  which  their  hands  are  capable  of  covering 
only  a  small  part ;  but  this  was  a  difficulty  inseparable  from 
the  subject. 

The  Greek  sculptors  and  painters  having  seldom  been 
servile  followers  of  the  mythological  writers,  we  cannot 
expect  any  dose  coincidence  between  Micon  and  ApoUo- 
dorus,  the  only  extant  author  who  has  entered  into  parti- 
culars of  the  giant  war,  and  who  probably  followed  the 
ancient  poets.  He  represents  Jupiter  as  having  ful- 
minated some  of  the  rebel  giants,  Hercules  as  having 
transfixed  them  all  with  his  arrows,  and  Minerva1  as 
well  as  Hecate,  Diana,  and  the  Fates,  as  having  been 
engaged  in  the  battle ;  instead  of  which  Jupiter  is  here  a 
tranquil  spectator,  no  females  are  to  be  perceived  except 
the  seated  deities,  and  no  figure  can  be  discovered  shooting 
with  a  bow,  which  indeed  would  in  sculpture  have  been 
almost  ridiculous  against  such  weapons  as  the  giants  em- 
ployed. The  assistance  of  the  bow  of  Hercules,  therefore, 
without  which,  it  was  said,  that  none  of  the  giants  could  be 
destroyed,  seems  to  have  been  entirely  omitted. 

The  male  deities  engaged  in  combat  with  the  giants, 
were  said  to  have  been  Apollo,  Bacchus,  Hermes,  Vulcan, 
and  Neptune '.  Porphyrion  was  reported  to  have  been  killed 

1  See  also  Pausanias  Aroad.  47, 1* 

2  Apollod.  1,  6.  §  1, 2.     According  to  DiodoniB  (4, 16),  and  the  Scho- 
liast of  Pindar,  Nem.  1, 100,  Bacchus  as  well  ms  Hercules  was  «  w^Mfe 
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by  Apollo l ;  Bacchus  to  have  destroyed  Eurytus  with 
his  thyrsus;  Hermes  to  have  prevailed  over  Hippo- 
lytus  by  virtue  of  the  helmet  of  Orcus  ("AeSoc  icwlq) 
which  concealed  him  from  view  * ;  Clytius  to  have  been  slain 
by  Vulcan  with  irons  from  his  forge ;  Polybotes  by  Nep- 
tune, who  hurled  at  him  the  island  Nisyrus,  which  he  had 
wrenched  off  from  Cos ;  Typhon  by  Jupiter,  who  buried 
him  under  ^Etna*.  Some  of  the  deities  had  probably 
been  identified  by  means  of  these  fables,  or  by  the  more 
usual  attributes  :  but  such  is  the  present  state  of  the 
monument,  that  nothing  better  than  conjectures  can  now  be 
offered  in  explanation. 

The  main  action,  however,  may  be  divided  into  five 
monomachise.  The  pair  of  combatants  nearest  to  Jupiter, 
consists  of  a  warrior  having  a  shield  and  a  crested 
helmet,  but  otherwise  naked,  fighting  against  a  giant 
who  appears  to  be  hurling  a  stone  from  his  right  hand, 
and  who  is  the  only  one  among  the  giants  having  any 
appearance  of  drapery.  Next  to  him  a  naked  warrior 
stands  over  a  prostrate  giant.  The  third  pair  of  com- 
batants, unlike  the  others,  consists  of  a  giant  on  the 
southern  side  of  his  adversary,  of  whom  the  bust  only  re- 
mains with  the  left  arm,  the  shield,  and  a  part  of  the 
chlamys.  Next  come  the  two  warriors  above  mentioned, 
marching  northward  and  passing  behind  the  three  seated 
deities ;  beyond  whom  is  the  fourth  monomachia.  Here 
we  perceive  a  warrior  larger,  broader,  and  more  muscular 


born  of  a  mortal  mother,  without  whose  assistance  the  Fates  had  declared 
that  the  Gods  could  not  prevail.    See  also  the  Bacchus  of  Euripides,  640. 

1  Pindar  Pyth.  6, 16.  According  to  Apollodorus,  by  Hercules  and 
Jupiter. 

*  V.  Homer.  II.  E.  846. 

8  Apollod.  L  U  According  to  Strabo  (p.  489),  and  Stephanos  of  Byzan- 
tium who  follows  Strabo,  Neptune  broke  off  Nisyrus  from  Cos  with  his 
trident,  and  overwhelmed  the  giant  with  this  new  island.  A  statue  of  Nep- 
tune, in  the  street  leading  from  the  Peiraic  gate  to  the  Cerameicus,  repre- 
sented him  as  hurling  his  trident  at  Polybotes.  See  above,  p.  1 10.  Neptune 
is  seen  in  the  same  attitude  on  the  coins  of  Posidonia  and  other  places. 
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than  the  preceding,  and  in  violent  action.  A  long  flowing 
chlamys  trails  behind  him,  leaving  the  whole  figure  naked 
in  front.  The  giant  opposed  to  him,  hurls  an  immense 
rock  with  each  hand ;  one  of  these  masses  his  adversary 
pushes  hack  with  his  left  hand,  while  his  right  arm  was 
stretched  out  so  directly  as  to  give  the  idea  that  the  deadly 
blow,  which  he  was  about  to  inflict,  was  with  a  missile 
weapon  of  some  kind.  In  the  last  combat,  to  the  north, 
the  bust  and  left  thigh  of  the  fighting  deity  only  are  pre- 
served, and  the  left  arm  appears  to  grasp  a  rock.  The  bust 
is  of  the  same  muscular  description  as  the  preceding.  He 
seems  to  have  already  destroyed  a  giant,  who  lies  prostrate 
before  him ;  and  to  be  engaged  with  another,  who  throws  a 
rock  with  each  hand. 

This  may  perhaps  be  Neptune  fighting  with  another  giant, 
after  having  slain  Polybotes.  The  rock  in  his  left  hand  may 
represent  the  island  with  which  he  covered  the  giant ;  and 
his  right  may  have  been  armed  with  the  trident  \  In  this 
case  the  fourth  may  be  Vulcan  hurling  red-hot  iron  at  Glytius 
(KXfmov  j3aXa)v  fiOSpoig) ;  the  third,  Bacchus  ;  the  second, 
Apollo,  whose  superior  power  may  be  expressed  by  his  having 
already  slain  Polytion ;  and  the  figure  next  to  Jupiter  may 
possibly  be  Hermes  wearing  the  helmet  of  Pluto.  But  it 
will  be  asked,  where  was  Hercules,  one  of  whose  actions 
this  composition  was  particularly  intended  to  commemo- 
rate. It  was  for  him  probably  that  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  composition  was  reserved,  where  five  figures  are 
seen  between  the  southern  end  of  the  frieze,  and  the  figure 
of  Minerva  seated  on  Olympus.  The  first  figures  at  the 
former  extremity  are  two  young  chlamydated  warriors 
bearing  shields,  the  first  bareheaded,  the  second  wearing 
a  helmet  without  a  crest,  and  both  marching  northward 
like  the  two  near  the  lower  deities.  Next  to  them  is  the 
giant  on  his  knees,  before  mentioned,  behind  whom  a  war- 
rior, wearing  a  chlamys  and  crested  helmet,  ties  the  giant's 

1  The  action  is  thus  represented  on  a  Vulcian  vase  in  my  possession,  but 
the  trident  is  there  directed  not  against  a  fresh  adversary  but  against  the 
prostrate  Polybotes. 
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arms  behind  his  back.  Between  him  and  Minerva  there 
tenuin*  only,  young  naked  wurior  without  helmet,  but 
having  a  thong  on  his  left  arm,  which  indicates  there  was 
also  a  shield  He  is  represented  stepping  northward,  bat 
suddenly  turning  round  to  behold  the  action  behind,  and  as 
stretching  out  his  right  arm,  as  if  ready  to  assist  the  victor 
against  his  struggling  adversary.  The  action  here  repre- 
sented is,  probably,  Hercules  binding  Alcyoneus,  whom  he 
had  overcome.  The  assistance  which  Minerva  granted  to 
Hercules  in  all  his  undertakings,  and  especially  in  his  con- 
test with  this  giant,  may  have  been  one  reason  why  the 
artist  placed  the  action  near  Minerva,  although  from  other 
obvious  considerations  he  was  obliged  to  represent  her  as 
facing  towards  the  main  contest.  There  was  a  motive  also 
for  separating  this  action  from  the  others:  Hercules, 
whom  we  may  suppose  to  have  already  wounded  all  the 
giants  with  his  arrows,  could  not  subdue  Alcyoneus  his 
particular  adversary,  until  (by  the  advice  of  Minerva) 
he  had  driven  the  giant  out  of  Pallene,  in  which  peninsula, 
whenever  the  latter  was  thrown  to  the  ground,  he  was 
revived  by  his  mother  Earth  '.  Hercules  now  secures  him 
from  any  further  resistance,  by  binding  him  as  a  captive  in 
the  usual  manner. 

At  the  northern  end  of  the  composition,  behind  the 
group  of  deities,  and  beyond  the  fourth  and  fifth  pair  of 
combatants,  the  extremity  of  the  frieze  is  occupied  by  five 
figures,  obviously  intended  to  balance  the  same  number 
which  accompany  the  action  of  Hercules  at  the  other  end, 
and  together  with  them  to  give  importance  to  the  centre 
of  the  composition.  Among  all  these  only  one  head  and  one 
leg  are  preserved.  In  their  graceful  attitudes,  and  unem- 
ployed or  preparatory  state  of  action,  they  resemble  those 
of  the  western  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  and  may  have  been 
intended  perhaps  for  some  of  the  inferiors  of  Olympus, 


1  avrbc  Sk  (Alcyoneus)  lirl  rfc  Vijc  paXkov  dvtBdkwtro'  'AOqvac  Si 
viroOcfuviiCt  £€**  rfc  ridXAj/vjfc  liXxvetv  airrbv,  kokhvoq  plv  ohruc  IrtXtOra* 
Apollod.  1,6.  §1. 

11 
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or  possibly  the  followers  of  Bacchus  not  yet  called  into 
action.  The  southernmost,  a  naked  young  warrior  with 
a  shield,  stands  fronting  the  spectator :  the  second  is  a 
youth  with  a  girded  chlaroys,  who  rests  his  left  arm  on  the 
neck  of  an  older  figure,  of  which  no  more  remains  than 
the  bust,  the  feet,  and  the  chlamys  hanging  at  the  back. 
The  fourth  is  clothed  in  a  chlamys,  which  covers  both 
the  left  arm  and  the  right  hand.  The  farthest  to  the 
north  is  a  young  warrior  with  a  girded  chlamys  and  a 
close  helmet,  leaning  forward  and  stretching  forth  his  right 
arm  towards  his  left  leg,  which  is  placed  upon  an  eleva- 
tion. This  figure,  which  Stuart  supposed  to  be  erecting  a 
trophy,  was  probably  adjusting  a  jcvtyrt?  to  his  leg,  an 
action  often  represented  on  gems  and  vases. 

In  the  combat  of  Centaurs  and  Lapithse,  which  forms  the 
subject  of  the  frieze  of  the  posticum,  we  distinguish  Theseus 
as  the  only  one  of  the  men  who  has  slain  his  opponent. 
Micon  had  conferred  the  same  distinction  upon  him  in  a 
painting  which  adorned  one  of  the  walls  of  the  cella !.  We 
also  recognise  Cseneus,  who,  having  received  from  Neptune 
the  gift  of  being  invulnerable  by  weapons,  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  rocks  and  trees  which  the  Centaurs  heaped  upon  him. 

"  Saxa  trabesque  super  totoeque  involvite  montes  ; 

et  erit  pro  vulnere  pondus." 

Ovid,  Metam.  12,  507. 

Cseneus  is  represented  half-sunk  into  the  earth,  while  an 
enormous  mass  of  rock  is  suspended  over  his  head,  and  is 
held  up  by  a  Centaur  on  each  side  *. 

All  the  sculptures  of  the  Theseium,  as  well  of  the  metopes 
as  of  the  friezes,  were  painted,  and  still  preserve  some 
remains  of  the  colours.  Vestiges  of  brazen  and  golden- 
coloured  arms,  of  a  blue  sky,  and  of  blue,  green,  and  red 
drapery,   are  still  very  apparent.     A  painted  foliage  and 


1  See  above,  p.  125. 

*  The  same  subject  is  seen  upon  the  frieze  of  the  Phigalian  temple,  now 
in  the  British  Museum. 
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maeander  is  seen  on  the  interior  cornice  of  the  peristyle,  and 
painted  stars  in  the  lacunaria.  Similar  painted  ornaments 
are  seen  in  the  Parthenon,  in  the  PanheUenium  of  JEgins^ 
and  in  several  other  temples. 

The  three  pictures  which  adorned  the  three  interior  walls 
of  the  Theseium  related  to  the  actions  of  Theseus.  The 
stucco  upon  which  they  were  painted  is  still  apparent,  and 
shows  that  each  painting  covered  the  entire  wall,  from  the 
roof  to  two  feet  nine  inches  short  of  the  pavement.  On 
one  of  the  walls  was  represented  the  battle  of  the  Athenians 
with  the  Amazons :  on  another  the  fight  of  the  Centaurs  and 
Lapithse,  in  which  Theseus  alone  was  represented  as  having 
slain  a  Centaur,  the  rest  being  engaged  in  an  equal  combat. 
The  picture  on  the  third  wall  described  an  action  of  Theseus 
in  Crete '.  From  the  inferior  importance  of  the  latter  sub- 
ject, it  is  probable  that  this  picture  was  on  the  western  wall, 
which  was  the  smallest  of  the  three. 

1  See  above,  p.  125. 
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Page  168. 

ON   THE   'OXv/ilTCCfOV,    OLYMPIUM,  OE    TEMPLE   OF  JUPITER 

OLYMPIUS. 


The  Athenians  began  to  build  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Olympius 
at  a  very  early  period.  Deucalion  was  reported  to  have 
been  the  original  founder  \  About  the  year  530  b.  c.  a 
temple  was  commenced  by  four  architects,  employed  by 
Peisistratus '.  Their  design  was  magnificent,  and  probably 
Ionic,  this  being  the  national  order  in  Attica ;  and  hence 
perhaps  the  temple  was  ultimately  Corinthian,  this  order 
having  been  in  fact  a  decorated  Ionic.  Considerable  pro- 
gress appears  to  have  been  made  by  the  Peisistratidse ;  for, 
though  the  building  cannot  but  have  suffered  injury  from 
the  Persians,  the  cella  at  least  was  rendered  serviceable 
soon  after  their  departure,  if  it  be  true  that  one  of  the 
earliest  employments  of  Phidias  was  that  of  adorning  this 

1  See  above,  p.  131. 

2  Aristot.  Polit.  5,  11.  Namque  Athenis  Antistates  et  Callceschros  et 
Antimachides  et  Porinos  architecti  Pisistrato  eedem  Jovi  Olympio  facienti, 
fundamenta  constituerunt :  post  mortem  autem  ejus  propter  interpellationem 
reipublicae  incepta  reliquerunt,  itaque  circiter  annis  ducentis  (350  V)  post, 
Antiochus  rex,  cum  in  id  opus  impensam  esset  pollicitus,  celke  magnitudi- 
nem,  et  columnarum  circa  dipteron  collocationem,  epistyliorum  et  ceeterorum 
ornamentorum  ad  symmetriam  distributionem  magna  solertia  scientiaque 

gumma  civis  Romanus  CossutiuB  nobiliter  est  architectatus In 

asty  vero  Olympium,  amplo  modulorum  comparatu,  Corinthiis  symmetries 
et  proportiombus,  uti  supra  scriptum  est,  architectandum  Cossutius  susce- 
pisse  memoratur.    Vitrwv.  7-  in  preef. 

T.  1 
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temple  with  paintings  \  Its  unfinished  state  in  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  the  republic  seems  to  have  been  a 
common  subject  of  regret*.  About  the  year  174  b.  c. 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  employed  a  Roman  architect,  named 
Cossutius,  to  proceed  with  it  *,  and  his  design  appears  from 
Vitruvius  to  have  been  followed  until  the  building  was  com- 
pleted. Upon  the  death  of  Antiochus,  in  the  year  164  b.  c, 
the  work  was  interrupted.  Seventy-eight  years  afterwards 
Sylla  carried  away  some  columns  which  belonged  to  the 
Olympieium,  probably  those  prepared  by  the  architects  of 
Peisistratus,  and  applied  them  to  the  use  of  the  Capitoline 
temple  at  Borne  *.  The  work  was  not  resumed  until  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  when  the  kings  and  states  in  his  alli- 
ance or  subjection  undertook  to  complete  the  building  at 
their  joint  expense s.  But  the  honour  of  finally  executing  the 
design  of  Cossutius,  of  dedicating  the  temple,  and  of  erecting 
the  statue  of  the  god,  was  reserved  for  Hadrian,  three  cen- 
turies after  its  commencement  by  Antiochus,  and  650  years 
from  its  foundation  by  Peisistratus  *. 

1  Plin.  H.  N.  36,8  (34).      *  Plutarch.  Solon.  32.    Ijician  Icaro-Menip.24. 

8  'Ev  H  rale  irpo£  rdg  irSXitc  BvaiatQ  gal  raig  irpdg  ro^c  Otohc  rc/MUg 
irdvrac  virtpkfiaXXe  (Antiochus)  ro^c  jSc/SaaiXcvcoYac*  rovro  9*  &v  tiq 
TtKfitlpcuro  Ik  rt  rov  irap'  'ABrjvaioig  'OXvpruiov.     Athen.  5,  5  (21). 

Magnificentise  vero  (Antiochi)  in  Deos  vel  Jovis  Olympii  templum  Athe- 
nifl  unum  in  terris  inchoatum  pro  magnitudine  Dei  potest  testis  esse. 
Liv.  41,  20. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes  qui  Athenis  Olympieum  inchoavit.  Veil.  Paterc. 
1,10. 

T6  'OXvpirtov  Birip  i)/urt\ic  *ark\tirt  b  dvaQtic  (qu. 'Avrtoxoc)/3a<riXcvc. 
Strabo,  p.  396. 

'OXvfiTTiov,  rjfiiTtXkc  pkv,  KardirXtiZiv  £'  l%ov  ($t&)  ri)v  n}c  oUodoftiac 
vTToypafqv.    Diceearch.  Vit.  6r.  p.  8,  Hudson. 

4  Athenis  templum  Jovis  Olympii,  ex  quo  Sylla  Capitolinis  sedibus  advex- 
erat  columnas.    Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  36.  0  (5).    See  above,  p.  40,  n.  2. 

5  Reges  amici  atque  socii  et  singuli  in  suo  quisque  regno,  Ceesareas  urbes 
condiderunt ;  et  cuncti  simul  eedem  Jovis  Olympii  Athenis  antiquitus  incho- 
atam  perficere  communi  sumptu  destinaverunt.    Sueton.  August  60. 

0  Hadrianus ad  Orientem  profectus  per  Athenas  iter  fecit,  atque 

opera  quae  apud  Athenienses  ceperat  dedicavit  et  Jovis  Olympii  eedem  et 
aram  sibi.     Spartian.  Hadrian.  13. 

'ABptavbg  8k  t6  re  'OXvfxmov  rb  Iv  'A0i}yat£,  iv  <}  Kal  aitrbc  Itipvrat, 
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We  perceive  from  the  existing  remains,  that  the  temple 
consisted  of  a  cella,  surrounded  by  a  peristyle,  which  had 
ten  columns  in  front  and  twenty  on  the  sides ;  and  that 
the  peristyle,  being  double  in  the  sides,  and  having  a  triple 
range  at  either  end,  besides  three  columns  between  antse  at 
each  end  of  the  cella,  consisted  altogether  of  120  columns ; 
sixteen  of  which,  six  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  above  the 
base,  and  aboye  sixty  feet  high,  with  their  architraves,  are  now 
standing ;  thirteen  of  them  at  the  south-eastern  angle,  and 
the  remaining  three,  which  are  of  the  interior  row  of  the 
southern  side,  not  far  from  the  south-western  angle.  There 
was  a  seventeenth  column  belonging  to  the  western  front, 
standing  until  about  the  year  1760,  when  it  was  taken  down, 
by  order  of  the  Turkish  governor  of  Athens,  to  build  a  new 
mosque  in  the  Bazar  \  The  entire  length  of  the  building 
was  359  feet,  and  its  breadth  1 73.  Livy  accurately  remarks, 
translating  perhaps  the  words  of  Polybius,  that  the  Olym- 
pium  was  "  unum  in  terris  inchoatum  pro  magnitudine  Dei " 
— "  inchoatum,"  because  it  was  not  finished  at  the  period  to 
which  he  refers,  nor  indeed  in  his  own  time,  and  "  unum/' 
because  it  was  a  greater  work  than  any  other  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter ;  for  although  its  length  is  found  to  be  a  few  feet  shorter 
than  the  Agrigentine  temple,  with  an  equal  breadth,  the  latter 
was  not  even  peripteral,  but  was  formed  of  semi-columns,  and 
was  still  unfinished  when  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians  *. 
The  temple  at  Selinus,  being  dipteral,  furnishes  a  closer 
comparison,  but  its  dimensions  were  only  331  feet  by  161 ; 
and  this  also  was  never  completed,  as  some  of  its  unfinished 
flutings  demonstrate.  Of  the  three  great  models  of  archi- 
tecture in  marble,  which  Vitruvius  unites  with  the  Olym- 
pieium  of  Athens,  that  of  Ephesus  was  the  greatest  of  all,  if 
Pliny  is  correct  in  stating  its  dimensions  to  have  been  425 
feet  by  220  * ;  for  not  a  vestige  has  yet  been  found  of  this 

lU*olri<JV  /cat  Bpdtovra    lc  oiirb  and  'IvtlaQ  KoptaOtvra  dvkOtjtf.    Dion. 
Cass.  69, 16. 

1  Stuart,  Antiq.  of  Athens,  III,  2.     Chandler,  Travel*  in  Greece,  13. 

8  Diodor.  13,  82. 

»  Plin.H.N.  36,  14(21). 
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great  edifice  to  confirm  or  invalidate  his  assertion.  Two 
others  are  still  extant,  and  sufficiently  preserved,  to  enable 
ns  to  compare  them  with  the  Olympiehnn  of  Athens.  These 
are,  the  temple  of  ApoDo  Didymens  at  Branchidse,  near 
Miletus,  which  was  304  feet  long  and  165  broad,  and  the 
mystic  ceD  of  Ekusis,  which  was  217  feet  by  178.  The 
former  was  never  completed;  this  indeed  is  generally  the 
fete  of  such  immense  undertakings.  Pericles  and  Phidias 
judged  more  correctly.  By  confining  themselves  to  a  more 
moderate  scale,  utility  and  perfection  of  art  were  both  more 
attainable,  and  unrivalled  works,  of  much  longer  duration 
than  those  immense  monuments,  were  completed  in  a  few 

years. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  peribolus,  being  about  twenty 

feet  high  above  the  present  level  of  the  soil,  shows  that 

there  was  no  access  to  the  temple  by  steps  in  the  centre  of 

this  side,  and  leaves  us  to  conclude,  that,  although  this  was 

doubtless  the  front  of  the  temple,  the  approach  to  it,  as  in 

the  instance  of  the  Parthenon,  was  from  the  west.    The 

gate  of  Hadrian  formed  an  entrance  to  the  peribolus  at  the 

north-western  angle,  and  presented  to  fthe  spectator  the 

same  kind  of  view  that  he  obtained  of  the  Parthenon  on 

emerging  from  the  Propyls*.    In  both  instances,  his  eye, 

by  comprehending  at  once  a  view  of  one  of  the  fronts  and 

one  of  the  sides  of  the  building,  enjoyed  a  more  imposing 

prospect  of  those  magnificent  edifices  than  could  have  been 

presented  to  him,  by  an  approach!  immediately  in  front. 

There  was  a  similar  approach  at  the  temples  of  Minerva 

at  Sunium  and  Priene,  and  at  the  Panhellenium  of  iEgina. 


APPENDIX  XL 

Page  183. 

ON    THE    PNYX. 

The  Pnyx  was  an  artificial  platform  on  the  north-eastern 
side  of  one  of  the  rocky  heights  which  encircled  Athens  on 
the  west,  and  along  the  crest  of  which  is  still  traced  the 
ancient  inclosure  of  the  Asty.  In  shape  this  platform 
differed  only  from  a  circular  sector  of  about  155  degrees, 
inasmuch  as  the  radii  forming  the  angle  were  about  200  feet 
in  length,  while  the  distance  from  the  angle  to  the  middle  of 
the  curve  was  about  240  feet.  On  this  latter  side,  or  towards 
the  Agora,  the  platform  was  bounded  by  a  wall  of  support, 
which  is  about  sixteen  feet  high  in  the  middle  or  high- 
est part,  and  is  composed  of  large  blocks,  of  various  sizes, 
and  for  the  most  part  quadrangular.  In  the  opposite  direc- 
tion the  platform  was  bounded  by  a  vertical  excavation  in 
the  rock,  which,  in  the  parts  best  preserved,  is  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  feet  high.  The  foot  of  this  wall  inclines  towards 
the  angle  of  the  sector,  thereby  showing  that  originally  the 
entire  platform  sloped  towards  this  point  as  a  centre,  such 
being  obviously  the  construction  most  adapted  to  an  assem- 
bly which  stood  or  sat  to  hear  an  orator  placed  in  the 
angle.  At  this  angle  rose  the  celebrated  j3fj/ua,  or  pulpit, 
often  called  the  rock  (6  XiOog ').     It  was  a  quadrangular 

1  lv  dyopf  irpdc  rf  \i0<p.  Plutarch.  Solon.  25.  Six  centuries  earlier 
we  find  the  same  term  familiarly  applied  to  it  by  Aristophanes.  See  above> 
p.  180. 
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projection  of  the  rock,  eleven  feet  broad,  rising  from  a  gra- 
duated basis.  The  summit  is  broken  ;  its  present  height  is 
about  twenty  feet.  On  the  right  and  left  of  the  orator  there 
was  an  access  to  the  summit  of  the  bema  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
and  from  behind  by  two  or  three  steps  from  an  inclosure,  in 
which  are  several  chambers  cut  in  the  rock,  which  served 
doubtless  for  purposes  connected  with  that  of  the  Pnyx  itself. 
The  rocky  height  out  of  which  they  were  formed,  and  which  is 
higher  than  any  part  of  the  Pnyx,  was  embraced  bya  great 
salient  angle  of  the  Astic  inclosure,  to  the  eastward  of 
which  a  retiring  angle  approached  to  within  sixty  yards  of 
that  extremity  of  the  Pnyx.  The  area  of  the  platform  was 
capable  of  containing  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  per- 
sons, allowing  a  square  yard  to  each ;  from  five  to  seven 
thousand  appears  from  the  ancient  authors  to  have  been  the 
greatest  number  ever  assembled l.  It  would  otherwise  be 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  theatre,  which  was  generally 
the  place  of  meeting  for  large  assemblies  in  later  times,  was 
not  sooner  preferred  to  the  Pnyx,  in  which  the  more  distant 
auditors  were  much  less  advantageously  placed  for  hearing 
the  speaker  than  in  the  theatre.  To  be  heard  by  them  from 
the  pulpit  of  the  Pnyx  must  indeed  have  required  the  utmost 
exertion  of  the  orator ;  we  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that 
Demosthenes  found  it  necessary  to  strengthen  his  voice,  in 
order  to  qualify  himself  for  speaking  in  the  Pnyx. 

Cicero,  in  an  interesting  prelude  to  one  of  his  philoso- 
phical discourses,  in  which  he  shows  his  knowledge  of  the 
topography  of  Athens,  alludes  to  the  Pnyx,  though  without 
naming  it,  as  one  of  the  Athenian  monuments  rendered 
most  worthy  of  attention  by  its  ancient  associations.  "  Turn 
Piso  ....  quid  Lucius  noster  (inquit)  an  eum  locum 
libenter  invisit,  ubi  Demosthenes  et  JEschines  inter  se 
decertare  sohti  sunt . .  .  .  Et  ille,  quum  erubuisset,  Noli  (in- 
quit)  ex  me  quaerere,  qui  in  Phalericum  etiam  descenderim, 
quo  in  loco  ad  fluctum  aiunt  declamare  solitum  Demosthe- 

1  Thucyd.  8,  72.     Demosth.  c  Timocrat.  p.  715 ,  Reiske.    C.  Neser.  p. 
1376. 
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nem,  ut  fremitum  assuesceret  voce  vincere 

id   quidem  infinitum    est    in    hac  urbe:   quacunque  enim 
ingredimur,  in  aliquam  historiam  vestigium  ponimus  V 

Various  explanations  have  been  given  of  the  derivation  of 
the  word  Pnyx, — from  the  multitude  of  counsellors,  or  of  per- 
sons assembled,  or  of  seats  (wapa  to  irvKVovadai  Ikh  rove 
/3ouAeurac — wapa  to  7T«rvicvwaflai  rqi  irXrj Ou  ra> v  IkkKivovtwv 
iicEeae  avOpwirtDV — avb  irvKVOvaOai  tov  ox^ov — dirb  tov 
irtTrvKvUxjOai  rate  KaO&paig),  or  from  the  compactness  and 
strength  of  the  stones  with  which  the  Pnyx  was  constructed 
(r»ic  twv  XWtov  7Tuiev<Jr?|roc),  or  from  the  earth  of  the  plat- 
form being  consolidated  and  condensed  (wvKvovfiivti)  by  the 
upward  pressure  of  the  massive  stones  below,  or  from  the 
numerous  habitations  around  it  (on  wvkvo.  iori  irtp\  avrrjv 
otjctyiara'). 

The  Pnyx  appears  to  have  been  sacred  to  or  under  the 
protection  of  Jupiter.  In  the  artificial  wall  of  rock  on 
either  side  of  the  bema  are  niches ;  below  which  an  exca- 
vation brought  to  light  a  variety  of  votive  offerings  to 
Jupiter  the  supreme  (Au  'Y^forcp),  which  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  Nos.  209  seq. 

1  Cicero  de  fin.  5, 2. 

*  Schol.  in  Aristoph.  Eccles.  666.  Eq.  42.  Schol.  in  Demosth.  de  Cor. 
p.  244.  Cleidemus  ap.  Harpocr.  in  Ilvvri.  Phot.  Lex.  in  Ilvrvq.  Suid., 
Etym.  Mag.,  Phot.  Lex.  in  Dvvt    Bekker  Anecd.  Gr.  I.  p.  292. 
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Page  189. 

ON   THE   CAPACITY   OF   THE   DIONYBIAC   THEATEE. 

The  original  termination  of  this  great  construction  at 
the  summit  is  evident ;  but  to  what  extent  it  descended  into 
the  valley  cannot  now  be  traced.  If,  as  we  generally  find  in 
great  theatres,  resting  on  the  side  of  rocky  heights,  the 
middle  of  the  cavea  was  hollowed  in  the  rock,  an  excava- 
tion would  probably  bring  a  part  of  it  to  light,  which  might 
afford  some  means  of  judging  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
theatre,  and  enable  us  to  understand,  whether  we  are  to 
interpret  literally  a  passage  in  the  Banquet  of  Plato,  where 
he  seems  to  show  that  the  theatre  was  capable  of  contain- 
ing more  than  thirty  thousand  spectators.  Socrates  ironi- 
cally comparing  his  own  shadowy  pursuits1  with  the 
splendid  result  of  those  of  the  youthful  Agathon,  whose 
tragedy  had  obtained  the  prize,  and  had  given  him  the 
honour  of  sacrificing  as  Ghoregus,  adds,  "  your  wisdom, 
Agathon,  was  manifested  in  the  presence  of  more  than  three 
myriads  of  Greeks  *."  It  appears,  however,  that  the  word 
Tpi<rfi6pioi  was  not  uncommonly  used  at  Athens,  to  mean 
the  body  of  Attic  citizens.  Thus  Herodotus  (5,  97)  says 
that  Aristagoras  deceived  thirty  thousand  Athenians 
(rpi<rfjLvptovQ  'AOrivatovc),  and  Aristophanes  employs  the 

1  aofia  . . . .  if  ijtj)  ....  ififtoptirfiviftOQ  wairep  ovap  oi<ra.    §  4. 
1  miXapxi  kgX  Ufavvjc  iykvtro  irpwifv  kv  fidprvoi  rfiv  'EXXifiw  wXaov 
9i  TptopvpioiQ. 
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words  irXiov  ij  Tpiajxvplwv l  exactly  in  the  same  sense ; 
so  that  Plato  may.  on  this  occasion  have  put  a  familiar 
expression  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  without  any  inten- 
tion of  defining  the  number  of  spectators  actually  present 
in  the  theatre. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  theatre 
at  Athens  may  have  been  intended  to  contain  occasionally 
the  entire  body  of  Attic  citizens,  and  may  have  been  con- 
structed accordingly ;  and  this  appears  the  more  likely  on 
considering  that  the  Athenian  theatre  was  probably  at  least 
as  large  as  any  in  Greece,  and  on  calculating  the  capacity  of 
some  of  those  still  extant.  Of  these  the  theatre  of  the 
Hierum  of  Epidauria,  and  that  at  Dhramisius  in  Epirus,  are 
the  only  two  in  Greece  sufficiently  preserved  to  enable  us  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  their  capacity.  The  Epidaurian 
Theatre  was  about  four  hundred  feet  in  diameter  when  per- 
fect, and  contained  fifty-eight  rows  of  seats  in  two  divisions, 
separated  by  a  Scarpa,  pracinctio,  or  corridor  of  twelve 
feet ;  thirty-seven  rows  in  the  lower,  and  twenty  in  the  upper 
division1.  There. appears  to  have  been  a  second  corridor 
behind  the  topmost  benches,  as  usual  in  Greek  theatres. 
In  the  lower  division  the  diameter  of  the  lowest  seat  was 
sixty-six  feet,  that  of  the  upper  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Al- 
lowing a  breadth  of  fifteen  inches  to  each  spectator',  this  divi- 
sion would  contain  seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  spectators,  thus  ??±^  x  1-57  -=-  1*25  x  37  =  7326. 

The  upper  division,  the  lower  seat  of  which  had  a  diameter 
of  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet,  and  the  upper  of  three 
hundred  and  seventy-two,  would  by  a  similar  process  of 

i  Eccles.  1131. 

*  These  axe  the  numbers  in  Mr.  Donaldson's  Plan  in  the  Supplement  to 
the  Antiquities  of  Athens,  p.  51.    In  the  "  Expedition  de  la  Moree,"  II. 
pi.  79,  there  are  thirty-nine  rows  of  seats  in  the  lower,  and  twenty  in  the 
!  upper  division. 

1  *  Fourteen  inches  is  the  breadth  generally  allowed  by  modern  archi- 

tects.    In    one   of  the  theatres  of  Pompeii,  a  breadth  of  fifteen  inches 
and  a  half  is  marked. 
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calculation  have  contained  eight  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixty;  and  the  whole  theatre  about  fifteen  thousand  five 
hundred.  But  this  computation  supposes  the  cavea  to  have 
been  exactly  a  half  circle,  whereas  it  was  evidently  prolonged 
at  either  end  beyond  the  semicircle,  and  the  two  productions 
would  in  standing  room  have  a  capacity  equal  to  that  of  two 
or  three  of  the  highest  seats.  This  would  be  much  more  than 
sufficient  to  cover  the  deduction  to  be  made  for  the  space 
occupied  by  eleven  seals  in  the  lower  division,  and  twenty- 
three  in  the  upper :  we  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  on 
pressing  occasions,  the  theatre  was  capable  of  holding 
between  seventeen  and  eighteen  thousand  persons.  The 
theatre  at  Dhramisius  in  Epirus  being  more  complete  than 
any  other  in  Greece,  would  afford  a  still  more  exact  com- 
putation, if  the  component  blocks  of  the  several  ranges  of 
seats  were  not  so  much  displaced  in  many  parts,  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  ranges. 
Repeated  trials  induced  me  to  reckon  them  at  about  sixty- 
five.  Supposing  the  theatre  to  have  been  an  exact  semicircle, 
which  it  cannot  much  exceed,  it  will  appear  to  have  been 
capable  of  containing  about  twenty-one  thousand,  its  lower 
seat  being  eighty  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  upper  about  four 

hundred  and  thirty.     ^±5?  x  157  -*- 125  x  65  =  20,800. 

An  uppermost  range  of  four  hundred  feet  in  diameter 
being  capable  of  containing  five  hundred  spectators,  and 
every  additional  range  an  increasing  number,  it  would 
require  not  more  than  sixteen  ranges  more  than  in  the 
Epirote  theatre,  to  obtain  a  complement  of  thirty  thou- 
sand, and  not  so  many,  if  the  arch  of  the  theatre  were 
greater  than  a  semicircle.  That  a  prolonged  semicircle 
was  customary,  numerous  examples  prove  ;  and  as  the  Epi- 
rote theatre  belonged  to  a  place,  of  which  not  even  the 
ancient  name  is  known,  we  may  presume  that  the  theatres  of 
some  of  the  leading  states  of  Greece  had  a  greater  number 
of  ranges.  Of  the  latter  fact,  indeed,  the  remains  of  the 
theatre  of  Argos  afford   sufficient  testimony.      Two  feet 
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eight  inches  being  allowed  for  the  breadth  or  depth  of  each 
seat  \  a  theatre  of  which  the  total  diameter  was  five  hundred 
feet,  and  the  diameter  of  the  orchestra  or  lowest  range  of 
seats  eighty  feet,  would  have  contained  eighty  ranges  of 
seats,  which  would  have  been  capable,  if  semicircular,  of 
seating  twenty-nine  thousand  spectators:  for,  calculating 

as  before,  we  find  that  fl°"^50°  x  1'57  +  1-25x80=29,120, 

and  consequently  a  theatre  of  smaller  diameter  might  have 
had  an  equal  capacity,  if  it  had  been  a  semicircle  prolonged, 
which,  from  the  extant  vestiges  of  the  Dionysiac  theatre  at 
Athens,  appears  to  have  been  its  form. 

In  the  theatre  of  Argos  seventy  rows  of  seats,  cut  in  the 
rock,  are  still  to  be  seen,  measuring  on  the  slope  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  feet  \  At  Athens,  from  the  summit 
to  the  hollow  below,  which  may  be  higher  than  the 
ancient  orchestra,  the  slope  is  about  three  hundred  feet 
in  length,  so  that  the  theatre  of  Athens  may  have  con- 
tained eighty  ranges  of  seats :  and  if  the  mass  of  masonry 
marked  in  Stuart's  plan  was  a  part  of  the  supporting  wall 
of  the  western  wing,  it  could  not  have  been  much  less  than 
five  hundred  feet  in  diameter. 

1  This  is  the  breadth  in  the  theatre  of  Epidaurus,  the  work  of  Poly- 
cleitus ;  but  the  breadth  was  not  so  great  at  Argos,  and  in  some  other 
examples,  and  is  more  than  Vitruvius  (5,  6)  considered  the  maximum. 
u  Gradus  spectaculorum,  ubi  subsellia  componantur,  ne  minus  aid  sint  pal- 
mipede ne  plus  pede  et  digitis  sex  ;  Utitudines  eorum  ne  plus  pedes  duos 
semis  ne  minus  pedes  duo  constituantur."  The  height  of  the  seats  in  the  the- 
atre of  Epidaurus,  and  generally,  is  about  one  foot  four  inches.  At  Side  in 
Pamphylia,  with  the  same  height  of  seat,  there  was  the  breadth  only  of  two 
feet.    Beaufort's  Caramania,  p.  152. 

*  At  Argos,  the  lowest  seat  cut  in  the  rock  is  part  of  a  curve,  having  a 
diameter  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet :  unless  the  orchestra  therefore 
was  of  dimensions  much  greater  than  usual,  there  were  about  twenty  ranges 
of  seats  below  the  lowest  now  existing,  making  at  least  ninety  in  all. 
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Pages  203,  283. 

ON    THE    SUPPLY   OF    WATER   AT   ATHENS. 

Enneacrunus  having  been  the  only  source  of  sweet  water 
at  Athens — for  even  the  water  of  the  deepest  wells  is  not 
free  from  saline  impregnation — it  would  be  interesting  to 
discover  in  what  manner  the  Athenians  were  adequately 
supplied  with  the  first  necessary  of  life.  The  brackish 
sources  could  not  have  been  sufficient  for  their  baths,  and  the 
various  other  purposes  required  in  great  cities.  The  aque- 
ducts of  the  Greeks  having  been  rectangular  channels,  cut 
in  the  rock,  or  constructed  of  solid  masonry,  and  conducted 
along  the  ground  in  the  more  or  less  circuitous  line,  which 
was  necessary  to  obtain  the  requisite  slope,  it  often  occurred 
that  some  parts  were  below  and  some  a  little  above  the 
surface ;  the  former  of  which  may  be  still  hidden,  while  the 
latter  have  been  ruined  or  obliterated.  Hence  it  rarely 
happens  that  the  aqueducts,  with  which  all  the  principal 
cities  of  Greece  were  doubtless  furnished,  are  now  traceable. 
Syracuse  is  that  where  the  aqueduct,  which  was  twelve  miles 
in  length,  is  best  preserved.  Some  remains  of  others, 
formed  in  the  same  manner,  are  to  be  seen  at  Argos, 
Pharsalus,  Demetrias,  and  on  some  other  ancient  sites 
of  Greece.  Modern  Athens  was  not  many  years  ago, 
and  possibly  may  still  be,  supplied  from  two  reservoirs, 
situated  near  the  junction  of  the  Eridanus  and  Ilissus. 
Of  these  reservoirs    one  was    the   receptacle   of  a  sub- 
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terraneous  conduit  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Hymettus ; 
the  other,  of  one  of  the  fountains  of  the  Gephissus  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Pentelicum.  This  conduit,  which  may  be 
traced  to  the  north  of  Ambeldkipo,  in  proceeding  from 
thence  by  Kato  Marusi  to  Kifisia,  where  a  series  of  holes 
give  air  to  a  canal,  which  is  deep  in  the  ground,  may  possi- 
bly be  a  work  of  republican  times,  which  has  endured,  while 
of  the  ostentatious  but  less  ancient  work  of  Hadrian  nothing 
remains,  save  a  few  pieces  of  the  arches.  One  of  these  in 
particular  is  seen  about  midway  between  Athens  and  Kifisia, 
near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  heights  which  stretch 
north-eastward  from  Patissia  :  and  where  two  branches  of  the 
aqueduct  seem  to  have  united,  after  having  conducted  water 
from  two  or  more  fountains  in  the  streams  which  flowing 
from  Paraes,  Pentelicum,  and  the  intermediate  ridge,  form 
the  Cephissus.  The  diversion  of  the  water  of  the  Eridanus, 
and  that  diminished  vegetation  on  the  Hymettus,  which 
was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  vicinity  of  a  great  city, 
may  account  for  the  present  waterless  condition  of  the 
Ilissus,  compared  with  that  which  seems  to  have  been  its 
state,  when  Plato  described  a  cool  stream  as  flowing  even 
in  summer \ 

Solon  made  a  law  that  no  person  should  draw  water  from 
a  well  who  dwelt  more  than  four  stades  from  it,  unless, 
when  having  sunk  a  well  of  his  own  to  the  depth  of  ten 
fathoms  (dpyvial),  he  failed  in  procuring  water ;  in  which 
case  he  might  have  a  limited  supply  from  a  neighbouring 
well '.  It  seems  evident,  from  the  distance  here  mentioned, 
that  the  law  was  intended  for  Attica  rather  than  for  Athens, 
so  that  even  at  that  time  the  city  may  have  had  an  aque- 
duct. Three  hundred  years  later,  Dicsearchus  described 
Athens  as  very  dry  and  deficient  in  water ' :  but  this  also 
applied  rather  to  the  \^9a  ^nan  the  7r6\ig,  or,  if  to  the 
latter,  to  its  natural  rather  than  to  its   actual  condition. 

1  PUt.  Phred.  §  6.  *  Plutarch.  Sol.  23. 

3  Diccearch.  Vit.  Grace,  p.  8,  Hudson. 
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Kprjvai l  had  long  before  that  time  been  so  numerous  that 
they  could  only  have  been  supplied  by  conduits  from  distant 
sources.  Where  the  arts  were  so  much  cultivated,  the 
hydragogic  art  could  hardly  have  been  in  a  very  imperfect 
state,  especially  where  a  thirsty  soil  and  a  dense  population, 
much  engaged  in  agriculture,  rendered  irrigation  necessary. 
Aristotle,  in  his  imaginary  city,  which  we  may  consider  an 
improved  Athens,  recommends  large  receptacles  of  rain 
water  to  be  made  \  Themistocles  held  the  office  of  super- 
intending the  supply  of  water  to  the  canals,  and  of  detecting 
those  who  drew  it  off  contrary  to  the  regulations  *.  The 
same  necessity  has  caused  a  continuation  of  the  custom  to 
the  present  time.  In  every  part  of  Attica  where  irrigation 
is  employed,  conduits  from  the  rivers  are  formed,  or  private 
reservoirs  are  constructed,  from  which  water  is  sold :  the 
time  during  which  each  portion  of  land  is  entitled  to  the 
stream  of  water  is  strictly  regulated,  and  an  officer  gene- 
rally attends  to  see  that  the  engagements  are  observed. 
Aristotle,  in  his  Republic,  places  the  superintendent  of  the 
fountains  (IwifxeXtrrfig  Kpnivutv)  in  the  same  rank  with  the 
inspectors  of  harbours  and  fortifications  \ 

1  Kprjvi) — 0£wp  &yu>y iftov.    Hesych.  in  v.  *  Aristok  Polit  7, 13. 

*  vddruv  iwivrdrfic,  tvputv  tq$q  vfyprjftivovc  rb  &£«*p  cat  irafM>x<ro><rav- 
tclq.  Plutarch.  Themisi.  31.  This  office  seems  to  hare  been  called  rpijv- 
aPX°C>  *°d  sometimes  *pif  vo^Xag.  Kptjvdyyrj  (cpijvcfpx»? ?)  apx*)  ^ni  r*f  C 
iirtpeXiiac  Uaroc.  Hesych.  in  v.  Kptjvoip{f\a^  dp%h  "C  'AOtfyyow. 
Phot.  Lex.  in  v. 

*  Polit.  6, 8.  7,  12. 
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Page  315. 

ON    THE    PROPYLiEA. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet  which  formed  the 
natural  entrance  of  the  Acropolis,  fifty-eight  near  the  centre 
were  occupied  by  the  great  artificial  entrance;  the  re- 
mainder formed  two  wings,  which  projected  twenty-six  feet 
in  front  of  the  grand  colonnade  of  the  entrance.  The 
central  building,  Hke  others  of  the  same  kind,  received  the 
name  of  Propylaea  x,  from  its  forming  a  vestibule  to  the  five 
gates  or  doors,  by  which  the  citadel  was  entered  *,  and  which 
are  still  in  existence.  On  the  eastern  side  the  same  gates 
had  another  prothyrous  portico,  about  half  the  depth  of  the 
western.  The  wall  in  which  the  doors  were  pierced  was 
thrown  back  about  fifty  feet  from  the  front  of  the  artificial 
opening  of  the  hill,  which  was  itself  thrown  back  a  few  feet 
behind  the  natural  entrance. 

This  magnificent  building  was  constructed  entirely  of 
Pentelic  marble.  Each  Propylseum  consisted  of  a  front  of 
six  fluted  Doric  columns,  supporting  a  pediment :  the  co- 
lumns are  four  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  near  twenty-nine 
feet  in  height,  and  have  an  intercolumniation  which  is  ditri- 
glyph  in  the  centre,  where  thirteen  feet  were  left  for  the  car- 
riage-way, but  which  diminishes  to  seven  feet  at  either  end  ; 
the  traces  of  the  road  with  the  wheel-ruts  worn  in  the  rock, 
are  still  in  existence.    The  western  vestibule  was  forty-three 

1  In  common  parlance  this  name  comprehended  also  the  two  wings. 
1  Heliodorus  ap.  Harpocr.  in  TlpoirvXata  ravra.    See  above,  p.  463,  n.  1. 
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feet  in  depth,  having  a  roof  sustained  by  six  Ionic  columns 
standing  in  a  double  row,  and  thus  dividing  the  vestibule  into 
three  aisles.  These  columns,  although  only  three  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  were,  including  the  capital,  nearly  thirty- 
four  feet  high  ;  their  architraves  being  on  the  same  level  with 
the  frieze  of  the  Doric  colonnade.  The  ceiling  was  laid  upon 
beams,  which  rested  upon  the  lateral  walls  and  upon  the 
architraves  of  the  two  rows  of  Ionic  columns ;  consequently 
there  were  three  lengths  of  these  beams  in  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  Propylaeum.  The  beams  covering  the  side  aisles 
were  twenty-two  feet  long,  and  those  of  the  centre  aisle 
seventeen  feet,  with  a  proportional  breadth  and  thickness. 
Such  masses  raised  to  the  roof  of  a  building,  standing  upon 
a  steep  hill,  and  covered  with  a  ceiling  most  elegantly 
adorned  and  painted,  may  excuse  the  notice  which  they 
received  from  Pausanias1,  though  he  is  silent  as  to 
masses  equally  large  and  more  numerous  in  the  Parthenon ; 
for  the  wide  space  within  this  Propylaeum,  interrupted  only 
by  the  six  columns,  gave  a  more  advantageous  view  of  the 
ceiling  than  could  be  obtained  in  any  portico  of  a  peripteral 
temple. 

1  Td  ft  npox6\ata  \i9ov  Xivkov  ri)v  6po$jjv  l%et,  Kal  Kfaptp  sal  fuykOti 
tSjv  \i9wv  fit xpi  yt  iftov  irpoilxt.    Attic.  22,  4. 

It  is  to  the  roof  generally,  including  the  pediment,  that  we  are  to  apply 
the  Airbc  irpo?r6Xatoc,  which  seems  to  have  become  proverbial.  Bekker, 
Anecd.  Gr.  I.  p.  202,  348. 

Some  idea  of  the  elegance  and  magnificence  of  the  great  vestibule  of  the 
Propyleea  may  be  formed  from  an  inspection  of  the  plates  of  the  Propyleeum 
of  Eleusis,  in  the  Inedited  Antiquities  of  Attica  :  for  it  appears  that  this 
building  was  almost  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  Athenian  Propyleeum,  both 
in  design  and  dimensions.  Revett  (in  Stuart's  Antiquities  of  Athens,  II. 
5,  pi.  4)  has  disfigured  the  beautiful  Ionic  columns,  by  placing  them  upon 
a  high  square  base.  But  their  bases  have  now  been  found  to  resemble 
those  of  the  Propyleeum  of  Eleusis.  The  capitals,  therefore,  differed  little 
probably  from  those  of  the  latter.  Spon,  though  he  had  such  a  transient 
view  of  this  building,  and  did  not  even  discover  that  it  was  the  Propyleea, 
had  remarked  that  the  columns  were  Ionic  :  "  II  est  d'ordre  Dorique  par 
dehors,  mais  lea  colonnes  qui  le  soutiennent  par  dedans  sont  Ioniques,  par- 
cequ'  e*tant  plus  hautes  de  tout©  l'epaisseur  de  l'architrave  pour  en  soutenir 
le  lambris,  la  proportion  de  Fordre  Ionique,  qui  fait  la  colonne  plus  haute 
que  le  Dorique,  lui  convenoit  mieux."    Tome  2,  p.  81 . 
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Page  321. 

ON    THE    TEMPLE    OF    VICTORY. 

The  Cimonian,  or  southern,  wall  of  the  Acropolis  terminated 
to  the  west  in  a  sort  of  bastion ;  the  western  wall  of  which 
has  already  been  mentioned  as  forming  a  right  angle  with 
the  end  of  the  Cimonian  wall,  and  as  having  at  the  foot  of 
it,  in  the  body  of  the  wall  itself,  two  niches,  which  I  have 
supposed  to  have  been  the  adytum  of  the  temple  of  Tellus 
and  Geres \  At  the  northern  end,  this  wall  forms  an  angle 
of  109  degrees  with  the  northern  wall  of  the  bastion,  which 
thus  directed  falls  in  a  line  with  the  third  or  lowest  step  of 
the  southern  wing  of  the  Propylsea.  The  western  wall  is 
about  thirty-five  feet  long,  and  twenty-nine  feet  high,  at  the 
adytum  ;  the  northern  wall  is  thirty  feet  long,  and,  standing 
on  the  slope,  diminishes  in  height  from  the  north-western 
angle  of  the  bastion  to  the  foot  of  the  Propylaea :  along  the 
foot  of  it  there  is  a  flight  of  steps,  which  ascended  from 
the  level  of  the  temple  of  Tellus  to  the  Propylaea,  and 
at  the  summit,  led  by  a  lateral  smaller  flight  to  a 
platform  on  the  summit  of  the  bastion,  upon  which 
stood  the  temple  of  Victory  very  near  the  western  edge 
and  north-western  angle  of  the  platform.  This  temple 
was  constructed  like  the  other  public  buildings  of  Athens, 
of  Pentelic  marble  :  it  is  raised  upon  a  stylobate  of  three 

1  See  above,  p.  303. 
M  m 
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steps,  and  is  twenty-seven  feet  in  length  from  east  to 
west,  with  a  breadth  of  eighteen  feet ;  there  is  a  space  of 
about  thirteen  feet  between  it  and  the  southern  wall,  and 
on  the  northern  side  a  triangular  space,  of  which  the  great- 
est breadth  was  less  than  six  feet.  This  bastion,  at  the 
end  of  the  Gimonian  wall,  having  been  the  only  part  of 
the  inclosure  of  the  citadel  which  resembled  a  tower,  with 
the  exception  of  a  smaller  projection  on  the  north-eastern 
side,  seems  to  have  been  commonly  called  6  ir&pyoq ;  for  a 
statue  of  Hecate  Triformis  by  Alcamenes,  which  stood  by 
the  side  of  the  temple  of  Victory,  was  surnamed  Epipyr- 
gidia1. 

The  temple  of  Victory  was  of  the  species  called  Amphi- 
prostylus  Tetrastylus,  which  had  four  columns  at  either 
end  of  the  cella,  and  not  any  on  the  sides.  The  order 
was  Ionic ;  the  columns,  including  the  base  and  capital, 
were  thirteen  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  one  foot  ten  inches 
in  diameter  above  the  base.  The  external  length  of  the 
cella  was  sixteen  feet,  the  height  of  the  entablature  three 
feet  nine  inches,  the  total  height  of  the  temple  to  the  apex 
of  the  pediment,  including  the  stylobate,  twenty- three  feet. 

The  chief  decoration  of  the  building  was  a  zophorus,  or 
frieze,  one  foot  six  inches  high,  which  encircled  the  exte- 
rior of  the  whole  building,  and  represented  in  a  kind  of 
relief,  which  was  higher  than  that  of  the  cella  of  the  Par- 
thenon, and  resembled  that  of  the  hyperthyra  of  the  The- 
seium,  various  actions,  adapted  (we  may  presume)  to  a  tem- 
ple in  which  Minerva  was  worshipped  in  her  character  of 
the  victorious  goddess,  or  rather  of  Victory  itself  (Nt'joi 
'A0ijva ")  ;  and  was  represented  by  a  statue,  which  bore  a 

1  'A\ca/iivi}£  H  (i/iot  doKttv)  irpQroQ  dyakpara  'Ejcarifg  rpla  iTroirjffi 
irpoaiybptva  dXXqXocg,  »)v  'AOrjvaioi  Kakovaiv  'EiwrvpyiSiav.  iVrifrt  Sk 
irapd  riiQ  airrkpov  Nic»7£  rbv  vaSv.     Pausan.  Corinth.  30,  2. 

'  "H  jjiovtj  t&v  airavrwv  Otwv  6/iO(a>£  Sk  ira<ru>v  ovc  iirwvvfioc  rrjc  Nueiyc 
Iffrlv,  dW  bfJLoSvvfioQ.     Aristid.  Orat.  in  Minerv.  p.  29,  Steph. 

oOtv  cat  t) ' K9r]va  Kuci}  irpoaayopiviTav  vopi^ofdvijg  ydp  clvtijq  iroXc/ci- 
KijQ  Kai  <ppovt)TiKri£  aicoXovOov  cLv  tlrj  icai  rb  rrjv  vuc^v  avrg  ZvvtTrtoQat*  rb 
ydp  Lp<ppovu>£  iroXtfuXv  viki/jtikSp.     Etymol.  M.  in  Niiriy. 
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pomegranate,  the  type  of  abundance,  in  the  right  hand,  and 
a  helmet,  symbolical  of  military  virtue,  in  the  left  \ 

Of  the  four  marbles  belonging  to  the  frieze  which  are  now 
in  the  British  Museum1,  two  are  six  feet  one  inch,  the 
other  six  feet  eight  inches  in  length  ;  the  former  represent 
in  a  continued  design  a  battle  between  Greeks  and  Persians, 
the  latter  of  whom  are  distinguished  by  crescent-shaped 
shields  and  long  loose  dresses.  The  other  two  marbles 
represent  a  battle,  in  which  the  warriors  engaged  on  both 
sides  are  on  foot,  and  are  distinguished  as  Greek  hoplitse  by 
great  round  shields  and  helmets,  though  poetically  repre- 
sented as  naked,  or  clothed  only  with  a  small  chlamys,  or  a 
short  chiton. 

In  the  excavation  of  the  year  1835,  which  brought  to 
light  the  remains  of  the  temple,  the  greater  part  of  the 
other  component  pieces  of  the  frieze  were  discovered. 
Those  of  the  eastern  side  are  found  to  agree  with  the  words 
of  Spon,  inasmuch  as  he  remarked,  in  passing  the  front  of  the 
temple,  that  the  reliefs  on  the  frieze  represented  "  a  seated 
figure ;  before  and  behind  which  were  nine  or  ten  on  foot  *." 
But,  in  fact,  there  were  not  less  than  twenty-eight  or 
thirty  figures  in  this  front,  and  about  140  in  the  whole 
composition.  These  have  so  much  suffered  from  time  and 
from  the  barbarians,  who  have  scarcely  left  any  of  the 
heads,  that  no  very  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  derived 
from  the  examination  of  them ;  especially  as  our  informa- 
tion on  the  Athenian  mythus  of  Victory  is  too  scanty  and 
uncertain  to  afford  much  assistance  in  the  explanation.  All 
we  know  is,  that  as  Nfeif  'AOtjva,  or  identified  with  Minerva, 
her  statue  was  without  wings,  and  we  may  presume  that 
this  statue,  styled  by  the  authors  who  mention  it  as  a 
£oavov \  was  either  more  ancient  that  the  extant  temple, 

1  Nt«|  'AOijva.  AvKovpyoc  iv  T<ji  irtpl  rrjc  'Ieptiag.  on  8k  Nixijc  'AOtjvag 
Zoavov  dtrnpov  i\ov  iv  pkv  ry  £e£t£  (Joukv,  iv  8k  ry  tvuviipy  Kpdvoq, 
iTiparo  Trap  'AOtivaioig,  SttiijXutKev  'HXiotiwpog  6  ircptqyqrqc  *p  tj  rrptary 
irtpi  'AcpoiroXcwf.     Suid.  in  v.    V.  et  Harpocr.  in  v. 

*  See  above,  p.  321.  3  See  above,  p.  320. 

4  Heliodoru*  ap.  Harpocr.,  Suid.  1. 1.     Pausan.  Eliac.  pr.  26,  5. 
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having  belonged  perhaps  to  an  earlier  on  the  same  spot,  or 
was  an  imitation  of  a  more  ancient  figure  with  the  same 
attributes.  In  subsequent  times  Victory  was  figured  as  a 
young  female  with  large  golden  wings.  In  the  fifth  century 
b.  c.  she  was  thus  described  by  Aristophanes  \  and  was  thus 
represented  by  Phidias  on  the  hand  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia, 
and  of  Minerva  Nuo^cipoc  in  the  Parthenon.  The  wingless 
Victory,  however,  was  still  worshipped  ;  for  Calamis  in  the 
same  age  made  an  imitation  of  the  Athenian  statue,  as 
described  by  Heliodorus,  for  the  Mantinenses,  who  placed 
it,  on  the  occasion  of  some  victory,  beside  a  Minerva  at 
Olympia,  which  had  been  dedicated  by  the  people  of  Elis, 
and  made  by  Nicodamus  of  Msenalus,  who  had  repre- 
sented the  goddess  as  armed  with  her  helmet  and  aegis s. 
Possibly  the  Athenian  mythus  supposed  Victory  to  have  been 
presented  with  wings  when  she  was  admitted  into  Olympus. 
That  the  later  Victory  was  winged,  and  the  earlier  without 
wings,  is  in  some  measure  confirmed  by  the  fable,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  wings  of  Love  were  transferred  to  Victory, 
when  the  former  was  expelled  by  the  gods  from  Olympus s. 
When  it  became  customary  to  attach  wings  to  representa- 
tions of  Victory  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  verse,  the  Vic- 
tory of  the  Acropolis  naturally  assumed  the  distinctive 
epithet  of  awrepog. 

As  to  the  date  of  the  temple  of  Victory,  we  can  scarcely 
err  in  considering  it  as  contemporary  with  the  wall  on  which 
it  stands;  for  the  two  constructions  seem  to  have  been 
partly  designed  for  each  other.     As  a  temple  in  this  situ- 

1  aifrUea  Ntcif  trkrarai  impvyotv  xpw<raiv.    At.  574.    Nc«rrfpuedv  r©  tt)v 
Nucifv  Kal  rbv  *Ep«ra  kfmp&eBat.    Schol.  ibid. 

'  Pausan.  Eliac.  pr.  26, 5.  There  was  a  temple  of  Minerva  Victoria  (up6v 
'A0ijvac  taXovfiBvric  N  fating)  in  the  Acropolis  of  Megara,  near  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  bat  Pausanias  has  not  described  the  statue.     Attic.  42,  4. 
*  dxoK6\f/avT€c  aifrov  Trripd, 

Iva  fit)  iririf  rat  irpoc  rbv  ohpavov  trdkiv, 
Stvp'  avrbv  fyvyctttvaav  a»£  ij/wrc  Karat' 
toq  9k  irrtpvyac  ag  £«x«  ry  Nicp  <poptlv 
iiotrav. 

Aristophon.  ap.  A  then.  13,  2  (14). 
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ation  could  not  easily  have  escaped,  when  the  Persians 
destroyed  every  thing  in  the  Acropolis,  the  existing  remains 
cannot  be  older  than  the  Persian  war ;  their  style,  more- 
over, not  admitting  of  the  considerably  greater  antiquity 
which  such  a  supposition  would  render  probable.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  mention  of  a  temple  of  Victory  occurs 
among  the  constructions  of  Pericles :  to  Gimon,  therefore, 
who  built  the  wall  on  which  the  existing  temple  stands, 
it  may  safely  be  ascribed.  As  it  was  raised  out  of  the 
spoils  of  his  successful  campaigns,  one  might  expect  to 
find  his  victories  delineated  on  the  frieze ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  imply  such  an  intention.  The  battle  of  the  Eury- 
medon,  the  greatest  of  Cimon's  victories,  having  been  partly 
naval,  something  would  probably  have  indicated  the  circum- 
stance, had  that  action  been  intended ;  and  something  also 
to  show  that  Asiatic  Greek  ships  and  soldiers  were  in  alliance 
with  the  Persians  on  that  occasion :  whereas  on  that  part 
of  the  frieze  in  which  horsemen  are  introduced,  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Greeks,  both  on  foot  and  horseback,  are  all 
trousered  Medes,  like  those  of  the  Poecile  \  The  demo- 
cratic jealousy  of  the  Athenians,  of  which  some  strong 
examples  occurred  about  that  time,  would  hardly  have  per- 
mitted so  direct  and  immediate  an  honour  to  have  been  con- 
ferred on  Gimon,  as  the  representation  of  his  victories  on  a 
new  temple ;  and  it  was  more  customary  for  the  poets  and 
artists  of  those  days,  as  of  all  times,  to  select  subjects,  which 
antiquity  assisted  in  rendering  poetical.  The  extant  portions 
of  the  frieze  which  are  at  Athens,  compared  with  those  in  the 
British  Museum,  are  said  to  prove  that  both  the  two  long 
sides  were  occupied  with  combats  of  horsemen,  and  that 
the  western  end  alone  related  to  a  battle  of  hoplite '.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  long  sides  may  have  represented  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  and  the  other  that  of  Platea.  But  in  this 
temple,  still  more  than  in  the  Parthenon  and  Theseium,  the 

1  braccatis  illita  Media  Porticus.     Pen.  Satir.  3,  53. 
*  Akropolis  von  A  then.  I.  p.  13. 
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degraded  state  of  the  sculptures,  and  the  loss  of  those  dis- 
tinguishing marks  which,  whether  in  metal  or  in  marble, 
were  the  parts  most  liable  to  injury,  must  render  it  extremely 
difficult  to  discover  the  artist's  intention.  In  the  combat  of 
Hoplitae,  on  the  western  end,  there  is  nothing  but  the  form 
of  the  armour  that  can  lead  to  any  well-founded  opinion  on 
the  subject. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  western  wall  of  the 
substruction  which  supports  the  platform  of  the  temple  of 
Victory,  was  decorated  at  the  summit  of  the  wall,  on  the 
northern  and  western  sides,  with  a  cornice  of  Pentelic 
marble1.  This  cornice  was  continued  along  the  northern 
wall,  and  may  be  considered  as  part  of  the  decorations  of  the 
temple  of  Victory.  The  excavations  of  1835  have  led  to 
the  further  discovery  that  along  the  northern  side  above 
the  cornice  there  was  a  balustrade  three  feet  four  inches 
in  height,  which  extended  from  the  north-western  angle  of 
the  platform  to  the  lateral  flight  of  steps,  ascending  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  northern  wall  to  the  platform  of  the 
temple  of  Victory;  and  which  balustrade  was  continued 
from  thence  to  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  temple  ; 
thus  securing  the  platform  from  an  enemy  in  possession 
of  the  ground  in  front  of  the  Propylaea,  and  affording 
a  breastwork  to  those  who  from  that  side  of  the  platform 
commanded  the  ascent  to  the  Propylsea  on  the  unshielded 
side  of  the  assailants,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  western 
side  of  the  bastion  commanded  the  lateral  approach  from 
the  southward  by  the  temple  of  Tellus  and  Geres.  This 
balustrade  served  also  as  a  decoration  to  the  temple  of 
Victory ;  having  consisted  of  slabs  of  marble,  representing 
on  the  exterior  side  winged  Victories  in  high  relief :  two  of 
these,  which  are  engaged  in  subduing  an  enraged  bull,  sug- 
gest that  the  general  design  of  the  balustrade  was  allego- 
rical ;  but  the  parts  which  have  been  found  are  so  broken  and 
defective,  that  no  conclusion  can  yet  be  formed  concerning 

1  See  above,  p.  303. 
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the  general  design.  The  several  pieces  of  marble  which 
composed  the  balustrade  were  fixed  to  the  masonry  below 
by  tenons  of  metal,  and  laterally  to  one  another  by  clamps,  so 
that  the  whole  might  easily  be  removed.  At  the  top  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  railing  of  metal.  There  was  pro- 
bably a  railing  also  along  the  edge  of  the  western  wall. 


APPENDIX  XVI. 

Page  338. 

ON    THE    PARTHENON. 

L  On  the  glyptic  Decorations  of  the  Parthenon. 

1.  Of  the  statues  in  the  'Aerol  or  pediments. 

At  what  time  the  eastern  pediment  of  the  Parthenon 
was  reduced  to  the  condition  in  which  it  was  delineated  by 
Carrey,  the  artist  employed  by  M.  de  Nointel  in  the  year 
1674,  is  quite  uncertain:  the  excavations  recently  made 
(1837)  around  the  Parthenon  have  not  brought  any  re- 
mains of  the  central  figures  of  that  pediment  to  light,  and 
hence  we  are  led  to  the  belief  that  their  loss,  whether  the 
effect  of  plunder,  of  iconoclast  fury,  of  an  earthquake,  or 
of  an  original  defect,  which  may  have  caused  that  part  of 
the  structure  to  fall,  occurred  at  a  distant  period  of  time. 
Had  there  been  among  the  statues  removed  from  Greece, 
either  at  Borne  or  at  Constantinople,  a  colossal  group 
representing  the  birth  of  Minerva,  some  trace  of  the  feet 
would  probably  have  been  found  in  the  Latin  or  Byzantine 
writers. 

It  must  ever  remain  doubtful,  therefore,  for  what  per- 
sonages were  intended  the  eight  pieces  of  sculpting  from 
this  pediment  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum  ' ;  and 


1  From  No.  91  to  No.  98,  inclusive.    Nob.  94  and  97  contain  two  figures 
each. 
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which,  with  the  exception  of  the  loss  of  two  heads,  are  still 
nearly  in  the  same  state  as  they  are  represented  in  the 
drawings  of  Carrey  \  Deprived  of  all  the  central  part  of 
the  composition,  and  haying  no  intimation  from  antiquity  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  main  subject  was  treated  by  Phi- 
dias',  we  are  left  to  judge  of  it  from  the  subordinate  figures 
alone,  assisted  by  such  insufficient  information  on  Athenian 
mythology  as  may  be  collected  from  the  ancient  writers ; 
those  figures,  moreover,  being  so  broken  and  injured,  that 
little  remains  of  the  original  character  of  the  greater  part 
of  them,  beyond  that  of  sex. 

The  following  is  the  hypothesis  of  the  Chevalier  Brond- 
sted: — 

"  Dans  le  fronton  oriental,  Jupiter  6tsat  assis  sur  son 
trone,  au  centre  de  Punivers,  entre  le  Jour  et  la  Nuit, 
entour£  des  divinites  g&i&hliques  du  sort,  c'est  k  dire  des 
trois  Heures  (Saisons)  et  des  trois  Parques  avec  la  Fortune 
Bienveillante  ('AyaOrj  Tvxi)  et  des  divinites,  qui  president 
aux  accouchemens, — Aphrodite-Uranie,  et  Ilithyie,  He- 
phaestus et  Prom£th&,  Ares  et  Hermes.  Le  pere  tout- 
puissant  des  dieux  venait  d*enfanter  de  sa  tete  la  fiUe  divine, 
qui  s'^aj^ait  dans  les  airs,  brillante  de  ses  armee  d'or: 
miracle  supreme  de  la  creation,  elle  planait  au  dessus  de  son 

1  The  draped  torso  (No.  96  of  the  British  Museum)  was  not  seen  by  Car- 
rey, as  it  was  prostrate  on  the  platform  of  the  pediment. 

*  The  following  lines  from  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Minerva  (v.  4)  compared 
with  many  Ceramic  designs  and  other  monuments,  may  serve  to  show  the 
mode  in  which  this  mythological  event  was  sometimes  represented  : 

r»)v  ahrbg  kytivaro  /iifrfcra  Ztvc 

Xepvijc  Ijc  Kf^aXifc,  iroAcpjfia  r<6xc'  «X0V<Tav» 
Xpvata,  irap<pav6<i)VTa'  okfiaQ  &  l%i  vavraQ  opwyrac 
' AOavcLTovg-  j)  8k  irp6<r9tv  Aide  klyi6\oio 
'Eff<ru}iivu>c  upovaev  6ltc  dOavdroio  Kapjjvov, 
Vtioaa'  6Zvv  axovra'  pkyac  ff  IXikiZer*  oXvpiroc 
Aecvov  vie  dpppipijc  yXavKtHnritioC  dpfi  8k  yma 
'SptpdaXiov  Idxnotv  Jnvqflif  8  dpa  novroQ 
Kvpaot  iropjvpioun  tcvKvptvoc  l<T%tro  &  dXfirj 
'E&Mrcviff. 
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pere  assis,  s'elevant  vers  le  sommet  du  fronton1 

(Le  Jour  et  la  Nuit)  avaient  tous  deux  leurs  satellites,  ana- 
logues k  la  religion  de  T Attique :  car  de  meme  que  Atropos 
ou  la  figure  appuy&  en  arriere  sur  le  giron  de  Lachesis 
etait  entierement  tournee  vers  le  char  de  la  Nuit,  de 
meme  le  regard  du  favori  Attique  du  Jour  et  de  TAurore, 
c'est-a-dire  Kephalos,  etait  entierement  tourne  vers  le  char 
du  Jour  sortant  de  Tocean  oriental  *." 

If  we  adopt  this  ingenious  hypothesis,  the  elegance  and 
simplicity  of  which  cannot  be  denied,  and  the  probability  of 
which  the  author  has  ably  supported  by  ancient  authorities, 
the  names  of  the  several  figures  will  be  those  which  are 
attached  to  them  in  the  plate  with  the  initial  B.  The  letter 
V.  indicates  the  opinion  of  Visconti  as  to  the  same  figures. 

Of  the  statues  of  the  western  pediment,  we  have  better 
means  of  judging ;  the  composition,  with  the  exception  of 
the  horses  of  Amphitrite,  having  been  nearly  complete  in  the 
time  of  Carrey :  nor  is  there  much  hope  of  our  ever  obtain- 
ing  better  information  than  that  which  his  drawings  afford ; 
a  recent  excavation  at  this  end  of  the  Parthenon  having 
only  brought  to  light  a  portion  of  a  colossal  bust,  supposed 
to  be  a  part  of  the  Neptune,  with  the  body  and  right  leg  of 
the  last  male  figure  towards  the  southern  angle  of  the  pedi- 
ment, as  designed  by  Carrey. 

We  learn  from  Apollodorus,  that  the  fable  of  the  contest 
of  Neptune  and  Minerva  was  related  in  two  different  man- 
ners :  according  to  one  version,  Cecrops,  the  reigning  mon- 
arch, bore  testimony  before  the  twelve  gods  sitting  in 
judgment,  that  he  had  seen  the  olive  of  the  Pandroseium 
planted  by  Minerva :  according  to  the  other  mythua,  not 
only  Cecrops,  but  his  successors  Cranaus  and  Erechtheus 
were  also  present  * :    in  or  after  the  reign  of  which  last 


1  Voyages  et  Rccherches  en  Grece,  II.  Prdfacc,  p.  xi.  *  Ibid,  note  3. 

3  ycvo/icviyc  Bk  ipiBoc  dftfoiv  ictpi  ri)c  %o»pa£,  'AQrjvav  rat  Tloeiiteva 

£ca\v<rag  7jt\>c,  KpiT&Q  tdutKtv,  oifXi  <*>£  ti-rrov  rtvis,  Kicpoira  Kai  Kpavabv, 
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monarch,  therefore,  we  must  suppose  the  contest  to  have 
occurred.  Phidias  followed  the  latter  version,  or  at  least 
supposed  the  gods  invisible,  ranging  the  Attic  kings  who 
had  been  protected  by  Minerva  on  her  side,  and  the  followers 
of  Neptune  on  the  other.  By  the  side  of  the  car  of  Minerva 
stood  Erechtheus  or  Erichthonius,  to  whom  the  goddess 
had  revealed  the  art  of  yoking  horses  to  chariots.  Beyond 
the  car  were  the  three  daughters  of  Oecrops  with  his  son 
Erysichthon ;  and  between  the  two  male  figures  to  the  left 
of  Agraulus,  there  was  evidently  another  figure  which  had 
been  thrown  down  by  the  fall  of  the  superincumbent  part  of 
the  cornice \  If  the  male  seated  on  the  right  of  Agraulus 
was  Cecrops,  the  two  remaining  figures  were  probably  his 
successors  Amphictyon  and  Granaus.  I  am  disposed  to  place 
Pandrosus  nearest  to  Minerva,  because  she  was  the  most 
favoured  of  the  daughters  of  Cecrops,  and  had  a  temple 
under  the  same  roof  with  the  goddess. 

In  the  southern  half  of  the  pediment,  none  but  the  four 
last  names  in  the  accompanying  plate  require  any  remark. 
The  first  of  these  personages  is  very  uncertain :  possibly  it 
was  Euryte,  whose  son  Halirrhothius  was  said  to  have  been 
slain  by  Mars  for  offering  violence  to  Alcippe,  his  daughter 
by  Agraulus ;  upon  which  Mans  was  brought  to  trial  by  Nep- 
tune, the  father  of  Halirrhothius,  before  the  twelve  gods 
assembled  on  the  Areiopagus '.     A  gap  in  the  drawing  of 


oifSk  'Epe%0la,  Btoi>Q  8k  roiic  dwfoiea,  icai  tovtwv  SucaZovTwv,  rj  %<&pa  riic 
'A&rjvac  Itpifh),  Klffpoirog  /iaprupri<TavTOg  hrt  TCpurov  rrjv  iXaiav  tyvrtvotv. 
Apollod.  3, 14,  §  1. 

As  Apollodoras  chiefly  followed  Philochoms  in  his  Attic  fables  (Philoch. 
frag,  a  Lenz.  et  Siebelis,  p.  7)  the  version  which  was  preferred  by  Apollo- 
doras, was  probably  that  of  Philochoms.  The  same  was  adopted  by  Ovid, 
Metam.  6,  70.  Callimachus  (ap.  Sch.  II.  P.  53)  seems  to  have  followed  a 
version  of  the  mythus,  different  from  either  of  those  above  mentioned ; 
for  he  makes  Cecrops  to  have  been  the  reigning  monarch  and  the  sole  * 
judge. 

1  See  Stuart's  Athens,  II.  pi.  ix.  '  Apollod.  3,  14,  §  2. 
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Carrey  after  the  last-mentioned  figure,  seems  to  warrant 
the  supposition  of  there  having  been  three  figures  between 
it  and  the  extremity  of  the  pediment.  These  three  figures 
were  probably  intended  for  Cephissus,  Ilissus,  and  Gal- 
lirrhoe  ;  Neptune,  as  the  god  of  waters,  haying  a  clear 
right  to  all  the  rivers  and  fountains  of  Athens  in  his 
train.  The  Ilissus  I  have  placed  next  to  Gallirrhoe,  because 
in  reality  the  river  was  contiguous  to  the  fountain,  and 
because  Gephissus  would  probably  be  the  nearest  to  the 
centre,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  magnitude  of  the 
river,  and  that  superior  importance  in  Attic  mythology, 
which  is  indicated  by  the  exclusive  notice  it  has  received 
from  the  poets '. 

2.  Of  the  metopes  of  the  Parthenon. 

Of  the  metopes,  or  sculptures  in  high  relief  on  the  inter- 
vals between  the  triglyphs  on  the  exterior  frieze  of  the 
peristyle,  there  were  fourteen  on  either  front,  and  thirty- 
two  on  either  flank  of  the  temple.  All  those  towards  the 
middle  of  the  two  sides  were  thrown  down  by  the  explosion 
of  1687;  those  of  the  two  fronts  still  remain  in  their 
places.  These  works  by  their  exposed  situation,  and  the 
height  of  their  relief,  some  parts  of  them  having  been 
entirely  detached  from  the  tablet,  were  rendered  peculiarly 
liable  to  injury  from  wanton  violence,  or  from  the  effects  of 
weather.  The  metopes  of  the  southern  side  had,  however, 
from  some  cause  difficult  to  explain,  escaped  better  than 
the  others,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  reason  why 
Carrey,  when  the  temple  was  complete,  copied  the  thirty- 
two  metopes  of  this  side,  and  not  any  of  the  three  other 
sides. 

For  a  similar  reason,  Spon  concluded  that  Centaurs,  or 
Horses,  were  on  all  the  metopes ' :    nor  had  Stuart  and 


1  See  Wordsworth's  Athens  and  Attica,  p.  161. 

3  En  dehors  de  la  galerie  regnent  aussi,  tout  autour  sur  la  frise,  des 
cartouches  ou  se  voyent  des  figures  de  demi  bosse,  qui  domptent  des  che- 
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Bevett,  near  a  century  later,  and  after  a  residence  of 
three  years,  obtained  a  much  more  correct  opinion  on 
the  metopes  of  the  Parthenon,  as  seems  evident  from 
their  restoration  of  the  western  front,  in  which  the  metopes 
are  represented  as  Centauromachise ;  although  even  now 
there  are  sufficient  traces  of  all,  except  the  seventh  and 
eighth  from  the  southern  end,  to  show  that  not  one  of  them 
contained  a  Centaur.  Chandler  laboured  under  the  same 
error  as  to  the  metopes.  Though  a  want  of  observation 
was  the  principal  cause  of  these  mistaken  notions,  they  may 
partly  be  ascribed  to  the  drawings  of  Carrey  not  having 
been  then  known,  and  to  the  bad  preservation  of  almost  all 
the  metopes  then  existing  on  the  ruin,  except  those  of  the 
southern  side,  where,  on  all  the  remaining  metopes,  there 
were  figures  of  Centaurs.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
not  very  surprising  that  an  error  should  have  prevailed  to 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  which,  by  supposing  the  same 
subject  to  have  been  repeated  ninety-two  times,  almost 
degraded  the  metopes  to  an  unmeaning  decoration. 

Since  that  time  the  truth  has  been  gradually  elicited  by 
an  examination  of  the  drawings  of  Carrey  \  and  of  the 
artists  of  Lord  Elgin,  and  by  the  observations  of  tra- 
vellers :  so  that  although  we  have  very  little  information 
on  the  metopes  of  the  northern  side  between  the  third 
and  twenty-fourth,  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  that 
side  of  the  peristyle  by  Carrey,  and  the  subsequent  dila- 
pidation of  the  temple,  a  descriptive  enumeration  of  the 


vaux  ou  qui  combattent  avec  des  Centaures :  mais  elles  sont  la  plupart 
mutilees.  Spon,  II.  p.  86.  Wheler  (p.  361)  would  seem  to  have  observed 
something  besides  horses  ;  for  he  mistook  the  metopes  of  the  southern  side 
of  the  temple  for  the  dedications  of  Attalus  on  the  southern  wall. 

1  These  valuable  though  imperfect  sketches  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Royal  Library  of  Paris  in  1770,  but  were  mislaid  or  overlooked  until 
1797  ;  and  it  was  not  until  1811  that  they  were  arranged  and  formed  into  a 
folio  volume,  No.  616  of  the  Cabinet  des  Estampes.  A  few  years  after,  a 
fac-simile  of  them  was  presented  to  the  British  Museum. 


^ 
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others,  with  some  conjectures  on  the  subjects  of  many  of 
them,  may  now  be  offered. 

As  the  variety  of  these  works,  and  the  beautiful  execution 
still  manifest  in  their  remains,  furnish  a  new  and  surprising 
proof  of  the  admirable  skill  and  invention  of  the  Athenian 
sculptors,  it  would  be  equally  interesting  to  the  artist  and 
the  scholar  to  discover  the  intentions  of  Phidias  in  the 
choice  and  arrangemeut  of  the  subjects :  but  their  explana- 
tion presents  great  difficulties,  partly  in  consequence  of  our 
defective  knowledge  of  Athenian  mythology,  but  chiefly 
from  the  mutilated  state  of  the  greater  part  of  the  existing 
metopes,  the  imperfection  of  the  drawings  of  the  southern 
metopes  by  Carrey,  and  the  total  want  of  all  evidence  as  to 
ten  of  the  metopes  of  the  northern  side.  Hence  we  are 
deprived  of  those  means  of  comparison  which  are  the  surest 
guide  in  the  explanation  of  ancient  monuments,  and  have  a 
very  imperfect  perception  of  the  principles  upon  which  Phi- 
dias proceeded  in  forming  this  great  chain  of  mythological 
decoration.  The  Centauromachiae  show  that  the  fabulous 
wars  of  the  Athenians  supplied  a  part  of  the  subjects,  and 
induce  the  belief  that  their  contests  with  the  Amazoneswas 
not  omitted,  nor  any  of  the  other  most  celebrated  events  of 
the  fabulous  period  of  Athenian  history.  And  we  may 
presume  that  the  great  actions  and  inventions  of  Minerva 
herself,  together  with  the  exploits  of  the  heroes  who  immor- 
talized themselves  under  her  influence,  were  also  included 
among  them ;  in  which  light  there  are  few  great  actions  of 
this  kind  transmitted  to  us  by  the  poets,  that  might  not 
have  formed  the  subject  of  a  metope  of  the  Parthenon, 
nothing  great  having  been  effected  without  the  aid  of 
Minerva  \ 

The  metopes  of  the  eastern  front  seem  to  relate  to  the 
actions  of  Minerva  herself,  and  of  the  principal  Athenian 

irpd&ri  7rore  xptyOTdy  ovtilv  aviv  rijg  'AdrfvaQ.     Aristid.  Orut.  in  Miner  v. 
I.  p.  21,  Steph. 
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heroes,  treated  nearly  in  the  same  manner  in  which  we  often 
find  them  delineated  on  the  Ceramic  paintings  of  Athens. 
Beginning  from  the  south,  the  first  metope  represents  a 
hero  about  to  kill  his  fallen  adversary,  who  has  a  lion's  skin. 
2.  A  male  figure  contending  with  another  holding  a  bow,  a 
panther  between  them.  3.  A  hero  bearing  a  shield,  about 
to  slay  a  bearded  adversary.  4.  Minerva  Gigantophontis, 
another  figure  behind.  5.  A  female  in  a  biga,  perhaps 
Minerva,  as  the  inventress  of  chariots  for  war  or  racing. 
6.  A  hero,  perhaps  Hercules,  destroying  a  bearded  figure ; 
rocks  behind.  7.  Minerva  taming  Pegasus  for  Bellerophon. 
8.  A  hero  in  armour  attacks  a  bearded  figure  seated.  9. 
Hercules  with  the  stolen  tripod  is  seized  by  Apollo.  10.  A 
female  in  a  biga.  11.  Theseus  delivering  an  Athenian 
from  the  Minotaur.  12.  Minerva  Gigantophontis.  IS.  A 
hero  in  armour  about  to  slay  a  fallen  adversary.  14.  A 
biga  rising  from  the  water;  two  fishes  near  the  wheels. 
The  male  figures  of  the  metopes  in  general  are  either  naked, 
or  with  a  loose  chlamys  suspended  upon  the  arms ;  the 
females  in  the  full  peplus  and  the  \irwv  araSiog. 

On  the  northern  side  three  metopes  at  the  eastern  end 
remain  in  position,  and  nine  at  the  western.  Of  these,  little 
can  be  distinguished,  except  that  they  generally  represent 
female  figures,  and  possibly  several  of  them  may  have  related 
to  the  contest  of  the  Athenians  with  the  Amazones,  in  like 
manner  as  the  opposite  side  of  the  temple  related  chiefly  to 
the  other  great  fabulous  Athenian  contest  with  the  Cen- 
taurs. It  is  curious,  with  reference  to  this  conjecture,  to 
observe  that,  from  some  information  recently  acquired,  it 
appears  that  among  the  metopes,  on  this  side,  thrown  down 
by  the  explosion,  were  nine  representing  Centaurs  \  and 

1  M.  Brttndsted  discovered  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  (Cabinet  des 
Estampes,  804—808)  drawings  of  some  metopes  of  the  Parthenon,  which 
could  not  have  belonged  to  any  side  of  the  peristyle  but  the  northern. 
Nine  of  them  represent  Centaurs,  and  on  the  tenth  were  the  figures  of  a 
young  man  and  woman.    On  comparing  one  of  the  nine  witli  a  metope 

11 
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thus  forming  exceptions  to  the  general  design  of  the  met- 
opes on  this  side,  similar  in  their  effect  to  the  nine  on  the 
opposite  side,  which  were  exceptions  to  the  general  subject 
of  that  side. 

Of  the  extant  metopes  on  the  northern  side,  the  twenty- 
sixth  and  thirtieth,  from  the  east,  are  quite  obliterated. 
The  following  are  the  most  remarkable :  the  twenty-fifth, 
which  represents  two  females  before  an  altar ;  the  twenty- 
ninth,  which  resembles  the  ancient  designs  of  Bellerophon 
watering  Pegasus  \  The  last,  at  the  western  end,  which  is 
very  beautiful  and  well  preserved,  represents  a  woman  draped, 
holding  a  large  veil  with  both  hands,  and  standing  before  a 
draped  figure  seated  upon  a  rock. 

On  the  southern  side  one  metope  only,  the  extreme 
western,  now  remains  on  the  temple  ;  all  the  others,  which 
escaped  the  explosion,  having  been  removed,  fifteen  to  Lon- 
don, and  one  (the  tenth  from  the  western  end)  to  Paris. 
All  the  metopes  on  this  side  had  reference  to  the  war  of 
the  Centaurs,  with  the  exception  of  the  nine  from  the  thir- 
teenth to  the  twenty-first  from  the  western  end.  Of  these 
metopes  our  only  memorials  are  the  drawings  of  Carrey. 
No.  13  represented  a  female  holding  up  her  right  arm, 
and  a  male  figure  draped,  but  stripped  of  the  upper  part 
of  his  garments,  which  he  holds  in  both  hands  in  the  form 
of  a  bag.  14.  A  man  holding  his  chlamys  with  both 
hands ;  a  woman  who  stands  beside  him  looks  into  a  box, 
which  is  in  her  left  hand,  while  her  right  holds  the  lid. 
15.  A  draped  figure,  driving  a  biga.  16.  A  victorious  corn- 
published  in  vol.  iv.  of  Stuart's  Antiquities  of  Athens,  the  identity  of  the 
monument  from  which  the  two  drawings  had  been  taken  was  evident,  and 
showed  that  Stuart  had  seen  and  drawn  a  metope  of  the  northern  side, 
which  of  course  was  not  in  its  place  in  his  time,  though  the  French  draw- 
ing of  this  as  well  as  of  the  nine  others  may  possibly  have  been  made 
before  the  Venetian  siege,  when  all  were  in  their  places.  See  Brttndated, 
Voy.  et  Rech.  p.  273. 

1  Bellerophon  was  said  to  have  made  war  upon  the  Ainazones.  II.  Z. 
186.     Find.  Ol.  13,  124.     ApoUod.  2,  3,  §  2. 
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batant  and  his  falling  adversary.  1 7.  A  man  naked,  with  the 
exception  of  a  chlamys  on  his  left  arm ;  a  woman  retiring, 
holding  something  in  both  hands.  18.  Two  female  figures 
in  strong  action,  apparently  running ;  a  smaller  figure  on 
one  side  in  a  fixed  attitude.  19.  Two  female  figures  appa- 
rently conversing ;  both,  as  usual,  draped  to  the  feet,  but 
one  having  a  veil.  20.  A  female  unrolls  a  volume ;  another 
retires  with  a  closed  roll  in  her  right  hand.  21.  Two 
women ;  one  of  them,  naked  above,  crowns  a  small  statue 
upon  a  column,  which  stands  between  them '. 

On  the  western  front,  the  seventh  and  eighth  from  the 
southern  end,  as  before  observed,  are  obliterated;  but  it 
appears  from  the  others,  that  the  subjects  throughout  were 
alternately  a  horseman  with  a  prostrate  pedestrian,  and 
two  combatants  on  foot ;  the  odd  numbers,  (beginning  from 
the  south,)  containing  the  latter,  and  the  even  numbers  the 
horsemen.  This  symmetry  and  conformity  of  subject  render 
it  probable  that  the  whole  front  related  to  the  warlike  ex- 
ploits of  the  Athenians ". 

Under  each  metope  of  the  eastern  front,  are  seen  quadran- 
gular holes  in  the  architrave,  which  since  their  formation 
have  been  filled  with  pieces  of  marble.  These  holes  were 
cut  for  the  fastenings  of  shields,  the  places  of  which  are 
marked  by  circles  in  the  marble,  where  the  red  oxidation 
generally  diffused  over  the  building  is  less  intense  than  on 
the  surrounding  parts  of  the  stone.  These  shields,  the 
diameter  of  which  was  nearly  the  same  as  the  breadth  of 

1  The  following  are  the  explanations  of  these  metopes,  by  M.  Brftndsted, 
p.  207—261.  13.  Ceres  and  Triptolemus.  14.  Epimetheus  and  Pandora. 
16.  Erechtheus  'Hvioxog.  16.  Erechtheus  victorious  over  Eumolpus.  17. 
Erechtheua  having  instructed  a  canephora.  18.  Herse,  Agraulus,  and 
Pandrosos.  19.  Themis  or  Telete  instructing  Pandrosus.  20.  Priestesses 
of  Ceres  with  the  sacred  volumes,  preparing  for  the  festival  of  the  Thesmo- 
phoria.  21.  The  statue  of  Diana  Brauronia  or  of  Eilethuia  :  to  her  right  a 
priestess,  on  the  other  side  a  \ex<otc,  dedicating  her  head  ornaments  and 
garment. 

1  The  long  dress  of  the  vanquished  pedestrian  in  No.  1,  and  his  shield  in 
No.  5,  are  barbaric  and  apparently  oriental. 

N  n 
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the  triglyphs,  formed  a  beautiful  enrichment  to  the  frieze. 
Similar  though  larger  excavations  are  seen  on  the  western 
front,  but  over  each  column  only ;  and  smaller  on  the 
northern  and  southern  sides,  all  intended  probably  for  simi- 
lar decorations.  We  are  informed  by  Pausanias  that  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia  was  adorned  with  gilded 
shields ',  and  that  of  Delphi  with  golden  shields  *,  and  that 
the  tyrant  Lachares,  when  he  fled  from  Athens  before 
Demetrius  Poliorcetea,  carried  away  with  him,  together 
with  a  part  of  the  gold  of  the  statue  of  Minerva,  the  golden 
shields  of  the  Acropolis \ 

3.  Of  the  composition  in  low  relief  which  crowns  on  the 
outside  the  wall  of  the  2qjc&c  or  cella  of  the  Parthenon. 

The  frieze  which  crowned  the  exterior  of  the  cella  and  its 
two  vestibules,  represented  the  procession  to  the  Parthenon 
on  the  grand  quadrennial  festival  of  the  greater  Panathensa. 
Although  this  subject  has  been  treated  by  Phidias  in  a 
manner  which  in  many  respects  is  ideal  and  poetical,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  as  well  in  general  design  as  in 
detail,  the  composition  is  correctly  descriptive  of  the  proces- 
sion which  actually  took  place.  The  only  part  of  the  work 
now  attached  to  the  temple,  is  that  above  the  western  vesti- 


1  tov  tl  Iv  'OXvpirif  vaov  rifc  virkp  rutv  ki6wv  frtpiBtotow  Z&vrjc  ko,t& 
rb  Urbc  Aawtttg  tielv  iirc'xpvffot,  fua  rat  tUoviv  ipiBpbv,  AvdQrifux  prpanh 
yov  'PvpaUav  Mopplov.    Pausan.  Eliao.  prior,  10, 2. 

Twenty-one  would  be  the  exact  number  on  the  front  of  a  hexastyle 
temple,  supposing  a  shield  under  each  triglyph  and  metope  :  the  words  of 
Pausanias  seem  indeed  to  refer  to  the  whole  peristyle  ;  but  in  this  case  it 
would  be  difficult  to  dispose  of  the  twenty-first  shield. 

*  '6ir\a  di  kvrl  rutv  lirnrrvkutiv  xpv<ra,'A0fjvatoi  pkv  rdc  dmcidac  dwb  tov 
Ipyov  tov  iv  MapaOwvi  dvkOiaav.     Pausan.  Phocic.  19,  3. 

Arms  captured  from  the  enemy  were  a  common  dedication.  Alexander 
the  Great,  after  the  battle  of  Granicus,  sent  300  suits  of  Persian  armour  to 
the  temple  of  Minerva  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  Arrian  de  Exp.  Alex. 
1,16. 

*  Aagdptyc daxidag  2£  cfcpoiro'Xewc  KaOiXwv  xpwac  *at  avrb  rye 

'ABtivag  t6  &ya\fia  rbv  irtptatpirhv  dicotivaaQ  r&f/iov,  &c.    Pausan.  Attic. 
25,  5. 
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bule ;  but  from  the  drawings  of  Carrey,  taken  before  the 
explosion  which  ruined  the  building,  added  to  the  designs 
and  casts  of  those  still  extant,  and  to  the  originals  which 
have  been  saved  from  the  ruins,  and  which  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum  l,  we  derive  (although  about  two-fifths  are 
still  wanting)  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  entire  work. 
The  procession  is  represented  as  advancing  in  two  parallel 
columns  from  west  to  east,  one  along  the  northern,  and  the 
other  along  the  southern  side  of  the  temple,  as  facing 
inwards  after  turning  the  two  angles  of  the  eastern  front, 
and  as  meeting  towards  the  centre  of  that  front.  Hence 
the  figures  of  the  southern  frieze  are  represented  as  moving 
to  the  spectator's  right,  and  those  of  the  northern  side  to 
the  spectator's  left,  those  of  the  eastern  frieze  towards  the 
southern  end  to  the  spectator's  right,  and  those  towards  the 
northern  end  to  the  spectator's  left. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  eastern  side  *  are  twelve  deities, 
known  to  be  such  from  their  superior  stature,  and  from 
their  being  seated  upon  chairs *.  Six  of  these  deities  face 
to  the  south,  opposite  to  the  head  of  the  southern  column 
of  the  procession :  the  other  six  face  to  the  north,  and  are 
opposed  therefore  to  the  head  of  the  northern  column. 
The  former  six  are  separated  from  the  latter  by  five  stand- 
ing figures,  which  occupy  the  centre  of  the  eastern  frieze, 
and  which  are  consequently  the  central  figures  of  the  whole 
composition.  The  middle  figure  is  the  priestess  of  Mi- 
nerva, who  is  in  the  act  of  taking  from  the  head  of  one 
of  the  Arrhephorse,  the  unknown  burden,  which  she  has 
brought  from  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Gepi.  Behind  her 
is  the  other  Arrhephora,  with  a  similar  burden  on  her 


1  Of  originals  the  British  Museum  possesses  249  feet,  and  of  casts  76  feet. 

2  The  eastern  frieze,  which  is  to  the  left  in  entering  the  Elgin  room,  is 
numbered  from  17  to  25  inclusive. 

*  In  like  manner,  on  the  interior  frieze  of  the  pronaus  of  the  Theseium, 
the  seated  gods  are  as  high  as  the  other  figures  when  standing. 
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head \  The  youth  of  the  Arrhephorae,  whose  age  never  ex- 
ceeded eleven  years  *,  is  well  described  by  the  shortness  of 
their  stature,  compared  with  that  of  the  priestess.  Next  to  the 
latter  stands  the  archon  /3ao~tAevc,  or  king  of  the  divine  rites, 
facing  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  receiving  the  peplus 
from  the  hands  of  a  boy  \ 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Athenian  artist  as  to  several  of  the  twelve  seated 
figures.  This  arises  from  two  circumstances,  which  apply 
not  only  to  these  but  to  several  other  figures,  as  well  in  the 
frieze  as  in  the  metopes  and  pediments.  First,  the  symbols 
and  attributes  which  indicated  the  different  deities  among 
the  later  Greeks  and  Romans,  appear  from  the  sculptures  of 
the  Parthenon  to  have  not  been  much  in  use  in  the  Peri- 
cleian  age.  To  a  people  so  learned  in  their  religion  as  the 
Athenians,  each  deity  was  sufficiently  described  by  the 
general  expression  of  his  countenance,  form,  and  attitude ; 
whereas  to  us,  who  are  ignorant  of  many  particulars  of  the 
Attic  mythology  and  superstitions,  such  indications  are  not 
always  sufficient,  especially  as  the  heads  of  many  of  the 
figures  have  been  purposely  defaced  by  the  Turks  ;  so  that 
of  almost  all  of  them  the  features  are  obliterated.  Secondly, 
many  of  the  attributes  and  minute  details  of  the  figures 
were  indicated  by  metallic  ornaments,  assisted  by  painting : 
of  the  former  we  see  vestiges  in  numerous  round  holes 
visible  in  many  parts  of  the  marbles,  and  in  the  remains  of 
bronze  fastenings  existing  in  some  of  those  holes.  These 
metallic  appendages  were,  of  course,  the  first  things  to  suffer 
by  the  effects  of  time  and  spoliation. 


1  Visconti  supposes  a  torch  in  the  left  hand  of  the  first  Arrhephora,  and 
an  unrolled  volumen  in  that  of  the  second  :  but  both  are  doubtful :  the 
former  perhaps  was  nothing  more  than  a  staff  to  keep  the  burthen  steady, 
and  which  the  priestess  is  about  to  take  in  her  left  hand. 

'  See  above,  p.  165,  n.  5. 

*  I  cannot  discover  the  name  of  the  office  of  this  youth,  in  any  ancient 
Author. 
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As  seven  of  the  deities  of  the  frieze  are  male,  and  five  of 
them  female,  it  is  evident  that  they  did  not  represent  the 
twelve  gods,  commonly  so  called,  of  whom  there  was  an 
equal  number  of  either  sex.  Of  the  six  deities  facing  to 
the  south  or  to  the  spectator's  left,  we  can  hardly  hesi- 
tate in  believing  that  the  first  was  Jupiter,  seated  on  a 
chair  adorned  with  a  sphynx,  and  bearing  a  sceptre;  2. 
Juno,  raising  her  veil,  looking  at  Jupiter,  and  having 
her  daughter  Hebe  standing  beside  her l ;  3.  Mars  in 
repose,  the  end  of  his  spear  appearing  at  his  heel';  4. 
Geres  holding  a  torch ;  5.  This  figure  I  believe  to  have 
been  intended  for  Dionysus,  resting  his  elevated  left  hand  on 
his  thyrsus  as  a  sceptre,  and  seated  between  Demeter  and 
Hermes,  with  whom  he  is  associated  as  one  of  the  terrene 
deities;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  6  was  intended 
for  Mercury  bearing  the  petasus  in  his  hand 3 :  the  posture 

1  Instead  of  Juno  and  Hebe,  Viseonti  has  named  these  figures  Minerva 
and  the  winged  Victory.  It  is  easy  to  believe,  however,  that  Minerva,  in 
whose  honour  the  ceremony  was  celebrated,  and  upon  whose  temple  it  was 
represented,  was  not  among  these  deities.  The  veil,  moreover,  is  the 
usual  attribute  of  Juno,  seldom  or  never  of  Minerva  ;  which  taken  toge- 
ther with  the  situation  of  the  goddess  by  the  side  of  Jupiter,  leaves  little 
doubt  of  this  figure  being  intended  for  Juno.  Among  other  examples  of  the 
association  of  Hebe  with  Juno  may  be  mentioned  that  of  the  Herseum,  near 
Mycenae,  the  most  celebrated  temple  of  Juno  in  Greece,  where  Pausanias 
(Corinth.  17,  6)  describes  a  statue  of  Hebe  as  standing  by  the  sitting  statue 
of  Juno.  Viseonti  seems  to  have  been  misled  by  mistaking  the  veil  of 
Hebe,  which  she  holds  up  with  her  left  arm,  for  a  wing  :  when  supposing 
that  a  winged  figure  could  be  no  other  than  Victory,  he  concluded  that  the 
sitting  figure  near  it  must  be  Minerva.  If  there  was  a  wing,  what  was  the 
left  arm  doing  ?  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  arm  was  either  resting  upon 
the  wing  or  supporting  it. 

*  Viseonti  supposed  this  to  be  Triptolemus,  though  he  has  recognised  the 
exact  posture  of  the  figure  in  a  Mars  of  the  Villa  Ludovisi :  the  remains  of 
the  spear  he  seems  not  to  have  observed.  Memoire,  p.  64.  Mars,  like 
Hercules,  was  often  represented  in  repose  after  his  labours :  the  attitude 
of  this  figure,  therefore,  is  in  favour  of  its  having  been  intended  for  Mars. 

*  The  fifth  and  sixth  figures  were  supposed  by  Viseonti  to  be  the  Dios- 
curi ;  but  independently  of  the  petasus  of  Mercury,  the  two  figures  are 
obviously  of  different  ages,  which  would  not  have  been  the  case  with  the 
twin  brothers.  Enough  of  the  head  of  the  fifth  figure  remains  to  distin- 
guish that  it  was  bearded,  and  the  body  is  broader  and  more  muscular  than 
that  of  the  sixth. 
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of  the  fingers,  and  a  hole  between  the  finger  and  thumb, 
seem  strongly  to  show  that  formerly  there  was  also  a 
caducens  of  bronze  in  Mercury's  hand. 

Of  the  six  deities  who  face  to  the  north,  or  to  the  spec- 
tator s  right,  two  only  are  in  the  British  Museum ;  of 
these  the  male  is  leaning  on  a  knotted  staff  in  the  manner 
in  which  iEsculaphis  is  generally  represented  ;  to  the  right 
arm  of  the  female  some  large  appendage  was  attached1.  Of 
the  other  four  it  is  difficult  to  judge,  as  we  possess  only  the 
designs  of  them  by  Carrey,  and  a  cast  of  the  last,  procured 
by  the  Count  de  Choiseul  Gouffier.  I  am  unable,  therefore,  to 
substitute  any  more  plausible  conjecture  to  that  of  Visconti, 
who  supposed  that  they  represent  Neptune,  his  son  The- 
seus, Agraulus,  and  Pandrosus,  and  that  the  boy  standing 
by  the  last  is  the  young  Erechtheus. 

Before  the  six  deities  facing  to  the  south  stand  six  magis- 
trates, conversing  with  one  another,  and  some  of  them 
leaning  upon  staves,  which  are  probably  official  emblems *. 
The  procession  is  opened  by  eleven  young  women ;  some  of 
whom  bear  instruments  shaped  like  trumpets,  others  vases  of 
the  kind  called  Hydriae,  which  mark  these  figures  for  daugh- 
ters of  metoeci :  the  trumpet-shaped  object  may  therefore  be  a 
folded  umbrella,  the  cnuaSciov,  which  it  was  also  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  daughters  of  metoeci  to  bear  in  this  procession. 

1  Visconti,  who  first  suggested  these  figures  to  have  been  intended  for 
iEsculapius  and  Hygieia,  adduces,  as  a  proof,  something  upon  the  left  arm 
of  the  female  figure,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  a  serpent ;  but  it  was 
too  diminutive  for  that  accompaniment  of  Hygieia,  which  is  generally  of  large 
dimensions ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  three  holes  drilled  on  the  right  arm  and 
side,  and  on  the  seat,  that  the  distinguishing  adjunct  of  metal  was  on  that  side. 

*  The  magistrates  employed  upon  this  occasion  were  the  Archons, 
the  vopofvXaKtc,  <pv\opa<rt\elc  and  Kijpvxeg  irtpi  rdc  iro/iirag.  The  first, 
according  to  J.  Pollux  (8,  94),  were  crowned  with  a  white  fillet  (arpo^ty 
Xiury),  and  some  of  the  magistrates  on  the  frieze  are  represented  as 
crowned.  For  the  names  here  assigned  see  J.  Pollux  (3, 55.  8, 103.  111. 
10, 191).  Philochorus  ap.  Harpocrat  in  Kavrf<f>6poi.  Hesych.  in  Kavttfo- 
poi,  'Iffrptavtffc.  Harpocr.,  Hesych.,  Said,  in  Sffa^iy^opot.  Suid.,  Hesych., 
Etym.  M.  in  Atyooc,  At^po^opoi.  Hesych.,  Etym.  M.  in  BaXkofopot. 
Aristoph.  Vesp.  452.  Suid.  in  Nopo06\ajcec,  'Aovoc  Krifotywyrof,  Hesych. 
in  vv\o/3a<rt\c!c  :  and  for  the  various  authorities  on  the  whole  subject, 
Meursii  Panathenaea,  20 — 25,  and  Visconti,  Mlmoire,  p.  48,  seq. 
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The  five  last  of  them  appear,  from  Carrey's  drawings,  to 
have  borne  large  circular  paterae.  They  extended  to  the 
south-eastern  angle,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  figure, 
which  was  a  magistrate  \  looking  round  on  the  part  of  the 
procession  which  followed  him.  He  is  interposed  between 
the  end  of  the  procession  of  females  and  the  sacrificial  oxen, 
with  which  the  southern  frieze  commenced  *.  Some  of  these 
victims  are  proceeding  quietly,  others  are  struggling  against 
the  utmost  efforts  of  the  men  on  foot,  clothed  in  disordered 
pallia,  who  accompany  them  \  Next  to  these  were  females *, 
as  appears  from  the  drawings  of  Carrey,  and  among 
them  four  women  bearing  square  instruments,  perhaps  the 
$i<ppo<p6poi  or  bearers  of  folding-chairs,  who  were  daughters 
of  metoeci ;  then  followed  a  procession  of  citizens,  the  most 
aged  of  whom  were  perhaps  the  0aX\o<p6poi*  ;  though 
no  indication  of  branches  in  their  hands,  from  which  that 
name  was  derived,  can  be  perceived.  Next  came  quadrigae  °, 
of  which  eight  were  designed  by  Carrey,  and  fragments  of 
five  are  in  the  Elgin  collection 7.  The  cars  were  followed 
by  horsemen  *,  who  extended,  as  it  appears  from  the  draw- 
ings of  Carrey,  as  far  as  the  south-western  angle,  where 
the  last  horseman  is  accompanied  by  a  man  on  foot.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few,  who  are  covered  with  a  cuirass 

1  This  forms  a  single  figure  at  the  end  of  No.  90,  and  is  on  the  return 
of  the  same  stone,  on  the  southern  face  of  which  begin  the  victims. 

*  According  to  the  Scholiast  of  Aristophanes  (Nub.  386)  the  colonial 
cities  sent  oxen  for  sacrifice  on  this  occasion. 

*  Nos.  85  to  90  of  the  Elgin  collection. 

4  No.  83  of  the  Elgin  collection  is  a  fragment  of  this  part  of  the  pro- 
cession. 

s  Even  these,  as  Xenophon  tells  us  (Sympos.  4),  were  chosen  on  this  occa- 
sion for  their  beauty  ;  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  attention  paid  by  the 
Athenians  to  that  principle  which  led  them  to  such  wonderful  results  in 
art. 

*  There  were  Hippodromice,  or  races  of  cars  and  horses,  on  the  third  day 
of  the  Panathenaic  festival.  Aristoph.  Pa.  899.  Xenoph.  Sympos.  1.  Dio- 
gen.  Babyl.  ap.  Athen.  4,  19  (67).  Hegesandrus  ap.  Athen.  4, 19  (64).  J. 
Poll.  8,  93. 

7  Nos.  78  to  82  of  the  Elgin  collection. 

*  Of  this  part  of  the  procession  there  are  about  seventy  feet  in  the  Elgin 
Collection,  from  No.  62  to  No.  77  inclusive. 
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sitting  close  to  the  body,  all  the  horsemen  are  more  or 
less  clothed  with  a  loose  drapery ;  some  of  them  have  a 
close  helmet,  bat  the  greater  part  are  bareheaded.  Some 
are  booted,  others  have  the  legs  and  feet  bare.  In  Carrey's 
drawings  some  of  them  are  represented  with  the  broad- 
brimmed,  low-crowned  hat,  called  the  Arcadian  pilus ' ; 
but  none  of  these  are  in  the  Elgin  collection. 

Before  the  six  deities  facing  to  the  north  stand  six 
magistrates  in  varied  postures;  and  some  of  them  leaning  upon 
staves,  as  on  the  other  side.  A  seventh  magistrate  bears 
something  in  both  hands,  perhaps  the  itpbv  tcavovv,  contain- 
ing the  requisites  for  sacrifice ',  which  he  is  about  to  deliver 
to  two  Ganephone,  whom  he  faces,  and  appears  to  instruct. 
Between  them  and  the  next  pair  of  females  is  an  eighth 
magistrate,  facing  and  employed  like  the  seventh,  but  with- 
out any  thing  apparent  in  his  hands  \  The  women  then  walk 
singly :  the  fifth  has  a  vase  resembling  a  large  ornamented 
patera  in  her  hand 4 ;  the  sixth  and  seventh  hold  between 
them  a  large  candelabrum,  or  some  instrument  resembling 
it ;  then  follow  two  singly  with  vases,  and  two  singly 
with  paterae  * ;  beyond  these  two  others,  walking  singly,  the 
last  bearing  a  patera,  terminated  the  eastern  end  of  the 
frieze  at  the  north-eastern  angle0.  This  I  take  to  have 
been  the  procession  of  the  daughters  of  noble  citizens. 

1  According  to  Visconti  it  was  a  Thessalian  pileus ;  bat  the  Athenians 
seem  to  have  called  it  Arcadian ;  iiriffrtf  o  'Hp*tfi|£  'AptdBi  ir(Xy  rif* 
*f fdkijv  ffKidlbtv,  A?  iv  Jpp  BkpovQ  MBit  'ABrjvyffiy.  PhQostr.  Sophist.  2, 5. 
It  is  found  on  some  of  the  most  ancient  vases  of  Etroria  and  Magna  Grsecia, 
as  well  as  of  Greece  ;  and  was  derived  perhaps  from  the  Pelasgi,  from  whom 
both  Arcadians  and  Thessalians  derived  their  origin,  and  the  Italians  many 
of  their  customs. 

'  Td  irpd?  n}v  Ovoiav.  Philochor.  ap.  Harpocr.  in  KanjfSpoi*  T6 
xavovv  w&ptar1  '6\hq  l%ov  cat  vrkpfta  gal  /id^aipav.     Aristoph.  Pa.  948. 

TA  kclvovv  irti  p&X™?'  ?Vi-    Plato  Com.  ap.  Schol.  Arist.  ibid. 

*  The  Neptune,  Theseus,  Agraulus,  Pandrosus,  and  Erechtheus,  are  only 
to  be  seen  in  Carrey's  drawings  :  the  eight  magistrates  are  in  Nos.  20,  21, 
22,  23,  of  the  Elgin  Collection  ;  the  last  of  which  is  a  cast  from  an  original 
in  the  Musee  at  Paris. 

4  From  Carrey's  drawings.  *  No.  24  of  the  Elgin  collection. 

*  Stuart's  and  Carrey's  drawings. 
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The  northern  side,  like  the  southern,  began  with  vic- 
tims \  which  are  followed  by  <rica$ii<p6poi  or  metoeci,  bearing 
trays  filled  with  loaves  of  bread  and  other  offerings ■ :  after 
these  came  three  ascophori,  or  men,  bearing  skins  of  wine 
on  their  shoulders;  four*  players  on  the  flute,  four  men 
bearing  large  diote,  the  last  of  whom  is  stooping  down 
to  lift  the  vase4:  then  four  players  on  the  lyre,  after 
whom  was  a  crowd  of  men  on  foot ;  these  were  perhaps 
a  chorus  who  sang,  among  other  poetry,  that  of  Homer  \ 
Next  followed  quadrigae  similar  to  those  on  the  southern 
side  *.  From  hence  to  the  extremity  of  the  northern 
side  is  a  procession  of  ephebi  on  horseback7,  with  the 
same  admirable  variety  of  action,  costume,  and  drapery 
displayed  in  the  horsemen  of  the  southern  frieze.  Among 
the  last  figures  are  two  dismounted  horsemen,  the  last 
of  whom  is  followed  by  a  boy  on  foot,  who  is  the  last 
figure  at  the  north-western  angle.  The  procession  of  the 
horsemen  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  southern  side 
ended  in  like  manner  with  the  figure  of  a  man  on  foot. 

On  the  western  frieze  the  figures  face  to  the  north,  or 
spectator's  left,  so  that  this  part  must  be  considered  as  a 
continuation  of  the  northern  column  of  the  procession. 
Like  the  adjoining  end  of  the  northern  side,  it  is  formed  in 
part  of  dismounted  horsemen,  and  seems  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  rear  of  the  procession,  where  the  individuals  had 

1  Carrey's  drawings. 

*  One  of  these  and  part  of  a  second  are  in  No.  25  of  the  Elgin  collection. 

*  Visconti  says  three  ;  but  Carrey's  drawings,  which  are  now  the  only 
authority,  clearly  indicate  four. 

4  This  portion  of  the  frieze  has  been  recently  discovered  :  Carrey  in  his 
drawing  of  it  had  caused  the  last  figure  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  boy 
leading  a  hog. 

*  Carrey's  drawings,  where  the  men  appear  of  different  ages. 

*  Nos.  26  to  31  of  the  Elgin  collection.  Visconti  was  mistaken  in 
describing  some  of  the  cars  as  drawn  by  two,  and  others  by  three  horses. 
On  both  sides  of  the  temple  the  cars  appear  to  have  been  quadrigae, 
each  mounted  by  a  charioteer  and  attended  by  a  man  on  foot,  as  well  as 
by  a  hoplita,  who  is  either  mounted  in  the  chariot  or  walks  on  one  side 
of  it. 

7  Nos.  32  to  45  of  the  Elgin  collection. 
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not  yet  fallen  into  their  ranks.  Some  are  represented  as 
drawing  on  their  buskins,  others  as  adjusting  their  bridles  ; 
others  are  just  about  to  mount  their  horses,  while  some  are 
contending  with  their  horses,  which  are  endeavouring  to 
escape.  A  magistrate  l  at  the  north-western  angle  appears 
to  superintend  this  part  of  the  procession,  which  terminates 
at  the  south-western  angle,  with  a  man  on  foot  holding  up 
his  chlamys.  The  western  frieze  differs  from  the  others,  in 
having  the  figures  in  general  more  detached  from  one 
another. 


II.  Some  further  Questions  relating  to  the  Parthenon. 

There  are  some  enquiries  concerning  the  Parthenon,  not 
without  interest  to  Athenian  history,  as  well  as  the  arts, 
upon  which  opinions  are  still  more  or  less  divided. 

Qu.  1.  Was  there  an  earlier  Parthenon? 

Against  this  supposition  can  only  be  adduced  the  silence  of 
all  antiquity,  and  the  words,  or  rather  a  single  word,  of  Hero- 
dotus, who  relates  that  when  the  Persians  entered  the  Acro- 
polis the  first  time,  they  set  fire  to  the  Acropolis  after  having 
plundered  the  temple  (r&  2pov),  as  if  there  had  been  only  one. 
Some  strong  reasons,  however,  may  be  adduced  for  believing 
that  there  was  at  that  time  a  second  temple  of  Minerva. 

In  the  Parthenon,  the  goddess  was  worshipped  in  her 
capacity  of  'A0ijva  YlapOivoe  or  Nfcfj,  the  invincible  god- 
dess of  war  ;  and  as  'Adifva  'lmrela,  who  subdued  the  horse 
and  yoked  him  to  the  chariot,  one  of  the  chief  implements 
of  ancient  warfare '.  As  Minerva  Polias  she  was  victorious 
over  Neptune  in  the  contest  for  the  apxrryeala  of  Attica, 

1  This  figure,  being  on  the  return  face  of  the  extreme  marble  of  the 
northern  side,  has  been  preserved  with  that  part  of  the  frieze,  and  is  in 
No.  46  of  the  Elgin  collection. 

1  dppa  8k  frpwrtiv  taraoivaaaaav,  8t&  tovto  'lirxtiav  K\r)9f)vai.  Suid. 
in  'lirwtia  'A0ijv5.  Hence  she  was  sometimes  represented  as  starting  from 
the  head  of  Jupiter,  accompanied  by  the  horse.  Bekker,  Anecd.  Gr.  I, 
p.  360. 
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the  planter  of  the  olive,  the  teacher  of  agriculture,  and 
other  arts  of  peace,  the  personation  of  divine  wisdom,  and 
the  protectress  of  the  city.  These  two  distinct  characters 
furnish  at  once  a  presumption  that  there  were  two  temples 
of  Minerva  even  in  early  times :  nor  is  it  likely  that  when 
Corinth,  Sparta,  Argos,  iEgina,  Syracuse,  and  many  other 
cities  had  large  temples  of  Minerva,  Athens  should  have 
been  satisfied  with  that  of  Polias,  which  was  only  part  of  a 
building  sacred  to  other  deities. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  some  portions  of  columns,  of 
very  ancient  date,  which  are  inserted  in  the  northern  wall 
of  the  Acropolis,  and  were  probably  placed  there  at  the 
time  of  the  repairs  which  followed  the  Persian  war I.  They 
belonged  apparently  to  some  ruined  edifice  of  large  dimen- 
sions on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  since  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
believed  that  they  were  raised  to  that  height,  from  below, 
for  such  a  purpose.  It  is  not  unlikely,  therefore,  that  they 
were  the  columns  of  the  more  ancient  Parthenon,  built  per- 
haps in  the  seventh  century,  (for  their  workmanship  can 
hardly  be  ascribed  to  an  earlier  date,)  at  which  time  the 
Gecropian  hill  having  long  ceased  to  be  a  polis,  which  was 
its  state  when  the  Erechtheium  was  founded,  there  was  a 
space  on  the  highest  part  of  the  citadel  and  sacred  inclosure, 
applicable  to  a  large  temple.  The  columns  in  the  northern 
wall  were  partially  fluted,  and  not  very  different  in  diame- 
ter from  those  of  the  existing  Parthenon '.  A  grammarian 
asserts  that  the  'fijcartfpircSoc  UapOevwv  was  fifty  feet 
greater  than  the  temple  which  was  burnt  by  the  Persians  * ; 

1  See  above,  p.  312. 

*  Having  climbed  up  to  tbe  wall  with  difficulty,  I  measured  one  of  the 
flutings,  and  found  it  1 1*3  inches.  We  may  assume  that  there  were  twenty 
flutings,  as  the  exceptions  to  that  number  in  the  Doric  order  are  rare,  and 
twenty  is  the  number,  as  well  in  the  Parthenon  as  in  the  older  temples  of 
Corinth,  Syracuse,  and  JEgina.  The  columns  therefore,  in  the  walls  of 
the  Acropolis,  were  probably  more  than  six  feet  in  diameter. 

*  aEcar6fiirt#oc'  viutQ  Iv  ry  'AtpovdXti  UapBtvuv,  jearatnetvatrOcJc  v7r6 
'AQfjvaiatv,  pii^w  rov  lpicpt}<rQtvTOc  vvb  ruv  llkpautv  *6<ri  ircvrqcovra. 
Hesych.  in  v. 
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where  it  would  seem  that  one  of  the  measures  of  the  building 
burnt  by  the  Persians  was  fifty  feet.  Now  if  we  apply  this 
remark  to  the  Erechtheium,  which  is  reasonable,  considering 
the  notoriety  given  to  the  burning  of  it,  by  the  fable  of  the 
olive-tree  as  related  by  Herodotus  and  others,  it  is  mani- 
festly erroneous,  no  dimension  of  the  Erechtheium  being 
fifty  feet.  It  is  almost  equally  inapplicable  to  the  length  of 
an  earlier  Parthenon,  as  that  would  make  the  temple  too 
small.  Those  words  of  Hesychius,  therefore,  could  only 
have  been  true  of  the  breadth  of  an  earlier  Parthenon ; 
and  we  shall  find  that  a  hexastyle  with  thirteen  columns  on 
the  side,  of  the  same  diameter  as  those  of  the  existing  Par- 
thenon, with  an  intercolumniation  of  the  same  proportions, 
would  be  very  nearly  fifty  feet  shorter  on  the  side  than  that 
temple  '.  That  the  elder  Parthenon,  if  there  was  such  a 
building,  was  a  hexastyle,  can  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt ; 
the  new  Parthenon  being  the  only  known  example  of  an 
octastyle  Doric,  except  that  of  Selinus,  which  was  still 
later  in  date  *. 

Qu.  2.  On  the  divisions  of  the  Sijkoc  or  Cella. 

The  epithet  kctro/xirtSoc,  applied  to  the  Parthenon*,  indi- 
cates that  one  of  its  principal  dimensions  was  a  hundred 

1  Although  thirteen  column*  are  here  supposed,  because  the  Theseium, 
Parthenon,  and  Olympieium,  hare  in  the  flanks  twice  the  number  of  columns 
in  front  pint  one,  an  even  number  in  the  sides  was  more  common  in  the 
colonial,  which  resembled  the  more  ancient,  or  true  Doric.  But,  as  the 
intercolumniation  of  the  latter  was  generally  smaller  than  in  the  Athenian 
temples,  the  Bame  result  might  be  produced  by  supposing  fourteen  columns 
in  the  sides  of  the  elder  Parthenon. 

*  An  excavation  made  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Parthenon,  in  the  year 
1836,  to  a  depth  of  more  than  twenty  feet  below  the  surface,  brought  to 
light  the  squared  blocks  of  a  former  building  which  stood  on  the  same  site, 
a  hone's  head  in  a  style  intermediate  between  those  of  jEgina  and  the  Par- 
thenon, fragments  of  columns,  triglyphs,  capitals,  and  reliefs,  and  numerous 
remains  of  works  in  bronze,  pottery,  and  marble.  The  Cimonian  wall  was 
found  to  be  from  eighteen  to  twenty-eight  feet  in  thickness. 

*  rbv  ftkv  7 dp  UaTdfimdov  UapBiv&va  KaXXicpari}?  ttpyagtro  rac 
'Urivoc.      Plutarch.  Pericl.  13.  6  ti  r&v  'ABrjvaiwv  8rjpoc  oUotopwv  rbv 
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Greek  feet.  That  this  dimension  was  the  breadth,  we  might 
presume,  without  the  evidence  of  the  temple  itself,  from  the 
consideration  that  Greek  temples  were  classified  by  the 
number  of  columns  in  front,  and  not  on  the  sides.  From 
the  breadth  of  the  Parthenon,  Stuart  deduced  the  length  of 
the  Attic  foot.  Having  compared  the  length  of  the  lower 
step  of  the  stylobate  in  front,  with  its  length  on  the  side, 
he  found  them  incommensurable  :  neither  were  the  front 
and  side  lengths  of  the  step  above  it  commensurate  with  each 
other.  But  the  third  step,  on  which  the  columns  of  the  peri- 
style stand,  measured  one  hundred  and  one  feet  one  inch  and 
seven-tenths  English  in  breadth,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  feet  seven  inches  and  one-twentieth  in  length,  num- 
bers which  are  so  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five,  that,  had  the  greater  measure 
been  a  quarter  of  an  inch  less,  it  would  have  been  deficient 
of  that  proportion.  The  front  measure  gives  an  Attic  foot 
of  12*137  London  inches  ;  the  side  measure,  one  of  12*138, 
medium  12*1375.  The  Roman  foot,  according  to  Pliny, 
was  to  the  Attic  in  the  proportion  of  six  hundred  to  six 
hundred  and  twenty-five  *,  or  twenty-four  to  twenty-five, 
giving  a  length  of  11*652  English  inches,  according  to  the 
preceding  measure  of  the  Attic  foot.  In  a  paper  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  year  1760,  the  author 
Matthew  Raper,  who  had  compared  the  ancient  authorities 
on  the  length  of  the  Roman  foot,  with  all  the  existing  Ro- 
man monuments  which  throw  any  light  upon  this  question, 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  before  the  reign  of  Titus,  the 

Roman  foot  was  equal  to  ^^  +  of  the  London  foot,   or 


iKarSfiirtSov  (sc.  va6v).    Plutarch.  Cat.  Maj.  5.    IlapQtv&vtQ  fjcar4pirc£o<, 
vdria  TtixHt  vtSnr  oLcot,  UpovvXcua.    Plutarch,  de  Glor.  Athen.  7* 

1  Plin.  H.  N.  2, 21  (23).  Pliny,  by  employing  the  number  600,  shows 
that  he  derived  his  proportion  from  the  length  of  the  Greek  stade  in  Roman 
feet,  which  gives  exactly  eight  stades  to  the  Roman  mile  of  5000  feet ; 
and  this,  according  to  Strabo  (p.  322),  was  the  ordinary  computation  (wf  ok 
iroXKoi  \oyilovrai).  For  some  further  remarks  on  this  subject,  see  the 
Journal  of  the  R.  Geographical  Society,  ix.  p.  1. 
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11-64?  inches,  and  that  it  was  equal  to  j^  —  or  11*58 

inches  in  the  reigns  of  Severus  and  Diocletian.  Although 
Stuart's  observations  on  the  Parthenon  were  made  before 
the  year  1 760,  his  volume  relating  to  that  temple  was  not 
published  until  1788,  and  Baper  appears  to  have  had  no 
knowledge  of  his  discovery. 

Such  remarkable  coincidences  sufficiently  prove  the  inten- 
tions of  the  builders  of  the  Parthenon,  in  regard  to  the 
breadth  of  the  upper  stylobate,  which  became  the  scale  of 
the  whole  building;  and  render  it  scarcely  necessary  to 
advert  to  an  interpretation,  which  according  to  an  ancient 
antiquary  was  sometimes  given  to  the  word  'EjcaropicESoci 
namely,  that  the  Parthenon  received  that  epithet,  not  from 
its  dimensions,  but  the  harmony  of  its  proportions  \  If 
'Efcarrf/xireSoc  ever  had  the  force  of  evpvOfxog,  (tu/u/lcct/ooc,  it 
arose  probably  from  one  hundred  feet  having  been  a  favour- 
ite measure  among  the  Greeks  in  their  temples,  construc- 
tions, and  works  of  every  kind  \ 

1  'Erarojfircdov.  AvKovpyoc  iv  rf  lirtypa<f>opivq>  'AiroXoyur/ioc  Jv 
TreiroXirevrai'  'O  HapQiv<*tv  vic6  rtvwv  *E*ard/J9T€do£  UaXiiro  StA  cdWoc 
Kai  tvpv9piav,  oh  did.  fisytdof  <Jg  Mcyf  rXtfc  •)  KaWivrparoc  iv  Tip  wtpi 
'AQtiv&v.  Harpocrat.  in  v.  Suidas  in  v.  repeats  this  remark  of  Menecles. 
The  vw6  tivwv  shows  however  that  this  was  not  the  ordinary  import  of  the 
word.  In  two  other  Lexica,  we  find  it  applied  to  the  Parthenon  according 
to  its  natural  meaning,  though  the  authors  of  them  absurdly  make  the  Par- 
thenon a  Bquare  building,  'EcaroftireAov  v««c  fori  Ttjc  'AQijvac  icot&v  Uarbv 
U  7rd<rrjQ  wXtvpac  &<k  tovto  y&p  wvofidoOtr  KaXovffi  ydp  avrov  rive?  Uap- 
Otvwva.  Bekker,  Anecd.  Gr.  I.  p.  247.  Etymol.  M.  in  'EKardpiceSov.  Nor 
can  any  other  sense  than  that  of  a  hundred  feet  in  length  or  breadth  be 
attached  to  UarSpiridoQ  in  the  historical  writers.  When  the  Thebans  de- 
stroyed Platoea  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (b.  c.  427),  they 
made  use  of  the  materials  of  the  city  to  construct  two  buildings  :  one  of  which 
was  two  hundred  feet  Bquare,  having  apartments  all  around,  both  above  and 
below  {taray&yiov  BiokogIwv  irodiav  Travraxrj,  rvrXy  ouerjpara  f  x©v  k6t*9cv 
cat  dvioOtv.  Karaywyiov — gcvofoxeiov,  fravdoKilov.  Etym.  M.  in  jcara- 
\vfia,  icdXij.  It  seems  to  have  resembled  a  modern  Khan)  :  the  other  was 
a  temple  of  Juno,  constructed  of  stone,  of  a  hundred  feet  (ytvv  tKarofitrtiov 
XiBivov).    Thucyd.  3,  68. 

3  To  the  examples  in  the  preceding  note  may  be  added  the  following. 
noiijoav  Bk  «rvpi)v  UaTopirtSov.  Homer  II.  X.  164.  odtf  tKarofiTrkfy  Ttpftova. 
in  a  TheBsalian  inscription.     See  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  IV.  p.  405. 

11 
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In  some  official  records  of  the  treasurers  of  this  temple 
inscribed  on  marble,  which  have  been  found  among  its 
ruins,  mention  is  made  of  three  distinct  divisions  of  it 
besides  the  Opisthodomus,  namely,  the  IIpoi^'iov,  the 
f£jcaro/iTeSov,  and  the  UapOsvfov \  That  the  western 
apartment  of  the  Oella  was  the  Opisthodomus,  or  cele- 
brated treasury  of  the  Athenians,  there  cannot  remain  a 
doubt  upon  comparing  some  of  the  ancient  authorities 
which  allude  to  it*.  Here  was  deposited  the  produce 
of  the  public  revenue  in  coin,  bullion,  or  other  valuables, 
here  were  kept  the  written  securities  of  those  who  were 
indebted  to  the  Athenian  treasury,  and  here  probably  were 
registers  inscribed  on  marble,  of  the  property  deposited ; 
similar  to  those  which  have  been  discovered  relating  to  the 


>  Boeckh,  C.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  137—142. 

*  *0  ohcoc  b  biriaBtv  rov  veut  ttjq  'AfyvaQ  otorv  KaXdrai,  iv  #j*  iurtriOivro 
rd  xpifpara.     Harpocr.  in  'Oir«r06£o/iog. 

biritno  rov  ve«  tiirXovg  rofyoc  tjjq  KaXovfikvrjQ  IToXia£o£  'AOrjvac,  ?xwv 
Qvpav,  5irov  ijv  9r}<ravpo<pvX6xtov'  iiratf/)  rd  x?^)VMTa  &  rif  bxtoBohopy 
iiriKHTo'  piaov  8s  i<m  tt)q  dcpoiroAcwc.  tvOa  i}v  rafuttov,  otcutQiv  rov  rrJQ 
'AOtjvac  vaov.    SchoL  Aristoph.  Plut.  1 193. 

rb  birurOtv  iravrbQ  oUtj^utoC  'AOijvaXoi  dk  rb  rapuTov  rwv  upwv  xpvpd- 
Tiav,  iirci  ijv  bmtrQtv  rov  Upov  rrJQ  'AOrjvag.  Etymol.  Mag.  in  'Oxt<r062ojiog. 
V.  et  Said,  in  v.    Bekker,  Anecd.  Gr.  I.  p.  286. 

One  of  these  authorities  attaches  the  Opisthodomus  to  the  temple  of 
Polias ;  the  others  leave  us  in  doubt  on  the  question  :  but  Plutarch  is  deci- 
sive in  showing  that  it  was  a  portion  of  the  Parthenon.  He  tells  us  that 
the  Athenians,  by  an  excess  of  flattery  towards  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
lodged  him  in  the  opisthodomus  of  the  Parthenon  as  a  guest  of  the  goddess, 
and  that  such  was  the  irregularity  of  his  life,  that  he  was  by  no  means  a 
creditable  guest  for  a  virgin  (rbv  yap  SwHTQbBopov  rov  JlapQivtSvoc 
dMe&av  airtf  KardXvaiv  edict?  Siairav  eZgc,  ttjq  'AOijvac  Xeyofikvrjg 
vicotitxtoO&i  cat  Ztvi%itv  ainbv,  oh  vdvv  Koayuov  Z*vov  oitb"  wq  trapOtvtp 
*p4**£  ^v%ara9p*i)ovTa.)    Plutarch.  Demetr.  23. 

Correcting  the  HoXidtog  of  the  Scholiast  of  Aristophanes,  his  description 
of  the  Opisthodomus,  although  oddly  expressed,  was  correct ;  this  apart- 
ment having  been  formed  out  of  the  Cella  by  two  parallel  transverse  walls, 
and  having  a  Qvoa  or  single  great  door.  For  the  relative  positions  of  the 
Sanctuary  of  Jupiter  Polieus  and  the  biriaQStiopog  nfc  Otov,  as  indicated  by 
Aristophanes,  Plut.  1192,  see  above,  p.  347,  n.  3- 
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offerings  made  to  the  goddess  herself,  who  had  a  personal 
treasury,  distinct  from  her  public  treasury  in  the  Opistho- 
domus l.  Combining  this  circumstance  with  the  importance 
of  the  Opisthodonras  as  the  public  treasury,  and  with  the 
words  of  the  Scholiast,  which  describe  it  as  a  SiirXovc  ™x°c 
l\wv  Ovpav,  we  are  led  to  the  belief  that  there  was  no 
direct  communication  between  the  two  great  divisions  of 
the  cella  of  the  Parthenon. 

The  three  subdivisions  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  ceDa 
appear  to  have  been  thus  formed.  1.  A  railing  along  the 
stylobate  of  the  columns  of  the  Prothyrreum  of  the  eastern 
door,  separated  it  from  the  ambulatory  of  the  Pronaus, 
and  formed  the  irpovifiov,  sometimes  called  the  npoSopo? 
in  contradistinction  to  the  'OirurOoSo/uoc. 

2.  A  similar  barrier,  within  the  eastern  or  great  chamber 
of  the  cella,  divided  it  into  the  'EicarofiircSov  and  Uapdtvwv ; 
for  these  names,  although  each  of  them  applicable  to 
the  eastern  apartment  of  the  cella,  (the  former,  because  it 
was  about  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  the  latter  because  it 
was  the  apartment  of  the  goddess,)  appear  to  have  been 
employed  specifically  to  designate  two  portions  of  the  cham- 
ber ;  the  Parthenon  having  been  that  in  which  stood  the  sta- 
tue, and  the  Hecatompedum  the  remainder  or  eastern  portion 
of  the  apartment.  Thus  the  word  UapOevwv  appears  to 
have  had  a  triple  signification,  namely,  the  whole  temple,  the 
eastern  division  of  the  cella,  and  the  western  portion  of  the 
eastern  apartment  of  the  cella.  It  would  be  difficult,  on 
any  other  supposition,  to  explain  some  of  the  inscriptions 
which  have  been  found  on  the  spot.  As  there  is  no  reference 
to  the  posticum  as  a  separate  apartment,  although  there  are 
vestiges  proving  that  it  was  divided  by  a  railing  from  the 
ambulatory,  we  are  to  suppose  that  it  was  no  more  than  a 
prothyrseum  of  the  treasury,  serving  as  a  part  of  it. 

1  See  Boeckh,  Economy  of  Athens,  I.  p.  215.  C.  Ins.  Gr.  I.  p.  176, 
seq.  Some  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  these  inscriptions  were  perhaps 
unredeemed  pledges  for  money  borrowed. 
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The  Prodomus  and  Hecatompedum  were  adorned  with 
paintings,  but  concerning  them  we  have  no  knowledge,  in 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  works  of  Polemo  and  Helio* 
dorus,  except  that  the  Prodomus  was  partly  painted  by 
Protogenes  of  Caunus1,  and  that  in  the  Hecatompedum 
were  pictures  of  Themistocles  and  Heliodorus*.  In  the 
Pronaus  and  Posticum  there  was  sufficient  space  for  dedi- 
cations such  as  statues,  and  of  these  probably  there  were 
many  in  Roman  times. 

Qu.  3.  Was  any  part  of  the  roof  of  the  Parthenon,  between 
the  statue  and  the  eastern  door,  hypaethral,  or  pierced  with 
an  opening  to  the  sky  ? 

Stuart  arrived  at  a  conclusion  in  the  affirmative,  and  has 
been  generally  followed ;  but  Mr.  Wilkins  adhered  to  the 
opinion  that  all  but  decastyle  temples  were  entirely  closed, 
receiving  light  only  from  the  door  *.  It  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  been  for  this  purpose  that  the  doors  of  ancient  temples 
were  hi  general  constructed  of  large  dimensions ;  and  there 
is  some  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  the  Greeks,  without  the 
strongest  necessity,  could  have  been  willing  to  injure  the 
external  appearance  of  their  temples,  which,  it  can  hardly 
be  denied,  would  be  the  consequence  of  an  opening  in  the 

1  Quidam  (et  Protogenem)  naves  pinxisse  usque  ad  annum  quinquagesi- 
mum  :  argumentum  esse,  quod,  cum  Athenis  celeberrimo  loco  Minerva)  delu- 
bri  propylseon  pingeret,  ubi  fecit  nobilem  Paralum  et  Ammoniada  quam 
quidam  Nausicaam  vocant,  adjecerit  parvulas  naves  longas  in  iis  quas  pic- 
tores  parenga  appellant,  ut  appareret  a  quibus  initiis  ad  arcem  ostentationis 
opera  sua  pervenissent  Plin.  H.  N.  35, 10  (36.  §  20).  The  Ammonias  was 
one  of  the  five  sacred  triremes,  so  called  because  it  carried  offerings  to  Jupiter 
Ammon.  This  trireme  was  dedicated  subsequently  to  the  time  of  Alexander, 
as  were  the  Antigonis  and  Ptolemais  ;  there  having  been  anciently  only  two 
sacred  triremes,  the  Salaminia  or  Delia,  and  the  Paralus.  (Demosth. 
c.  Meid.  p.  570,  Reiske.  Etym.  M.  in  UdpaXog.)  Another  subject  of  the 
paintings  in  the  Prodomus  of  the  Parthenon,  according  to  Philostratus  in 
the  life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  (2, 10.)  was  the  rock  Aornus  and  the 
prjypa  or  fissure  which  was  said  to  attract  the  birds  flying  over  it 

*  See  above,  p.  150.  n.  2. 

9  Prolusiones  Architectonics,  p.  85,  seq. 
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roof.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  strong  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  Parthenon  and  some  other  temples  of 
similar  dimensions  were  so  constructed.  Vitruvius  instances, 
as  an  example  of  the  Hypaethroe,  an  octastyle  at  Athens ; 
where  the  Parthenon  was  the  only  octastyle  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge,  and  had  moreover  one  of  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  his  hypsethras,  namely,  an  upper 
row  of  interior  columns ;  between  which  and  the  walls  there 
was  an  ambulation  like  that  of  a  peristyle '. 

The  only  valid  objection  to  this  testimony  of  Vitruvius  is 
the  apparent  absurdity  of  limiting  the  Hypeethros  to  deea- 
styles,  and  then  giving  an  octastyle  as  an  example.  Bnt 
such  anomalies  sometimes  occur  in  technical  terms  employed 
for  classification.  These  theoretical  speculations  of  Vitru- 
vius, moreover,  are  seldom  found  applicable  to  the  architec- 
ture of  the  Greeks,  who  never  allowed  themselves  to  be  fet- 
tered by  such  generalization.  We  find  similar  definitions 
of  the  Peripteros  and  Dipteros;  the  former  of  which 
he  describes  as  having  six  columns  in  the  front  and  posti- 
cum,  and  the  latter  eight ;  thus,  in  both  instances,  post- 
poning to  the  second  place  in  the  definition  that  which  con- 
stituted the  chief  characteristic  of  either  class,  and  by  which 
temples  were  vulgarly  classified. 

That  the  hexastyle  of  Delphi  was  hypaethral  is  rendered 
almost  certain  by  a  circumstance  related  by  Justin *,  nor  is 

1  Hypaethroe  vero  decastylos  est  in  pronao  et  postico :  reliqua  omnia 
eadera  habet  quae  dipteros,  sed  interiore  parte  columnar  in  altitudine  duplices 
remotas  a  parietibus  ad  circuitionem  ut  porticus  peristyliorum :  medium 
autem  sub  divo  est  sine  tecto,  aditusque  valvarum  ex  utraque  parte  in  pronao 
et  postico.  Hujus  autem  exemplar  Romee  non  est,  sed  Athenis  octastylea  et 
in  templo  Olympic    Vitruv.  3, 1. 

There  is  some  doubt  whether  Vitruvius  by  the  last  words  intended  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens  or  at  Olympia  ;  the  words  are  more 
favourable  to  the  latter  interpretation ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Athenian 
Olympium  was  a  complete  example  of  his  hypaethroe.  Some  of  the  editors 
of  Vitruvius  have  settled  this  question  by  changing  Olympio  into  Jovis 
Olympii,  but  without  sufficient  authority.    See  Wilkins,  ProL  Arch.  p.  96. 

9  When  Brennus  was  about  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Delphi,  the  priests 
encouraged  the  people  to  resistance,  by  asserting  that  they  had  seen  Apollo 
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it  easy  to  attach  any  other  meaning  to  the  dirdiov  of  the 
mystic  temple  of  Eleusis '.  It  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  been 
a  common  practice  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  make 
a  part  of  the  interior  of  buildings  hypsethral,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  imphivia  of  private  houses.  We  may 
perhaps  regard  the  Pantheon  at  Borne,  and  even  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem ;  both  which  were  open 
to  the  sky  at  the  summit,  as  having  derived  that  mode  of 
construction  from  a  custom  not  uncommon  in  ancient  tem- 
ples. As  to  the  use  of  lamps,  upon  which  Mr.  Wilkins 
founds  a  strong  argument  in  support  of  the  ordinary  dark- 
ness of  temples:  it  arose  probably  from  a  construction 
general  in  temples  of  early  times,  and  which  continued  to 
render  lamps  necessary  in  all  the  smaller  class  of  temples. 
If  they  were  employed  in  temples  lighted  by  natural  means, 
it  could  only  have  been  by  the  effect  of  a  religious  custom, 
which  continues  to  this  day  in  the  instance  of  the  lamps 
burnt  by  night  and  day  before  images  of  saints,  among  the 
Christians  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches. 

Supposing  a  hypaethrum  to  have  existed  in  the  Parthenon, 
there  is  but  one  situation  in  which  it  can  be  placed.  In  the 
Olympian  temple,  which  we  may  presume  to  have  resembled 
the  Parthenon  in  its  interior  arrangement,  having  been 
contemporary,  similar  in  its  general  construction,  and  in- 
closing a  chryselephantine  statue,  made  by  the  same  great 
artist, — the  statue  was  under  cover*.  It  is  inconceivable, 
indeed,  that  such  exquisite  works,  as  these  of  Phidias,  should 

himself  enter  his  temple  through  the  open  part  of  the  roof :  advenisse  deum 
clamant,  eumque  se  vidisse  desilientem  in  templum  per  culminis  aperta 
fastigia.    Justin.  24,  8. 

1  Three  architects  were  successively  employed  in  building  this  temple. 
CorcDbus  constructed  the  lower  columns  and  their  epistylia  :  Metagenes  the 
gallery  (tidfafia)  and  upper  columns ;  and  Xenocles  completed  the  roof 
with  an  opening  which  was  over  the  Anactorum.  rb  $k  biraiov  iwl  rov 
'Avavrbpov  gcvocXifC  o  Xo\apyi$c  Uopitfwrt.    Plutarch.  Pericl.  13. 

s  He  was  so  large,  says  Strabo,  in  proportion  to  his  temple,  that  he  gave 
the  impression  to  the  spectators,  that  if  he  were  to  rise  from  his  throne  he 
would  displace  the  roof  (l&v  opOog  yivijrai  toavatrrdf,  dirocrrtyAauv  rbv 
vt&p).    Strabo,  p.  353. 
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have  been  left  open  to  the  sky,  or  defended  only  by  a  hori- 
zontal awning.  The  hypsethrum,  therefore,  could  only  have 
been  about  the  middle  space  between  the  statue  and  the 
door,  or  precisely  where  a  close  examination  of  the  pavement 
of  the  Parthenon  has  discovered  a  depressed  portion  of  it  \ 
intended  perhaps  for  a  compluvium,  in  which  the  rain  water, 
falling  through  the  hypsethrum,  was  collected  for  a  purpose 
alluded  to  by  Pausanias,  who  describes,  in  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  pavement  of  the  Olympian  temple,  a  receptacle 
of  oil,  formed  of  black  stone,  surrounded  by  a  raised  rim  of 
Parian  marble.  At  Olympia  oil  was  required  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  ivory,  on  account  of  the  marshy  nature  of 
the  Altis.  In  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  for  an  opposite 
reason,  water,  and  its  exhalation,  were  found  useful  *.  The 
depressed  portion  of  the  pavement  of  the  Parthenon  thus 
appears  to  have  been  made  for  the  reception  of  water*. 

Qu.  4.  Connected  with  the  preceding  question,  is  the  in- 
quiry as  to  the  nature  and  use  of  the  Peplus  of  Minerva. 

It  was  customary  among  the  Greeks  to  clothe  with  dra- 
pery the  rude  wooden  images,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
mere  pillars  of  stone,  were  the  earliest  forms  of  their  idols. 
As  all  the  ancient  figures  of  Minerva,  as  well  in  her  peaceful 
as  in  her  warlike  character,  represent  the  goddess  in  the 

1  Kinnaird's  Ed.  of  Stuart's  Ant.  of  Ath.  II.  p.  39,  note  a. 

*  "Ocov  Si  tov  1$&Qovq  i<rriv  ipirpooOtv  tov  ayaXparoQ,  tovto  oi  Xcvcy, 
fiiXavi  ii  KartoKtvcuTTai  rtf  \lQ(p.  ircpidei  di  iv  cvr\y»  rbv  ftiXavn  XiQov 
Tiapiov  cpifirtf,  ipvpa  ilvai  rtf  iXaiy  ry  Jc^to/iivy.  [Xaiov  yap  rtp  dydkfiari 
iariv  iv  'OXvpiriy  <jvp<pkpov,  cat  ZXaiov  k<m  rb  airtipyov  /ii)  yivtaOat  rtf 
iXk+avrt  /3Xa/3oc  Aid  rb  IX&tiiQ  rfjc"A\rti*Q.  iv  arpoir<5Au  ik  ry  'AOijvaiwv, 
nljv  KaXovpivtjv  Hap9kvov,  ovk  fXaiov,  8dwp  Si  rb  ic  rbv  iXkfavra  tyxXovv 
ivnv  Are  yap  avxfttypac  Tijc  dcpoiroXcug  ovarjc  $ia  rb  dyav  wf/i)X6yf  rb 
dyaXfia  iXAfavroc  irtirottjfiivov  tidutp  cat  tpoaov  ri)v  died  tov  $8aroQ 
irotfet.    Pausan.  El.  pr.  11,  5. 

3  The  exact  position  of  the  great  statue  was  in  like  manner  determined 
by  Mr.  Cockerel!,  by  observing  a  square  portion  of  the  pavement,  formed  of 
a  stone  different  from  the  rest  of  the  pavement,  and  marking  the  exact 
dimensions  of  the  base  of  the  statue.  Brttndsted  V.  et  R.  dans  la  Grece,  II. 
p.  290. 
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usual  feminine  garments  of  a  ir&rXoc  covering  the  bust,  and 
a  \itiov  iro&7pijc  or  long  full  robe  below  it,  which  reaches  to 
the  feet,  we  cannot  hesitate  in  presuming  that  such  was  the 
drapery  of  the  wooden  statue  of  Minerva  Polias ;  and  that 
it  was  the  original  model  of  that  drapery  which  adorned  the 
statues  of  the  goddess  in  ivory,  brass,  and  marble.  The 
annual  washing  of  these  garments  gave  rise  to  the  Plynteria, 
a  festival  celebrated  on  the  24th  of  Thargelion,  when  the 
statue  having  been  stript,  was  concealed  from  view  by  a 
covering ;  the  temple  was  surrounded  by  a  barrier  of  ropes, 
and  the  day  was  considered  among  the  dies  infausti l.  It  is 
very  possible  that  the  garments  of  the  Polias  may  have  been 
more  frequently  renewed  in  later  than  in  earlier  times,  and 
that  the  washing  may  at  length  have  been  a  mere  ceremony, 
which  however  could  not  have  formed  any  part  of  the  lesser 
Panathenaea,  as  it  occurred  four  days  after  that  festival *. 

The  peplus,  which  was  exhibited  in  procession  in  the 
greater  Panathenaea,  was  not  a  feminine  vestment  of  any 
kind,  but  a  large  woollen  cloth,  upon  which  had  been  em- 
broidered or  interwoven  figures,  representing  the  Giganto- 
machise  of  the  gods,  or  the  warlike  actions  of  Minerva,  or 
chariot  races,  often  intermixed  with  the  figures  of  illustrious 
men  \     One  cannot  conceive  that  it  was  customary  to  wrap 

1  O&rw  ik  tov  '  AAn/3ia£ov  Xafixputg  tvijfUpovivoQ,  vwkOparrtv  iviovt  S/i«f 
6  tov  kclOSSov  Kaipoc  y  yap  rifikpa  KarkirXtvatv,  IS  par  o  ra  UXvvTrjpia  ry 
Qtif.  Apw<rt  rat  ra  Spyta  YlpaZupyitiai  QapyrjXtwvoQ  feVcry  fBivovroc,  airof>- 
prjra  t6v  re  r<5<r/iov  jcaOcXovreg,  cat  to  Hoc  Karcuta\v\r,avTiC'  Ww  kv  ratg 
/idXurra  rStv  awofpdSotv  n}v  fjpkpav  ravrijv  atrpaKrov  o!  'AQrjvaioi  vo/xi- 
govcri.     Plutarch.  Alcib.  34. 

icspivxotviaat  ra  Upa  IXiyov  Iv  ratQ  airoippaei  xai  ri>  xipifpaZcw  olov 
nXwTtipiotg  Kai  ralg  toulvtcuc  ij/iipatf.     J.  Poll.  8,  141. 

See  also  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1,  4.  Hesych.  in  TlpaZupyltiai,  '  Hy  fjrijpia, 
UXwrrjpia.     Phot.  Lex.  in  '  Ey  rjrijpia. 

1  Procl.  in  Timceum  Plat.  1.  Aristot.  Rhod.  ibid.  Schol.  in  Plat  Polit.  1. 
See  MeureitiB  Panath.  6.    Clinton.  F.  Hellen.  I.  p.  324.  332. 

*  Eurip.  Hecub.  461.  Aristoph.  Eq.  563.  Schol.  ibid.  Plato  Euthyph.  6. 
Virgil.  Cir.  21.  Plaut.  Mercat.  66.  Id.  ap.  Serv.  ad  iEneid.  1.  Suid.  in 
nkirXoQ.     Procl.  in  Timieum  Plat.  1. 

The  representation  of  illustrious  Athenians  on  the  peplus  appears  to  have 
been  of  early  date,  from  the  line  of  Aristophanes  just  cited, 

av&piQ  faav  Ttjadi  rijfc  ywdltoi  Kai  tov  IleVXov. 
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such  a  piece  of  tapestry  round  the  wooden  statue  of  Minerva 
Polias,  as  the  figure  would  have  been  a  shapeless  mass, 
while  the  embroidery  would  have  been  concealed  or  most 
imperfectly  seen,  and  the  honours  conferred  upon  individuals 
reduced  to  the  recollection  of  a  momentary  exhibition.  Nor 
is  it  possible  that  the  Plynteria  could  have  originated  in  the 
annual  washing  of  such  a  tapestry,  particularly  as  it  was 
renewed  at  the  end  of  every  fourth  year.  Considering,  there- 
fore, that  the  greater  Panathensea  occurred  on  the  23rd  of 
Hecatombseon,  or  nearly  two  months  later  in  the  year  than 
the  lesser ;  and  consequently  that  there  could  not  have  been 
any  immediate  connexion  between  them,  except  that  some 
of  the  offices  relating  to  them  may  have  been  common  to 
both  celebrations  \  we  may  conclude  that  the  peplus  of  the 
greater  Panathensea  was  distinct  from  the  peplus  of  Minerva 
Polias. 

There  is  no  certain  information  as  to  the  ceremonies  of 
the  lesser  Panathensea.    There  was  a  yearly  procession  of  a 


Hence  an  author,  named  Aristoteles,  wrote  a  biographical  work  called  the 
UiwXog  (Eustath.  in  U.  B.  667.    Tzetz.  in  Heaiod). 

That  the  peplus  was  in  honour  of  the  inventrcss  of  chariots,  in  which  capa- 
city Minerva  was  worshipped  in  the  Parthenon,  appears  from  Euripides  (L  L) 

*H  IlaXKAdoc  iv  w6\u 
Toe  *aXX*£typoi'  'A0a- 
valag  iv  ffpoci f  fckwXip 
Zc6£oj4at  &ppari  iriiXovc, 
'By  6aidaX*aMtt  mustX- 
Xowt'  dv0oKp6Kourt  xtjvatc, 
"H  Tirdvmv  yivt&v, 
T&v  Ztt)Q  dp+nebpy 
Koipigti  fkoyptp  Kpovtfac ; 

1  Thus  in  the  frieze,  which  represented  the  procession  to  that  temple  in 
the  greater  Panathensea,  the  priestess,  as  well  as  the  Arrhephone,  bearing 
burthens  on  their  heads,  which  they  are  about  to  deliver  to  the  priestess, 
were  officers  of  Minerva  Polias,  and  the  Arrhephone,  during  their  training, 
were  lodged  in  the  sacred  inclosure  of  Polias.  In  an  inscription,  published 
by  Stuart,  the  statue  of  an  Arrhephora  is  dedicated  to  Minerva  Polias  by 
the  Benate  and  people  (*H  /3ov\i)  cat  o  Sijfioc  'AwoXXWwpav  '  AxoWotivpov 
Tapynrriov  Bvyaripa,  kf>prjfoprj<ja<Jav  'A0nv$  UoXidii.  Boeckh  C.  Ins. 
Gr.  No,  341). 
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Peplus  \  but  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  new  upper  and 
under  garments  of  the  goddess  were  displayed  on  this  occa- 
sion. It  would  appear  from  the  Scholiast  of  Plato  that  the 
ceremonies  occurred  chiefly  at  Peiraeus,  and  that  a  peplus 
was  there  exhibited  similar  to  that  of  the  greater  Panathensea ; 
for,  he  adds,  that  it  was  adorned  with  representations  of  the 
victories  of  the  Athenians  over  the  Atlantini  *.  The  cele- 
bration immediately  followed  the  Bendideia,  or  festival  of 
Bendis,  whose  temple  was  in  the  maritime  city  \  Stephanus, 
in  describing  Echelidae  as  the  place  where  the  gyninic  con- 
tests of  the  Panathensea  were  held  \  agrees  in  some  measure 
with  the  Scholiast,  for  Echelidae  was  one  of  the  demi  nearest 
to  Peirseeus ;  so  that  it  would  seem  that  the  Peiraic  theatre 
served  for  the  music,  and  some  place  at  Echelidae  (perhaps  a 
stadium)  for  the  gynmic,  contests  of  the  lesser  Panathensea. 
In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  use  or  purpose  to  which 
the  peplus  of  the  greater  Panathensea  was  applied,  we  must 
again  refer  to  the  description  which  Pausanias  has  left  us  of 
the  temple  of  Olympia ;  as  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
great  similarity  of  interior  arrangement  between  these 
cotemporary  edifices.  At  Olympia  a  Trapaviraafia  Iptovv, 
or  woollen  curtain,  was  drawn  up  to  the  ceiling '.  Pausanias 
does  not  positively  say  for  what  purpose;  but  as  it  was 
something  connected  with  the  statue,  we  cannot  but  suppose 
that  it  was  suspended  before  the  statue  as  a  preservation 
from  the  dust  or  moisture  or  animals  which  might  enter  the 
temple  through  the  hypeethrum,  as  well  as  to  add  to  the 

1  Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  663. 

*  r&  H  pixpd  UavaBrjvaia  KarA  rbv  Dctpaia  MXovv,  iv  o\q  ttaX  iri*XoQ 
oXXoq  dvtiro  ry  Qttf,  Kaff  %v  fjv  IStiv  to$q  'ABijvaiovc  Tpofipovg  ovtoq  aitrrjc 
ytKmvracTbv  wpoc  'ArXavrlvovc  irSXtpov,  a  ft)  roig  Bfv£(£<ioi£  KctXovpivoic 
itwiTO'  ....  ravra  Ik  irtXtiro  OapytjXtwvog  Iwary  cat  Una.  Sen.  in 
Plat.  Polit  1. 

*  See  above,  p.  396. 

4  'EgcAtfar  £ij/io£  iv  <f  to$c  yvpvuu>V£  dywvac  iriBtirav  roig  HavaOt}- 
va'toiQ.    Stephan.  in  v. 

*  See  tbe  next  page,  n.  1.  Euripides  (1. 1.)  describes  it  as  cpdjccoc  (saffron), 
but  the  colour  probably  was  not  always  the  same. 

li 
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sanctity  of  the  statue,  by  preventing  it  from  being  seen 
when  the  great  door  was  open,  unless  when  purposely 
exhibited. 

At  Ephesus  there  was  a  similar  curtain,  differing  only 
from  that  of  Olympia  by  its  having  been  let  down  from  the 
roof  instead  of  having  been  drawn  up  from  the  floor  \  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  such  curtains  were  usual  in  laige 
hypeethr&l  temples,  and  it  becomes  probable  that  theirlirXoc 
of  the  Parthenon  was  an  embroidered  piece  of  tapestry, 
which,  having  been  previously  displayed  in  the  procession  of 
the  greater  Panathensea,  was  suspended  until  the  next  occur- 
rence of  the  festival  as  a  curtain  before  the  statue  of  Minerva 
Parthenus.  In  fact,  the  object  presented  by  a  boy  to  the 
priest  on  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  has  precisely  the 
appearance  of  such  a  tapestry  in  a  folded  form,  and  has  no 
resemblance  whatever  to  the  drapery  of  a  female  figure  \ 
Although  7ra(jair(Ta(TfjLa  was  the  ordinary  word  for  a  tapestry, 

1  'Ey  8k  'OXvfiwif  rrapcurkraafia  Iptovv  KtKoapijpkvov  inpdtrpaaiv  'Aotv- 
pioic  rati  /3a£y  iropipdpac  rrjc  *oivucwv  M9i)Kiv  'Avrioxoc,  ov  fli)  rai  vtrkp 
tov  Otdrpov  tov  'ABrjvytriv  17  alyic  1)  %PV<TV  Kai  &*'  avrrjQ  rj  Topyw  tj  lc  tA 
dvaOrjfiara.  rovro  ovk  Iq  rb  arm  to  irapairirafffia  irpbc  rbv  opo^ov,  tZairep 
yt  iv  ' AprkfitdoQ  rijc  'EpecrlaQy  <xvbXkov<ji,  KaXudioiQ  dk  tirixaXawrcc  KaQtamv 
ic  rb  IdaipoQ.     Pausan.  Eliac.  pr.  12,  2. 

2  The  only  testimony  which  has  been  adduced  as  adverse  to  this  conclu- 
sion (see  Wordsworth,  Athens  and  Attica,  p.  125)  is  in  the  scene  of  the 
Birds  of  Aristophanes,  in  which  play  the  customs  of  Athens  are  constantly 
alluded  to.  In  reply  to  Euelpides,  enquiring  who  is  to  be  the  guardian  deity 
of  the  aerial  city,  and  for  whom  they  are  to  weave  a  peplus,  Peisthetaenis 
replies  by  asking,  "  why  Minerva  Polias  should  be  forgotten." 

EY tIq  tai  0e6c 

noXtovgoc  iorai ;  r<£  Zavovptv  rbv  vkirXov  ; 
IIEI.    Tt  d'  ovk  'AQrjvaiav  iw/xev  TloXtaSa  ; 

Minerva,  however,  had  a  peplus  in  both  capacities,  and  it  was  obviously  as 
IloXufcc  of  Athens  that  she  would  become  noXtovgoc  of  Nephelococcygia. 
The  Scholiast,  indeed,  supposes  the  poet  to  have  referred  to  the  ircxXoc 
7ra/i7rokiXoc,  which  was  exhibited  in  the  Panathenaic  procession  ;  but  late 
writers  often  confounded  the  Parthenon  and  the  temple  of  Polias.  Even 
Clemens  of  Alexandria,  who  had  considerable  knowledge  of  the  topography 
and  monuments  of  Athens,  describes  the  chryselephantine  statue  by  Phidias 
as  ri)v  'AOrjvyai  UoXidSa.    Protrept  13,  1 4,  Sylburg. 
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whether  employed  as  a  curtain  or  as  a  horizontal  covering  \ 
irlirXoc  may  have  been  the  term  applied  at  Athens  to  this 
particular  irapmriraa^a^  in  consequence  of  its  haying  been  a 
dedication  to  Minerva  Parthenon,  analogous  to  that  of  the 
more  ancient  offering  to  Minerva  Polias,  which  was  a  n-lirXoc, 
according  to  the  original  and  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word. 
And  thus  we  should  have  an  explanation  of  the  passage  of 
Julius  Pollux,  in  which  he  states  that  the  word  irinXog  had 
a  double  meaning ;  that  of  a  garment,  and  that  of  a  covering, 
or  of  something  interposed  *.  At  Athens  it  appears  to  have 
had  this  double  signification. 

According  to  Pausanias,  the  curtain  of  the  Olympian 
temple  was  made  of  wool,  adorned  with  Assyrian  embroi- 
dery, and  dyed  with  Phoenician  purple,  and  it  was  the  gift 
of  the  same  Antiochus  who  had  presented  a  golden  iEgis 
and  Gorgon,  placed  above  the  theatre  at  Athens.  In 
referring  to  Ephesus  for  an  example  of  an  ascending  cur- 
tain, Pausanias  renders  it  likely  that  the  peplus  of  the  Par- 
thenon was  a  descending  curtain,  like  that  of  Olympia \ 

1  napcHreratrpaTa  Mq&cd  are  mentioned  by  Aristophanes  (Ran.  936), 
showing,  as  well  as  the  v$d<rpara  'Acavpia  of  Pausanias  (1. 1.)  and  the 
Babylonica  tapetia  of  the  Latins,  the  origin  of  that  embroidered  tapestry  in 
which  the  Athenians  far  excelled  their  Asiatic  masters  in  the  ornamental, 
if  not  in  the  material  part,  though  the  skill  of  the  latter  nations  has  sur- 
vived that  of  Athens  ;  and  even  in  these  times  retains  a  portion  of  its  ancient 
fame.  The  custom  of  hanging  curtains  at  the  doors  of  churches  was  one 
of  the  enduring  customs  of  the  east,  where  it  is  still  found  in  all  buildings, 
and  from  the  Greek  temples  it  descended  to  those  of  the  Christians.  For 
TrapaTrbraapa,  in  the  sense  of  a  curtain  suspended  vertically,  see  Aristo- 
phanes 1. 1.,  Diphilus  ap.  Athen.  6,  2,  Synesius,  Ep.  4  ;  Suid.  in  v.,  who  gives 
prjXov  (velum)  as  a  synonym.  In  the  sense  of  an  awning  to  shade  a  theatre 
from  the  sun,  see  Dion  Cassius  (6*3,  6),  who  describes  one  on  which  the 
figure  of  Nero  in  a  chariot  was  embroidered  (ivkeriKTo),  surrounded  with 
golden  stars. 

9  niirXog &  fart  inrXovv  r?/v  XPSUIV*  "£  Mvvai  teal  liriflaWteOav 

Kai  8ri  Impktipd  Ian  Tttpfipair  av  tiq  Ik  rStv  rijc  'Adjjvdg  irkirXtov  5Vi 
ft  Kai  x«rwv,  &c.    J.  Poll.  7,  50. 

*  On  the  supposition  of  a  hypsethrum,  wc  have  an  explanation  of  the 
KaravlnTtjc,  whose  office  it  was  to  cleanse  the  lower  part  of  the  Peplus,  this 
being  obviously  that  part  which  would  suffer  most  from  its  exposure  to  the 
hypsethrum;  upoavvti  'A(Hjvy<riv  6  rd  *dru>  r/jc  'A0j}va£  pvircuvdfitva 
axoxXvvtDV.     Etym.  M.  in  caraWirriif. 
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Qu.  5.  There  are  some  doubts  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
this  peplus  was  exhibited  in  the  Paoathenaic  procession, 
and  as  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  custom  of 
exhibiting  it  was  continued. 

The  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  preserves  no  evidence  of 
that  exhibition  of  the  peplus  which  is  attested  by  writers  of 
later  time  \  The  earliest  allusion  to  it  is  by  Plato  in  the 
Euthyphron,  where  Socrates,  after  mentioning  the  contests 
of  the  gods  and  giants,  which  often  formed  the  subject  of 
pictures  in  the  Athenian  temples,  remarks  that  the  peplus, 
which  was  carried  in  procession  to  the  Acropolis,  was 
covered  with  ornaments  of  the  same  kind '.  And  Harpo- 
cration  and  Photius  quote  Isseus,  as  saying  that  the  Peplus, 
which  was  carried  in  procession  to  Minerva  in  the  great 
Panathensea,  had  been  noticed  not  only  by  orators  but  by 
comic  poets*. 

We  may  presume,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
adorned,  that  it  was  spread  out  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  well  seen  by  all,  who  were  present  at  the  pro- 
cession :  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Plutarch  in  the  life  of 
Demetrius,  who  relates  that  the  peplus,  in  proceeding 
through  the  Cerameicus  (ir£/iir({/ievoc  Sea  rov  Kc/oapeacoO),  in 
the  great  Panathensea  of  the  year  B.C.  307,  was  torn  by  a 
sudden  squall ;  an  accident  which  was  ascribed  to  the  wrath 
of  Jupiter  and  Minerva,  because  the  figures  of  Demetrius 
and  his  father  Antigonus  had  been  embroidered  upon  the 
peplus,  together  with  those  of  the  two  deities  \  The  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  displayed  may  be  gathered  from  a  frag- 
ment of  Strattis,  one  of  the  kw/mko!  alluded  to  by  Isseus, 
who  describes  it  as  having  been  drawn  up  by  ropes  like  a 

1  See  above,  p.  298. 

1  6  wi irkoc  ptvrbc  r&v  rowvrvv  irounX/ufrwy  dvdytrat  tic  T*l*  d*p6- 
iroAtv.   §6. 

3  irtpl  rov  iriwXov  rov  avayofiivou  ry ' A0tjv$  rot?  fttydkotQ  Ilapa&q- 
vaioig,  oit  p6vov  wapA  f^ropaiv  Jerri  \ivr\\it\y  d\Xd  Kai  wapd  race  rwpucotc- 
Isseus  ap.  Harpocr.,  Phot.  Lex.  in  UiwXog. 

4  Plutarch.  Demet  12. 
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sail  to  the  top  of  a  mast  \  where  Photius  shows  that  it  was 
suspended  to  a  yard,  which,  together  with  the  mast,  formed 
the  figure  J*.  Thus  raised  and  displayed,  the  peplus, 
together  with  its  machinery,  was  elevated,  according  to 
Virgil,  upon  a  chariot 8. 

At  what  time  a  ship  was  substituted  for  a  chariot,  or 
rather  when  the  chariot  assumed  the  form  of  a  ship 4,  and 
how  long  the  ship  continued  in  use,  there  are  no  means  of 
discovering.  Though  it  was  still  in  existence  in  the  time  of 
Philostratus,  as  his  vvv  fappurrai  testifies,  the  word  jfcovov, 
with  which  he  introduces  the  notice  of  it,  seems  to  show 
that  it  was  no  longer  employed  as  a  part  of  the  procession  *. 
Nor  does  Pausanias,  who  visited  Athens  in  the  time  of 
Herodes,  assert  that  the  ship  was  even  at  that  time  employed 


1  Tbv  Hkwkov  9k  rovrov  fXxovffiv,  dovtvovrtc  rowttoif 

"Avtptc  Ayapifyisjrot 
Efc  &*pov,  6*mp  loriov,  rbv  toroV. 
Strattis  Maccd&ri  ap.  Harpocr.  in  romXov,  who  interprets  this  word  trxoivlov. 
The  last  line  of  the  fragment  of  Strattis,  before  unintelligible,  has  been 
restored  by  Mr.  Wordsworth  (Athens  and  Attica,  p.  181,  n.  3). 

1  *0  fUv  \orbc  rb  liri^iij«c  %b\ov  dvm  rtra/ikvov,  Ktpala  &  rd  wXdyia, 
&<rrt  yivioQcu  ypdfifia  rb  rav'  iurtlvtro  H  xoXXdxtQ  6  rrj^  '  A0if  vac  irirXoc 
tig  toiovto  cxqfia  Jivkmv  cai  i*6pvtv<rtv  (Phot.  Lex.  in  Icrbg  cat  xtpaia). 

These  words  were  equally  applicable  to  a  mast  erected  on  the  land,  hrrbg 
piv  rb  IwlfiijKtc  lv\ov  Ktpcda  $k  rb  dirb  yifc  dvw  rtrapkvov,  <*£  ylviaQai 
VXVP*  r°v  T  ypdpparoc.    Bekker,  Anecd.  Or.  I.  p.  267. 

*  Sed  magno  intexens,  si  fas  est  dicere,  peplo, 
Qualis  Erechtheis  olim  portatur  Athenis, 
Debita  com  castee  solvuntur  vota  Minerva, 
Tardaque  confecto  redeunt  quinquennia  lustro, 
Com  levia  alterno  Zephyrus  concrebuit  Euro, 
Et  prono  gravidnm  convexit  pondere  currum. 

Virg.  Cir.  21. 

*  See  above,  p.  298. 

*  Kdnlva  trtpl  rvv  UavaOtivaimv  rovrw  Ijkovov  *iir\ov  pkv  iviftBai 
rav  rile  t**c»  4^  7P«f  *IC>  *b*  ovpUp  rtf  KiXtnp  dpafittv  U  rjjv  vavv, 
au%  vwolvyUtv  Ayovrmv,  d\X'  frriyctag  pqgavctfc  vwokiaOaivoveav  U 
KtpafUiKov  ft  apatrav  XcXif  nfary,  df&vat  kwl  rb  'BXivaivtov  gal  trtptfia- 
Xoveav  avrb  wapafuafftu  rb  Btkaayucbv,  KOfjuZofiivtfv  rt  TapA  rb  Uv9tov, 
IXOilv  ol  vvv  &piu*rai.  Phifostr.  Sophist.  2, 1,  §  6.  V.  et  llimer.  Orat.  3, 
12.  Heliodor.  iEthiop.  1, 10.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  663,  Pa.  418.  Suid. 
in  II<*rXof . 
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in  the  procession,  but  only  that  it  had  been  constructed  for 
that  purpose '.  So  that  it  may  possibly  have  been  an  inno- 
vation, in  the  Panathenaic  ceremony,  which  was  not  of  long 
duration,  though  the  ship  may  have  continued  to  be  one  of 
the  curiosities  of  Athens,  recommended  to  the  attention  of 
strangers,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  Pansa- 
nias  :  it  may  have  been  imitated  perhaps  from  the  ceremo- 
nies of  Egypt,  where  many  of  the  sculptured  temples  exhibit 
a  ship  as  a  conspicuous  object  among  the  sacred  processions ; 
and  may  have  been  introduced  at  Athens  in  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  when  the  religion  of  Egypt  was  much  in  fashion. 

I  am  also  inclined  to  deduce  from  the  words  of  Philos- 
tratus,  that,  although  the  peplus  itself  was  carried  up  to 
the  Parthenon,  the  ship  did  not  enter  the  Acropolis :  for, 
instead  of  ascending  to  the  Propylaea,  after  passing  the 
Pelasgicum,  he  describes  it  as  having  proceeded  to  the  Py- 
thium,  which,  supposing  that  temple  to  have  been  the  same  as 
that  of  Apollo  Patrous,  was  between  the  north-western  end 
of  the  Areiopagus  and  the  Stoa  Basileius,  being  very  nearly 
the  situation  which  Pausanias  indicates,  as  that  of  the  ship. 
There  may  even  be  a  question  whether  the  Panathenaic 
procession,  except  during  the  time  that  the  ship  formed  a 
part  of  it,  made  the  long  tour  by  the  Eleusinium.  Earlier 
authors  are  silent,  both  as  to  the  Eleusinium  and  the  ship ; 
and  mention  only  the  Cerameicus  as  having  been  traversed, 
or  the  Hermae  of  the  Agora  as  having  been  passed  *,  by  the 
procession  in  its  way  to  the  Acropolis *.  It  would  appear 
from  the  third  Oration  of  the  sophist  Himerius,  that, 
among  other  attempts  made  by  the  emperor  Julian  to 
revive  paganism,  was  that  of  establishing  the  Panathenaic 
ceremony  and  the  procession  of  the  ship. 

1  See  above,  p.  162. 

3  Demetrius,  a  descendant  of  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  made  a  scaffold  at 
the  Hermae,  higher  than  the  Hernite,  for  his  mistress  Aristagore  to  view 
the  Panathenaic  procession.  We  have  seen  that  one  end  of  the  street  of 
Hermae  terminated  at  the  Stoa  Basileius,  which  was  in  the  route  as  the  pro- 
cession passed  through  the  interior  Cerameicus.  Hegesandrus  ap.  A  then. 
4,  19  (64). 

*  Thucyd.  6,57. 
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Some  curious  discoveries,  lately  made  on  the  construction 
of  the  Parthenon,  tend  to  give  us  the  highest  opinion  of  the 
architectural  science  of  the  Athenians.  The  entasis  of 
the  columns,  so  remarkable  in  the  true  Doric  of  Corinth, 
and  the  Doric  colonies  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  which  is  so 
much  reduced  in  the  Athenian  Doric,  that  its  existence  was 
generally  doubted,  has  now  been  proved  to  exist :  and  the 
singular  fact  has  been  ascertained  that  the  pavement  on 
which  the  columns  stand  is  not  level,  but  depressed  at  the 
four  corners,  so  as  to  form  an  arch  in  the  direction  both  of 
length  and  breadth.  The  columns  of  the  peristyle  are  found 
not  to  be  perpendicular,  but  to  incline  inwards,  so  that  the 
external  profile  of  the  column  is  an  inch  and  a  half  longer 
than  the  internal.  We  may  conceive  this  inclination  to 
have  been  given  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  more  effectual 
support  to  the  weight  of  the  roof,  and  a  better  security  of 
the  whole  structure  against  earthquakes.  This  intention, 
however,  could  hardly  have  been  connected  with  the  cur- 
vature of  the  platform ;  since,  if  the  object  had  been  to 
place  the  axes  of  the  inclining  columns  perpendicular  to  the 
platform,  the  curvature  should  have  been  in  the  opposite 
direction  or  concave.  The  curvature  of  the  pavement, 
therefore,  had  a  different  object  in  view ;  probably  the  same 
as  that  produced  by  the  entasis  of  the  columns,  which,  as 
it  did  not  strengthen  the  columns,  we  may  conclude  to  have 
had  reference  only  to  external  appearance.  Mr.  John  Pen- 
nethome,  who,  during  his  residence  at  Athens,  directed  his 
particular  attention  to  the  scientific  principles  upon  which 
the  Athenians  proceeded,  informs  me  that  he  found  the 
upper  step  of  the  eastern  front  of  the  Parthenon  to  form  a 
simple  curve,  rising  three  inches  in  the  centre ;  that  higher 
in  the  front  the  curve  changes  its  character ;  that  in  the 
architrave  it  becomes  a  curve  of  double  curvature,  and  the 
same  in  the  cornice,  with  an  increase  of  curve. 
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Page  341.  344. 

ON    THE    EBECHTHEIUM. 

Herodotus  relates  that  Xerxes,  repenting  of  haying  set 
fire  to  the  temple  of  Erechtheus,  ordered  two  days  after- 
wards, that  the  Athenian  exiles  who  were  in  his  camp, 
should  ascend  to  the  Acropolis,  and  perform  their  sacrifices 
in  the  temple,  when  they  were  said  to  have  found  that  the 
sacred  olive  which  had  been  burnt  together  with  the  temple, 
had  made  a  new  sprout  of  a  cubit  in  length  \  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  the  temple  was  not  entirely  destroyed  ;  that 
the  foundations  at  least  of  the  ancient  Erechtheium  had 
escaped  the  fury  of  the  barbarians,  and  that  as  neither  the 
salt-well  nor  olive-tree  could  have  been  moved',  the  new 
Erechtheium  was  built  upon  the  ancient  site,  and  of  the 
same  form  as  the  old  building,  though  with  all  the  improve- 
ment in  decoration  which  could  be  devised  in  that  brilliant 
interval  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars,  when 
taste  and  invention  were  in  the  meridian  among  the  Athe- 
nians, and  when  they  were  anxiously  engaged  in  restoring 

1  Herodot.  8, 56.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  the  story  had  improved  to 
a  growth  of  two  cubits  in  one  day.     Att.  27,  2. 

3  Herodotus  and  Pausanias,  who  wrote  at  an  interval  of  six  hundred 
years,  and  Apollodorus,  who  lived  midway  between  them,  all  speak  of  the 
sacred  olive  as  of  the  original  tree  planted  by  Minerva.  Hence,  at  least, 
it  is  evident  that  an  olive  tree  always  grew  upon  the  same  spot  in  the 
Erechtheium. 
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all  the  temples  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  left  in  ruins  as  memorials  of  everlasting 
enmity1.  To  that  period,  the  design  of  the  existing 
Erechtheium  is  certainly  to  be  ascribed,  although  it  may 
not  have  been  finished  until  long  afterwards ;  for  none  of  the 
remaining  antiquities  of  Athens,  afford  a  more  convincing 
proof  of  the  ingenuity  and  resources  of  the  Athenian  archi- 
tects, and  of  their  power  of  converting  difficulties  into  beau- 
ties. In  choosing  the  Ionic  order,  they  probably  imitated 
the  ancient  building,  for  the  Ionic  was  more  national  to  the 
Athenians  than  the  Doric:  and  they  seem  to  have  been 
ambitious  of  excelling  their  Asiatic  kinsmen  in  their  own 
peculiar  order  of  architecture,  by  the  addition  of  new  and 
elaborate  ornaments,  imagined  with  the  utmost  ingenuity 
and  elegance  of  taste,  and  executed  with  a  sharpness  and 
perfection  which  it  could  hardly  have  been  supposed  that 
marble  was  capable  of  receiving. 

We  may  easily  conceive,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  new 
temple  of  Minerva  of  the  largest  dimensions  and  the 
greatest  splendour,  having  been  voted  by  the  sovereign 
people,  the  task  of  renewing  the  old  temple  of  Polias  in  a 
manner  befitting  its  pre-eminent  sanctity,  and  proportioned 
to  the  liberal  expenditure  bestowed  upon  other  buildings, 
may  have  been  deferred  until  the  Parthenon  was  completed, 
when  the  public  attention  and  the  public  means  were  occu- 
pied by  another  great  undertaking,  equally  interesting  to 
Pericles  and  the  Athenians :  so  that  in  all  probability  it 
was  not  until  the  Propylsea  were  completed  in  the  year 
preceding  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
that  the  Erechtheium  was  begun.  The  preparations  for 
war,  soon  followed  by  the  war  itself,  would  naturally  cause 
the  works  of  the  Erechtheium  to  proceed  more  tardily 
until  they  were  at  length  entirely  suspended  :  it  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  the  temple  should  have  still  remained 
in  the  twenty-third  year  of  that  war  (b.c.  409 — 8.)  in  the 

1  if  rbv  irdvra  xp<5vov  rov  t%9ovc  virofiviifiara.    Pausan.  Phocic.  35, 2. 
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state  described  by  the  inscription  before  referred  to  *,  and 
of  which  a  copy  is  subjoined,  that  is  to  say,  still  imper- 
fect, though  not  wanting  much  of  being  finished,  as  we 
may  infer  also  from  Herodotus,  who  wrote  in  the  early 
years  of  the  war,  and  who  describes  the  temple  as  con- 
taining the  olive-tree  and  salt-well,  without  making  any 
allusion  to  the  temple,  as  having  been  in  an  incomplete 
state.  When  the  works  were  suspended,  the  first  care 
of  the  architect  would  have  been  to  cover  in  the  temple 
of  Polias,  as  containing  the  revered  (Spirac  or  Zoavov  of 
the  goddess,  and  some  other  highly  esteemed  monuments, 
which  might  suffer  from  exposure  to  the  seasons:  and, 
accordingly,  we  learn  from  the  inscription  that  the  deficien- 
cies of  this  portion  of  the  building  were  confined  to  the 
fluting  of  the  columns  and  to  some  of  the  external  decora- 
tions of  the  walls,  while  in  the  Pandroseium,  much  was  still 
wanting  in  the  upper  parts,  the  execution  of  which  may 
have  been  the  more  easily  postponed,  as  in  this  temple  two  of 
the  sacred  objects  admitted  of  exposure  to  the  air,  and  one 
of  them  even  required  it. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  examine 
the  state  of  the  temple  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  the 
war,  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  speedily  foUowed  by  an 
order  for  the  completion  of  the  work  ;  but  this  had  scarcely 
been  executed,  or  perhaps  was  not  yet  finished,  when  the 
building  was  again  left  in  a  damaged  state  by  the  effects  of 
a  fire,  which  occurred  only  three  years  afterwards  in  the 
archonship  of  Callias '.     The  injury,  however,  which  it  then 

1  See  above,  p.  341. 

1  T<f  ?  Im&vTi  fret,  if  rj  trcXifVf}  igiXtircv  Itrtripac  cat  6  vaXaibc  rife 
'AOtfvdc  vewe  Iv  'ABrfvaiQ  lvtwpf)<r9t)f  Iltrioc  pkv  tyopevovroc,  dpxovroQ  & 
KaXXtov'AOqvpaty,  ol  Acutftiaipdvioi  ti$  AvvdvSpy  irapeXifXvffoVoc  4^9  tov 
Xpovov  [rat  Ttf  ToXifUft  rtrrapntv  xat  efroffiv  Ir&v]  iirtfiipav  Iwt  ra£  vavc 
KaXXtcpartfav.     Xenoph.  Hellen.  1,6,  §  1. 

This  passage  has  been  thought  corrupt  because,  a  temple  bo  new  as  to  be 
yet  unfinished,  could  not  have  been  denominated  the  old  temple  of  Minerva. 
In  fact,  it  was  not  in  its  renewed  state  so  old  as  the  Parthenon.  The  u  old 
temple  of  Minerva,"  however,  was  a  common  designation  of  the  Erech- 
theium.    Strabo  (p.  396)  mentions  it  as  o  a'f>xa">C  ?<»£  6  rjfrc  noXta£o£. 
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sustained,  seems  not  to  have  been  great,  otherwise  the 
report  of  the  commission  could  not  have  agreed  so  well  in 
details  and  measurements  with  the  existing  ruins :  indeed 
the  word  employed  by  Xenophon  (Ivtirpifo-flrj)  implies  only  a 
conflagration. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  this  building,  although 
designed  by  Phidias  and  his  colleagues,  was  not  terminated 
until  towards  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  or  even  after 
its  conclusion,  perhaps  about  the  year  393  B.C.,  when  the 
Athenians  had  so  far  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  war, 
as  to  re-establish  under  Gonon,  their  Long  Walls,  and  the 
walls  of  the  Peiraic  city. 

One  of  the  first  remarks  suggested  by  the  inscription,  is 
that  the  western  wall  and  its  extant  frieze  of  Eleusinian 
stone  \  in  which  are  some  remains  of  cramps  for  fixing  the 
figures  (£<£a)  of  the  Zophorus  being  distinctly  alluded  to  as 
in  the  wall  before  the  Pandroseium  (irpoc  rov  JJav^potreiov)  ; 
the  eastern  prostasis  by  its  aspect  (irpoc  ?w,  to  the  east), 
and  the  southern  by  the  Kopai  or  Caryatides,  there  can 
scarcely  remain  any  doubt  that  the  northern  portico  was 
that  which  the  same  document  entitles  17  irpoaraatc  fi 
irpbg  rov  OupivfULaTog,  or  the  portico  before  the  thyroma. 

There  has  been  a  question  whether  the  middle  apartment 


The  inscription  as  an  official  document,  is  more  cautious  in  its  designation, 
and  describes  it  simply  as  6  vcug  iv  iroXu  kv  <}  rb  dp\alov  dyaXpa. 
There  is  still,  however,  a  difficulty  in  this  passage  of  Xenophon,  and  of 
some  importance  as  involving  a  question  of  chronology.  The  moon  rose 
totally  eclipsed  at  Athens  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  April,  b.c.  406,  a 
fact  which  would  perfectly  explain  the  word  i<nrtpa£,  if  this  was  the  eclipse 
alluded  to  by  Xenophon.  According  to  the  received  opinion,  however,  as 
to  the  commencement  of  the  Attic  year,  the  archonship  of  Callias  did  not 
begin  until  about  midsummer.  That  eclipse,  therefore,  happened  not  in  the 
archonship  of  Callias,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  month  of  his  prede- 
cessor Antigenes.  There  was  indeed  another  eclipse,  great  but  not  total, 
on  the  9th  of  October  in  the  same  year,  or  in  the  fourth  month  of  Callias, 
but  this  eclipse  happened  not  in  the  evening,  but  after  midnight. 

1  In  1824,  the  frieze  of  Eleusinian  stone  above  the  engaged  column  of 
the  western  wall  no  longer  existed,  but  a  similar  frieze  still  remains  in  the 
northern  portico. 

pp 
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of  the  building  was  the  adytum  of  the  temple  of  Polias, 
or  of  that  of  Pandroeus,  but  this  problem  seems  sufficiently 
solved  by  the  existence  of  a  remarkable  difference  of  level 
between  the  eastern  and  western  portions  of  the  edifice,  the 
eastern  portico  standing  upon  ground  about  eight  feet  higher 
than  the  northern,  whence  we  may  infer  that  the  two  temples 
themselves  had  the  same  difference  of  level,  consequently 
that  all  that  portion  of  the  building,  which  is  on  the  lower 
level,  belonged  to  the  Pandroseium  and  the  eastern  apart- 
ment only  to  the  temple  of  Polias.  The  superior  elevation 
of  this  portion  of  the  Erechtheium,  we  may  observe,  is  con- 
sistent with  the  importance  of  the  guardian  goddess  of 
Athens,  relatively  to  the  daughter  of  Cecrops  receiving 
divine  honour  under  her  favour  and  protection  \  while  the 
greater  space  allotted  to  the  Pandroseium,  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  its  having  contained  the  salt  well  and  olive 
tree,  together  with  the  sanctuaries  of  Pandrosus,  Thallo,  and 
Cecrops.  As  Pausanias  describes  the  altars  and  dedications 
of  the  temple  of  Polias  in  three  different  situations,  namely, 
before  the  entrance  (vpb  rijc  l<ro$ov)  ;  in  the  entrance  (i<n\- 
dovai),  and  in  the  temple  (iv  t$  i>ac£),  the  most  probable  infe- 
rence is,  that  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Hypatus  was  in  front  of  the 
portico,  eastward :  that  in  the  portico  were  the  altars  of  Nep- 
tune-Erechtheus,  of  Butes  ',  and  of  Vulcan  :  that  on  its  wall 
were  the  pictures  of  the  Butadse :  that  in  the  cella,  probably 

1  Those  who  favour  the  opinion  that  the  central  part  of  the  building  was 
the  (tycoc  or  adytum  of  Minerva  Polias  (Mueller  de  Min.  Pol.  p.  23. 
Boeckh  C.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  160.)  are  led  into  one  consequence  to  which  there  is 
a  strong  objection  :  it  would  then  be  necessary  to  imagine  a  descent  from 
the  outer  to  the  inner  apartment  of  the  temple,  by  not  less  than  twelve 
steps,  which  would  have  formed  a  singularly  awkward  approach  to  the 
revered  Palladium.  This  difficulty  has  indeed  been  obviated  by  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  floor  which  equalized,  or  nearly  so,  the  level  of  the  whole  interior, 
leaving  some  dark  crypts,  in  which  the  monuments  of  Erechtheus  and  Ce- 
crops are  supposed  to  have  been  placed  (see  the  figures  in  Boeckh  C.  Ins. 
Gr.  I.  p.  266).  But  in  this  case  an  ascent  of  steps  would  have  been  required 
from  the  northern  door,  not  less  objectionable  than  the  descending  steps 
from  the  eastern  apartment. 

1  Stuart  found,  among  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  an  altar  of  Butes,  inscribed 
'Upiwg  Bovtov.    (Ant  of  Ath.  II.  p.  16.  22.) 
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near  the  western  wall,  stood  the  Palladium  or  ancient 
wooden  statue  of  Minerva,  before  which  was  the  golden 
lamp ;  and  that  in  other  parts  of  the  same  chamber  were 
the  altar  of  Oblivion,  the  wooden  statue  of  Hermes,  the 
chair  of  Daedalus,  and  the  Persian  spoils l. 

The  difference  of  level  between  the  floors  of  the  two  tem- 
ples having  been  so  great  as  eight  feet,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  there  was  any  direct  communication  between 
them  except  by  a  door  opening  from  a  crypt  below  the 
temple  of  Polias,  into  the  cella  of  the  Pandroseium, 
remains  of  which  door  have  been  observed  in  the  lowest 
part  of  the  wall  of  separation '.  The  crypt  had  probably 
an  access  into  the  apartment  above  it,  by  means  of  a  secret 
staircase.  That  there  was  at  least  some  mode  of  communi- 
cation through  the  temple  of  Polias  into  the  Pandroseium, 
is  shown  by  an  occurrence  which  has  been  recorded  by  an 
Athenian  writer  of  good  authority,  and  which  though 
trifling  in  itself,  excited  much  attention  at  the  time, 
having  been  considered  an  omen.  In  the  third  year  of 
the  118th  Olympiad  (b.c.  306),  a  dog,  in  violation  of  the 
law  which  excluded  these  animals  from  the  Acropolis,  made 
her  way  into  the  temple  of  Polias,  and  having  penetrated 
from  thence  into  the  Pandroseium,  there  lay  down  upon 
the  altar  of  Jupiter  Herceius,  which  was  under  the  olive- 
tree1. 

1  See  above,  p.  152. 

9  Wilkins,  Proms.  Architect,  p.  18. 

*  Philochorus  ap.  Dionys.  de  Dinarch.  3.  See  above,  p.  339,  n.  3. 
About  the  same  time  a  star  was  seen  from  the  sanctuary  of  Polias  for  many 
days,  when  the  sun  was  shining  :  irtpi  rbv  ahrbv  Zk  %p6vov  cai  iv  rtf  Uptf 
luB*  ripkpav,  ^Xfov  r*  iik%ovTOQ  Kal  ofxTTjc  alQpiac,  dffTtjp  hvi  rtva  xpovov 
hyivtro  IxQavriQ.  Philochorus  was  himself  the  pAvric  or  UpoVxoiroc,  who 
explained  that  this  f&vratrpa,  as  well  as  the  arifuiov  of  the  dog,  portended 
a  departure  of  exiles  (<pvyd$t»v  naQotiov)  not  in  consequence  of  any  revolu- 
tion, but  from  political  considerations  (ovk  U  ptrapokrjc  vpaypdrtov,  dXX' 
Iv  rj  rafocrrwtry  xoXirefy).  In  fact,  soon  after  the  restoration  of  liberty  to 
Athens  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  many  citizens  expatriated  themselves  in 
consequence  of  the  part  which  they  had  previously  taken.  By  iv  ti£  uptf 
we  are  to  understand  the  external  sanctuary. 

Virgil  represents  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Herceius  at  which  Priam  was  slain 

rp  2 
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Cecpopium.  The  Cecropium  we  may  presume  to  have  been  a  portion 
of  the  temple,  and  not  a  separate  building ;  because  tem- 
ples often  had  their  origin  in  sepulchres,  and  because  it  is 
not  likely  that  Erechtheus,  when  he  founded  this  temple 
should  have  excluded  the  tomb  of  Cecrops,  who  had  the 
reputation  of  having  introduced  the  worship  of  Minerva 
into  Attica. 

That  Cecrops  was  supposed  to  have  been  buried  in 
some  part  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  we  learn 
from  the  testimony  of  Antiochus,  a  writer  on  Athenian 
antiquities  of  the  fifth  century,  b.c.  as  cited  by  Clemens 
of  Alexandria,  as  well  as  by  two  other  Christian  authors, 
one  of  whom  quotes  Antiochus  as  describing  the  tomb  of 
Cecrops  to  have  been  in  the  Acropolis  near  the  guardian 
goddess  (irapa  n&v  Uo\tov\ov  avrfjv)  which  words  Arno- 
bius  writing  in  Latin,  interprets  in  Minervio  \ 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  there  were  not  in 
reality,  any  sepulchral  monuments,  either  of  Cecrops  or  of 
Erechtheus  in  the  temple,  Pausanias  not  having  made  any 
mention  of  them,  but  that,  as  in  the  instance  of  Theseus  in 
the  Theseium,  the  tradition  of  their  interment  in  the  temple 
was  sufficiently  preserved  by  the  names  Erechtheium  and 

by  Neoptolemus  (Eurip.  Troad.  482.    Quint  Cal.  13,  222.    Pausan.  Messen. 
17,  3.    Arcad.  46,  2.)  as  shaded  by  an  ancient  bay  tree. 

iEdibus  in  mediis  nudoque  sub  oetheris  axe 
Ingens  ara  fuit,  juxtaque  veterrima  laurus 
Incumbens  arse  atque  umbra  complexa  Penates. 

/En.  2,  512. 
The  epithet  ifprtioc  was  from  2pa>c,  the  entrance  court,  or  exterior  av\$ 
of  the  house,  where  it  was  customary  to  have  an  altar  of  Jupiter.     Horn. 
Od.  X.  335.     Athen.  5,  3  (15). 

1  'Ev  rf  vttf  Ttjc  'AOrjvac  iv  Aapiacy  (scil.  arce  ArgivA)  rdfoq  lortv 
'Atptaiov,  'AOrjvjjtTi  8k  iv  'AKpov6\ti  Kljepoiroc,  ug  <pij<riv  'Avrtogojc  Iv  ry 
Ivvdry  t&v  laropiwv.     Clem.  Alexand.  Cohort,  ad  Gent.  p.  13.  Sylburg. 

Kal  ydp  'AGrjvyuiv,  ulc  'Avrioxog  iv  rg  ivvdry  ykypcuptv  t<rropi$,  avu» 
ye  iv  rj  'AicponoXti  KitcporrdQ  1<jti  rd.$OQ  irapd  rijv  HoXiovxov  avrfjv. 
Theodoret.  Therap.  8.  iv.  p.  908,  Schutze. 
}  In  historiarum  Antiochus  nono  Athenis  in  Minervio  memorat  Cecropem 

esse  mandatum  terrce.     Arnob.  adv.  Gent.  6.  p.  66.  Rome,  1542. 

Clemens  names  eleven  celebrated  temples  in  which  ancient  heroes  or 
heroines  had  been  buried. 
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Cecropium,  the  former  of  which  became  a  common  appel- 
lation for  the  whole  building,  while  the  latter  was  applied 
to  a  portion  of  it.  This  portion  could  not  have  been  the 
eastern  apartment,  because  in  that  case  the  southern  pros- 
tasis  or  portico  of  Caryatides,  not  having  touched  the  walls 
of  that  apartment  nor  commanded  any  direct  access  into 
it,  could  not  have  been  described  as  r\  irpSaramg  ij  7rpoc  tw 
KtKpoTTiy  \  Nor  could  the  Cecropium  have  been  the  middle 
apartment  of  the  entire  building,  because  it  seems  clear 
from  Plutarch  and  Pausanias,  that  the  temple  of  Polias 
was  separated  from  the  temple  of  Pandrosus  by  a  wall  com- 
mon to  both  * ;  this  apartment,  therefore,  was  the  (rifico?,  or 
adytum  of  the  Pandroseium.  Nor  was  the  Cecropium  the 
western  apartment,  for  this  also  was  a  part  of  the  temple 
of  Pandrosus,  since  the  inscription  describes  the  western 
wall  as  the  wall  before  the  Pandroseium,  (6  ToX\og  6  wpbg 
tov  IlavSpovtfov,)  in  the  same  manner  as  the  northern 
prostasis  is  described  as  before  the  thyroma  (irpbg  tov 
Ovpu>fiaTog).  There  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  the 
western  wall,  with  its  columns  and  pediment  was  the  front, 
the  western  apartment  the  pronaus,  and  the  middle  apart- 
ment the  adytum  of  the  Pandroseium  ;  and  that  the  Cecro- 
pium was  the  space  inclosed  within  the  southern  prostasis, 
hence  designated  as  r\  7rp6<rra<TiQ  r\  wpbg  r^»  KEKpomy.  The 
windows  between  the  engaged  columns  of  the  western  wall 
performed  the  office  of  intercolumniations,  in  admitting  a 
direct  light  to  the  door  of  the  adytum  of  Pandrosus; 
though  a  smaller  quantity  than  usual  was  sufficient,  as 
light  entered  abundantly  through  the  thyroma,  when  it 
was  open.  It  may  have  been  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
this    auxiliary  light,    that   the    northern  door  was  made 

1  It  was  probably  not  without  intention  that  the  vpoQ  in  this  instance 
was  made  to  govern  a  different  cote,  from  that  which  follows  it  in  the 
instances  of  ywvia  irpdc  tov  KtKpoiciov,  iryhoraatQ  irpof  rov  Ovp&paroc,  and 
Toi\OQ  irobq  rov  UavSpoatiov.  The  angle,  portico,  and  wall  stood  before  the 
objects,  to  which  they  respectively  related.  The  Cecropium  was  included 
within  the  southern  proBtasis,  and  was  defined  by  it. 

3  See  above,  p.  155.  338.  340.  n.  1. 
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unusually  large,  larger  even  than  that  of  the  apartment 
of  the  principal  deity,  and  with  a  prostasis  in  proportion* 
Another  motive  may  have  been  its   importance,  as  the 
common  entrance  both  of  the  Pandroseium  and  Gecropium. 
An  interesting  question  arises  as  to  the  sacred  objects 
in  the  lower  or  western  temple.     Pausanias,  after  having 
noticed  the  altars  of  Neptune,  Butes,  and  Vulcan,  in  the 
portico  of  the  eastern  temple,  and  the  pictures  of  the 
Butadse  on   its  walls,  all  which  were  connected  with  the 
mythology  of  Erechtheus  Poseidon,  naturally  proceeds,  be- 
fore he  adverts  to  Minerva  Polias  herself,  to  make  mention 
of  two   other  objects  which   had  reference   to   Neptune, 
though  they  were  not  in  the  same  part  of  the  building, 
but  within   (evSov,)  for  as  he  adds  parenthetically,   the 
building  is  twofold  (SnrAovv  yap   lari  to  otKttfia) '.      He 
seems  clearly,  therefore,  to  indicate  that  the  well  with  the 
mark  of  the  trident  on  the  rock,  was  in  the  lower  temple. 
And  two  considerations  favour  the  same  opinion,  1.  It  is 
more  probable,  that  the  salt  spring  should  be  in  the  lower 
than  in  the  higher  level,  the  vein  of  water  having  appa- 
rently been  the  same  as  that  of  the  Clepsydra,  which  issues 
near  the  grotto  of  Pan.     Indeed,  as  the  source  was  in  a 
well  (iv  4>plan),  that  is  to  say,  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  the  water  may  have  been  at  a  level,   not  very 
different  from  that  where  the  Clepsydra  issues  from  the 
side  of  the  hill,  about  its  middle  height.      Secondly,  as 
there  was  no  separate  shrine  or  apartment  sacred  to  Nep- 
tune, nor  any  statue  of  that  deity,  the  probability  is  that 
the  well  was  near  the  olive-tree,  and  that  the  two  symbols 
of  the  renowned  contest  were  placed  in  juxta  position,  as 
the  deities  themselves,  accompanied  by  those  symbols,  were 
usually  represented  in  Athenian  art. 

On  this  supposition  both  the  well  and  the  olive-tree 
were  probably  in  the  Cecropium,  or  southern  prostasis  9 ; 

1  See  above,  p.  153. 

-'  Mi*.  Wilkins  supports  this  opinion  as  to  the  well  by  his  interpretation 
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for  as  before  remarked  \  this  apartment,  by  its  peculiar  plan 
and  construction,  seems  to  have  been  intended  expressly 
for  the  Olive,  a  wall  fifteen  feet  high,  having  protected 
the  trunk  from  injury,  while  the  air  was  freely  admitted  to 
its  foliage,  between  the  six  statues  which  supported  the 
roof.  The  position  of  the  well  and  olive  tree  in  the  Cecro- 
pium  seems  also  to  accord  with  the  tradition  which  repre- 
sented Cecrops  as  having  been  a  witness  of  the  contest 
between  Neptune  and  Minerva  *.  Nor  is  it  any  objection 
to  this  conclusion,  that  the  olive  is  described  as  having 
been  in  the  Pandroseium :  for  undoubtedly  this  was  the 
common  appellation  of  the  whole  of  the  lower  building, 
though  it  is  also  evident  from  the  inscription,  compared 
with  the  building  itself,  that  it  was  subdivided  into  the 
Pandroseium  proper  and  the  Cecropium. 

The  same  document  makes  mention  of  a  stoa,  from 
which  it  appears  that  certain  blocks  of  stone  had  been 
removed :  it  is  difficult  at  least  to  give  any  other  interpre- 
tation to  the  preposition  airb  which  precedes  the  word. 
The  stoa  was  probably,  therefore,  some  separate  building, 
perhaps  in  ruins,  from  which  wrought  stones  had  been 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  being  adapted  to  the  Erech- 
theium 3. 

of  line  71  of  the  inscription,  which  stands  as  follows  on  the  marble,  the  latter 
part  being  obliterated  : 

TOENTOHIPOSTOMIAI 

This  Mr.  Wilkins  proposes  to  read  tqv  iv  r<$  rpoarofiiai^  Toi%<fi9  and 
considers  that  irpotrro/tuuoc,  which  is  not  found  in  any  lexicon,  referred  to 
the  trrofuov  or  mouth  of  the  well.  If  his  further  opinion  is  correct,  that 
the  Caryatides  were  intended  for  hydriaphorse,  and  that  each  figure  bore  a 
water-jar  in  one  hand,  this  would  be  a  further  confirmation  as  to  the  well. 
Unfortunately,  the  lower  arms  of  all  the  figures  are  wanting,  so  that  it  is  a 
conjecture  only. 

1  See  above,  p.  344. 

9  Apollod.  3,  14.  v.  sup.  p.  538,  n.  3. 

3  The  following  are  the  two  instances  in  which  the  Stoa  is  mentioned  : 

rwv  dwb  Trig  *2roac  /ijficog  rtTpdiroda,  lin.  142. 
aurialoi  tuv  &vb  rrjc  Sroac,  ftifffoc  lin.  166. 

The  former  blocks  were  quadrangular,  suited  to  a  part  of  the  entablature, 
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In  each  of  the  two  great  porticos,  there  appears  to  have 
been  an  altar  for  fumigation,  styled  6  /3wpoc  rov  Bvi\ov *. 

Pausanias  has  not  expressly  described  any  objects  as  being 
in  the  temple  of  Pandrosus,  but  we  may  presume  that  the 
adytum  contained  altars  and  statues  of  Pandrosus  and  of 
Thallo,  one  of  the  Horse,  for  he  informs  us  that  Thallo 
received  divine  honours  from  the  Athenians  jointly  with 
Pandrosus1. 

The  Pandroseium  although  standing,  as  we  have  seen,  on 
a  level  several  feet  lower  than  the  rocky  summit  of  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Cecropian  hill,  from  which  rose  the 
two  temples  of  Minerva,  was  considerably  higher  than  the 
platform  adjacent  to  the  Propylaea.  This  intermediate  level 
was  inclosed  on  the  eastern  side  by  a  wall  still  in  part  ex- 
tant, which  united  the  cella  of  Minerva  Polias  with  the  wall  of 
the  Acropolis.  Its  southern  boundary  is  defined  by  the  wall 
which  forms  the  southern  support  of  the  steps  which  ascend 
from  the  same  intermediate  level  to  that  of  Minerva  Polias 
on  the  outside  of  the  southern  prostasis.  To  the  north 
it  was  bounded  by  the  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  through  which 
there  was  a  descent  from  it  into  the  Agraulium,  probably 
through  both  the  caverns*.  This  communication  gives 
ample  reason  to  believe  that  the  entire  intermediate  level  was 
comprehended  in  the  Upbv  rlfitvog,  or  sanctuary  of  Minerva 

and  wanted  not  much  of  being  finished,  having  been  Xcux  icirciroiiifuva 
dvtv  KaraTOfitjc.  The  latter  were  stones  prepared  for  the  tympanum  of  a 
pediment,  and  are  described  as  i)fuipyot.  The  stoa  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed the  same  as  the  northern  portico :  but  Mr.  Wordsworth  identifies  it  with 
the  western  apartment  of  the  building.  As  to  the  former  opinion,  which  I  once 
entertained,  the  objection  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  in  a  technical 
document  there  should  have  been  two  names  for  the  same  object.  Nor 
could  it  well  have  been  the  western  apartment,  none  of  the  apartments 
being  named  in  the  inscription,  evidently  because  exterior  decorations  and 
ornamental  roofing  alone  remained  to  be  executed  at  the  time  of  the  report 
of  the  commission. 

1  V.  lin.  79,  188. 

*  rf|  Irepq  rutv  'Qpwv  vc/iowtv  ofiov  ry  IlavSpSctft  ri/ukc  a\  'AOrjvaioL, 
OdX\u>  rr)v  Bibv  iirovo/ua'govrtf.     Boeot.  35,  1. 

3  See  above,  p.  266. 
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Polias,  attached  to  the  Erechtheium.  It  contained  besides 
the  lodging  of  the  arrhephorse  and  their  sphserestra,  or 
place  where  they  exercised  themselves  in  playing  at  ball  \ 
several  statues  described  by  Pausanias,  namely,  that  of 
the  priestess  Lysimacha  one  cubit  high,  the  colossal  figures 
of  Erechtheus  and  Eumolpus  preparing  to  engage  in  com- 
bat, some  ancient  wooden  statues  of  Minerva  in  the  half 
burnt  state  in  which  they  had  been  left  by  the  Persians, 
the  representation  of  the  hunting  of  a  wild  boar,  Gycnus 
fighting  with  Hercules,  Theseus  finding  the  slipper  and 
sword  of  iEgeus  under  the  rock,  Theseus  and  the  Mara- 
thonian  bull,  and  Cylon  who  attempted  to  obtain  the 
tyranny  at  Athens. 

That  all  these  were  within  the  sacred  inclosure  of  Polias, 
will  follow  from  the  great  probability  that  the  two  last- 
mentioned  were  so  situated :  the  Theseus  and  Minotaur, 
because  Theseus  was  represented  as  dragging  the  bull  to  be 
sacrificed  to  Minerva  Polias * :  the  Cylon  because  he  was 
put  to  death  in  violation  of  the  protection  of  the  goddess 
under  which  he  had  placed  himself*.  And  this  accords  with 
the  order  of  the  narrative  of  Pausanias,  who  from  his 
notice  of  the  Cylon,  proceeds  to  that  of  the  Minerva  Pro- 
machus,  which,  situated  as  has  been  already  stated,  could 
not  have  been  far  from  the  south  western  angle  of  the  teme- 
nus  of  Polias,  and  then  to  that  of  the  quadriga,  dedicated 
from  the  spoils  of  Chalcis,  which  was  on  the  left  hand,  in 
entering  the  Acropolis,  after  having  passed  through  the 
Propylsea. 

As  customary  with  Pausanias,  he  has  not  noticed  all  the 

1  This  place  of  amusement  or  exercise  for  the  two  young  ladies  who 
dwelt  here  for  a  whole  year  in  seclusion,  is  mentioned  only  in  the  life  of 
Isocrates  (Vit.  X.  Rhet.)  whose  statue  was  in  the  sphoerestra.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  the  dwelling  of  the  arrephoroe  was  within  the  sacred  inclosure  of 
Polias,  and  that  the  sphaerestra  was  adjacent  to  it 

*  Sec  above,  p.  157. 

*  Herodot  5,  71.    Thucyd. ),  126. 

13 
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dedications  in  the  sanctuaiy  of  Polias.  We  learn  from 
another  authority  that  wooden  images  of  Lycurgus,  son  of 
Lycophron,  and  of  Abron,  Lycurgus,  and  Lycophron,  the 
three  sons  of  Lycurgus,  were  here  placed,  doubtless  among 
others  of  the  Butadse  l. 

The  length  of  the  temenus  of  Polias  from  east  to  west, 
cannot  be  ascertained  until  this  part  of  the  Acropolis  shall 
be  excavated ;  but  considering  the  situation  of  the  steps, 
which  descended  into  the  cavern  of  Agraulus,  it  could 
hardly  have  been  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
It  is  likely  that  the  Agraulium  was  co-extensive  on  the 
side  of  the  hill  with  the  sanctuary  of  Polias  on  the  summit, 
and  that  through  'one  of  the  two  caverns,  the  arrhephorse 
on  the  approach  of  the  greater  Panathenaea,  descended  with 
their  unknown  burthen  to  another  cavern  near  the  temple 
of  Venus  in  the  gardens. 


In  the  following  document,  there  is  a  deviation  from  the 
orthography  of  the  original,  inasmuch  as  the  general  use  of 
the  four  Ionic  letters  not  having  become  official  until 
seven  years  later,  those  four  letters  are  not  found  in  the 
original. 

§  1.       *Eiri<rraTcu  row  vtto  rov  iv  iroA«,   iv  <J  ro  ap\aiov  ayaXpa, 

Boeckh.  »*       _    /   \ 

Dpto<rvv(T) 

rig    Kri<pi<nti)Q,    XapiaSqc   'Aypv\r}0tv9  AidjSrjQ     Kif^ccmu?, 

apXyriKTWv 

QiXokXtiq  'Axapveig,   ypapfiaTtiig  fEriap\og  KuSaOffvcueu?, 


1  Vit.  X.  Rhet.  in  Lycurg.  It  ifl  very  possible  that  a  portico  may  have 
surrounded,  or  at  least  have  occupied  some  portion  of  the  inclosure  of 
Polias ;  and  that  this  may  have  been  the  Stoa  from  which  the  wrought 
stones  were  taken  for  the  use  of  the  Pandroseiuni. 
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(raS)£  avlypaxpav  ipya  tov  v&w  a>c  icarlXaj3ov  i\ovra9  Kara 

to  ypri" 
(<f>io)lia   tov   Srifiov,  8    'EirrylvijC   c^rci/,   l%eipya<Tfi(va   *a\ 

rjfxiepya,  ltr\  Aio-  5 

•cXIovc  apyovrog,    K«poirfooc    irpvTov€vo6<rijc  irpwrtjc   «irl 

rijc  j3ouXijc 
y  NiKOtpavTie  Mapadwviog  irpajroc  iypafifiartvatv. 

Tov  vtio  raSe  KarcXa/3o/ti£v  rifiiepya'  §  2.  B. 

cVl  ry  ywvtq.  ry  irpoc  tow  Keicpoirfou' 

wXlvOovg  adirovg  firJKOg  rtrpd-  1 0 

IIII  woSag,  7rXaroc  Sforooac,  irdxoc 

TpiqfxnroSiovQ* 

fiotr\a\ialav  firJKog  TfrpdVoSa, 

I  irXaroc  rpfrrooa,  Trd^oc  Tpiwv 

rifxuroSlwv'  1 5 

EVuepavfrcoac  /uqicoc  Ttrpairo- 

II  Sac,  wXaroc  rp(7rooac*  iraxoc 
Tptdjv  rifwroSiwv. 
ytovtalav  jurJKog  £7rra7ro8a, 

I       irXaroc  rrrpaTroSo,  wdxoc  20 

Tpiwv  rifinroSliov. 
y6yyv\og  XiOog  adtrog  avrtpo- 

I  poc  rate  cVucpavfncrcv,  /uqicoc 
SffcairovCj  u^oc  Tpiwv 

rifinroSitov.  25 

dif  i/Lcopai  toic  iVHxrvXfotc* 

II  /uqicoc  TcrpdiroSc,  irX(droc  7r«)v- 
T«raXdoTW. 

Ktoicpavov  aOerov  (iirl  to) 
I        fdTwwov  to  law,  ftf}(icoc  Siiroui/),  30 

irXaroc  rpiaiv  ^finro(8{<t>v,  ira\)og 

TpaSv  tifiaroSiiov* 

imorvXia  adtra  /i(f|icoc  6kt) ar- 
il     7ro8a,  irXdroc  Svolv  (7ro8ocv) 

jcai  TraXadTnc,  ird\oc  (SfrroSa).  35 

£7riarvXta  ava>  ovra  (cSa) 
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tirtpyaaaavai,  firjicoc  orrunro- 


aaaaOi 
111    So,  irXaroc  SvoTy  iroootv  ical  ira- 

Xaorijc,  rra\og  SfaroSa.  i 

|  3.  B.  Tov  &  Xocirov  tpyov  airavroc  40 

iy  icvicXcp  ip\u  6  'EXcvowtaicoc 

\ldoc,  irpog  <JS  ra  £cg»a  iccrt  tr{0i| 

iwl  t<ov  imoraritiv  tovtwv' 
§  4.  B.  r«Ji/  jao'vaiv  rcJv  iiri  row  rot\ov 

tov  irpoc  rou  IlaySf>o<rf/ova  45 

IIII  Ktifdvwv  ki6vu>v 

arfxi\Ta  lie  rov  ivroc9  ctv0e- 

fitov  Ikclotov  rov  k/ovoc  Tola 

ripnr6$ia' 
f  5.  B.  iiri<TTv\iov  oktu^toSoc  50 

iirl  tov  roi\ov  tov  irpoc  vorov 

jcvparcov  lc  to  ttrw  ?$« 

Iiri0c7vai. 
§  0.  B.  TaSc  aicarci&oTa  ical 

a/oa/3Surra.  55 

rov  roc^ov  rov  irpoc  vorov 

avifiov  a»caTa£taTov, 

irX»jv  rov  £v  rp  irpoard<r« 

ry  irpoc  r<£  Kcicpoirf<i>* 

rove  6/&0o<xrdrac  aicara-  60 

£lorovc  i*c  rov  t£aj0€v  iy  kvkX<{>, 

irXqv  rcJv  iv  ry  irpoord- 

<rfi  rrjf  cv  rai  Kcicpoirf(|»* 

rac  <nrcfpac  airacrac 

appa/38<i>rovc  ra  avbidcv*  65 

rove  icfovac  aoaj38a{rovc  airavroc, 

irXijv  r«5v  cirl  rov  Tof^ou*  rqv  icptprioa  ty 

ici/icX(|»  aircurav  afcara^eoTOv. 

rov  to(\ov  rov  itcrbg  dicara5«<rra, 

rov  yavXov  XlOov  TiTpairoSlag  II  III  70 

rov  tv  rc£  irpo<rro/Lua/((|»)  .... 

rerpairoSfae  8(vo), 
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Trig  ira/oaoraSoc 

TBTpairoSlag  .  .  . 

tov  Trpoc  TwyaA/uaroc  75 

TfrpairoBtag  .... 

'Ev  rg  irpoaraau  ry  wpbg  §  7-  B. 

tov  dvp&fiaroQ 

TO/1  (5(t)fl6v  TOV  (0v)tJXou 

aOerov'  80 

t^c  iirtopoQiag  (T^rjicfcncovc 
icai  IpavrcLQ  ad  (tov  g. 

'EttI  TJf  iroocrrao'ct  Ty  nywc  t<£  §  8.  B. 

Kcicooirfrp  eScc 

roue  A(0ou£  6po<f>ialovQ  rovg  85 

iw\  tcJv  Kopaiv  6ir«pyao,a- 
III    <rOat  avtoOtv,  pijicoc  rpuSv 

Kai  S&ca  woSiSv,  irXaroc  irivrc 

iroScJv* 

Tac  *caXxaC  ^ac  eirl  toic  oti-  90 

<xrvXfoic  l&pyacracrtfat 

f&( 

XiOiva  iravrcXwc  iSw/oyaoTifva, 

a  xW'  §  9'  B 

TrXfvdo*  TeTpairoSec  P^koc,  95 

itXqtoc  S/iroS*c>  Jr«X°C 
AI   rpiwv  fifinroStwv,  apvdfiof 

fJLaG\aXia(a  /uijicoe  rvrpar 
I        irovc,  irXaTOc  rptirovg,  rri.\og 

rpiCiv  fifxnroSiw  '.  1 00 


tovtwi;  licaarov  ovk  iZdpya- 

OTQL  6  Qpflbg  6  £r€0O£  ov§1 


§  10.  B. 


1  This  line  is  the  last  on  the  left  hand  column,  and  as  the  marble  is 
incomplete  at  the  bottom,  there  may  have  been  one  or  two  lines  more. 
Boeckh  supposes  two,  and  that  the  first  was 

ALOiva  4/itcpya,  a  xapai. 
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o«  oirtaOev  itpfiol. 

priKoq  ttnroSts*  irXaroc  oYiro- 
AII  Scc»  ira\OQ  irooWot'  105 

tovtwv  tKCHJTOv  ouk  l^dpya- 

arai  6  apfibc  6  frfpoc  ov& 

o{  oirto&v  ipfiol' 

rcrpoiroScc  /k*?«>c,  irXaroc  Siiro- 
11       &c,  ira\oq  irooWoc"  1  10 

roi^raiv  ttcaarov  ovk  l£slpya- 

arai  6  appx>Q  6  ?rcpoc,  oiSi 

oi  omaOsv  apfiol. 

invrlirovQ  fitJKog,  irXaroc  Sdrou?, 

I  ira\oc  7ro8iotoc*  115 
rovrov  apybg  6  apftoc  6  fre- 

poc  Kal  o!  oiri<r0€v  apfioL 
f  11.  B.  yctou  firJKog  rsrpawoSa)  irXaroc 

rptwoSa,  ira\og  wevreiraXaara* 
nil  X«a  itcirtwoitip.lva  avtv  Kara-  120 

ro/xSc' 

II  Irlptov,  piySoq  roavrov, 

KVfiartov  KaX  aarpayaXov  ixartpov 

ar/UTrro(i)  faav  rirraptg  iro&c 

Ikchttov.  1 25 

I I  iripoiv 

arfiqroi  Vjaav  rov  KVfiartov  rlrrapeg 

7r<$&Cj  rov  Si  aarpayaXov  6ktw  w6Sig, 
I       iripov 

rov  KVfiariov  rpia  fifiivoSia  arfiifra,  1 30 

aoTpayaXov  rirrapeg  irc$8tc« 
I        frcpov 

rrjv  p2v  Xefav  ipyaalav  upya<tro9 

III  rov  Si  KU/uarfov  apyoi  iro*&c  %aav  S£ 

teal  -nfiiird^iov,  aarpayaXov  apyoi  1 35 

ircf&c  oktw. 

iripov 

KVfiartov  e£  7roScc  apyoi, 

acrrpayaXov  oktcu  iro&c* 
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I  hepov  1 40 
rifiUpyov  rf}c  Xdag  IpyaoiaQ. 

rwv  airb  r^c  <rroac,  HVkoq  TtTpairo- 
II II  8a,  wXarog  rpiiroSa,  va\og  irevrt- 
iraAaora,  Acta  iicircirocftyjlva 

avci  Kararo/n^c  145 

ywviaia  irrl  Trip  irp6araaiv  r!jfi 
irpbg  ?w,  juijicoc  ckitoSc,  irAaroc 

II  Tiraprov  rifinroSlov,  Tra^oc 
TrcvreiraAacTTa, 

tovtwv  tov  iripov  r)  A«a  fiiv  ipya-  1 50 

afa  ivzipyaoTO,  to  Sc  icujuarcov 
apybv  SXov  koX  6  aarpayaXog' 
tov  Si  irlpov  apybv  kv/jlotIov  rpug 
*-<>$££  Kai  fifiiiroStov,  tow  Si  aarpa- 
*yaA.ov  apyol  ir6$sg  ttIvts.  155 

'Eirl  tov  toi\ov  tov  irpbg  tow  IIavS/9oo,c(cov)' 
/x^koc  £9rra  iroSuv  koi  r)finro$iov, 
7rAaroc  Tptwv  iroSvv  koX  r)fitwo$tov9 
rifiUpyov  Trig  Xdag  ipyaolag* 

/if)icoc  tic  ttoSwv,  irAaroc  Tpidv  1 60 

iroSuv  Kal  TraAcHTTijc,  7ra\oc  ttcvtc- 
I        irakaarov  Kal  l  tov  toi^ov  fbv  irpbg 
tov  IlavSpotTelov' 
tovtov  aarpayakov  aTfiryroi  ttoScc 
lrlvrz.  1 65 


acercatoi  twv  airo  r?Jc  <rro5c,  pr\KOQ 


n  I    tirrdiroSecj  irAaroc  Tpt&v  iroSwv 

icat  if/itiroSlou,  Tra^oc  vroSialoi' 

ovtoi  ripiepyoi. 

hipw,  firJKog  wivriwoS^  7rAaVoc  1 70 

II       Tpiwv  woSwVf  koi  rifjuwoSloVy  ira\og 

irodtdiot,  r)fiUpyoi. 

yiiaa  W\  Tovg  aurovg,  irAaVoc 

wivTB  rifiiiroStwv,  fir\KOQ  Terra- 

pwv  iroSojv  ical  -hpnroSlov,  ira\og  1 75 

1  Sic  in  lap.  kni  I 
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voSiala'  rriv  \dav  ipyaalav 

I  itcwtiroirifUvov. 
mpov  ripkpyov  rite 

II  Xdag  ipy curiae* 

§12.  B.  Ovpai  XWivcu,  firiKOG  oktw  woSCjv  180 

koI  7raAcurrijc,  trXarog  wlvre 
IIII  rifinroSltoV 

tovtwv  ra  fiiv  aXXa  e£cirfirof- 

i|ro,  tc  ra  Zvya  ©€  tStt  rove  X(0ovc 

rove  /LtAavac  ev0«  vm.  1 85 

o?c  t<$  imtpOvpy  t$  irpoe  ?w» 
I        Tifiiepyov' 

Tt}  (iwfiq  rcj>  rov  0i/iixov  Xf0ot  irct>- 

rtXaieoc  fJLfftcog  rerpairofog, 
III    vi/>oe  Suolv  iroSotv  irai  iraAa<rri?e,  190 

vA\oc  iroSicuoC 
I        Ircpoc  ro«r(ove 192 


APPENDIX  XVIII. 

Page  362. 

ON    THE    ODTEE    CERAMEICUS    AND    ACADEMY. 

There  were  few  objects  at  Athens  more  interesting,  as 
illustrations  of  Athenian  history,  than  those  memorials  of 
her  distinguished  citizens,  which  were  preserved  in  the 
sepulchral  monuments  of  the  Outer  Gerameicus.  In  the 
absence  of  the  lost  work  of  Heliodorus  vepl  twv  /ivrifianav  \ 
the  brief  description  of  this  celebrated  suburb  in  the 
twenty-ninth  chapter  of  the  Attica  of  Pausanias  remains 
almost  alone,  to  give  us  an  idea  of  this  compendious  display 
of  the  past  glory  of  Athens,  which  still  gratified  the  tra- 
veller in  the  second  century  of  our  era,  but  of  which 
nothing  is  now  to  be  seen  except  a  few  fragments  and  foun- 
dations scattered  over  an  open  plain. 

The  first  monument  which  presented  itself  on  issuing 
from  the  gate3,  was  that  of  Anthemocritus,  the  herald 
whom  the  Athenians  accused  the  Megarenses  of  having 
slain  in  the  year  b.  c.  445.  As  it  is  in  treating  of  the 
Sacred  Way,  that  Pausanias  mentions  this  monument9, 
and  in  a  different  place,  that  he  describes  those  in  the  road 

1  See  above,  p.  36,  n.  2. 

*  It  was  Trpb  r»v  irt/X<Jv  according  to  Philip  in  his  letter  to  the  Athe- 
nians.    Demosth,  de  Phil.  Ep.  p.  159,  Reiske. 
s  Attic.  36,  3. 

Q  q 
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which  commencing  at  the  same  gate  (Dipylum)  led  to  the 
Academy1,  we  may  infer  that  the  latter  road  branched 
from  the  Sacred  Way,  not  far  beyond  the  gate,  but  so  far 
that  the  tomb  of  Anthemocritus,  standing  near  the  gate, 
occurred  before  the  roads  divided.  Near  the  gate,  also, 
were  sepulchres  of  the  Spartan  polemarchs,  Ghaeron  and 
Thibrachus,  of  Lacretas  an  Olympic  victor,  and  of  other 
Lacedaemonians,  who  had  fallen  in  Peirseeus  in  battle  with 
Thrasybulus,  in  the  year  b.  c.  403 '.  The  first  monument 
noticed  by  Pausanias  on  the  road  to  the  Academy,  was  that 
of  Thrasybulus :  next  to  it  were  those  of  Pericles,  Cha- 
brias,  and  Phormio.  That  of  Pericles  was  a  little  to  the 
right  of  the  road  *.  Then  followed  the  tombs  of  those 
Athenians  who  had  been  slain  in  battle  against  the  enemy 
by  land  or  sea,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  fell  at 
Marathon,  and  who  were  interred  on  the  spot.  l&TrjXai  or 
pillars  were  erected  on  the  monuments  *,  and  inscribed  on 
them  were  the  name  and  demus  of  every  citizen  who  had 
fallen,  not  omitting  even  those  of  the  servile  class '. 

First  occurred  the  sepulchre  of  those  who,  under 
Leagrus  and  Sophanes,  fell  in  action  against  the  Edoni  of 
Thrace,  when  having  advanced  as  far  as  Drabescus,  the 
latter  fell  upon  them  unexpectedly  *.     Facing  this  sepulchre 


1  Attic.  29,  2.  >  Xenoph.  Hell.  2,  4.  §  33. 

*  Paullum  ad  dextram  de  via  declinavi  at  ad  Periclis  aepulchrum  acee- 
derem.    Cic.  de  fin.  5,  2. 

4  Cicero  in  adverting  (de  leg.  2,  26)  to  a  law  of  Demetrius  of  Phalerum, 
which  restricted  the  height  of  all  sepulchral  monuments  to  three  cubits, 
mentions  three  kinds  of  monuments  as  customary  at  Athens  ;  the  columella 
or  short  column,  which  was  terminated  with  a  moulding  or  other  ornament 
above  ;  the  nutua,  or  slab,  which  was  similarly  terminated,  frequently  with 
an  derof  or  representation  of  a  gable  roof,  and  the  labellum  or  stele  in 
the  shape  of  a  vase.    All  these  are  common  among  the  antiquities  of  Athens. 

5  The  following  description  of  these  tombs  by  the  Scholiast  on  Aristo- 
phanes (Av.  394)  appears  to  be  from  Menecles :  fiaSiZovm  $k  ivQiv  rat 
IvrfvQtv  ttffi  arrjXai  ivl  roXg  Btipoaiq,  TtBapfikvotf  dot  &  ovroi  ol  vtro  rov 
dilfiov  Trip$9kvTi£,  oi  re  iv  airy  ry  X"P?  virep  rijc  ir^Xewc  rcrcXctrrifratru 
Ixovoi  Iff  koI  at  orqXcu  liriypaQAc  irov  Jfra<rroc  &ici9avtv. 

6  In  the  year  b.  c.  453.     Herodot.  9, 75.     Thucyd.  1, 100.  4,  102. 
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was  a  pillar  upon  which  were  represented  two  horsemen 
fighting  :  these  were  Melanopus  and  Macartatus,  who  died 
in  opposing  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Boeotians  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  Eleusinian  district  towards  that  of  the  Tana- 
grsei '.  Next  was  a  monument  of  the  Thessalian  horsemen, 
and  another  of  the  Cretan  bowmen,  who  aided  the  Athenians 
when  Attica  was  invaded  for  the  first  time  by  the  Spartans 
under  Archidamus,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Here  also 
were  the  tombs  of  Gleisthenes,  who  arranged  the  Attic 
tribes  as  they  still  remained  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  * ; 
of  the  Athenian  horsemen,  who  fell  together  with  the 
Thessalians  on  the  occasion  just  mentioned;  of  the 
Gleonsei  who  came  with  the  Argives  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Athenians  (at  Tanagra);  and  of  the  Athenians  who 
fell  in  battle  with  the  ^Eginetee,  before  the  Persian  war ' ; 
of  others  who  were  slain  in  different  places4;  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  those  who  fell  in  the  expedition  to  Olyn- 
thuss;  of  Melesandrus,  who  commanded  a  naval  expedi- 

1  This  was  probably  an  action  in  the  passes  of  Cithnron  prior  to  the 
battle  of  Tanagra :  the  passes  leading  to  the  Isthmus  were  at  that  time  in 
the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  were  returning  from 
Phocis.    Herodot.  9,  35.    Thucyd.  I,  107.    Diodor.  11,  80. 

*  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratid»,  in  the  year  b.  c.  510,  Cleis- 
thenee,  leader  of  the  popular  party,  having  obtained  the  banishment  of  his 
rival  Isagoras,  increased  the  Attic  tribes,  which  were  then  four  in  number, 
to  ten.  (Herodot.  5,  69.)  In  the  time  of  Pausanias,  his  arrangement  had 
lasted  near  700  years. 

*  Herodot.  6,  92. 

4  fori  8k  Kal  &vtp<2v  ovopctra  aXXwv,  jufyopa  Sk  <r<pi<Ti  rd  xwP<a  T^v 
dyuvw.  Pausanias  here  alludes  probably  to  the  stele  of  which  a  portion  is 
still  extant,  (Boeckh,  C.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  165.)  and  which  recorded  the  names 
of  the  men  who  fell  in  the  year  B.  c.  458 — 457,  hi  Cyprus,  Egypt,  Phoenicia, 
Halue,  iEgina,  and  Megara  (Thucyd.  1, 104.  105). 

*  Two  expeditions  were  sent  to  assist  the  Olynthii  against  Philip,  in 
349  b.  c.  and  the  following  year.  Philochor.  ap.  Dionys.  ad  Amm.  1,  9, 
§  16.  Diodor.  16, 53.  But  there  was  a  greater  and  more  ancient  expedi- 
tion to  the  same  country,  of  which  the  principal  action  was  fought  in  the 
Isthmus  between  Olynthus  and  Potidssa  in  the  year  preceding  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war,  b.  c.  432—431,  when  Callias,  one  of  the  commanders,  toge- 
ther with  a  hundred  and  fifty  Athenians,  were  slain  (Thucyd.  1, 62).    A 

Q  q  2 
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tion  upon  the  river  Maeander  against  Upper  Oaria ' ;  of  the 
Athenians  who  fell  in  the  war  with  Cassander  * ;  of  the 
Argives,  who,  in  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  fought  against 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  Boeotians  at  Tanagfa,  with  good 
success,  until  the  Thessalians  having  betrayed  the  Athe- 
nians, the  Lacedaemonians  were  successful';  of  Apollo- 
dorus  the  Athenian,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  foreign  force 
sent  by  Arsites  the  satrap  of  Hellespontine  Phrygia, 
defended  Perinthus  against  Philip  * ;  of  Eubulus,  son  of 
Spintharus* ;  of  those  put  to  death  for  conspiring  against 
the  tyrant  Lachares ;  and  of  those  who  having  formed  a 
design  to  eject  the  Macedonian  garrison  of  the  Peirseeus, 
were  betrayed  by  confederates :  here  also  were  interred  the 
Athenians  who  fell  at  Corinth,  and  "  whose  fate,  like  that 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Leuctra,  where  they  were  beaten 
by  the  Boeotians  alone,  shows  that  courage  without  fortune 
is  of  little  avail  V 

A  single  stele  showed,  by  the  elegies  inscribed  upon  it, 
that  it  was  erected  over  those  who  fell  (in  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war)  in  Euboea,  in  Chios,  on  the  frontiers  of  Asia,  and 
in  Sicily:  the  names  of  the  Plataeenses  were  inscribed 
together  with  those  of  the  Athenian  soldiers ;  and  of  the 

fragment  of  the  stele,  erected  in  their  honour,  which  was  found  near  the 
site  of  the  Academy,  is  now  in  the  Elgin  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  retains  only  the  remains  of  twelve  elegiac  verses  which  preceded  or 
followed  the  names.  Boeckh,  C.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  170.  As  the  object  of  the 
latter  expedition  was  Potideea,  Pausanias  alluded  undoubtedly  to  the  former, 
and  has  omitted  to  notice  the  latter  monument. 

1  For  this  unsuccessful  expedition  in  the  second  year  of  the  Peloporme- 
sian  war,  see  Thucydides,  2,  68. 

*  Pausan.  Attic.  25,  5  ;  26, 3.  For  a  victory  in  this  war,  there  was  a 
trophy  in  the  Agora  :  see  above,  p.  121. 

3  The  battle  of  Tanagra,  b.  c.  457. 

*  b.  c.  340.    Diodor.  16,  75  ;  17, 19.    Arrian.  Ex.  Al.  1, 12  ;  2,  14. 

*  Archon  in  the  year  B.C.  345 — 344,  and  a  leading  man  in  the  party 
opposed  to  Demosthenes. 

6  He  alludes  to  the  battle  fought  b.  c.  384,  at  Epieikia,  a  place  between 
Corinth  and  Stcyon  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  4,  2.  §  9 — 23)  ;  and  which  he  balances 
against  the  defeat  at  Leuctra,  in  comparing  the  glory  of  Sparta  with  that 
of  Athens. 
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leaders,  Nicias  alone  was  omitted  \  Upon  another  stele 
were  recorded  the  names  of  those  who  fell  (in  the  same 
war)  in  Thrace  and  at  Megara ;  of  those  who  fought  under 
Alcibiades,  when  at  his  persuasion  the  Mantinenses  and 
Eleians  quitted  the  alliance  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  of 
those  who  were  victorious  over  the  Syracusans  before  the 
arrival  of  Demosthenes  in  Sicily \  Here  also  were  the  sepul- 
chres of  those  who  fell  in  the  naval  action  at  the  Hellespont 
(ifCgospotami) s ;  in  the  battle  against  the  Macedonians  at 
Chseroneia  * ;  in  the  expedition  under  Cleon  against  Amphi- 
polis 5 ;  and  at  Delium  in  the  Tanagrsea  ° ;  in  Thessaly  under 
Leosthenes 7 ;  of  those  who  sailed  with  Gimon  to  Cyprus  ■ ; 
and  of  thirteen  of  the  men  who,  under  Olympiodorus,  ejected 
the  (Macedonian)  garrison  (from  the  Museium)9.  Here 
also  was  a  monument  of  the  seamen  of  five  triremes  which 
the  Athenians  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Romans  against 
the  Carthaginians ;  in  the  same  road  was  the  sepulchre 
of  Tolmides  and  of  the  men  who  fell  with  him  "  ;  of  those 
who  were  slain  in  the  great  exploit  under  Cimon  at  the 

1  Pausanias  follows  the  historian  Philistus  in  giving  as  a  reason  for  this 
omission,  that  Nicias  had  surrendered  himself  to  the  enemy  ;  whereas  his 
colleague  Demosthenes  in  his  capitulation  excepted  himself,  and  attempted 
his  own  life. 

9  Of  the  two  monuments  last  mentioned,  the  latter  stele  related  to  the 
earlier  date,  having  recorded  the  names  of  those  who  had  been  slain 
during  some  years  prior  to  the  disaster  of  Sicily  ;  the  former  was  the 
monument  of  those  who  fell  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Sicilian  expedition, 
and  after  its  termination  during  the  revolt  of  the  Athenian  allies,  and  until 
the  battle  of  Arginuste  inclusive.  It  appears  that  as  the  war  was  pro- 
tracted, and  many  of  the  Athenians  died  at  a  distance  from  home,  the 
honours  of  public  sepulture  became  less  frequent  than  they  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  (see  Thucyd.  2,,  34)  ;  and  each  monument  compre- 
hended a  greater  number  of  names. 

a  b.  c.  405.  4  b.  c.  338. 

5  b.  c.  422.  •  b.  c.  424. 

7  In  the  Lamiac  war,  terminated  by  the  battle  of  Crannon,  in  which 
Leosthenes  was  slain,  b.  c.  322. 

8  b.  c.  449.  »  About  b.  c.  282. 

10  b.  c.  447.  Thucyd.  1.  108.  113.  Pausan.  Attic.  27.  See  above, 
p.  157. 
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Euryinedon,  when  he  was  victorious  on  the  same  day  both 
by  sea  and  land  l ;  of  Gonon  and  Timotheus,  "  a  father  and 
son,  whose  illustrious  actions  are  exceeded  only  by  those  of 
Miltiades  and  Ciraon ;"  of  (the  philosophers)  Zeno,  son 
of  Mnaseias,  and  Ghrysippus  of  Soli ;  of  Nicias,  son  of 
Nicomedes,  the  most  skilful  painter  of  his  time1;  of  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogeiton  Who  slew  Hipparchus  son  of 
Peisistratus ;  and  of  the  orators  Ephialtes  and  Lycurgus, 
son  of  Lycophron  ;  "  the  former  of  whom  reformed  the  laws 
of  the  Areiopagus,  and  the  latter  of  whom  collected  in  the 
public  treasury  six  thousand  five  hundred  talents  more  than 
had  been  collected  by  Pericles  \" 

Lucian  (Scyth.  1)  describes,  to  the  left  of  the  road  from 


i  b.  c.  466. 

a  He  refused  an  offer  of  sixty  talents  from  Attains  for  his  picture  of  the 
Necromanteia  of  Homer,  and  made  a  present  of  it  to  the  city.  He  was  ce- 
brated  for  his  circumlitio,  or  colouring  of  marble  statues.  Plin.  H.  N.  35, 
11  (40). 

8  Pausanias  concludes  this  chapter  by  enumerating  the  works  of  Lycur- 
gus, in  which  he  seems  to  have  consulted  the  best  authority,  namely,  the 
decree  of  Stratocles,  in  honour  of  Lycurgus,  passed  in  the  archonship  of 
Anaxicrates  (b.  c.  307),  which  is  still  extant  at  the  end  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Ten  Orators.  From  this  testimony  it  appears  that  Diomedea  and  Lycurgus, 
ancestors  of  Lycurgus,  had  been  honoured  with  monuments  in  the  Cera- 
meicus  (these  Pausanias  has  left  unnoticed,  as  well  probably  as  many 
others)  :  that  Lycurgus,  during  the  twelve  years  he  was  treasurer  (rapier? 
ry  w6\n)  issued  (dtivtifu)  near  nineteen  thousand  talents  of  the  public 
revenue  (Ik  rtjc  roivtjc  irpom&ou) » ;  that  he  was  entrusted  with  six 
hundred  and  fifty b  talents  of  the  money  of  private  individuals,  which 
he  fully  accounted  for  ;  and  that  he  collected  large  sums  of  money  in  the 
Acropolis,     For   the   religious  worship  of  Minerva,  he  furnished 


*  In  the  Life  of  Lycurgus,  the  sum  is  said  to  have  been  fourteen  thou- 
sand ;  but  adds  the  author,  "  some  persons,  and  among  them  Stratocles 
6  prjrutp  who  moved  the  psephisma  estimated  the  sum  at  eighteen  thousand 
six  hundred  and  fifty."  He  afterwards  remarks  that  Lycurgus  raised  the 
irpoooSoc  ry  iroXc <  from  six  hundred  to  twelve  hundred  talents  annually. 
The  latter  sum,  in  twelve  years  producing  fourteen  thousand  four  hundred, 
seems  to  have  furnished  the  author  of  the  life  with  the  grounds  of  his 
calculation. 

b  Two  hundred  and  fifty,  according  to  the  Life. 
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Dipylum  to  the  Academy,  a  fallen  stele,  which  retained  the 
remains  of  a  figure  holding  in  the  right  hand  a  book  and  in 
the  left  a  bow  :  this  he  tells  us  was  the  tomb  of  the  Scy- 
thian Toxaris,  styled  6  £lvo?  iarpoe1.  Toxaris  received 
heroic  honours  for  having  anciently  arrested  a  plague  by  his 
counsels,  and  his  stele  was  constantly  crowned  with  garlands 
placed  upon  it  by  those  who  had  invoked  his  assistance 
when  afflicted  with  fever. 

The  Academy  was  surrounded  with  a  wall  built  at  a  great 
expense  by  Hipparchus*,  and  was  planted,  divided  into 
walks,  and  furnished  with  fountains  of  water  by  Gimon  \ 
Pausanias  is  very  brief  in  his  description  of  it.  He  says, 
"  Before  the  entrance  is  an  altar  of  Love,  with  an  epigram 
on  it,  which  signifies  that  Gharmus  was  the  first  Athenian 
who  made  a  dedication  to  Love.  In  the  Academy  there  is 
an  altar  of  Prometheus,  from  whence  those  who  run  with 


(irofnriia)  of  gold  and  silver,  golden  victories  (vigag  6Xoxpv<rovg)  ;  and 
golden  decorations  (coV/iov  xpvaovv)  for  the  dresses  of  a  hundred  Canephone. 
For  war  he  provided  a  great  quantity  of  armour  {pirka  iroWa),  and  con- 
veyed fifty-thousand  missiles  (/ScXtf)  to  the  Acropolis.  By  building  new 
ships  or  repairing  the  old,  he  increased  the  navy  of  Athens  to  four  hundred 
triremes ;  he  completed  the  docks  and  armoury  (of  the  Peineeus),  and 
the  Dionysiac  theatre  in  the  Asty,  all  which  he  had  found  half-finished 
(rifiitpya  iZtipydaaro),  perfected  (iircrcXctrc)  the  Panathenaic  stadium, 
made  and  planted  a  gymnasium,  and  constructed  a  pakestra  in  the  Lyceium  c, 
and  adorned  the  city  with  many  other  constructions  (cara<rccvalc).  Pausa- 
nias finishes  his  statement  with  Saaplv  dpyvpov  ircirotq/uvq  Ijv  Kai  %gvcov, 
Aagaptfg  Kai  ravra  iov\t)Ot  Tvpavvrjtrac,  rd  ik  oUo^Ofiij^ara  Kai  Iq 
tipac  in  ijv.  When  Lachares  carried  off  the  golden  shields  of  the 
citadel,  and  plundered  the  statue  of  Minerva  itself,  he  did  not  spare  the 
plate  in  the  Pompeium. 

1  He  was  thus  distinguished  from  6  iarpbq  (Aristomachus).  See  above, 
p.  489. 

3  Suid.  in  rd  'Irirapxov  rtixiov.  *  Plut.  Cimon,  13. 


c  rd  kv  At/fcty  yvpvdoiov  inoiijae  Kai  l<p&Ttvot,  gat  ri)y  waXaitrrpav 
<jKo£6pri<Tt.    Vit.  Lycurg. 

Kai  rd  yvfivdtrtov  Kai  to  Avkuqv  KanaKivaatv.     Psephism. 

a  (j>Koti6pri<Jiv  Iv  Tlttpaui  vtutg  tiffiv  oIkoi  cat  wpbc  ry  Avcty  KaXovpivqt 
yvfxvdffiov.     Pausan.  Attic.  29,  16. 
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lighted  torches  start  for  the  city.  There  is  likewise  an  altar 
of  the  Muses,  and  another  of  Hermes,  and  within  are  those 
of  Minerva  and  of  Hercules :  and  there  is  an  olive-tree,  said 
to  have  been  the  second  which  appeared  in  Attica x." 

Pausanias  mentions  an  altar  only  of  Love;  but  from 
Geidemus',  Athenfleus',  and  Plutarch4,  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  statue  also.  The  following  lines  were  upon  its 
base : 

IloiKiXofiri\av  "Ep*>Cf  o~ol  rovS*  iSpiffaro  /3w/uov 
Xappoc  iv\  (TKitpolc  Hpfiaai  yvfivaatov. 

Of  which  the  last  words  sufficiently  agree  with  the  irpo  tt)q 
taoSov  of  Pausanias,  to  show  that  the  statue  and  altar  were 
in  the  same  place.  Here  also  was  the  altar  of  Prometheus ; 
for  Plutarch  mentions  the  statue  of  Love,  and  Pausanias  the 
altar  of  Prometheus,  as  the  starting-place  of  the  runners 
in  the  Lampadephoria,  which  terminated  probably  at  the 
Hephaesteium  in  the  Agora,  which  was  a  little  beyond  the 
inner  Gerameicus  \  We  learn  from  the  Scholiast  of  So- 
phocles that  the  altar  of  Prometheus  stood  at  the  entrance 
of  the  rifitvos  of  Minerva,  within  which  Prometheus  had  a 
temple  ;  and  that  on  the  altar  Prometheus  and  Vulcan  were 
represented  in  relief;  the  former  as  the  elder,  and  holding  a 
sceptre  in  his  hand  * ;  the  latter  as  the  younger,  and  folio  w- 

1  Upb  tk  rfc  M8ou  r*jc  If  'AKa$r)fiiav  kcrl  fitapbc  *£p<i>rog,  fy""  **"*" 
ypafifia  u>c  XdpfioQ  'AOrjvaiojy  irp£ro£*Epwrt  AvaOtiti ....  'Ev  'AKattjfiia 
ti  Ion  UpopYiOiue  fiutfibQ,  Kai  Qkovatv  arc'  airov  jrpbc  r>)v  ir&kiv  €Xoyrc£ 
icaiofuvae  Xa/iira&tf  ....  £<m  $k  Kai  Mov<rwv  (UapbCt  Kai  $Ttpoc  'Rpfiov 
Kai  Mov  'A0ifvac,  rbv  8k  'RpaKkkovc  iiroirjeav.  Kai  pvrbv  iartv  IXaiag, 
itvrtpov  tovto  \ey6fitvov  <ftavijvai.     Attic.  30,  1. 

»  Ap.  Athen.  13,9  (89).  «  Athen.  13, 1  (12). 

4  Solon,  1. 

*  Concerning  the  Lampadephoria,  or  Lampadodromia,  which  occurred  in 
three  different  festivals,  see  Harpocration,  Suidas,  Hesychios,  Photius, 
Phavorinus  in  Aapvadtifopla,  and  Bekker  Anecd.  Gr.  I.  p.  277,  all  of 
whom  derived  their  information  from  Polemon  and  Istrus ;  see  also  the 
Grsecia  feriata  of  Meorsius,  and  his  Cerameicus  Geminus,  c.  25. 

8  ZvvTifiarai  &  (Tcrdv  IIpofiTjOkiic)  Kai  Iv  'AKatrjfLiq,  ry  AQjjv$>  ca0dircp 
b  "H0ai<TTOf  Kai  iariv  avrtp  iraXaiov  'idpvfia  Kai  vabc  tv  ry  rtpivu  rfc 
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ing  him.  From  the  authors  cited  by  the  Scholiast,  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  words  of  Pausanias  just  cited  are 
corrupt  or  defective;  for  it  appears  from  other  evidence 
that  the  sanctuary  of  Minerva,  to  whom  the  whole  Academy 
was  sacred,  was  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  contained 
within  it  a  temple  of  Prometheus  \  and  perhaps  a  temple 
of  Vulcan,  as  well  as  a  temple  of  Minerva. 

There  was  likewise  in  the  Academy  a  temple  of  the  Muses, 
built  by  Xenophon,  which  contained  statues  of  the  Graces, 
dedicated  by  his  disciple  and  nephew  Speusippus,  and  a  sta- 
tue of  Plato  by  Silanion,  presented  by  Mithradates,  a  Per- 
sian \  Near  the  temple  of  Minerva  were  the  Morise,  or 
sacred  olives",  originally  twelve  in  number,  derived  from 
the  Paneyphus,  or  sacred  stock  in  the  Erechtheium.  This 
was  said  to  have  been  the  first  olive-tree  planted  in 
Attica4:  one  of  the  trees  of  the  Academy  was  shown 
to  Pausanias  as  the  second9.  The  Morise  supplied  the 
oil  which  was  the  prize  in  the  gymnic  contests  of  the 
Panathenaic  festival6,  and  were  under  the  guardianship 
of  Jupiter  Morius,  or  Cateebates,  whose  altar  was  in  the 

Qtov.  Aiucvvrat  ck  Kai  fiatriQ  dpxaia  Kara  tt}v  tiootiov  kv  y  rov  rt  UpofttjBkiac 
fori  tvttoq  Kai  tov  'RfaiffTOV  TrtTroirjrai  8k,  <!>£  Kai  Avm/iaxtfqc  tyrjaiv,  6 
pkv  UpofirjGtVQ  irpwTOQ  Kai  wpiapvnpoe  kv  8t£tf  OKrjirrpov  {guv,  6  8k 
"H<pai(TTOQ  vsoQ  Kai  MrtpoQ.  Kai  /3(i>/i6g  apQolv  koivoz  konv  kv  ry  /3a<rci 
diroTtrviriafiivog.     Apollodoras  ap.  Schol.  Sophocl.  (Ed.  Col.  57. 

3  Diogen.  Lae'rt.  4, 1. 

9  'AXX'  iLq  'AKatitifiiav  Karmv  vwb  toXq  Mopiaig  aVo0pe£ci£.  Aristoph. 
Nub.  1001.  Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  in  his  invasion  of  Attica,  spared 
the  sacred  olives,  moved  either,  8ta  rag  dpag,  by  the  maledictions  against 
those  who  should  injure  the  trees,  or  by  the  example  of  Halirrhothius,  son 
of  Neptune,  who  had  inflicted  a  mortal  wound  on  his  own  foot,  or  for  the 
same  reason  that  he  favoured  Aphidna,  and  some  neighbouring  demi ; 
namely,  because  Ecademus,  the  hero  from  whom  the  Academy  was  named, 
had  assisted  the  sons  of  Tyndareus  in  finding  their  sister  Helene.  Plutarch. 
Thes.  32.  Philochorus,  Istrus,  Androtion,  ap.  Sch.  Sophocl.  (Ed.  Col.  730 
Sch.  Aristoph.  1. 1. 

*  Euripid.  Ion.  1434. 

5  Noticed  also  as  the  second  by  Istrus  ap.  Schol.  Sophocl.  (Ed.  Col.  730. 

6  Aristotelcs  ap.  Sch.  Sophocl.  (Ed.  Col.  730.    Suid.  in  Ntopc'ai. 

13 
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same  place 1.  The  Academy  contained  likewise  the  garden 
of  Attalus,  where  the  sophist  Lacydes  had  his  school  \ 
a  (560poe  or  tank',  and  was  shaded  with  plane-trees  of 
luxuriant  growth4.  Between  the  Academy  and  the  hill 
of  Colonus  were  the  tomb  of  Plato  and  the  tower  of 
Timon  *. 


1  Apollodorus  ap.  Schol.  Sophocl.  (Ed.  Col.  737- 

>  Diogen.  Lae*rt.  4,  GO.  *  Heliod.  jfithiop.  1, 17. 

4  See  above,  p.  197. 

*  Pausan.  Att.  30,  4.  As  Pausanias  introduces  his  description  of  Colonus 
with  the  words,  Btixwrai  ii  cai  x^P°C  caXov/it vop  coXtwoc  tinrciog,  having 
just  before  stated  that  the  tower  of  Timon  was  on  the  same  side  of  the 
Academy  as  tbe  tomb  of  Plato  (card  rwro  rrJQ  X"Paf)>  we  mav  infer  that 
both  these  monuments  were  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Academy,  and  that 
the  tomb  stood  in  the  "  hortuli  illi  propinqui,"  mentioned  by  Cicero  (de  fin. 
5, 1 ).  Diogenes  Lae'rtius  indeed  asserts  (3,  30)  that  Plato  was  buried  in  the 
Academy  (iv  ry  'AcaAjg/ifa),  but  his  testimony  can  hardly  be  opposed  to 
the  'AKa$fjftia$  oh  wfyfa  of  the  aM-Krqs  Pausanias. 
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Page  417. 

ON    THE    DATE   OF   THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF    THE    PEIRA1C 

FORTIFICATIONS. 

There  has  been  some  difficulty  in  assigning  an  exact  date 
to  the  commencement  of  the  Peiraic  fortifications ;  arising 
chiefly  from  the  name  of  Themistocles  being  found  as  that 
of  Archon  Eponymus,  in  01.  71,  1  (493-2  b.  c).  But  this 
was  three  years  before  the  battle  of  Marathon,  when  The- 
mistocles was  too  young  to  have  been  archon,  as  appears 
from  Plutarch1.  Themistocles,  indeed,  had  only  recently 
arrived  at  distinction  as  a  statesman  at  the  time  of  the 
second  Persian  invasion  * ;  whence  it  seems  evident,  not 
only  that  the  great  Themistocles,  son  of  Neocles,  was  not 
the  archon  of  493  b.  c. ;  but  that  his  archonship  occurred 
in  one  of  the  latter  years  of  that  interval  of  ten  years  between 
the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  during  which  the 
measure  of  fortifying  the  Peineeus  was  first  entertained. 
Mr.  F.  Clinton,  therefore 3,  seems  to  have  rightly  followed 
the  scholiast  of  Thucydides,  in  placing  the  archonship  of 
Themistocles,  son  of  Neocles,  in  the  year  481  b.  c.  In  the 
preceding  year  the  archon  seems  to  have  been  Gebris.     The 

1  Themist  3, 31. 

2  i?  irp&rovg  vaatrri  vapiuv.     Herod.  7,  143. 

3  F.  Hell.  I.  p.  xv.  xvi.  28.     Mueller  de  Munimentis  Athenarum,  p.  7, 
n.  15. 
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following  are  the  authorities  upon  which  chiefly  depends 
this  question  in  the  chronology  of  Athenian  antiquities. 
"Ewtun  rov  fhipcuwc  ret  Xoiwa  6  OtfnoroKXfj<;  (an.  479,  478) 

OIKoSofJLilV  (yiriipKTO  8*  OVTOV  TTpOTtpOV  C1TI  Tfjg  tKtlvOV  Op^C 

fc  tor'  Iviavrbv  *A0f|vacotc  9p£c,)  vopV^w  to  re  \<$>ptov  koAov 
avac,  Xtpivag  *Xov  TP^C  avro^vac,  ral  airrovc,  vavrucoue 
ytytviipivovg,  piya  wpoafiptiv  ig  rb  KTrioaaOai  Siva/tui/. 
Thucyd.  1,  93. 

Ilp6  Sc  rwv  MtiSuciov  fy>£tv  iviavrbv  iva.     Schol.  ibid. 

'O  St  IJupcuevg  Srjfiog  filv  J\v  Ik  iraXaiov,  vportpov  Si  wpiv 
fi  Gf/itcrroicA^c  ?P& v,  iirfvctov  o  Jic  4v*  <t>aAi|pov  Sf ,  ravrp  yap 
(Ad^ccrrov  airl^c*  rijc  iro Aeo>c  *?  OaXavaa,  rovr6  atyimv  hri- 
vtiov  ifv  .  .  .  .  Ot/iKTroicXfig  Si  <*>c  ifpEc  (rote  rt  -yap  irAlot/atv 
cVirqSctorEpoc  6  fletpatevc  tyafi/cro  oc  irpoicctaOat  ical  Xifxivag 
rpuc  av0*  Ivoc  *XHV  ro^  ^aAqpov)  roiirtf  trtf>iaiv  lirivuov  tivat 
KaTsaKtvaaaTo.     Pausan.  Attic.  1,  2. 

^lAtf^opoe  iv  rj  wlfAirry  'AOqva/fcJv  ^ijai  irtp\  rov  7rpoc 
ry  7rvA/8t  'Ep/Ltov  a»c  apEd/wvoc  rtt^f^ctv  rov  Ilccpcua,  o« 
f  fv^a  apxpvTtg  tovtov  avadivrtg  iwlypwpav' 

*Ap£d/icvoi  rrputroi  rti\t^tiv  olS*  avl6i)*av 
BovXfjc  Kal  Sripov  Soyfiaai  wuOo/xtvoi. 

(Harpocr.  in  IIpoc  rj  irvXlSi  'Epjitjc.) 
Vide  et  Suid.  et  Phot.  Lex.  in  ▼. 

To  which  lines  undoubtedly  the  names  of  the  nine 
archons  were  appended. 

'A-yopcuoc  'Ep/iijc'  ourwc  iAfyero  ovrwc,  icol  aflSpvro 
KefipiSog  apfiavrog,  o>c  fiaprvptl  QiXoxopog  tv  rpirtp  ('Ar- 
OtSog).  Hesych.  et  Phavor.  in  v.  Qi\6\opo€  lv  iripirn^ 
*ArOiSog  <pr\a\v,  a>e  ol  ivvia  ap\ovrt^  rate  QvXcfig  aviOtaav 
'Epprjv  irapa  rov  irvXCtva  rov  'Amicrfv  (lege  'A<rr£fco*v). 
Harpocr.  in  'Ep/xijc  o  ttdoq  rf  irvXiSi.  Vide  et  Suid.  et 
Phot.  Lex.  in  v. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that,  although  the  walls  of  Peirseeus 
may  have  been  begun  towards  the  end  of  the  archonship  of 
Cebris,  and  that  the  nine  archons  of  that  year  may  have 
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been  anxious  to  secure  the  honor  of  having  been  in  office  on 
such  a  memorable  occasion  by  means  of  an  inscribed  dedi- 
cation in  the  Agora  ;  the  commencement  of  the  walls  may 
have  been  more  commonly  attributed  in  subsequent  times 
to  the  archonship  of  the  illustrious  author  of  the  under- 
taking. That  the  walls  were  merely  commenced  when  the 
archonship  of  Gebris  had  expired,  may  be  inferred  from  a 
comparison  of  the  ap£a/LC€vo<  wpioToi  of  the  distich  with  the 
apZavroc  of  Philochorus.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe, 
from  Andocides  de  Pace  cum  Lac.  p.  23,  24,  Beiske,  that 
the  fortification  of  Peiraeeus  was  not  completed  until  long 
afterwards,  about  449  b.  c.  ;  whence  it  is  termed  a  Uepl- 
kXuov  epyov  by  Appian,  in  relating  its  destruction  by  Sylla 
(de  B.  Mithrid.  30). 


APPENDIX  XX 

Pages  418,  424. 

ON   AN    INSCRIPTION    RELATING   TO    THE    LONG    WALLS. 

The  subjoined  inscription,  discovered  a  few  years  since  in  a 
church  at  Athens,  was  published  at  Goettingen  in  1836  by 
Professor  K.  0.  Mueller,  in  a  work  entitled  u  De  Muni- 
mentis  Athenarum"  (4to,  79  pp.),  which  contained  a  de- 
tailed explanation  of  the  inscription,  preceded  by  an  his- 
torical commentary  on  the  fortifications  of  Athens.  The 
whole  being  treated  with  the  accustomed  learning,  judg- 
ment, and  research  of  the  author,  little  remains  to  be  added 
upon  the  present  occasion. 

It  happens,  unfortunately,  that  the  beginning  of  the 
inscription  is  deficient :  we  are  deprived  therefore  of  the 
name  of  the  archon,  with  which  all  similar  Athenian  docu- 
ments commenced.  Mr.  Mueller,  however,  by  the  happy 
restoration  of  a  few  letters,  has  left  little  or  no  doubt  that 
Habron,  son  of  Lycurgus,  son  of  Lycophron,  was  at  that 
time  treasurer  of  the  administration  (rafilag  ttis  Sioiktt 
<r£<uc>  more  commonly  6  lv\  rfjc  &otieT)<x«uc)«  As  history 
has  preserved  the  fact  of  a  great  repair  of  the  Athenian 
walls  at  the  period  of  the  battle  of  Ghaeroneia,  being  about 
the  same  time  that  Lycurgus  and  Habron  flourished,  we 
are  led  immediately  to  the  presumption  that  the  inscrip- 
tion relates  to  that  repair;    for  it  is  not  likely  that  a 
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second  could  have  been  required  within  the  lifetime  of 
Habron ;  at  least,  such  a  repair  as  the  inscription  shows  to 
have  been  undertaken,  extending  over  all  the  defences  of 
the  Asty,  Long  Walls,  and  maritime  city1.  During  the 
fifty-four  years  which  had  elapsed  since  their  restoration 
by  Conon,  we  know  only  of  an  expenditure  of  ten  talents 
upon  the  repair  of  the  walls.  Cornelius  Nepos  states  that 
the  Athenians,  repenting  of  their  treatment  of  Timotheus, 
which  had  forced  him  into  exile  at  Chalcis,  remitted  after 
his  death  nine-tenths  of  his  fine,  on  condition  that  his  son 
Conon  should  expend  ten  talents  on  a  part  of  the  same 
walls  which  had  been  restored  by  his  grandfather  *. 

In  the  year  339  b.  c.  the  Athenians  took  down  the  pillar 
which  recorded  their  state  of  amity  with  the  king  of  Mace- 
donia ;  and  soon  afterwards,  among  other  preparations  for 
war,  caused  each  tribe  to  elect  a  superintendent  (rcexoirotoc) 
and  treasurer  (raping)  for  the  repair  of  their  walls.  Upon 
this  occasion,  Demosthenes  was  chosen  for  the  former  office, 
by  his  tribe,  the  Pandionis.  After  the  defeat  at  Chseroneia, 
in  the  month  of  August  b.  c.  338,  the  same  care  was  re- 
newed. Demosthenes  was  chief  director  of  the  operation, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  ten  talents  which  he  received  from 
the  public  treasury  for  his  tribe,  expended  three  talents  of 
his  own8.  It  is  evident,  that  this  operation,  which  was 
defrayed  by  means  of  a  direct  issue  of  money  from  the 
treasury  to  the  superintending  officers,  was  of  a  different 
kind  from  that  to  which  the  inscription  refers ;  this  docu- 
ment being  the  register  of  a  contract  entered  into  for  the 

1  The  mode  even  of  repairing  the  foundations  is  prescribed. 

*  Hoc  judicio  damnatur  Timotheus,  Usque  ejus  {estimator  centum  talentis. 
Hie  odio  ingratae  civitatis  coactus  Chalcidem  se  contulit.  Hujus  post  mor- 
tem quum  populus  judicii  sui  poeniteret,  mulctee  novem  partes  detraxit,  et 
decern  talenta  Cononem,  filium  ejus,  ad  muri  quandam  partem  reficiendara 
jussit  dare.    In  quo  fortune  varietas,  &c.    Cornel.  Nep.  Timoth.  3, 4. 

*  Demosth.  Olynth.  3,  p.  36,  Reiske.  De  Contrib.  p.  175.  Adv.  Aris- 
tocr.  p.  689.  De  Cor.  p.  243.  266.  325.  iEschin.  cent.  Ctesiph.  p.  57  (420). 
Vit.  X.  Orat.  in  Demosth.  Lycurg.  cont.  Leocrat.  p.  153  (172).  Dionys. 
Ep.  1.  in  Am.  11.  et  Philochor.  ibid.  Clinton,  F.  Hell.  I.  p.  146,363. 
Mueller  de  Mur.  Ath.  p.  26. 
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repair  of  the  walls,  by  the  treasurer  of  the  state;  con- 
jointly with  the  wwXrrrai,  or  ten  officers  who  had  the  charge 
of  all  public  sales,  leases,  and  contracts l.  A  chief  architect 
and  ten  subordinates  were  appointed  by  the  government ; 
the  required  repairs  were  exactly  described ;  the  work  was 
divided  into  ten  parts,  and  the  contractor  named  by  whom 
each  part  was  to  be  executed.  We  find,  also,  that  a  term 
of  not  less  than  five  years  was  contemplated  as  the  duration 
of  the  work  ;  a  delay,  which  seems  incompatible  with  that 
apprehension  of  immediate  danger  which  caused  the  mea- 
sures of  the  year  339-8.  Nevertheless,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  repair  recorded  in  the  inscription  occurred 
very  soon  after  that  in  which  Demosthenes  was  employed, 
and  was,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  it.  Lycurgus  was  at  the 
head  of  the  financial  adininistration  of  Athens  during  twelve 
years,  and  this  period  appears  to  have  begun  at  the  time  of 
the  alarm  excited  by  Philip * ;  but  as,  according  to  a  law 

1  Hyperid.  et  Aristot.  ap.  Harpoc.  in  II«X»jrat.  V.  et  Said.,  Phot.  Lex., 
Hesych.  in  v.  Bekker.  Anecd.Gr.  I.  p.  291.  Boeckh's  Economy  of  Athens, 
vol.  I.  p.  209. 

*  Lycurgus  is  stated  to  have  restored,  on  an  alarm  of  war,  many  of  the 
defences  of  the  city,  which  were  in  a  ruinous  state,  simultaneously  with  the 
additions  which  he  made  to  the  navy  {aXka  rt  iroXAA  rtjc  iroXcwc  «»«£- 
ptfxdra  IwaviXafie,  cai  rpt^peic  rtf  £qp?  rirpaKociaq  Tapt&Ktvan.  Phot. 
Bibl.  Cod.  268,  p.  1483.)  This  operation  could  only  have  occurred  when  the 
Athenians  were  preparing  to  defend  themselves  against  Philip,  and  when  we 
know  that  Lycurgus  was  in  office  (Vlt.  X.  orat.  in  Hyperid.),  or  when  they 
were  preparing  to  oppose  Alexander,  in  the  year  336 :  hut  the  latter 
could  not  have  been  the  first  year  of  the  financial  administration  of 
Lycurgus,  because  he  governed  twelve  years  in  that  capacity,  and  died 
about  325  ;  having,  a  year  or  two  before  his  death,  been  displaced  by 
his  adversary  Menessechmus  (Phot.  Bibl.  1. 1.  Dionys.  de  Dinarch.  11. 
Epist.  Demosth.  3.  Clinton,  F.  Hell.  1.  p.  159,  163)  :  his  administra- 
tion commenced  therefore  before  the  year  336.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
could  not  have  been  long  before  the  battle  of  Clueroneia  ;  because,  until 
the  preparations  for  war  against  Philip  suspended  those  works  of  the 
Peineeus,  which  Lycurgus  completed,  and  caused  the  naval  expenditure  to  be 
diverted  to  the  former  object,  the  distribution  of  the  public  funds  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  Eubulus  of  Anaphlystus.  Philochor.  ap.  Dionys.  Ep.  1.  ad 
Amra.  11.  iEschin.  cont.  Ctesiph.  p.  57  (417).  Dinarch.  cont.  Demosth. 
p.  102.     Plutarch.  Priecept.  Polit.  15.     It  becomes  highly  probable,  there 
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introduced  by  himself,  he  could  not  hold  that  office  for  more 
than  one  penteteris,  or  interval  of  four  complete  years,  he 
governed  under  the  name  of  a  friend l  in  the  two  subse- 
quent intervals.  The  presumption  immediately  follows, 
that  his  eldest  son  Habron,  who  is  stated  by  the  author  of 
the  life  of  Lycurgus  to  have  held  some  high  official  situa- 

fore,  that  the  armament  against  Philip  was  the  period  at  which  the  financial 
administration  of  Lycurgus  commenced,  as  well  as  the  penteteris,  during 
which  he  governed  in  his  own  name.  The  circumstance  alone  of  Callias,  son 
of  Habron  of  Bate,  his  brother-in-law,  haying  been  treasurer  of  war  (raptac 
rStv  orparuarvcStv)  in  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Chieroneia,  renders  it  pro- 
bable that  Lycurgus  was  then  in  office.  (See,  on  the  date  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Lycurgus,  Boeckh's  Economy  of  Athens,  II.  p.  184.  C.  Ins.  Gr. 
No.  157.  Mueller  de  Mur.  Ath.  p.  28.)  If  we  knew  exactly  the  age  of 
Lycurgus  at  the  time  of  his  administration,  we  might  form  some  judgment 
as  to  that  of  Habron  ;  but  this  is  doubtful.  Taylor  (prsef.  ad  Lycurg.  ap. 
Or.  Gr.  IV.  p.  105,  Reiske)  supposes  Lycurgus  to  have  been  born  about  01. 
93  (408-407  b.  c),  which  would  make  him  seventy  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Chieroneia  ;  but  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  he  should  have  begun  his  long 
administration  at  so  advanced  an  age,  or  that  he  should  have  been  so  much 
as  twenty  or  thirty  years  older  than  his  colleagues,  Demosthenes  and  Hype- 
reides,  pupils  of  Plato  and  Isocrates  as  well  as  himself,  and  who,  without  his 
advantages  of  birth,  arrived  at  distinction  as  statesmen  about  the  same  time, 
and  who,  together  with  him,  were  the  objects  of  the  resentment  of  Alex- 
ander (Vit.  X.  Rhet.  in  Lycurg.,  Demosth.,  Hyper.  Arrian.  de  Exp.  Alex. 
1, 10.  Plutarch.  Demosth.  23.  Diodor.  17,  15.)  Taylor  rests  his  opinion 
entirely  on  the  words  of  the  biographer  of  the  Ten  Orators  (  Avcot/pyof  varpbg 
>}v  AvKofpovoQ  rav  AvKovpyovfftv  01  rpicucovra  rvpavvot  AtrkKruvav)  ;  and 
those  of  Photius  (p.  1484— vioc  fikv  %p  AvKo<ppovo£  rov  Aweovpyov,  ov  if 
nSv  rpufjeovra  rvpawic  &vuKt)  :  which  he  supposes  to  mean,  that  Lyco- 
phron  was  put  to  death  by  the  Thirty ;  but  it  was  more  probably  Lycurgus  the 
elder  ;  for  the  naming  of  a  grandfather  was  unusual,  and  seems  to  have  been 
here  introduced  for  the  express  purpose  of  showing,  that  the  orator  was  the 
grandson  of  that  Lycurgus  (noted  also  as  the  Ibis  of  Aristophanes,  A  v.  1296) 
who  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Thirty.  This  question,  although  of  minor 
importance,  is  interesting,  as  relating  to  one  of  the  most  able,  liberal,  and 
honest  statesmen  Athens  ever  possessed,  and  to  whom,  next  to  Pericles,  she 
was  indebted  for  her  superiority  over  all  other  cities  in  the  beauty  and 
magnificence  of  her  public  buildings. 

1  ftrctra  t&v  fikuv  £?rcypaif'a/icv6c  nva.  Vit.  X.  Rhet.  in  Lycurg.  The 
psephisma,  however,  states  plainly  that  Lycurgus  was  treasurer  for  the  whole 
time,  ytvSptvoQ  rife  Kotvrjc  irpoirddov  raptac  ry  v6\n  liri  rpitg  wtvratrii- 
pidag. 

R  r 
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tion  (iroXircvrapevoc  hrt^avCjQ *),  was  one  of  these  substitutes, 
in  the  second  or  third  penteteris ;  and  the  second,  which  began 
probably  with  the  archonship  of  Evsenetus,  b.  c.  335,  appears 
preferable,  because  the  threatened  danger  had  then  ceased ; 
Philip  had  been  assassinated ;  the  vengeance  of  Alexander  had 
fallen  upon  Thebes;  Athens  had  escaped;  and  Alexander  was 
on  his  march  into  Asia.  Nothing  seems  more  likely,  than 
that  the  Athenians,  relieved  from  their  apprehensions,  but  still 
resolved  upon  completing  their  defences,  should  have  then 
preferred  to  spread  the  expense  over  several  years,  and  to 
complete  the  work  by  contract. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  that  the  fortifications  of 
Athens  suffered  any  damage  from  the  fortune  of  war  until 
the  occupation  of  Athens  by  Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus, 
in  the  year  b.  c.  307.  This  event  may  indeed  have  hap- 
pened in  the  lifetime  of  Habron ;  but,  as  the  damage  done 
by  the  Poliorcetes  was  confined  to  Munychia,  such  a  repair 
as  that  recorded  by  the  inscription  could  not  have  been 
required  in  consequence  of  it.  Habron,  moreover,  would 
rather  seem,  from  the  words  of  the  biographer  of  Lycurgus, 
to  have  died  at  no  very  advanced  age \ 

There  may  perhaps  be  some  difficulty  in  understanding 
how  the  decree  in  honour  of  Lycurgus,  when  enumerating 
his  works,  omitted  to  mention  the  repair  of  the  walls.  It 
was  possibly  because  the  whole  credit  of  it  was  given  to 
Demosthenes,  as  having  been  rtt\wtoibq  at  the  commence- 
ment. 

THE    INSCRIPTION. 

'Eiri ap\ovroQ  liri  r^c Soc  *"pv~ 

ravttag  i$o]tiiv  rti  Sq/ucp [tlwsv  1 


•  ♦  •  • ••• ,ra  rsl\ii  rov 

ao]rttoQ  icai  rov  llHpaUwQ  ical  ra  pa-  2 

1  carsXiirc  (Lycurgus)  di  iraldac  "Afipwa,  Avtovpyov,  Avctypova*  <wv  6 
"Aflpwv  ical  6  Awcovpyof  d*aidi£  furt)\\aZav  dXV  8yc"A/3f>«*v  cai  woXirtv- 
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Kpa  rel\ri  kcu  to.  ircpi  rbv  r 

' A]Orivai(M)v  tig  rbv  Inura  (?)  \povov  k.  3 

8<ra  teal  avvreXtvOy  teal 4 

••• • • $iaX]ttTrov- 

rec  inr  ak\{]kiov  rpta  ft 5 

4 rbv    ap\tTiKT^ova 

rbv  Ke\€iporovrifi(vov  virb  row  8»j-  6 

fiov twv  tov  aareog  *«"  row  n«|>atlct>£  ical  twv  /ia] 

Kpuv  rtiyuv  S&a  fiigt)  kgl\  8[foS]ov  ? .  7 

7rap(]\up  ?..... 8 

firi  t]\aTTov  ? .  •  .6  ap\i\riKT(a}v  tcai  .  9 


10 


rn  e£o>  .  •  11 


12 


Sag 


CTTra    7TO-  1 3 

t]cJ  ct[c-  14 

15 

16 

17 

fnadwa]afitv- 

[01 18 

19 

20 

Rr  2 
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ap\iriicTOva .  • . .  21 

• • S}<TtV 

ol  fiKrOuxrafitvoi 22 

•  •  •  • *[(>*¥  «Hrii]- 

aai  iv  rg  )3ovXy  Kara  rov  v6fiov  . .  23 

r<£  vwo]  rq>8e  r<p 

\f/r)<plafjiaTi  yty pa fififvy  ....  24 

ov?  av 

koX fi^  irc[p«f]px°Wy[T°]-  ^5 

• ri?  rwv  [p£/buffd]a>/u£va>v 

irapaXdj3p  £[v]  r[<£]  jzip[c]«  [r]«ji  vtft[i|0l-  26 

vri  avr<[>] • •  .  koi 

tSXX9  oV  av  $  liri  rov  Ttt\ovg  • .  27 
lid  rov  r«{]xowC  *a* 

tic  r6  fitjrptyov  7rp6c  rov  Sifyiov  28 
rov   ft£- 

fiiaOtofuvov  Ka\  to  apyvpiov  oafov  29 

av  avroi   ccccvfyKaxrtv  ry  oiKo]$Ofi[fi<m  tw]v  [^(>y]<t>v, 

ical  «[£*r]a£[ot]vr[o]  ir«pl  rar..  30 
• avayparpai  Si  ro& 

to  \pr)ipi<TfJLa  rov  Kara  irpvravcfa-  31 

v  ypafifiarla  icai  ra  fiKrdilxxijxa  ipya  koi  5](T*  av  [etcjcW- 

•yKaxnv  ot  ap\£rlKrovcc>  «C  (ttijXijv  X-  32 

tdlvr\vy  Ka\  to  avaXwfia  rtjc  avaypa^ijc  t^]c  <tWjXtjc  So  v  vat 

rov  rafiiav  rov  Styto[v  v'  S]pa[x/iac  e-  33 

k  twv  tic  to"  Kara  <^i)4>fa/iara  avaXtoicoJ/jivaiv  ry  Sq/wp.      34 

'Eir2*««« •••••. kXIovc  ck  KifSwv:  Kai 

AvtoXvkov  .♦.. 35 

ot  iraiXiyrai  Kai  6  iirl  rp  Stoticrjact 

fAj3ptuv  AvKotipyov  BovraSiyc*  36 


tt 


TaSc  to.  epya  twv  rov  aarewe  Kal  rov]  Ilupaiiwg  Kat  rwv 

fJLOKpWV  TU\WV  KaX  TtoV  ITSpX  TOV  T   .  .  37 


iiriaKCv- 


aawmv  !  *0<ra • 38 
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rac  *cpij7riSo]c  XiOo\oyri<ru  v\pog 

ttolCjv  iirlp  *yijc  fir)  IXarrov  r)  0W0-  39 

Statac] Kal  rove  apfiovg 

viro  £oiSo?  Tiflelc  irpoe  jucrawrov  40 

avo]/o0(uv  XlOoie  Xp(*r- 

fievog  fir)  iXarroaiv  r)  TptrifitvroSt-  41 

afaic irapa  irXevpav  op] 0a  koI  Kara  icc^a- 

Xtjv,  i^wrayajv  irr)\<$  r)\vpojfx(v^).  42 
fiq  STJXarrov  irX* v0ov, 

lav  Si  irov  Sdrrrai  TpirifitwXtvOt-  43 

o Trapa  7rX]evpav  icai  icara   ice- 

^aXqv,  ical  <j$r\vtl)<ju  a^r\div  iXa'ivoi  44 

C koI  rbv  (rroi\ov  ?  €7rai/w  I  t]wv  Xiflo- 

Xoyqjuaruv  a/*a£taf ofc  olKoSofifoei  icai  45 

• iTTHTKtV- 

aau  Si  Ka\  tu>v  kXijxclkwv  ra  S*6-  46 

fxeva  ••••  • •  •  • .  irt]pi6vTo>v. 

'Eav  Si  T£  7rraj/uarf<rg  /ic'x/ot  T0^  AifloXoy^tiar-  47 

oc] •  •  •irapi^u  kq\  hfZoiKoSo- 

fifou,  lav  Si  nXtovtov  irpoaSdr}-  48» 

rat tg>]  v  [f*]tTairv[p]yt[w] 

Ka9tXfi)v  tt)v  irapoSov  y  at  avrripiSs-  49 

C  •• • ivSittfiovQ   ivfia- 

Xtvv.  *Eav  Si  nvog  wipyov  r)  6po<prj  §«o-  50- 

fiivq  y] •  •  Opavog  r)  yuanrrovg 

r)  ytiaov  XlOivov  r)  Ktpaptov  . .  51 
ttirtp  iirurtcevaaai.  Ka- 

raortyaau  Si  ko\  rrjv  irapoSov  52 

tov  kvk\]ov  tov  wept  to  aorv  avw  tov  Staru\t<jfiaTO^  koI 

tov  SnriXov  too  vwip  rCov  wvXwv  53 

cttH  ra  pa]icpa  Tti\ri9  E7r[t/3a]Xa>i/  tov  irepiSpofiov  ra 

yttaa.     Kal  twv  «raX£(«v  iravra  &<ra  av  y  a-  54 

^eorVJfcora?  irXlov  25  SaicrvXaiv  irXtvdoj3oXr/<rEi  SiaXtivwv 

OvpiSac  SarXi vOovq,  vipoc  itomu-  55 

v  rot;  /Lt]ty  £iraX£{ou  Tptig  iroSag,  rijc  Si   dvplSos  Shea 

(jroiyovg  ical  iirc0r/aE(  uirepro'vata  £i5X-  56 
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tva  yo]fjL^waag  8iaToixaTrd\og  trroiyiaia  fxi}Kog  OKTiinroSa' 

vTTodt'iati  Si  ical  k6(5ovg  role  in-  57 

tpTo]vofoig'     Kal     €7T(7rX(V0o/3oXrj(Xei     ttyoc     *£     OTO«XOUC" 

oiKoSofifou  Si  ical  «  rot;  ivSoOtv  58 

ar]oxouc,  o5  /hij  timv  olKoSofiryiivoi,  StnXlvOovg  StaAel- 

irovrac  tirra  iro*8ac"  ical  tyjcarouc-  59 

oS]o/i//<r«  orpurrijpag  S6o  StaXehrovrag  rpC  q/tuiro'Sta,  ityoc 

7ro4wv  row  oro^oti  &ort  av6p0o-  60 

uc]  tfvai  tic  to  €i<ra>'  ical  iirtOrjGtt  SoKOvg  «C  tovc  oto- 

Xouc-     Ov  fjtfj  Kartortyaorai,  orcyaati  8d*i«-  61 

tnv  ical  (TrtfiXrifjiv  rid  tig  ivaXXaH,  rj  arpwrr^prnv  ircpitv- 

Ktvrpftm  ScaAtfonuv  TpUQ  iraX-  62 

aorac  e*  tov  tVavciiOt v*  ical  StO£k'oSo/u?)?ac  firl  roi/  ro(\ou 

avarc/m  to  yti<ri)7r6di<rpa  opO-  63 

oi;  vapa  nXtvpav  \nnpi\ov  fj.rj  iXarrov  rpC  tyinro'Sia'  ical 

irriKpoiau  aKpoydaiov  irouov  6-  64 

pObv  Kara  KtQaXrjv  irXarog  tirra  SoktvXwv  vi)(og  TraAa- 

orije  irapaTZfXtov  Ik  tov  IvSoOtv  ttcl\o-  65 

C  Ifiavrog  ical  to  fiirtorrov  Troifoag  irpbg  ttjv  tcara^opav. 

'EwiKpoiHTU  Si  ical  tic  ro  ivrbg  tyta-  66 

vrac  SeaAtnrovrac  rpttc  iraXaaTac  ir&xog  SaicrtfXou  irXa- 

roc  irlvrt  SajcrvXwv  fiXoig  atSfjo-  67 

o7c*  Kat  imfiaXwv  koXcl/jlov  XtXa/xfilvov,  inrofiaXtov  Xo/3ov 

17  KaXa/iov  Xofiivau  wrfXi^  Ji\vpu)fji(-  68 

vy  7ra\oc  rpiSaicrvXy'  ical  KtpajJiwou  AaKiovucw  Kipafxy 

tov  ptv  kvkXov  naaav  rrjv  irapo-  69 

Sov,  tCjv  St  fiQKpwv  TH\<u>v  Tag  T)y  tfi6vag,  ov  fiff  tltriv  Kti- 

fitvaiy  t  id  tig  oXag  iv  irijX^J  opda  ira-  70 

oa  rrXtvpav'  ical  naXvjmipiti  TtOug  Toitg  JcaXuirrijpac  SXovg 

ifjL  irijXy.     Kal  cnroy tia (xxtu  Ik  71 

tov  t%ii)dtv  ydvoig  KoptvOloig  ava£wv  Tovg  Kptovg  ap/uor- 

Tovrag  Kal  TiOtlg  6p0a  irapa  ir-  72 

Xttipav  ical  Kara  KttpaXrjv,     Kat  iro^cac  Kav0i|Xcov  ckXo- 

(iuxni !  ?rrjXq>  ti\vpwfiivi^>  [SiaZtofia  id-  73 

i/rpt^tc  vi//oc  Ttrrapwv  arot\u)v'  Kal  to.  t^bi  \pua^6piva 

tov  Tit\ovg  ava]<jKiva<ju  irXlvO-  74 

13 
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oig  kcu  rifuir\ivOtoig9  Kal  &<ja  Karippioyzv  tow  rd\ovg 

ivSriau  dpavo[ig  £v\ivotg.  tlovfia-  75 

6i  Si  koX  OvplSag  tov  aartwg  tw  kvkXiv  Ka[r]apa[jcr]oi/£ 

•car'  iiraX^iv ft-  76 

ira\%iov  arpo(j>ia  7rpo<x/3aAa>v  Kal  avvyojuL(f>w<rag  virorpv- 

Trntrei  y  ig 77 

iSs •  •  • . ira\og  Jicaorov  $i$atcr{>\ovgf  Kal  avrt^vyiixrei  Sveiv 

a]vTt%vyotv ica-  78 

I  KaOrjXuMJti  ffXotg  mSripoig  wXarimv  irivre  tig  to  avrfZv- 

yov 79 

Sag  eva\Xa£  irapa  rriv  tiraX^iv  vipog  iroSiatag  wXarog 

$tir[a\a<matag  ! . . . 80 

r)v  ivaXXa^  irapa  rriv  lVaA£*v  Kal  irtpiaXttyet  Kal  koto. 

81 

ag  Kal  robg  irvpynvg  Kal  ttjv  irapoSov  payjlxrag  Kal  6<r- 

rpaKb)\jjag  ••• 7T?jA<£  r\\vp-  82 

tofilvty  ira\og  SiSaKriXy,  yrjg  Si  inrrfipivrig  fjv  av  Soki- 

/lacry  elvai  I  • . [6  iirl  83 

rp  &otfC7}<m,  TTpoai\b)v  rg  irporipa  koI  airopyaZuv  in  av 

SokjI [r-  84 

?}v  a\oi<prjv  airo<TKa\pu9  &aa  S*  a0€<rri|icdVa  $  rou  aXot/xov 

tov  ire-  85 

plSpopov  Kai  tt/v  tiraX^iv  Kal  to  OwpaKtlov  kq\  to  ytiaov 

koI • k*  .......  86 

lire[^]c[/97a]<7€raf  Ac  ,. Kal  avarptyag  airo- 

<x[icai//a 87 

.  • *.*....  liriaKtvaaag  &rov  av  Slrjrai .... 

88 

• .  .  Tag  OvplSag.  Kal  rriv  6po<prjv  rwv  irOpywv  Kal  Trjg 

irap6Sov 89 

Kal  .  •  .  re  •  teal  ••«•••  ical wg  ?ica<rra  ap/ia- 

azt 90 

irapa  to  TU\og  tvSoOtv  Kal  tJZwOtv  juirj  tXaiTov 

91 

TpirifJuiroSia ••••• * 

92 
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raiftpov  ?  . . .  •  vwofopfimu  rbv   \ovv  ov   av 

y[t]y[vnrai 93 

•  ••• iicorov  \apatc<K  •    •  •  • 

94 

irapakafieiv  .  • .  •  rac  6&wc  rac 

95 

. . .  •  tKarrrwv  Kal av  pt<r0aHri|[r<u 

96 

irpoc  wivra  5<ra  !  ......  .  rbv  \iptuea  ....  r&v 

«|>i 97 

Tflxn  ravra  i£i pycurajutvov 

98 


tofitvoic' idpafiov  Saov  mptXafiov 


Si  avrbv et 


r«c 


Ipyo 


avrov tpuifnv 


[upitirai wpov  to  t£w f 


99 


100 


101 


102 


103 


104 


T((i  Si  6tvri[pif  tni  . . . . 

105 

r<p  &  rpfry  ?r«  tov 

106 

.  tjjv  ko  .....  r<p  &  reifamf  tru  irapl£a 

107 

.  rac  °VTX *  •  • 

108 

Thtv  ipyaruv  avtvptaxtiv  f rbv  eviavrbv. ....... 


109 


110 
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• .  olc  awavra  oowv  fiv  Siwvrat  Aq  to  ipya  va\p%\  . .  • . 

Ill 

•  •  noXefiov  KivriOy,  iyyvrrrag  Si  jcaracrrijoxu 

112 

•  •  tov  Iviavrbv  itcaoTQv  6<ra  rovrwv  7rapaSto[au    •  •  •  •  . 

113 

XiOivq  yei<rq7FO$t(rpaTi  vrroueoSo/kiJjau • 

114 

•  •  .  irXaro?  invOtifxtwoSiovg  SiaXefarovrac  •  • •  • 

115 

• .  .  iorcu  $1  Kai  •  •  .  Xeiac  \ipya<r\tag  roifowv  I  •  •  •  • 

116 

•  • Kara  raSc  eviifiav  ot  ap\iTltc\rovig 

117 

Tet\ovg.  118 

Kara  raSe   fXEfitaOwrai  ra    ipya  119 

Tow  fioptiov  relxpvg  wow-         Tov      votiov     tbIxovq 

rif  fiepig  irlfcurif  fitptg  arrb     120 

<nro     tov    SiaTU\i(T/xaTOQ  tov  SiaTBt\ltrfiarog  r[ov 

fdypi  rwv  IleipaUttfg]  121 

. . . .    v    iruXfaiv   ko\   Tag  f^XP1  T0V  &*)<!> l<™v> 

SeoSovc  1^2 

HHHH  123 

124 


uc 


i|C  Xfwvoc  Koov-  Eicrii   /ucol?   airo   tov 

SaXXtuc  K[t/^((tov.  125 


APPENDIX  XXL 

Page  440. 

ON    THE    POPULATION    OF    ATTICA    AND    ATHENS. 

All  Athenians  more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  and  born 
of  parents  who  were  Attic  citizens,  enjoyed  the  right  of 
voting  in  the  general  assembly,  and  the  other  honours  of 
citizenship  l.  Such  being  the  only  requisites,  the  number 
of  citizens  was  likely  to  iucrease  during  the  flourishing  ages 
of  the  republic :  and  this  we  find  to  have  been  the  case. 
Some  intimation  of  the  number  of  citizens  in  the  sixth 
century,  b.  c.  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  there  were 
360  families  in  the  four  tribes,  into  which  the  people 
was  divided  prior  to  the  time  of  Cleisthenes,  and  that  a 
family  was  called  a  rptcucac  *,  as  containing  thirty  citizens. 
When  this  name  therefore  first  prevailed,  there  were  10,800 
citizens.  In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  eentury  b.  c.  (445 — 4) 
a  scrutiny  of  citizens  took  place  on  the  occasion  of  a  pre- 
sent of  corn  from  a  king  of  Egypt,  when  the  number  of 
v66ot  was  found  to  be  4750,  and  that  of  the  yvi'\moi  born 


1  See  S.  Petit.  Comm.  in  leg.  Attic.  1. 2.  tit.  4. 
8  J.Poll.  8,  111. 
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of  two  Athenians  14,240  ',  (according  to  Plutarch, 
14,040  were  acknowledged,  and  5000  rejected*.)  Soon 
afterwards  they  appear  to  have  increased  to  20,000  s, 
and  this  was  precisely  the  number  at  which  they  were 
estimated  a  century  later  by  Demosthenes,  in  an  oration 
pronounced  in  the  year  b.c.  330  \  Although  obviously 
a  rough  estimate,  it  was  probably  not  far  from  the  truth ; 
for  although  the  division  of  the  property  of  Diphilus, 
made  about  the  same  time  by  Lycurgus,  gave  a  result 
of  not  more  that  19,200 *,  the  census  of  Demetrius  Phale- 
reus,  taken  about  the  year  317  b.  c,  produced  an  amount 
of  21,000  citizens*. 

It  is  from  this  census  alone,  that  we  derive  the  means  of 
estimating  correctly  the  Attic  population*  We  are  informed^ 
that  according  to  the  same  statistical  enquiry  there  were  in 
Attica,  besides  citizens,  10,000  metoeci,  and  400,000  slaves. 
According  to  the  population  returns  of  England,  the  pro- 
portion of  males  above  the  age  of  twenty  is  2430  in 
10,000.  The  families  therefore  of  the  21,000  citizens 
amounted  to  86,420  souls,  and  the  totality  of  the  metoeci 


1  Philochorua  ap.  Sehol.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  718. 

1  Plutarch.  Pericl.  37. 

9  Ho  fivpidSis  twv  StjporiKiZv.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  709.  It  appears  ne- 
vertheless, that  90,000  was  for  many  years  the  vulgar  estimate  of  the 
number  of  Attic  citizens.  Aristophanes  himself  (Eccles.  1124)  says 
iroXtrwy  irXtXov  j)  rpurfivpiw  bvru>v  rd  7r\rj9o^.  The  words  of  Plato 
in  the  Symposium  have  already  been  adverted  to  (see  above,  p.  520). 
In  like  manner  in  the  Axiochus  (12)  the  assembly  in  which  the  generals 
were  condemned  after  the  battle  of  Arginusee,  is  said  to  have  been 
attended  by  more  than  30,000.  Very  possibly  that  number  really  exer- 
cised the  rights  of  citizenship  until  the  census  of  Pericles  :  and  Aris- 
togoras  of  Miletus  may  not  have  exceeded  the  truth,  when  he  asserted 
that  30,000  Athenians  voted  in  the  public  assembly.  (Herodot  6, 
»7.) 

4  C.  Aristog.  1.  p.  786,  Reiske. 

i  Vit.  X.  Rhet.  in  Lycurg. 

6  Plutarch.  Phocion.  28.    Ctesicles  ap.  A  then.  6,  20  (103). 
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may  be  computed  nearly  in  the  same  proportion;  for 
although  the  exclusion  of  all  males  below  twenty  is  not 
applicable  to  a  computation  of  the  metoeci,  a  deduction  of 
the  aged  would  be  necessary,  if  the  10,000  metoeci  were 
those  capable  of  bearing  arms.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  such  a  round  number  could  not  have  been  a  precise 
calculation.  Taking,  therefore,  the  total  of  the  metoeci  at 
40,000,  the  aggregate  of  the  free  population  of  Attica  was 
about  127,000. 

The  number  of  slaves  (400,000)  has  been  thought  ex- 
cessive ;  but  it  does  not  appear  disproportioned  to  that  of 
the  Athenian  freemen,  when  we  consider  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  agricultural,  mining,  and  menial  labour  of 
Attica  was  performed  by  slaves,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
public  works,  and  that  slaves  were  employed  in  great 
numbers  in  the  military  and  commercial  shipping,  as  well 
as  in  trades  and  manufactures.  Although  we  may  be 
allowed  to  doubt  that  the  little  republic  of  ^Egina  ever 
had  470,000 l  slaves,  or  the  Corinthians  460,000  \  some 
myriads  were  probably  employed  in  the  silver  mines  of 
Attica,  for  they  once  seized  the  castle  of  Sunium,  in 
imitation  of  a  general  insurrection  in  Sicily,  in  which  the 
slaves  destroyed  were  innumerable'.  Nicias  let  1000 
slaves  to  a  person  who  undertook  the  working  of  a  mine 
in  Laurium  *,  and  it  appears  from  Plato  that  there  were 
many  Athenians  who  possessed  fifty  slaves  each  \  There 
is  no  good  reason  therefore  to  suppose,  that  the  slaves  of 
Attica  are  much  overrated  at  400,000,  which  number 
bears  nearly  the  same  proportion  to  the  free  inhabitants 
of  Attica,  as  the  slaves  bore  to  the  free  people  in  the 
British  colonies  of  the  West  Indies. 


1  Arfetot.  ap.  Athen.  1. 1.    Schol.  Pindar.  01.  8,  SO. 

>  Epitimeens  ap.  Athen.  1. 1. 

*  Posidoniua  ap.  Athen.  6,  20  (104). 

<  Xenoph.  do  Vectig.  4.  *  Polit  9. 5. 
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Demosthenes  observes  that  400,000  medimni  of  bread- 
corn  were  brought  from  Pontus,  and  about  as  much  more 
from  other  ifiiropta  \  The  total  was  equal  to  about  1,150,000 
bushels,  the  medimnus  being  to  the  bushel  as  eighty-six  to 
sixty '.  Adding  this  to  the  produce  of  Attica,  which  we 
may  reckon  at  about  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre,  upon 
one-fourth  of  700  square  miles,  or  about  112,000  acres,  the 
total  will  be  3,950,000  bushels,  or  about  2,750,000  medimni. 
This  would  give  per  caput  to  a  population  of  half  a  million, 
near  eight  bushels  per  annum,  or  five  medimni  and  a  half, 
equal  to  a  daily  rate  of  twenty  ounces  and  fo  avoirdupois, 
to  both  sexes  and  to  every  age  and  condition \  The  ordi- 
nary full  ration  of  corn  was  a  choenix,  or  the  forty-eighth 
part  of  a  medimnus,  or  about  twenty-eight  ounces  and  a 
half4. 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  forming  any  precise  opinion 
as  to  the  proportion  between  the  urban  and  the  rustic 
population.  The  partiality  of  the  Athenians  for  a  country 
life  is  expressly  noticed  by  Thucydides  '.  And  it  might 
be  inferred  from  the  importance  of  many  of  the  country 
towns 6 ;  from  the  arrangement  of  all  the  citizens  in  demi, 
of  which  not  a  third  were  in  the  city  or  its  immediate 
vicinity;  and  from  the  laws  of  Solon,  which  classed  the 
Attic  citizens  by  the  number  of  medimni  of  corn  produced 
upon  their  estates7,  showing  that  a  large  proportion  of 
them  were  landed  proprietors.  These  considerations  tend 
to  augment  the  estimate  of  the  rural  population  beyond  its 
ordinary  proportion  to  the  urban.     The  only  facts  imme- 


1  Adv.  Leptin.  p.  467,  Reiske.  *  See  above,  p.  473.  n.  7. 

•  On  this  question,  see  the  Museum  Criticum,  II.  p.  215,  and  Clinton 
Fasti  Hellen.  I.  p.  392. 

4  Herodot.  7, 187.      Diogen.  Laert.  8, 17-     Alexandras  ap.  Athen.  3.  20 
(54).    Plutarch.  Sympos.  1, 10.    Hesych.  in  Xofouccg. 

•  Thucyd.  2, 14.  •  Liv.  31,  26.    Pausan.  Attic.  31. 
'  Plutarch.  Solon.  18.    See  Boeckh's  (Economy  of  Athens,  II.  p.  259. 
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diately  bearing  upon  this  question,  are  the  number  of 
houses  in  Athens,  which,  according  to  Xenophon,  were 
more  than  10,000  \  and  the  law  which  required  two- 
thirds  of  the  corn  imported  into  Attica  by  sea,  to  be 
carried  into  the  city  *.  This  seems  to  imply  that  two-thirds 
of  the  free  inhabitants  of  Attica  dwelt  in  the  Asty  and  that 
suburban  demi ;  for  it  is  probable  that  the  imported  grain 
was  chiefly  consumed  by  that  part  of  the  population,  and 
that  the  grain  of  Attica,  which  was  barley,  or  wheat  inferior 
to  the  imported,  was  chiefly  consumed  by  the  slaves.  This 
would  give  a  free  population  to  the  city  and  suburbs  of 
about  85,000. 

Allowing  12,000  houses  for  the  Asty  and  suburban 
demi,  a  rate  of  sixteen  inhabitants  for  each  house,  taken 
from  a  medium  between  London  (seven  and  a  half)  and 
Paris  (twenty-four  and  a  half),  the  former  being  one  of  the 
lowest,  the  latter  one  of  the  highest  known,  would  give  a 
population  of  192,000,  and  consequently  require  the  sup- 
position of  more  than  100,000  slaves  in  the  city  and  suburbs. 
But  this  seems  not  improbable  on  considering  the  great  num- 
ber of  this  class  employed  in  manufactures,  together  with 
those  belonging  to  every  free  family  ;  and  still  more  perhaps 
on  referring  to  a  remark  found  in  the  fragment  of  an  oration 
pronounced  by  Hypereides  about  twenty  years  before  the 
census  of  Demetrius,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  the 


1  4  pir  mSXic  U  *\tt6vmv  t)  fivpiwv  okiuv  avviarrjKtv.  Xenoph.  Menu 
3.6.  §  14. 

foficv  8rt  fivpwvXdoia  tifi&v  diravra  §%**  4  *a<ra  tr6\i£.  Id.  CEcon. 
8,22. 

Dion  Chrysoetom,  referring  to  Athens  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  says 
that  the  whole  space  included  within  the  Astic,  Peiraic,  and  Long  Walls, 
was  inhabited  (oixtlaBat  ravra  Ifynravra)  Or.  6.  I.  p.  199,  Reiske. 
Xenophon  however  (de  Vectig.  2)  Bays  there  were  many  empty  spaces 
within  the  walls,  which  he  proposed  to  bestow  upon  the  moat  deserving 
strangers,  to  encourage  building. 

2  Harpocr.  in  'EircpeXtyrifc  'Bpiroplov.     Suid.  in  'En-t/ttXqrqc. 
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slaves  employed  in  the  mines  and  agriculture  did  not 
exceed  150,000 ';  and  consequently  that  domestic  labour, 
and  the  various  employments  of  the  city  and  ports  of 
Athens,  occupied  five-eighths  of  the  entire  number  of 
slaves. 

1  Hyperid.  ap.  Suid.  in  a'irfif'f^4*aro. 


THE   END. 


Gilbkrt  &  Rivington,  Printers,  St.  John's  Square,  London. 


ADDENDA. 


P.  14. — On  the  plantation  of  the  Agora  with  Planes,  see 
Plutarch  Cimon.  13,  Polit.  Praecept.  24. 

P.  18,  note  1,  add. — Pausan.  Attic.  29, 16. 

P.  30,  note  5,  add. — Pausan.  Attic.  33,  6. 

P.  46. — Among  the  works  of  art  for  which  Athens  was 
renowned,  and  which  were  such  as  Pausanias  (we  may  pre- 
sume) would  have  noticed  had  they  remained  until  his 
time,  may  be  mentioned  the  heifer  in  brass  by  Myron,  an 
Iacchus  in  marble  (Cicero  Verrin.  Act.  2.  4,  60,)  the 
mares  in  brass  by  Cimon,  in  memory  of  those  which  had 
gained  for  him  a  victory  at  Olympia  (^Elian.  Var.  Hist.  9, 
32,)  a  congregation  of  Satyrs  by  Lysippus  (Plin.  34,  8. 
(19,  §  6),  and  the  painting  of  a  flute-player  dedicated  by 
Thrasippus  (Aristot.  Polit.  8,  6). 

P.  60. — Concerning  Dionysius  the  first  bishop  of  Athens, 
see  J.  Malala  (Chronog.  p.  1 06,)  and  on  the  early  Athenian 
church,  Meursius  de  fortuna  Athenarum  9. 

P.  87,  line  1 4. — In  support  of  the  opinion,  that  the  de- 
molition of  the  temple  of  Victory  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
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fire  of  the  Venetian  batteries,  the  following  considerations 
may  be  adduced :  1 .  The  temple,  (as  already  observed  in  p.  87), 
was  a  powder-magazine  no  more  than  eleven  years  before 
the  siege,  and  nothing  was  seen  of  it  after  the  siege :  2.  The 
first  of  the  two  explosions  mentioned  in  the  u  Journal  of 
the  Venetian  Campaigne,"  evidently  happened  when  the  fire 
of  the  Venetian  batteries  was  directed  principally  upon  the 
western  front  of  the  Acropolis.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
argued  that  the  recent  discovery  which  has  been  made  of 
the  columns  and  epistylia  of  the  temple,  as  well  as  of  its 
foundation,  in  removing  the  upper  Turkish  battery,  has  not 
shown  any  marks  of  fire  upon  the  marbles.  Hence  it  is 
supposed  that  about  the  year  1685,  when  the  Venetians 
began  to  make  Greece  the  chief  seat  of  their  war  with 
Turkey,  the  temple  was  taken  down,  in  order  to  make  room 
for  the  battery  which  was  then  erected,  the  materials  of  the 
temple  having  served  in  the  construction  of  the  battery 
(Acropolis  von  Athen.  p.  3).  But  we  see  no  marks  of 
fire  on  the  Parthenon :  and  it  seems  very  unlikely,  supposing 
this  battery  to  have  been  erected  prior  to  the  siege,  that  it 
should  have  been  left  uninjured  after  the  siege,  when  Moro- 
sini  not  only  carried  away  all  the  guns  of  the  Acropolis,  but 
destroyed  its  defences.  Less  than  this  can  scarcely  have  been 
intended  by  the  "  Maurocenus  post  eversas  funditus  Athena* 
Eubceam  ire  pergit"  of  Graziani,  (p.  340)  or  the  u  ut 
Athense  diruermtur  denique  placuit"  of  Arrighi  (p.  353.) 

The  Erechtheium,  although  it  became  in  its  turn  a  powder 
magazine,  escaped  from  the  casualties  of  140  years  with  little 
damage :  for  in  1 729  all  the  Caryatides  of  the  southern  portico 
still  remained,  if  we  may  trust  to  a  drawing  of  the  younger 
Fourmont  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris.  Between  that  time 
and  the  year  1 751  one  of  them  had  fallen :  a  recent  excavation 
has  led  to  its  discovery  very  near  its  original  position.  In 
1802  another  of  the  Caryatides  was  removed  by  Lord  Elgin. 
In  1823  the  Greek  insurrection  again  placed  the  buildings  of 
Athens  in  imminent  danger,  and  in  the  course  of  this  war  the 
Erechtheium  has  suffered  more  than  any  other  of  the  A  the- 
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nian  edifices.  The  bombardment  of  1827  caused  the  fall  of 
three  columns  with  the  ceiling  of  the  northern  portico  of  the 
Erechtheium,  and  of  a  part  of  the  western  wall  with  two  of 
its  semi-columns.  In  1832  the  southern  column  of  the 
eastern  portico  had  fallen,  and  all  the  southern  wall  of  the 
cellar  no  more  than  three  of  the  Caryatides  remained 
standing ;  no  more  than  two  of  the  engaged  columns  of  the 
western  wall,  and  three  of  the  six  columns  of  the  northern 
portico,  with  that  part  of  the  roof  which  they  support. — 
Note  of  1839. 

P.  97. — The  benefits  which  have  been  derived  from  the 
society  of  Dilettanti,  although  not  much  acknowledged  in 
England,  have  been  duly  appreciated  in  that  country,  which 
now  takes  the  lead  in  archaeological  science.  Professor  Eruse, 
of  Halle,  in  his  work  entitled  Hellas,  when  dividing  into 
periods  our  modern  acquisitions  in  the  knowledge  of  Gre- 
cian arts  and  literature,  has  fixed  the  commencement  of  the 
last  period  at  the  establishment  of  the  Dilettanti  in  the  year 
1734.  He  bears  witness  that  by  means  of  this  society,  not 
only  the  geography,  topography,  and  monumental  history  of 
Greece  have  been  greatly  advanced,  but  that  Grecian  archi- 
tecture may  be  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  it  and  made 
known  to  the  world.  In  the  year  1755,  the  society  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Royal  Academy. 

P.  Ill,  note  4.— Pliny  (35,  12  (45,)  Photius  and  Suidas 
attest  the  derivation  of  the  name  of  this  place  from  its 
manufactory  of  pottery. 

P.  1 14,  line  1.— The  statue  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  by 
Phidias  was  undoubtedly  the  same,  concerning  which  Pliny 
(36,  5  (4,  §  3),  says,  "  Est  in  matris  magnse  delubro  in 
eadem  civitate  (Athenis)  Agoracriti  opus.11  In  like  manner 
the  statue  of  the  Rhamnusian  Nemesis,  the  joint  production 
of  Phidias  and  his  favourite  scholar  Agoracritus,  was  attri- 
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buted  sometimes  to  the  one  and  sometimes  to  the  other  of 
these  two  artists.     See  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  110. 

P.  115,  line  15. — This  was  probably  the  statue  of  Erech- 
theus  by  Myron,  which  Pausanias  (Boeot.  30, 1,)  asserts  to 
have  been  the  finest  of  his  works ;  for  Pausanias  notices  no 
other  statue  of  Erechtheus  at  Athens,  except  that  which 
represented  him  as  fighting  with  Immaradus  in  the  temenus 
of  Minerva  Polias.     See  p.  157. 

P.  117,  note  1. — Lucian  (Demosth.  Encom.  10,)  and 
Plutarch  (de  gloria  Atheniensium  7)  allude  to  this  fragment 
of  Pindar,  and  the  Scholiast  of  Aristophanes  (Nub.  300,) 
adds  the  word  icAeivat,  which  improves  its  efficiency — 
a?  re  \nrapal  ical  aolSifxoi  c£XXaSoc  Spcto/ia  icXccval  'AOavat. 

P.  122,  note  4. — According  to  Lucian  (Demonax  53) 
there  was  a  statue  of  Cynsegeims  without  hands  in  the 
Poecile.  In  the  picture  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  Mil- 
tiades  was  represented  as  stretching  out  his  arm,  pointing  to 
the  barbarians,  and  ordering  the  Athenians  to  advance 
against  them  (Iktbimv  rtjv  x€'Pa  KC^  wo&ucv&c  rote 
* EW ti<rt  rove  j3apj3a/90vc>  \lywv  6p/u£v  kot  avrvv).  Schol. 
Aristid.  p.  21 6.     Frommel. 

P.  137,  note  5. — The  ancient  temple  of  Bacchus  in  the 
Lenseum  (to  ao\ai6rarov  hpbv)  was  opened  only  once  a 
year.     Demosth.  c.  Neeer.  p.  1370.  Beiske. 

P.  139.  There  were  statues  in  the  theatre  of  Bacchus, 
of  Miltiades  and  Themistocles,  each  accompanied  by  a 
Persian  captive.  Miltiades  was  on  the  left  fronting  the 
entrance,  Themistocles  on  the  right.  Sch,  Aristid.  p.  202. 
Frommel. 

P.  141,  note  5.    According  to  Nicandrus  of  Colophon, 
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Solon  was  the  first  who  built  a  temple  to  Venus  Pandemus 
at  Athens  (ap.  Athen.  13,  3,  p.  569). 

P.  143,  note  5. — Harpocration  in  Atyaov,  may  be  cited 
as  a  testimony  to  the  existence  of  a  heroum  and  oracle  of 
JEgeus  at  Athens.  The  latter  rested  on  the  authority  of 
Dinarchus. 

P.  145,  line  7.  For  the  altar  of  Minerva  Hygieia  at 
Athens,  see  Aristides  Orat.  in  Minerv.  p.  25.  Steph. 

P.  163,  line  5. — Plutarch  mentions  the  temple  of  Diana 
Aristobula  in  the  life  of  Themistocles  (22,)  and  de  Malign. 
Herodot.  (36.) 

P.  163,  note  7. — Add  to  the  testimony  as  to  the  statue 
of  Hercules  by  Ageladas,  that  of  Suidas  in  TcXaSa?. 

P.  180,  note  3. — Plutarch  also  refers  to  the  bema  of  the 
Pnyx  as  the  rock  of  the  Agora  (tv  'Ayo/t>£  irpoc  r$  XlOy. 
Solon.  25). 

P.  193,  note  1.— The  "  levelling  of  the  torrent  bed"  at 
the  Panathenaic  stadium  mentioned  by  the  biographer  of 
Lycurgus  (Vit.  X.  Rhet.)  compared  with  the  words  of  the 
Psephisma  of  Stratocles  in  honour  of  the  same  statesman, 
shows  that,  although  the  valley  may  have  been  used  as  a 
stadium  before  his  time,  there  was  no  construction  until  then. 
Lycurgus  completed  the  unfinished  theatre  and  arsenal 
(rifiUpya  c&tpyaaaro),  he  entirely  constructed  the  stadium 
(tTreriXtae  to  <rra$iov),  and  he  erected  a  gymnasium  and 
other  buildings  at  the  Lyceium,  (to  yvfivamov  ical  r& 
Atiictiov  icaTMTtctvacrtv). 

P.  232.  line  25. — The  mythus  of  the  Amazones  having 
been  much  connected  with  that  of  the  actions  of  Theseus, 
the  Amazoneium  was  probably  not  far  from  the  Theseium. 
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JP.  235,  line  3. — In  addition  to  the  arguments  showing 
that  the  ordinary  route  from  the  Peirseeus  passed  to  the 
northward  of  the  northern  Long  Wall,  may  be  mentioned 
an  allusion  made  by  Demosthenes  (c.  Nioostr.  p.  1252, 
Reiske),  to  some  quarries  on  the  road  from  Athens  to  Pei- 
roeeus,  which  could  not  have  been  between  the  Long  Walls, 
and  in  fact  are  still  to  be  seen  to  the  northward  of  the  po- 
sition of  the  northern  wall. 

P.  255,  note  1. — mention  is  made  likewise  by  Paosanias 
(Attic.  35,  2,)  of  an  altar  of  Eurysaces  in  Athens. 

P.  257,  note  1. — Diogenes  Laertius,  in  stating  (7, 3)  that 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  thirty,  1400  Attic  citizens  were 
slain  in  the  Poecile,  supports  the  opinion  given  in  this  note. 

Zeno,  he  says,  avaKafiwrwv  84  Iv  ry  IlourfXy  aroq. 

itiQrro  tovq  X6you^9  |3ovXoficvoc  *al  rb  \wptov  airepiorarov 
irottjacu?  iirl  yap  t£jv  Tpcaicovra,  rwv  iroXcrcJv  irpo?  rove 
rcrpaicoafovc  \iXtovc  ivypovro  iv  airy. 

P.  281. — An  inscription  lately  discovered  (see  'E^ifyiqocc 
yApx<"o\oyiKri,  4°  Athens,  1837.  No.  80,)  furnishes  un- 
doubted proof  that  upper  and  lower  Agryle  were  separate 
demi,  and  correct  therefore  the  supposition  in  the  text  of 
this  page,  line  16. 

P.  282,  note  1. — See  also  Bekker,  Anecdota  Gneca, 
p.  334,  in  " Aypai. 

P.  316,  line  5. — Note  omitted.  The  date  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Propylsea,  as  well  as  the  time  consumed 
in  its  construction,  rests  on  the  authority  of  Philochorus 
and  Heliodorus  (ap.  Harpocrat.  Suid.  Phot.  &c.  in 
UponiXata  ravra.)  For  further  remarks  on  the  Propytea, 
see  appendix  xiv. 

P.  345,  line  18. — The  circular  basis  of  a  statue  of  Mi- 
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nerva  Hygieia  has  lately  been  discovered  at  the  foot  of  the 

southern  angular  column  of  the  Propylaea,  inscribed  as 

follows : 

AOENAIOIAGENAIAITEIYriEIAI 

nYPPOSEnOIHSENAGENAIOS. 

See  Bullettino  della  Society  Archeol.  di  Roma,  an.  1840, 
p.  68. 

It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  this  may  be  the  basis 
of  the  statue  dedicated  by  Pericles,  although  his  name  does 
not  appear  in  the  inscription.  In  this  case  it  is  curious,  as 
proving  that  the  H  was  sometimes  employed  for  rjra  at 
Athens  near  forty  years  before  the  archonship  of  Eucleides. 
The  situation  of  the  basis  shows  likewise  that  the  Venus 
LesBna  and  the  Diitrephes,  as  well  as  the  Graces  and  Mercury 
of  Socrates,  stood  very  near  the  western  colonnade  of  the  Pro- 
pylsea, and  not  in  the  interior  part  of  the  great  vestibule. 

P.  350,  line  13.  See  also  p.  158. — The  words  of  Pausa- 
nias  here  alluded  to  (airb  l&ovvlov  trpoawXiovatv  lariv  ySr} 
(ruvoTTTa)  have  generally  been  translated  "  a  Sumo  usque 
adnavigantibus  conspicua  est.'"  But  this  seems  not  to  have 
been  exactly  the  meaning  of  Pausanias.  He  intended  pro- 
bably to  state,  in  his  usual  manner,  a  fact  which  he  had 
himself  witnessed.  In  sailing  along  the  Attic  shore 
from  Sunium  towards  Peirseeus,  the  Acropolis  first  comes 
into  view  near  Gape  Zoster :  and  precisely  in  this  situation 
the  western  end  of  the  Parthenon  may  have  concealed  the 
statue  of  Minerva  Promachus,  leaving  the  upper  extremi- 
ties of  the  helmet  and  spear  visible  above  the  temple.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  same  appearance  would  have  been 
presented  to  any  ship  sailing  up  the  gulf  on  a  course 
of  N.  20  W.  true,  which  is  about  the  bearing  of  the  Par- 
thenon from  the  supposed  point  near  Zoster.  But  this 
point  was  the  nearest  at  which  the  appearance  could  be 
seen  from  a  ship  sailing  along  the  coast  from  Sunium,  and 
it  was  at  the  same  time  the  most  distant,  or  nearly  so,  at 
which  it  was  possible  for  the  ancients,  without  the  aid  of 
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telescopes,  to  distinguish  such  objects  as  the  crest  of  a 
helmet  and  the  point  of  a  spear,  notwithstanding  their 
having  been  ten  times  the  common  magnitude.  The  pas- 
sage therefore  in  Pausanias  ought  rather  to  be  translated 
thus.  "  The  head  of  the  spear  and  the  crest  of  the  helmet  are 
visible  even  to  those  who  are  sailing  onwards  from  Sunium" 
(towards  Athens).  The  silence  of  Pausanias  as  to  the 
statue  when  stating  that  its  upper  extremities  were  visible, 
and  as  to  the  cause  of  the  singularity  which  he  notices,  is 
quite  in  his  manner :  and  it  is  inexplicable  without  some 
knowledge  of  places  and  relative  positions. 

P.  364,  line  9. — The  words  of  Strabo,  p.  395,  (irAqo-iov 
Si  koI  ri  'Arakaimi,  hfiwwfiOQ  rp  ircpi  Evfiotav  teal  Aok/>ou£° 
ical  SXXo  vqalovy  Sfxotov  ry  ^vTraketq.  kol  rovro*  eiff  6 
lltipauvc,  &c.)  are  probably  faulty,  for  there  is  but  one 
island  besides  Psyttaleia,  and  this  answers  to  Atalante. 

P.  382,  line  15. — Two  grammarians  (Bekker  Anecd.  Gr. 

1.  p.  385,  Eustath.  in  II.  A.  630,)  assert  that  there  was  a 
picture  of  Helena  by  Zeuxis  in  the  <rroa  twv  aX^lrwv.  The 
most  celebrated  picture  of  Helena  by  Zeuxis  was  at  Ootona 
(Dionys.  Hal.  de  Vet.  Script,  cens.  1.     Cicero  de  Invent. 

2,  1.)  But  he  may  have  painted  another  for  the  Athenians. 
Eustathius  describes  the  stoa  to  which  he  alludes  as  having 
been  lv  'A0r^va*c  ;  an  expression  applicable  either  to  Pei- 
rseeus  or  to  the  Asty,  and  the  more  ambiguous,  as  most 
probably  there  was  a  stoa  twv  ak$lru>v  in  the  city,  as  well 
as  at  the  Emporium. 

P.  402,  note  2. — The  important  discovery  of  inscriptions 
here  alluded  to,  and  in  p.  374,  note  1,  was  made  in  ex- 
cavating for  the  foundations  of  a  building  which  the  Greek 
government  intended  to  erect  on  the  point  which  projects 
from  the  southern  side  of  port  Dhrako.  These  inscriptions, 
having  been  copied  by  Professor  Boss  of  Athens,  were  found 
to  be  registers  of  ships  and  naval  stores,  in  charge  of  sue- 
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cessive  annual  superintendants  of  the  naval  yards  (iirtjucXi}- 
ral  rwv  vetoplwv),  and  were  probably  deposited  in  an  office 
in  the  principal  <ne€uo0T}iei| ;  which  we  may  suppose  therefore 
to  have  occupied  the  promontory  on  which  the  inscriptions 
were  found,  together  with  the  adjoining  ground  to  some  dis- 
tance along  the  shore.  We  learn  from  these  documents 
that  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great  there  were  378 
vewcroiKoi,  or  ship  houses;  of  which  196  were  in  port  Zea, 
94  in  Gantharus,  and  82  in  Munychia.  The  comparative 
importance  of  Zea,  thus  indicated,  leads  one  to  suspect  that 
all  the  southern  part  of  port  Dhrako,  westward  of  the  pro- 
montory above-mentioned,  was  comprehended  under  the  de- 
nomination of  Zea :  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  in  reference  to 
this  supposition,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  southern  x^X?},  or 
mole,  at  the  entrance  of  port  Dhrako,  there  was  an  opening 
which  formed  a  communication  between  the  outer  bay  and  the 
southern  branch  of  the  great  harbour,  and  which  is  indicated 
by  a  depth  of  thirty-one  feet ;  the  water  on  no  other  part 
of  the  two  ruined  chelae  being  more  than  eleven  in  depth, 
except  in  a  corresponding  opening  in  the  northern  chele, 
where  is  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet. 

In  one  of  the  inscriptions  (xiv.  6 ;  Boeckh,  Urkunden. 
&c,  p.  472  seq.)  it  is  stated  that  some  of  the  naval  stores 
were  lodged  in  the  Acropolis:  doubtless  the  Acropolis 
of  Munychia,  which  occupied  probably  the  height  rising 
immediately  above  the  place  where  the  inscriptions  were 
found.  It  has  been  supposed  that  these  inscriptions 
mark  the  site  of  the  celebrated  work  of  Philo :  but 
this  building,  by  all  the  authors  who  notice  it,  namely, 
Strabo  (p.  395),  Pliny  (H.  N.  7,  37  (38),  Vitruvius  (7 
in  prsef.),  Cicero  (de  Orat.  1,  14),  and  Appian  (Mith- 
ridat.  41),  is  designated  as  an  armoury  (oirXo0qici|,  arma- 
mentarium), and  not  as  a  okcuoO/iki),  or  naval  storehouse, 
as  the  edifice  appears  clearly  to  have  been,  on  the  site  of 
which  the  inscriptions  were  found.     Pliny  relates  that  the 

building  of  Philo  contained  arms  for  1000  ships,  which  is 
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incredible  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  meant  naval  stores: 
but  may  be  credited  in  reference  to  arms,  as  many  modem 
armouries  prove.  We  may  still  therefore  be  allowed  to 
conjecture  that  the  armoury  of  Philo  stood  within  the  trian- 
gular inclosure ;  of  which  the  round  towers  and  adjacent 
walls  are  in  a  style  of  architecture,  such  as  was  in  use  when 
Philo  flourished.  It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  at  the 
date  of  these  inscriptions  the  armoury  of  Philo  was  not  yet 
built,  for  the  latest  of  them  is  of  the  year  in  which  Alex- 
ander died  (b.  c.  324)  ;  and  the  portico  which  Philo  added  to 
the  mystic  temple  of  Eleusis  was  not  constructed  until  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  later,  under  the  administration  of  Deme- 
trius Phalereus. 

i\  440. — We  may  deduce  from  Thucydides  and  Photius 
(Lex.  in  Kwfitiv)  that  the  ku/ku  of  Athens  were  originally 
separate  villages  round  the  base  of  the  n-rfAtc*  and  that  these 
places  preserved  their  names  as  quarters,  when  having  be- 
come united,  they  formed  the  Asty  or  lower  town.  KcJ/iif 
was  commonly  used  to  mean  a  street  or  neighbourhood. 
Kw/i^tijc"  ytlrwv'  Ktopai  yap  ta  a/i^oSa,  Phot,  in  KwftrrnK. 

P.  443,  note  1. — This  note  refers  to  p.  221,  note  2,  and 
to  p.  442,  note  1. 

P.  444. — That  the  Scambonidse  were  in  the  city  or  its 
suburbs  is  evident  from  some  inscriptions  lately  discovered 

('E^ij/Lic/rtc  'Apx*"0^0?""?)  9,  10,  11),  where  this  name  is 
connected  with  those  of  other  demi,  well  known  to  have 
been  so  situated,  namely,  Melite,  Cydathenaeum,  Collytus, 
Ooele,  Agryle,  Alopece.  Another  inscription,  which  is  of 
the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century  b.  c,  makes  mention  of 
the  Agora  of  the  Scambonidse  (Boeckh.  G.  Ins.  Gr.  No. 
70) ;  this  marble  having  been  found  near  the  temple  of 
Theseus,  may  be  taken  as  supporting  the  opinion  that 
ScambonidsB  bordered  upon  Melite.    And  hence  it  must  be 
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admitted,  that  although  in  the  plan  of  Athens  I  have  placed 
Scambonidee  on  the  southern  side  of  the  town,  the  accuracy 
of  this  position  is  questionable. 

P.  452,  lin.  penult. — In  reference  to  the  Greek,  or  Pe- 
lasgic  origin,  of  many  of  the  Etrurian  cities,  the  names  of 
Pisa  and  Volateroe  may  particularly  be  noticed,  as  being 
those  of  neighbouring  cities  of  Etruria,  which  may  both  be 
traced  to  the  district  of  Elis  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Vola- 
terrse,  written  FEAA9PI  in  Etruscan  characters  on  its 
coins,  was  in  Hellenic  yE\arp(a9  the  name  of  a  city  in  Thes- 
protia,  which  had  been  founded  by  Pelasgi  from  the  Eleia 
(Strabo,  p.  324.  Demosth.  p.  84,  Beiske).  Pisa  was  the 
chief  city  of  all  the  country  lying  westward  of  Arcadia, 
when  Pelops  migrated  into  the  peninsula,  which  afterwards 
bore  his  name  ;  it  was  in  a  declining  state  at  the  beginning 
of  the  8th  century  b.  c,  and  extinct  soon  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  6th,  we  may  safely  attribute  therefore  a 
date  of  several  centuries  before  the  Trojan  war  to  the  coloni- 
zation which  introduced  the  name  of  Pisa  into  Etruria. 

P.  489. — Among  the  buildings  of  Athens  the  Poleterium, 
or  place  of  meeting  of  the  ten  Poletse,  ought  not  to  have 
been  omitted.  Isseus.  ap.  Harpocr.  in  rioAfjrat  teal  ttoAijttj- 
piov.    Concerning  the  Poletae,  see  p.  608. 

P.  492. — We  learn  from  Apollodorus  (1, 5,  §  1)  that  the 
yAy£\a<rroe  irirpa  was  near  the  well  Gallichorus  at  Eleu- 
sis  (v.  Pausan.  Attic.  38,  6.)  But  there  was  another  &yi- 
Xaaroc  irirpa,  according  to  the  Scholiast  of  Aristophanes 
(Eq.  785),  upon  which  Theseus  sat  before  he  descended  to 
hell  ("E<m  8?)  icai  'Aytkaorog  irirpa  KaXovfdvri  irapa  rote 
'A0f}vafoiC)  cfaroi;  KaQlaat  <f>a<r\  Oqala  piWovra  Karafialveiv 
cIc^ASou*  S0€v  koI  rovvofiarg  irirpq).  This  ayiXaaroe  wirpa 
seems  therefore  to  have  marked  the  xwpl°vi  or  place  in 
Athens,  where,  according  to  Pausanias,  Theseus  and  Pei- 
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rithous  came  to  an  agreement  to  proceed  to  Sparta  and 
Thesprotia;  and  which,  as  we  have  seen  above  (p.  129. 
272),  was  in  the  Asty  between  the  Prytaneium  and  Olym- 
pieium,  near  the  temples  of  Sarapis  and  Lucina.  Compare 
Paosanias  Attic.  18,  5.  Apollodorus,  2, 5,  §  12.  Plutarch. 
Thes.  31. 

P.  508,  note  3. — V.  et  Suid.  in  Nfoupo?. 

P.  530,  1.  ult.— 'AflnvS  Mich.     Sophoc.  Philoct.   134. 
Eurip.  Ion.  1529. 

P.  567. — On  the  last  day  of  Pyanepsion,  or  feast  of  the 
Chalceia,  the  peplus  was  taken  off  the  loom  by  the  priestesses 
and  Arrhephorse.  "E<m  Se  evi?  jeal  via  YLvav&fstwvog,  iv  y 
Kal  lipetai  fjLtra  rarv  '  Appti<p6pwv  rbv  Il&rXov  SiiZwvrai  (Star 
Zovrat  V)  Etymol.  M.  in  XaXjcaa.  For  Sca£o/icu,  Siaajia, 
8/a<T(c,  see  Pollux.  7,  32.  33,  and  Stephani  Lexicon. 
A  yearly  exhibition  of  the  peplus  is  attested  by  Diodorns 
(20,  46),  as  well  as  by  the  Scholiast  of  Aristophanes  (Eq. 
566). 
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